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PREFACE. 

BY THE EDITORS OF THE 1836 EDITION. 


In inti’oducing the present edition of M. de Bourrienne’s Memoirs to 
tlie public we are bound, as Editors, to say a few words on the 
subject. Agreeing, however, with Horace Walpole, that an editor 
should not dwell for any length of time on the merits of his author, 
we shall touch but lightly on this part of the matter. We are the 
more ready to abstain since the great success in England of the 
former editions of these Memoirs, and the high reputation they have 
acquired on the European Continent, and in every part of the civil- 
ized world where the fame of Bonaparte has ever reached, suffi- 
ciently establish the merits of M. de Bourrienne as a biographer. 
These merits seem to us to consist chiefly in an anxious desire to be 
impartial, to point out the defects as well as the merits of a most 
wonderful man ; and in a peculiarly graphic power of relating facts 
and anecdotes. With this happy faculty Bourrienne would have 
made the life of almost any active individual interesting ; but the 
subject of which the most favorable circumstances jDormitted him to 
treat was full of events and of the most extraordinary facts. The 
hero of his history was such a being as the world has produced only 
on the rarest occasions, and the complete counterpart to whom has, 
probably, never existed ; for there are broad shades of difference 
between Napoleon and Alexander, Caesar, and Charlemagne; nei- 
ther will modern history furnish more exact parallels, since Gusta-*‘‘ 
vus Adolphus, Frederick the Great, Cromwell, Washington, or 
Bolivar bear but a small resemblance to Bonaparte either in char- 
acter, foi-tune, or extent of enterprise. For fourteen years, to say 
nothing of his projects in the East, the history of Bonaparte was the 
history of all Europe ! 

With the copious materials he possessed, M. de Bourrienne has 
produced a work which, for deep interest, excitement, and amuse- 
ment, can scarcely be paralleled by any of the numerous and excel- 
lent memoirs for which the literature of France is so justly celebrated. 

M. de Bourrienne shows us the hero of Marengo and Austciditz in 
his nightgown and slippers — with a trait de plume he, in a hundred 
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instances, places the real man before us, with all his personal habits 
and peculiarities of manner, temper, and conversation. 

The friendship between Bonaparte and Bourrienne began in boy- 
hood, at the school of Brienne, and their unreserved intimacy con- 
tinued during the most brilliant part of Napoleon’s career. We 
have said enough, — the motives for his writing this work and his 
competency for the task will be best explained in M. de Bourrienne's 
own words, which the reader will find in the Introductory Chapter. 

M. de Bourrienne says little of Napoleon after his first abdication 
and retirement to Elba in 1814: we have endeavored to fill up the 
chasm thus left by following his hero through the remaining seven 
years of his life, to the “ last scenes of all” that ended his “ strange, 
eventful history,” — to his deathbed and alien grave at St. Helena. 
A completeness will thus be given to the work which it did not 
before possess, and which we hope will, with the other additions 
and improvements already alluded to, tend to give it a place in 
every well-selected library, as one of the most satisfactory of all the 
lives of Napoleon. 


London, 1836. 


PREFACE. 


BY THE EDITOB OF THE 1885 EDITION. 

The Memoirs of the time of Napoleon may be divided into two 
classes — those by marshals and officers, of which Sachet's is a 
good example, chietiy devoted to military movements, and those by 
persons employed in the administration and in the Court, giving us 
not only materials for history, but also valuable details of the per- 
sonal and inner life of the great Emperor and of his immediate 
surroundings. Of this latter class the Memoirs of Bourrienne are 
among the most important. 

Long the intimate and personal friend of Napoleon both at school 
and from the end of the Italian campaigns in 1797 till 1802 — work- 
ing in the same room witli him, using the same purse, the confidant 
of most of his schemes, and, as his secretary, having the largest part 
of all the official and private correspondence of the time passed 
through his hands, Bourrienne occupied an invaluable position for 
storing and recording materials for history. The Memoirs of his 
successor, Meneval, are more those of an esteemed private secre- 
tary: yet, valuable and interesting as they are, they want the pecul- 
iarity of position which marks those of Bourrienne, who was a 
compound of secretary, minister, and friend. The accounts of such 
men as Miot de Melito, Roederer, etc., are most valuable, but these 
writers were not in that close contact with Napoleon enjoyed by 
Bourrienne. Bourrienne’s position was simply unique, and we can 
only regret that he did not occupy it till the end of the Empire. 
Thus it is natural that his Memoirs should have been largely used 
by historians, and to properly understand the history of the time, 
they must be read by all students. They are indeed full of interest 
for every one. But they also require to be read with great caution. 
When we meet with praise of Napoleon, we may generally believe 
it, for, as Thiers {Consulate ii. 279) says, Bourrienne need be little 
suspected on this side, for although he owed everything to Napoleon, 
he has not seemed to remember it. But very often in passages in 
which blame is thrown on Napoleon, Bourrienne speaks, partly with 
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partly with the curious mixed feeling which even the brothers of 
Napoleon display in their Memoirs, pride in the wonderful abilities 
evinced by the man with whom he was allied, and jealousy at the 
way in which he was outshone by the man he had in youth regarded 
as inferior to himself. Sometimes also we may even suspect the 
praise. Thus when Bourrienne defends Napoleon for giving, as he 
alleges, poison to the sick at Jaffa, a doubt arises whether his object 
was to really defend what to most Englishmen of this day, with 
remembrances of the deeds and resolutions of the Indian Mutiny, 
will seem an act to be pardoned, if not approved ; or whether he 
was more anxious to fix the committal of the act on Napoleon at a 
time when public opinion loudly blamed it. The same may be said 
of his defence of the massacre of the prisoners of Jaffa. 

Louis Antoine Fauvelet de Bourrienne was born in 1769, that is, in 
the same year as Napoleon Bonaparte, and he was the friend and 
companion of the future Emperor at the military school of Brienne- 
le-Chateau till 1874, when Napoleon, one of the sixty pupils main- 
tained at the expense of the State, was passed on to the Military 
School of Paris. The friends again met in 1792 and in 1795, when 
Napoleon was hanging about Paris, and when Bourrienne looked on 
the vague dreams of his old schoolmate as only so much folly. In 
1796, as soon as Napoleon had assured his position at the head of the 
army of Italy, anxious as ever to surround himself with known 
faces, he sent for Bourrienne to be his secretary. Bourrienne had 
been appointed in 1792 as secretary of the Legation at Stuttgart, and 
had, probably wisely, disobeyed the orders given him to return, thus 
escaping the dangers of the Revolution. He only came back to 
Paris in 1795, having thus become an imigrL He joined Napoleon 
in 1797, after the Austrians had been beaten out of Italy, and at once 
assumed the office of secretary which he held for so long. He had 
sufficient tact to forbear treating the haughty young General with 
any assumption of familiarity in public, and he was indefatigable 
enough to please even the never-resting Napoleon. Talent Bourri- 
enne had in abundance ; indeed he is careful to hint that at school if 
any one had been asked to predict greatness for any pupil, it was 
Bom-rienne, not Napoleon, who would have been fixed on as the 
future star. He went with his General to Egypt, and returned with 
him to France. While Napoleon was making his formal entry into 
the Tuileries, Bourrienne was prepaidng the cabinet he was still to 
share with the Consul. In this cabinet — our cabinet as he is careful 
to call it — he worked with the First Consul till 1802. 

During all this time the pair had lived on terms of equality and 



friendship creditable to both. The secretary neither asked for nor 
received any salary: when he required money, he simply dipped 
into the cash-box of the First Consul. As the whole power of the 
State gradually passed into the hands of the Consul, the labors of 
the secretary became heavier. His successor broke dcwn under a 
lighter load, and had to receive assistance ; but, perhaps borne up by 
tlie absorbing interest of the work and the great influence given by 
his post, Bourrienne stuck to his place, and to all appearance might, 
except for himself, have come down to us as the companion of 
Napoleon during his whole life. He had enemies, and one of them^ 
has not shrunk from describing their gratification at the disgrace of 
the trusted secretary. Any one in favor, or indeed in office, under 
Napoleon was the sure mark of calumny for all aspirants to place; 
yet Bourrienne might have weathered any temporary storm raised by 
unfounded reports as successfully as Meneval, who followed him. 
But Bourrienne’s hands were not clean in money matters, and that 
was an unpardonable sin in any one who desired to be in real inti- 
macy with Napoleon. He became involved in the aftairs of the 
House of Coulon, which failed, as will be seen in the notes, at the 
time of his disgrace ; and in October, 1802, he was called on to hand 
over his office to Meneval, who retained it till invalided after the 
Russian campaign. 

As has been said, Bourrienne would naturally be the mark for 
many accusations, but the conclusive proof of his misconduct — at 
least for anyone acquainted with NapoleoiVs objection and dislike 
to changes in office, whether from his strong belief in the effects of 
training, or his equally strong dislike of new faces round him — is 
that he was never again employed near his old comrade ; indeed he 
really never saw the Emperor <again at any private interview, excei^t 
when granted the usual official reception in 1805, before leaving to 
take up his post at Hamburg, which he held till 1810. We know 
that his re-employment was urged by Josephine and several of his 
former companions. Savary himself says he tried his advocacy; 
but Napoleon was inexorable to those who, in his own phrase, had 
sacrificed to the golden calf. 

Sent, as we have said, to Hamburg in 1805, as Minister Plenipo- 
tentiary to the Duke of Brunswick, the Duke of Mecklenburg- 
Scliwerin, and to the Hanse towns, Bourrienne knew how to make 
his post an important one. lie was at one of the great seats of the 
commerce which suffered so fearfully from the Continental system 
of the Emperor, and he was charged to watch over the German 

1 Boulay de la Meurthe. 
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press. How well he fulfilled this duty we learn from Metteruieli 

who' writes in 1805: “I have sent an urtich* to the iiewsp:tper 
editors in. Berlin and to M. de Hdfer at IIanil)ur*j:* I ‘lo not kijou 
whether it has been accepted, for M. B<)urri(‘nri<* still exereises an 
authority so severe over these journals that tlu\v are ahv.'ivs sule 
mitted to him before they appear, that he may eras«‘ (h* ulUn- the 
articles which do not please him.” 

His position at Hamburg gave him great opportunities ihr !>ofh 
financial and political intrigues. In his Mtnnoi rs. as Mene\al 
marks, he or his editor is not ashamed to boast of }»eing thanked iy 
Louis XVin. at St. Oiien for services naulenal while he was the 
minister of Napoleon at Hamburg. He wa.s r(*(‘alh*<l in isio, when 
the Hanse towns were united, or, to use th<‘ j>hrasc of tin* dav, re- 
united to the Empire. He then hung about Paris, ke«‘ping on iokmI 
terms with some of the ministers — Savary, not the most reputable 
of them, for example. In 1811 he was to he found at the otliep of 
Lavallette, the head of the posts, disguisino*, his <*neinie> said, his 
delight at the bad news which was pouring in, hy e\:igg«Taied e\ 
pressions of devotion. He is aeeus(‘d of « dose ntid nspieimi. ron 
nection with Talleyrand, and it is odd that wlien T'allevrand beeame 
head of the Provisional (Jov(*rnm(‘nt in LSI t, HMjna’ienne of all 
persons should have been put at tin* h(‘a(l of tin* posts. Ite«aa\ (‘d in 
the most flattering manner by Louis XVHL, In* wa> as asf(tni>hed a> 
poor Beugnot was in 1815, to find bim.self on I.'hli May sjnblenl\ 
ejected from office, having, however, had time to furnidi p«ta 
horses to Maiibreuil for the mysterious <*xpedition said to lane hem 
at least known to Talleyrand, and intended eerlaiul \ for the robhia \ 
of the Queen of Westphalia, and probably for the murder of 
Napoleon. 

In the extraordinary .scurry b(‘fon* tin* Bourbons .sfumleil out <*f 
Paris in 1814, Bonrnhmru^ was mad<‘ PivlVt of the Poli»*e fn}* a f,<u 
days, his tenure of that post l)(*ing signali/.ed by the abr»rti\e attempt 
to arrest Foiich6, the only efieet of which was to tiri\e thaf uilv 
minister into the arms of tlu^ Bomiparlists 

He fled with the King, and was exempted from fite anuH f\ pin 
claimed by Napoleon. On tluj return from Oin-nf he ua- nmde a 
Minister of State without portfolio, and alsiJ bei*auie one of f|H> 
Council. The ruin of his finane(*.s drove lum out of Fnmee, but he 
eventually died in a madhouses at (’a<*n. 

^ When the Memoirs first appeannl in WPJ they made a great >ens:e 
tion. Till then in most writings Xaptdeon had been treated .a- either 
a demon oi as a demi-god. ^Ihe real fu<’ts ot tbe eje^e were not 
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suited to the tastes of either his enemies or his admirers. While the 
monarchs of Europe had been disputing among themselves about 
the division of the spoils to be obtained from France and from the 
unsettlement of the Continent, there had arisen an extraordinarily 
clever and unscrupulous man who, by alternately bribing and over- 
throwing the great monarchies, had soon made himself master of the 
mainland. His admirers were unwilling to admit the part played in 
his success by the jealousy of his foes of each other's share in the 
booty, and they delighted to invest him with every great quality 
which man could possess. His enemies were ready enough to allow 
his military talents, but they wished to attribute the first success of 
his not very deep policy to a marvellous duplicity, apparently 
considered by them the more wicked as possessed by a parvenu 
emperor, and far removed, in a moral point of view, from the state- 
craft so allowable in an ancient monarchy. But for Napoleon him- 
seir a.nd his family and Court there was literally no limit to the 
really marvellous inventions of his enemies. He might enter every 
capital on the Continent, but there was some consolation in believing 
that he himself was a monster of wickedness, and his Court but the 
scene of one long-protracted orgy. 

There was enough against the Emperor in the Memoirs to make 
them comfortable reading for his opponents, though very many of 
the old calumnies were disposed of in them. They contained indeed 
the nearest approximation to the truth which had yet appeared. 
Metternich, who must have been a good judge, as no man was better 
acquainted with what he himself calls the “ age of Napoleon,” says 
of the Memoirs: “ If you want something to read, both interesting 
and amusing, get the M6moires de Bourrienne. These are the only 
authentic Memoirs of Napoleon which have yet appeared. The 
style is not brilliant, but that only makes them the more trust- 
worthy.” Indeed, Metternich himself in his own Memoirs often 
follows a good deal in the line of Bourrienne : among many formal 
attacks, every now and then he lapses into half involuntary and in- 
direct praise of his great antagonist, especially where he compares 
the men he had to deal with in after times with his former rapid and 
talented interlocutor. To some even among the Bonapartists, Bour- 
rienne was not altogether distasteful. Lucien Bonaparte, remarking 
that the time in which Bourrienne treated with Napoleon as equal 
with equal did not last long enough for the secretary, says he has 
taken a little revenge in his Memoirs, just as a lover, after a break 
with his mistress, reveals all her defects. But Lucien considers that 
Bourrienne gives us a good (enough idea of the young officer of the 
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artillery, of the great General, and of th(^ First ( Naisul. < H’ (he 
Emperor, says Lucieii, he was too niueli in n^tironicnt to br abb* to 
judge equally well. But Lucicn was not a laii i <*|>H*.s<*ii(ati\ <* ol {fi<* 
Bonapartists ; indeed he had never really thought well of liLs br<.tlier 
or of his actions since Lucien, the ionntu’ “ l>rutns Bonapai'te. had 
ceased to be the adviser of the Consul. It was wadi lor Lueieii hint 
seif to amass a fortune from the pr(*sents oi a eornipt eourt, and to 
be made a Prince and Duke by the Pop(‘, but he was too sincere a 
republican not to disapprove of thc^ imperial system, d he iNsal 
Bonapartists were naturally and inevitably lurions with the .Memoirs. 
They were not true, they were not the w(»rk ol Btuirrieiim*, I>oin* 
rienne himself was a traitor, a purloim*r of inannseript-, his meniors 
was as bad as his princijdes, he wa.s not (‘V(*n entitled to the 
before his name. If the IMcunoirs were at ail to be panione<l, it wa> 
because his share was only n^ally a le\v notes w rung from him bv 
large pecuniary offers at a tinn? wlnm In* was ptirstied by his erf*d 
itors, and when his brain was alr(*ady afre(‘ted. 

The Bonapartist attack on the Memoirs was delivau’ed in full f<»rm, 
in two volumes, Bourrinnie el scs FrnNr.-:, I'liltuifiiirc. */ Inrn 
lontaires (Paris, Ileidelotf, 18110), (‘dit(*(l by tin* ( oml<‘ d'Anre, the 
Ordonnateur en Chef of tln^ Kgyptian e\ podit it<n, and eontaininir 
communications from Joseph Bonaparte, Gonrgaud, Stein, (*ted 

Part of the system of attack was to call in quc'lion the antben 
tieity of the Memoirs, and this wa,s tin* more easy as Ihan’rietme, h*. 
ing his fortune, died in IHIM in a state of imbeeilil w Put {In'* phm 
is not systematically followasl, ainl tin* very reproaches address(‘d ti» 
the writer of the Memoirs often show that it was bdif-ved the\ wt-re 
really written by Bourri(anna d'Ii(*y uudoiibt<*tHv <*ontain plenH of 
faults. The editor ( Vilhuuan'sf, it- is saici), probabl\ had a larL''e 
share in the work, and Bourn<*nn<* must ha\'e forgoffe!} or misphit-od 
many dates and oecurnmea's. In su<*h a work, imderfaken oj man\ 
years after the events, it was inevifabb* that many errors dtoidd be 
made, and that many slat enumts slioubi beat leaM debatable, lint 
on close investigation th<‘ work .stands the attack in a w;u that 
would be impossibb^ md<!ss it Innl really l>cen written In a pervou 
in the peculiar )>()siti()n oecupiial by Piotirriemie. lie has iissjinslh 
not exaggeratxid that persition; In* really, sass Luejen llonaparfc, 
treated as e(jiial with (*(jual with Napoleon dnritsg a part of bi’^ 
career, and he (certainly was the nearest friend and ronlidant that 
Napoleon ever had in his life*. 

.1 In the not(*s in this present eJititm fheH<* vobnues lire refrrmi fe in 

brief as “ Ki'i'mnrf:/** 


Where he fails, or where the Bonapartist fire is most telling, is ir 
the account of the Egyptian expedition. It may seem odd that he 
should have forgotten, even in some thirty years, details such as th( 
way ill which the sick were removed ; but such matters were no 
in his province ; and it would be easy to match similar omission; 
in other works, such as the accounts of the Crimea, and still more o: 
the Peninsula. It is with his personal relations with Napoleon tha 
we are most concerned, and it is in them that his account receive; 
most corroboration. 

It may be interesting to see what has been said of the Memoirs b] 
other writers. We have quoted Metternich, and Lucien Bonaparte 
let us hear Meneval, his successor, who remained faithful to hi; 
master to the end: “ Absolute confidence cannot be given to state 
ments contained in Memoirs published under the name of a mai 
who has not composed them. It is known that the editor of thes( 
Memoirs ofiered to M. de Bourrienne, who had then taken refuge ii 
Holstein from his creditors, a sum said to be thirty thousand franci 
to obtain his signature to them, with some notes and addenda. M 
de Bourrienne was already attacked by the disease from which In 
died a few years later in a maison de sa7itd at C'aen. Many literar 
men co-operated in the preparation of his Memoirs. In 1825 I me 
M. de Bourrienne in Paris. He told me it had been suggested t< 
him to write against the Emperor. ‘Notwithstanding the barm hi 
has done me,’ said he, ‘ I would never do so. Sooner may my han( 
be withered.’ If M. de Bourrienne had prepared his Memoirs him 
self, he would not have stated that while he was the Emperor’ 
minister at Hamburg he worked with the agents of the Comte di 
Lille (Louis XVIII.) at the preparation of proclamations in favo 
of that Prince, and that in 1814 he accepted the thanks of the King 
Louis XVIII., fordoing so; he would not have said that Napoleoj 
had confided to him in 1805, that he had never conceived the ide: 
of an expedition into England, and that the plan of a landing, th 
preparations for which he gave such publicity to, was only a snar 
to amuse fools. The Emperor well knew that never was there ; 
plan more seriously conceived or more positively settled. M. d 
Bourrienne would not have spoken of his private interviews wit] 
Napoleon, nor of the alleged confidences intrusted to him, whil 
really Napoleon hc^d no longer received him after the 20th Octo 
ber, 1802. When the Emperor, in 1805, forgetting his faults 
named him Minister Plenipotentiary at Hamburg, he granted hin 
the customary audience, but to this favor he did not add the retur] 
of his former friendship. Both before and afterwards he constantl; 
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refused to receiye him, and he did not. corn‘.spond wifli him " ( 
val, ii. 378-79). And in another passa^^e Monoval sa vs : “ Bo'^idos, 
it would be wrong' to regard those Moiiioirs as tho uurk <»i tho man 
whose name they bear. The bitter rosontiiitml .M. do Bourrionno 
had nourished for his disgrace, tiu^ eiifoiddomoiit of fiis faonliit-s, 
and the poverty he was reduced to, rendoro<i him aooo»il)lr tn tho 
pecuniary offers made to him. lie consmitod t<>givo tho anlhtwity 
of his name to Memoirs in \viu)se ooni])ositi<»n ho had mily oo-opor- 
ated by incomplete, confused, ami often inoxa<*t mttos, materials 
which an editor was employeal to put in order." And .M(‘novai (hi. 
29-30) goes on to quote what lui himself had written in thi* Sprr- 
tateur Militaire, in which he makes much tho samt‘ as'-orti<»ns, :m,i 
especially objects to the account of mmversations with tin* Bmporor 
after 1802, except always lln^ oiu^ amlitnn-tt oti taking !o;nm for 
Hamburg. Meneval also says that Na]H>}(‘on, when In* wi>ho«! to 
obtain intelligence from Hamburg, did not <'orros|Htnd with Bour- 
rienne, but deputed iiim, Momwal, to ask Bourrionno fm* what was 
wanted. But he corroborah*s Bourrioinio on the snl»j(-ot of the 
efforts made, among otluu's hy ,F()S(‘j)hino, for hi * ro mppoinUmmt. 

Such are the statonu‘nts of tho Bonaparti^t ** pur*- ; and tie- reader, 
as has been said, can judge* for himself how far the at(a«'k ,d, 
Bourrienne, or his editor, may well have oonfimt.d tho dato nf hi. 
interviews, but he will not lu*. foumi mttoh n>tr;n on mariv point , 
His account of the eonv(*.rsation of Josephine alB r tho doath tho 
Due d’Enghien may he (■ompure<i with whuf w o know tiom Madaim* 
deRemusat, who, hy the way, would have boon honih«M if >hr had 
known that ho considered luu' to roseinble th«* fCiiipioHH JoM-phmr m 
character. 


We now come to the viewH of Suviiry, Ihi- I»u.- .!.• ii.-vij:,., « ii„ 
avowedly remained on jtrood tonim wiiJi Hmimi-niK- afire hi. <li. 
grace, though the fri(fndKhij> of Savarv was not i.xarllt a thio-r ifi it 
most men would have much firided thcin.H..lvrson, iioiin i.-mw had 
aprodigious memory; he apokc and wn»fc in Iniigiiago., and 

his pen ran as quickly as one could .speak. Xor were thee (he only 
advantages he posscs.scd. lie know tin* n>iititif ..f pnl.ii.- l.iidn. s. 
and public law. His activity and devotion made him 
to toe hirst (domsul. I knew tho (|ualitic,>) which won f,,r him the 
unlimited confidence of his chief, Imt I cannot speak with the Haiiie 
assurance of the faults which made him lose it. Honrri.'tme had 
many enemies, both on aeeoiint of his dinnwier anil of ids phu'.- ’* 
(Savary, 1 . 418-19). ' 

Marmont ought to be an impartial critic of the .M-moirs, Ihi 



says, “ lioiirricaine . . . had a V(‘ry ^raal (*a})a(!it;y, but he is a strik- 
(‘xaiuple <»i IIk^ ^n*at truth that our passions aiai always bad 
(•(Uinst*llors. by inspiring us with an iimnod<‘rat(‘ a.rdor to n^aeh a 
(‘ud, tiny of{<*u make, us miss it. i>oiirricnn(‘ had an iniinod- 
t‘rati^ lov(‘ of iiionoy. With Ids tahnits and his position in?a.r Hona.- 
partn at tin* tirst dawn of <!;r<'atncss, with tln^ (*onrid<‘n<*e and n*al 
^ 00(1 will whi<'h P)(Hiapart(* f(*It for him, in a idvv y<*ars h(‘. would 
hav(‘ <i:aim*d t‘V(‘ry(lun^ in fortuin^ and in social position. But his 
caj^cr iinpalicu(‘(‘ mined his carciu* a,t tln^ moimait vvlien it mi^ht 
hav(‘ devidopt'd and in<T(*ast‘<l ’’ (Mannont, i. (i l ). 'rin^ (aiticism 
appears Just. As to tin* M(auoirs, Mannont says (ii. 22 1), “ In 
^<*neral, these M(‘nioirs are of ^nxit V(‘raeity and powerful int<‘r(‘st 
so loij'i: as they tri*at of what tln^ author has se.<m a,nd heard; but 
when he speaks of others, his work is only an a.ss(nnbh'i^e of gra- 
tuitous suppositions and of false facts put forward for special 
purposes.’’ 

'I’he (*oinl(‘ .\lexandre de. Puymai^nu who arriv<‘d at Hamhm-^ 
Hoon aft(‘r Bourrienin* had left it in bSK), says (pa^(* Ida) of tln^ part 
of the .M«‘inoirs which relates t<) Ilamhur^j^, “ I must, aeknowh^l^e 
that pMierally his ,'iss<*rlions are well found(*d. 'Phis former (com- 
panion of Napoleon has only foro’otbni to speak of tine opinion tluit 
they had <d’ him in this town. 

“'riietnilh is, that he was beli(‘v<*(l to have made much rnoincy 
tluu'e.” 

dims wc may lake Botirri<‘!ine as a eh‘V(‘r, Jihh* man, who would 
!mv<‘ risen t<f the hijrlirst honors nmhu* th<* ICmpirc had not his short- 
sighted |; 4 ‘raHpin^ after lucn» driven him from ollhac, and piacvenbcd 
Idtn from e\cr re^ainin'i; it und(‘r Napoleon. 

In the present editiots (lie translation has be<*n earefully eojnpanal 
with the ori*.rinal M’emdi text. Where ini tin* ori^^inal text informa- 
tion is ^iven whieh has now become mere, matter of history, and 
wln^re Botnriemn* narely pnoles tiu‘ documents w<dl emm^h known 
at this day. his p^ms^ssinn of which forms pjirt of tln‘ rha.rp*s of his 
opponents, advantu»:e has been taken to li;LCht«'U lln* mass <d* tlu'. 
Memoirs, lids has beeti done (‘Specially wher<‘ (Iu‘y deal with what 
the writer did not himself .s<‘e ca- hear, fin*, part of tln^ l\I<‘inoirs 
which arc of Icavf value and «»f whi(*li MamionPs opinion has just 
heen ipioted. But in tin* personal and moia* valuable, part of the 
M(*moirH, wlu're we have the actual kmuvled^n* of the He<*r(‘tarY him- 
self, the ori«.:inal text has been either fully retaiiicd, or stunt* f<*w 
fjas.Hap's prt‘vitutHly omit1<‘d rt‘.ston‘d. lllustrativt* mdes havu^ ht‘<*u 
ttddtn! from tin* Mennurs of the. .stieeessor of Bourriemne, Mwnwal, 
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Madame de Remusat, the works of Colonel lung* on ^OTifiparic ct 
So7i Temps^ and on Lucien Bonaparte, etc., and other books. Atten- 
tion has also been paid to the attacks of the Erreurs, and \vlier(iV(?r 
these ci-itieisms are more than a mere expression of disit^reenumt., 
their purport has been recorded with, where possible, some judg- 
ment of the evidence. Thus the reader will have befoi'o him th<i 
materials for deciding himself how far Bourrienne’s statements art* 
in agreement with the facts and with the accounts of othei* writers. 

At the present time too much attention has been b) tint 

Memoirs of Madame de Remusat. She, as also Madiiiiie Junot, 
w'as the wife of a man on whom the full shower of impoiTal fav(>r.s 
did not descend, and, womanlike, she saw and thought only of the 
Court life of the great man who was never less great tlimi in lii.s 
Court. She is equally astonished and indignant that the Kinperor, 
coming straight from long hours of work with his miriii>t(u\s and 
with his secretary, could not find soft words for the htdi<*s of the 
Court, and that, a horrible thing in the eyes of a Frem-hwoinaii, 
when a mistress threw herself into his arms, he first thoug'ht of what 
political knowledge he could obtain from her. Bourrieiine, on the 
other hand, shows us the other and the really importiiiit. .side of 
Napoleon’s character. Pie tells us of the long hours in thc^ ( ’ahinci, 
of the never-resting activity of the Consul, of Napoleon’s < I foams, no 
ignoble dreams and often realized, of great labors of p<^'*<‘<* as well 
as of war. ITe is a witness, and the more valuable a.s it rolueiant 
one, to . the marvellous powers of the man who, if not tht* gn‘a(cst. 
was at least the one most fully endowed with every great <iuuU(y of 
mind and body the world has ever seen. 


R. W. P. 


AlJl’IIO R’H I NTROI )l! CT ION. 


The <ii‘sir(‘ of upon aii illustrious naino oan aIou(‘ luivo pv(ni 

larth to tho niultitiuh* of publications un(i(*r the titles of historit^al 
incinoirs, st*crc( ineiuoirs, and other rhapsodies which have apj>(‘an*d 
respeetin;^ Napoleon. On lookin^j!^ into them it is dinieult. to deha- 
mim* whether tin* impud(‘ne<‘ of the writers or tin* simplicity of <ua*- 
taln r«‘adt*r.s is most astonisliin^, Yc‘l th(‘S(‘ rude and ill-di^e.sh'd 
compilations, lilhnl with absurd ajUM’dotes, fabricated sp(‘ech<‘s, (ict.i- 
tious eriiiiJ's or virtu<*s, and <lisl{ii;’ur(‘(l ijy numerous anachronisms, 
instead of bcini,!: <*onsi”;m*d to ju.st contempt arnl sp(*(‘dy oblivion, 
hm e been pu<hed into notice by speculators, and hav(‘ found zealous 
parti^'anN and (’iithusiastii* ap<do<jj;istsd 

I'or a time 1 <'n((*rtainc<l the i(h*a. (d’ noticing, oin^ by oin*, the 
numerotts errors which havt* be(*n writti'U i’esp<‘ctin^ Napoleon; hut- 
I have renouuei'ti a task whieh would have heeu too laborious to 
mvsi'lf, and \erv tedious to the i’ea<ler. I shall tht*refon‘ only eor- 
reet !ho-«e u liii’h come withiu tin* plan of my work, and which anr 
eotinccfi'd with those facts, to a more accui'atc kuo\vlcd^!^(‘ (d* which 
tlian any othei- pt>r>nn can poss(*ss 1 may lay claim. 'Then* aia* men 
who imagine that nothiu^i' doin* hy N.apolcon will even* In* forgotten; 
fmt must not the dow Imt inevitabh* intltience of tinn* In* (‘xp<*cted (o 
opcnit** with respect to him:’ 'I’hc cnccl of that intlucmn* 5s, that the 
m«>st important «*v<‘nt of an cpo(*h so<»n sinks, almost impcrc(‘ptihly 
Jim! almost disreyarded, info fin* immi‘ns<* jnas.s <d‘ hislorir'n! facts. 
'Ttmc, in if- pri»o|Tsn, diiuinisjics the pr<d»abili(y as well as the iiilcr 
csi itf such an cu-nf, us if yra<hially W(*ar.s away (In^ most, dnrahic 
monuments, 

I affaeh eifdy .a relative imporfaiu’c to what I am ahont to lay 
before the {mbije I shall yivc atuhcnfic <locnmcnts. If all perstms 
who ha\ c approaejHs! .Napoleoti, at any time and in any plnci*, wotdd 
e:nn!i<lly record what they saw and heard, withotit passion, the futtna* 
hi^foriaii would be rich in material.H. It is my wish that, lu^ who may 
uiMfcrtnk** lltc tlifhcult task of writing the history of Nap(dc<m shall 

^ l‘hi» Iiitrmluetien hiis Imm-h r»*|u'tute<l uh hearing upon the riniracter of 
the Work, hm r<dern very often to I'vontn of tho <hi.y at th<'> timo <»f its llr«t 

apiMiiifiincjs 
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find in my notes informntion useful (<> the perfeefimi of his work. 
There he will at least li rid truth. I have not the aiuhition tu wish 
that what 1 state should 1 h^ taken as al>s( .lute authority ; hut 1 hupe 
that it will always be (•()nsulte<l. 

1 have never befoia; publishe<l anythiiiii; I'espeetin^ Xapoh*oi}. 
That malevolence whieli fastens itself up<.n men who have the mi'^ 
fortune to be somewhat separated from the enovd has, h(‘eau*e 
there is always more profit in say i nit dl than ;i*ood, atfrihule<| to 
me several works on n()ua])arle; amon;^ other>, Lt s Manuin s 
d\in Homme qui iic I'a juts par M. li — , and M>ni<>irts striufs 

sur Napoleon BonapartiU ]>ar M. de l \ — — , and /.e i'n l is 
sur NapoUo7i. The initial of my name has .“-(‘rved to prMpa;i'afe thi. 
error. The incredible i; 2 ;’norance whieh runs thron;„di tlioNC niesnoirs 
the absurdities and inconeeivahh* silline>s with wlTn’li tfmy abomai, 
do not permit a man of honor and eommon sense («> allow such 
wretched rhapsodies to l>c iniputial to him. 1 deelare<l in hsib, and 
at later i^eriods, in thc^ Fnandi and hna-iixn j‘»urnaF, tliat I ha«l no 
hand in those publications, and I hen* formally repeat thi'^ de*‘lara 
tion. 

But it may be said to mas Why should we plane nmre eontidene<* 
in you than in thos(^ who hav(‘ written before \ou? 

My reply shall b(‘ ])lain. I {‘nt<‘r the li-t.s om- of tin* I have 

read all that my |)n‘de(M‘ss(>rs havi* piibli'*lnMl. I ani eiuilident that 
all I state is true. 1 liavt* no inten*-! in dei‘id\ in'i, no di'«;i'raee to 
fear, no reward to (‘X]>(‘d. I m'iiherwish to iib-eure nor embellidi 
his ^lory. However ^reat Na}>oleon mav have bfon, was he not 
also liable to pay his tril)ute to the weakness of human tiatme.* I 
speak of Na})oleon sueh as I have seen him, known hinn fre«|urnilv 
admii'ed and sonu‘tim(*s blamed him. I state what I saw. hi-ard. 
wrote, and tlnm^ht at tin* time, under eaeh i’ireunnlanre that 
occurred. 1 hav(*- not allowe<I myself to be earried awav hv the 
illusions of the imagination, nor to \w inlbieneril !»y frifaiddup or 
hatred. I shall not insert a sinofle retba-tion vvhiefs did in>t oeetir to 
me at the vo.vy moment <d* the, event whhdi pive it birth. How 
many transacitions and d<Kmm<*nts w<*re t!n*re over whieh | eould buf 
lament! — how many ni(*asures, etmtrary to my views, t.i mv prinei 
pies, and to my (diaraet(‘r ! — while tin* best intention^ w«*re iiieapidde 
of overcoming (iinK-ulti(‘s \vhh*h a nnid powerful and d»a'jde<i will 
I’endered almost insurnioimtubie. 

I also wish tuturc* historian t<M‘onipare wliat I with what 
others hav(^ rclat(‘d or may ndafe. But it will be ueoe^sary for liim 
to attend to datds, <nr(;umstuu<*es, tiifi'ereiM'e of stfuatiou, efiauge of 
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^temperament, and age, — for age has much influence over man. We 
do not think and act at fifty as at twenty-five. By exercising this 
caution he will be able to discover the truth, and to establish an 
opinion for posterity. 

The reader must not expect to find in these Memoirs an uninter- 
rupted series of all the events which marked the great career of 
Napoleon; nor details of all those battles, with the recital of which 
so many eminent men have usefully and ably occupied themselves. 
I shall say little about whatever I did not see or hear, and which is 
not supported by official documents. 

Perhaps I shall succeed in confirming truths which have been 
doubted, and in correcting errors which have been adopted. If I 
sometimes differ from the observations and statements of Napoleon 
at St. Helena, I am far from supposing that those who undertook to 
be the medium of communication between him and the public have 
misrepresented what he said. I am well convinced that none of the 
writers of St. Helena can be taxed with the slightest deception ; — 
disinterested zeal and nobleness of character are undoubted pledges 
of their veracity. It appears to me perfectly certain that Napoleon 
stated, dictated, or corrected all they have published. Their honor is 
unquestionable ; no one can doubt it. That they wrote what he com- 
municated must therefore be believed ; . but it cannot with equal con- 
fidence be credited that what he communicated was nothing but the 
truth. He seems often to have related as a fact what w^as really 
only an idea^ — an idea, too, brought forth at St. Helena, the child 
of misfortune, and transported by his imagination to Europe in the 
time of his prosperity. His favorite phrase, which was every 
moment on his lips, must not be forgotten — “What will history 
gay — what will posterity think ? ” This passion for leaving behind 
him a celebrated name is one v^hich belongs to the constitution of 
the human mind; and with Napoleon its influence was excessive. 
In his first Italian campaign he wrote thus to General Clarke: 
“That ambition and the occupation of high offices were not suffi- 
cient for his satisfaction and happiness, which he had early placed 
in the opinion of Europe and the esteem of posterity.” He often 
observed to me that with him the opinion of posterity was the real 
immortality of the soul. 

It may easily be conceived that Napoleon wished to give to the 
documents which he knew historians would, consult a favorable 
color, and to direct, according to his own views, the judgments of 
posterity on his actions. But it is only by the impartial comparison 
of periods, positions, and age that a well-founded decision will be 
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given. About his fortieth year the pliysical eonsfifutiun of Xapolet^n 
sustained considerable change; and it may In* prcsinHnl that liis 
moral qualities were aliectcd by that <-haiigi*. If !> pan iciilarly 
important not to lose sight of the preniatiin* <lcray «>!’ hi. lH*alfli. 
which, perhaps, did not i^ermit Jiini always to ju^ssr^.. tiir vigor (*f 
memory otherwise consistent (‘nough with his age*. '1 he .-fatr ui 
our organization often modilics our rec<»lh‘clions, our iVcliiigs, otn* 
manner of viewdng objects, and the iniprossinns we rreei\o. lids 
will be taken into consideration byJutHchms and thiidung mm; and 
for them I write. 

What M. de Las Cases states Napoleon to have sai«i in May, tMfh 
on the manner of writing his history (‘<irr(»horatt*s the opinion I ha\e 
expressed. It proves that all the fa<‘ts ami (>bservalii>ns In* coin 
raunicated or dictated nnauit to servt* as material s W'e loam 

from the Meinoridl that M. d(^ Las Cases wrote daily, and that (he 
manuscript was nnid ovan* by Napoleoti, who often made eorreefitnrs 
with his own hand. 'I'lni idea of a journal pleased him giaaallv. lie 
fancied it would be a work of \vhi<*h the worhl eoidd alldrd tio other 
example. Kut tlima; an^ passages in which (he oialer of ovont-^ is 
deranged; in others facts an‘ misrepr<‘sen(ed and erronemi, a>>er 
tions are made, 1 appiadumd, not altogetlnn* inv<duu(arily. 

I have paid j)artieular attention (o all that ha^^ been piddidietl by 
the noble j)a,rti(a‘pa.tors of tin* imperial eaptivlty. Nothing'. hou*<uT, 
could iudiu^e nnCo (‘haug<* a word in these Memoir-, heeau^* m.ih 
ing could tak(5 from iin* my eonvi«-(ioti of the (ruth of whal I 
personally InMU’d and saw. It will be found that Napoleon lu his 
private conversations often eontirms what I state; but u e ^-mmUnie. 
differ, and the public must jmlge. betweeti us. Iloweser, I mu t 
here mak(i one ol)S(*rvation. 

When Napob‘ou di<*tat(*<l or related in his friimd^ in St. Helena tin* 
facts which they hava* r(‘ported he was «>ut (d' the world be had 
played his part. Fortune, whi<*}i, aretu'ding to hi- nofiorjs had rMij 
ferred on him all his power and grejitne-^s. had recalled all Imr pin . 
before he sank into tin* tomb. His ruling pa-^ion would indnee htti* 
1.0 think that it was dm* to his glory to elear up eertain laef^ which 
might prov(* an unfavoral>le esecu't if thev ae<‘n{npaniia| hifu lo p<rw 
tei ity. Ihi.s w'as his rix(*d idea. Hut i- there mU Httfue ground for 
sus])ecting tlui fidelity ol him who writes (»r <!iefai«-’n hi- own hi tor\ 
Why might Ini not impose on a few per-ons in St. Helena, when he 
was able to imposes on hraiie<* and KtU'ope, r«*Hpeeiing man\ art'^ 
which enianabal Irom him <{uriiig the long duration of In'* powau ? 
The life of Napoleon w’(»uld 1 m*. very unfaithfully written were fluf 
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author to adopt as true all his bulletins and proclamations, and all 
the declarations he made at St. Helena. Such a history would fre- 
quently be in contradiction to facts ; and such only is that which 
might be entitled, The History of Napoleon, written by Himself. 

I have said thus much because it is my wish that the principles 
which have guided me in the composition of these Memoirs may be 
miderstood. I am aware that they will not please every reader; 
that is a success to which I cannot pretend. Some merit, however, 
may be allowed me on account of the labor I have undergone. It 
has neither been of a slight nor an agreeable kind. I made it a rule 
to read everything that had been written respecting Napoleon, and 
I have had to decipher many of his autograph documents, though 
no longer so familiar with his scrawl as formerly. I say decipher, 
because a real cipher might often be much more readily understood 
than the handwriting of Napoleon. My own notes, too, which were 
often very hastily made, in the hand I wrote in my youth, have 
sometimes also much embarrassed me. 

My long and intimate connection with Bonai3arte from boyhood, 
my close relations with him when General, Consul, and Emperor, 
enabled me to see and appreciate all that was projected and all that 
was done during tliat considerable and momentous period of time. 
I not only had the opportunity of being present at the conception 
and the execution of the extraordinary deeds of one of the ablest 
men nature ever formed, but, notwithstanding an almost unceasing 
application to business, I found means to employ the few moments 
of leisure which Bonaparte left at my disposal in making notes, 
collecting documents, and in recording for history facts respecthig 
which the truth could otherwise with dilliculty be ascertained ; and 
more particularly in collecting those ideas, often profound, brilliant 
and striking, but always remarkable, to which Bonaparte gave 
expression in the overflowing frankness of confidential intimacy. 

The knowledge that I possessed much important information has 
exposed me to many inquiries, and wherever I have resided since 
my retirement from public affairs much of my time has been spent 
i' replying to questions. The wish to be acquainted with the most 
minute details of the life of a man formed on an unexampled mod(d 
is very natural ; and the observation on my replies by those who 
heard them always was, “ You should publish your Memoirs ! ’’ 

I had certainly always in view the publication of my Memoirs ; 
but, at the same time, I was firmly resolved not to publish thcxU 
until a period should arrive in which I might tell the truth, and the 
whole truth. ' Wfiile Napoleon was in liie possession of power I felt 
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it right to resist the urgent applications made to me on this subject 
by some persons of the highest distinction. Truth would then have 
sometimes appeared flattery, and sometimes, also, it might not have 
been without danger. Afterwards, when the progress of events 
I’emoved Bonaparte to a far distant island in the midst of the ocean, 
silence was imposed on me by other considerations, — by considera- 
tions of propriety and feeling. 

After the death of Bonaparte, at St. Helena, reasons of a different 
nature retarded the execution of my plan. The tranquillity of a 
secluded retreat was indispensable for preparing and putting in 
order the abundant materials in my possession. I found it also 
necessary to read a great number of works, in order to rectify 
important errors to which the want of authentic documents had 
induced the authors to give credit. This much-desired retreat was 
found. I had the good fortune to be introduced, through a friend, 
to the Duchesse de Brancas, and that lady invited me to pass some 
time on one of her estates in Hainault. Received with the most 
agreeable hospitality, I have there enjoyed that tranquillity which 
could alone have rendered the publication of these volumes prac- 
ticable. 
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CHEONOLOGY OF BONAPARTE’S LIFE. 


Age. Date. Event. 

1769. Aug. 15. — Napoleon Bonaparte born at Ajaccio, in Cor- 
sica. Fourth child of Charles Bonaparte and of Lseti- 
tia, nee Ramolino. 

1. 1771. July 21. — Napoleon Bonaparte baptized in the Cathedral 
of Ajaccio. 

9. 1778. Dec. 15. — Napoleon embarks for France with his fathei*, 
his brother Joseph, and his uncle Fesch. 

9. 1779. Jan. 1. — Napoleon enters the College of Autun with 
Joseph. 

9. 1779. April 25. — Napoleon enters the Royal Military School of 
Brienne-le-Chateau. 

15. 1784. Oct. 23. — Napoleon enters the Royal Military School of 
Paris. 

15. 1785. Feb. 24. — Charles Bonaparte, father of Napoleon, dies 

from cancer in the stomach, aged thirty-eight years. 

16. 1785. Sept. 1. — Napoleon appointed Lieutenant en second in the 

Compagnie d’Autume of Bombardiers of the 5th Bri- 
gade of the 1st Battalion of the (Artillery) Regiment 
de la F^re, then quartered at Valence. 

16. 1785. Oct. 29. — Napoleon leaves the Military School of Paris. 

16. 1785. Nov. 5 to Aug. 11, 1786. — Napoleon at Valence with his 

regiment. 

17. 1786. Aug. 15 to Sept. 20, 1786. — Napoleon at Lyons with 

regiment. 

17. 1786. Oct. 17 to Feb. 1, 1787. — Napoleon at Douai with regi- 
ment. 

17. 1787. Feb. 1 to Oct. 14, 1787. — Napoleon on leave to Corsica. 

18. 1787, Oct. 15 to Dec. 24, 1787. — Napoleon quits Corsica, ar- 

rives in Paris, obtains fresh leave, and 

18. 1787. Dec. 25 to May, 1788. — Napoleon proceeds to Corsica and 
returns early in May. 

18-19. 1788. May to April 4, 1789. — Napoleon at Auxonne with regi- 
ment. 
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CimONOLOQY OF BONAPARTE* B LIFE. 


AGE. Date. Event. 

19- 20. 1789. May 1 to Sept. 15, 1789. — Kapoleon at Auxonne witli 

regiment. 

20- 21. 1789. Sept. 16 to June 1, 1791. — Napoleon proceeds to Corsica; 

engages in revolutionary movements; returns on 18tli 
February, 1791, having overstaid leave from lOtU 
October, 1790; absence excused on account of con- 
trary winds. 

21- 22. 1791. June 2 to Aug. 29, 1791. — Napoleon joins the 4th Ih?gi- 

ment of Artillery at Valence as Lieutenant en. 
premier. 

22. 1791. Aug. 30. — Napoleon starts for Corsica on leave for three 
months; elected in April, 1792, as second Lieutenant- 
Colonel of 2d Battalion of Corsican Volunteers; 
engages in fresh revolutionary attempts; (piits ('or- 
sica, 2d May, 1792, for France, where he has been 
dismissed for absence without leave. 

22. 1791. Bee. 12.— Marie Louise, daughter of Emperor Francis, born. 

22. 1792. June 20. — Attack of mob on Tuileries; King wears cap of 
liberty; Napoleon looking on. 

22. 1792. Aug. 10. — Sack of Tuileries; slaughter of Swi.ss Guard; 

King suspended from his functions. 

23. 1792. Aug. 30. — Napoleon re-instated; explaining his absenc(*, a.s 

serving with volunteers, and is promoted as Captaiii 
of 4th Class, with ante-date of 6th February, 1792. 

23, 1792. Sept. 14 to June 11, 1793. — Napoleon in Corsica engaged 
in revolutionary attempts, till, having declared agaiu.st 
Paoli, he and his family have to quit Corsica. Mean- 
while France declared a Republic, 21st Sept.(uubei% 
1792; Louis KVI. guillotined 21st January, 1793. 

23. 1793. June 13 to July 14, 1793. — Napoleon with his couipany at 

Nice. 

23-24. 1793. July 14 to Oct. 9, 1793. — Napoleon with army of C'arteaux 
in the south, acting against Marseilles and Toulon. 

24. 1793. Oct. 9 to Dec. 19. — Napoleon placed in comnuuid of part 

of artillery of army of Carteaux before 'foulon ; nuuh^ 
Chef de Bataillon (Major), 19th October; J\)vdou 
taken, 19th December. 

24. 1793. Dec. 22. —Napoleon nominated provisionally General of 
Brigade; approved later; receives commission, 16th 
February, 1794. 

24. 1793. Dec. 26 to April 1, 1794. — Napoleon appointed inspcM'tor 
of the coast from the Rhone to the Var, and on 
inspection duty. 

24. 1794. April 1 to Aug. 5, 1794. —Napoleon with army of Italy 
under Dumerbion: nreoarino- nbitw 
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GHEONOLOGT OF BONAPAETE'S LIFE. 

Age. Date. Event. 

Aug. 6 to Aug. 20, 1794. — Napoleon in arrest after fall of 
Bobespierre on suspicion of treachery. 

Sept. 14 to March 29, 1795. — Napoleon commanding artil- 
lery of an intended maritime expedition to Corsica. 
March 27 to May 10. — Napoleon ordered from the 
south to join the army in La Vendee to command its 
artillery ; arrives in Paris, 10th May. 

June 13. —Napoleon ordered to join Hoche’s army at 
Brest, to command a brigade of infan tiy; remains in 
Paris; 21st August, attached to Comite de Saint Pub- 
lic as one of four advisers; loth September, struck off 
list of employed generals for disobedience of orders in 
not proceeding to the west. 

Oct. 5, 13th Vendemiaire (Jour des Sections). — Napoleon 
defends the Convention from the revolt of the Sec- 
tions, and fires on the people, as second in command 
under Barras. 

Oct. 16. — Napoleon appointed provisionally General of 
Division. 

Oct. 20. — ^Napoleon appointed General of Division and Com- 
mander of the Army of the Interior {i.e. of Paris). 
March 2. — Napoleon appointed Commander-in-Chief of 
the Army of Italy; 9th March, marries Josephine 
Tascher de la Pagerie, Vicomtesse de Beauharnais, 
widow of General Vicomte Alexandre de Beauhar- 
nais, and leaves Paris for Italy on 11th March. 

26. 1796. — First Italian campaign of Napoleon against Austrians 
under Beaulieu, and Sardinians under Colli. Battle 
of Montenotte, 12th April; Millesimo, 13th April; 
Dego, 14th and 15th April; Mondovi, 21st April; 
Armistice of Cherasco with Sardinians, 2Sth April; 
Battle of Lodi, 9th May; Austrians beaten out of 
Lombardy and Mantua besieged. 

26. 1796. July and Aug. — First attempt of Austrians to relieve 
Mantua; battle of Lonato, 31st July; Lonato and 
Castiglione, 3d August; and, again, Castiglione, 5th 
and 6th August; Wurmser beaten off, and Mantua 
again invested. 

27. 1796. Sept. — Second attempt of Austrians to relieve Mantua; 
battles of Calliano, 4th September; Primolano, 7th 
September; Bassano, Stli September; St. Georges, 
15tli September; Wurmser driven into Mantua and 
invested there. Meanwhile Jourdaii has been forced 
back across the Rhine by the Archduke Charles on 
21st September; Moreau, after two celebrated retreats, 
recrosses the Khine, 25th October. 


24- 25. 1794. 
25. 1794. 

25. 1795. 

25- 26. 1795. 

26. 1795. 

26. 1795. 
26. 1795. 
*26. 1796. 
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age. Date. Event. 

2G. 1796. l^ov. — Third attempt of Austrians to relieve Mantua. 

battles of Caldiero, 11th hTovember, and Areola, 15th, 
16th, and 17th November; Alvinzi driven off. 

27. 1797. Jan. — Fourth attempt to relieve Mantua; battles of 
Rivoli, 14th January, and Favorita, 16th Jaiinai'y; 
Alvinzi again driven off. 

27. 1797. Feb. 2. — Wurmser surrenders Mantua with 18,000 men. 

27. 1797. March 10. — Napoleon commences his advance n t he 

Archduke Charles; beats him at the Tagliamento, l(>th 
March; 7th April, armistice of Judenbourg; ISt h 
April, Provisional treaty of Leoben with Austria, 
who cedes the Netherlands, and is to get the Venetiitii 
territory on the mainland; Hoche advances, crossi*.H 
the Rhine same day, and Moreau on 20th April, till 
stopped by news of peace. 

28. 1797. Sept. 4 . — Coup d'etat of 18th Fructidor; majority of 

Directors, supported by the Jacobins and by Napo- 
leon, put down Royalist movement and banish many 
deputies to Cayenne. 

28. 1797. Oct. 17. — Treaty of Campo-Formio between France aiici 
Austria to replace that of Leoben; Venice parti tioneti, 
and itself now falls to Austria. 


28. 1798. Jan. 19. — Congress of Rastadt formally opens, contiiiue.H 
till 28th April, 1799. 

28. 1798. Egyptian expedition. Napoleon sails from Toulon, 19f li 
May; takes Malta, 12th June; lands near Alexandria 
1st July; Alexandria taken, 2d July; battle of tlie 
Chebreisse, 13th July; battle of the Pyramids, 211 Ht 
July; Cairo entered, 23d July. 

28. 1798. Aug. 1. — Battle of the Nile. 

29. 1799. March 3. —Napoleon starts for Syria; 7th March, take.<? 

Jaffa; 18th March, invests St. Jean d’Acre; 16th 
April, Battle of Mount Tabor; 22d May, siege of 
Acre raised; Napoleon reaches Cairo, 14th June. 

29. 1799. July 25. — Battle of Aboukir; Turks defeated. Meanwhih- 
the Austrians and Russians have driven the Fr(*iH*h 


30 . 


out of Italy, Macdonald being beaten by Suwarrow on 
the Trebbia, 18th to 20th .June, and Hoche being ih- 
feated and killed at Novi, 15th August; French in .siutii* 
when Napoleon took command in 1796. 

1799. August (22d August, Thiers; 24th August, Bourrienno; 

10th September, Marraont). —Napoleon sails from 
Egypt; lands at Frejus, 6th October. Meanwhiio 
Massena beats the Russians and Austrians, 25th and 
26th September, at Zurich; Suwarrow forces his wav 
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CHRONOLOGY OP BONAPARTE'S LIFE. x-xx^ix 

A.GE. Date. Event. 

30, 1799. Oct. 9 and 10, 18th and 19th Brumaire. — Napoleon seizes 
power. Provisionary Consulate formed — Napoleon, 
Sieyes, and lioger Ducos. 

30. 1799. Bee. 25th. — Napoleon, First Consul; Caihbaceres, Second 
Consul; Lebrun, Third Consul. 

30. 1800. April 25. — Moreau commences his advance into Germany, 
and forces Austrians back on Ulm. 

30. 1800. May and June. — Marengo campaign. 14th May, Napo- 

leon commences passage of St. Bernard; 2d June, 
enters Milan; 4th June,- Massena surrenders Genoa to 
Austrians; 9tli June, Lannes gains battle of Monte- 
bello; 14th June, battle of Marengo; Besaix killed 
(Kleber assassinated in Egypt same day); armistice 
signed by Napoleon with Melas, 15th June; Genoa 
and Italian fortresses surrendered to French; Moreau 
concludes armistice, 15th J uly, having reached middle 
of Bavaria. 

31. 1800. Nov. 28. — Rupture of armistice with Austria; 3d Decem- 

ber, Moreau gains battle of Hohenlinden. 

31. 1800. Dec. 24 (Sd Nivdse). — Affair of the Rue St. Nicaise; at- 
tempt to assassinate Napoleon by infernal machine. 

31. 1801. Feb. 9. — Treaty of Luneville between France and Ger- 
many; Venice partitioned; left bank of Rhine and 
the Austrian Netherlands secured to France. 

31. 1801. July 15. — Concordat with Rome; Roman Catholic reli- 

gion restored in France. 

32. 1801. Oct. 1. — Preliminaries of peace between France and Eng- 

land signed at London. 

32. 1802. Jan. 26. — Napoleon Vice-President of Italian Republic. 

32. 1802. March 27. — Treaty of Amiens; England restores all con- 
quests except Ceylon and Trinidad; French to evacuate 
Naples and Rome; Malta to be restored to Knights. 

32. 1802. May 19. — Legion of Honor instituted ; carried out 14th 
July, 1814. 

32. 1802. Aug. 4. — Napoleon First Consul for life. 

33. 1803. Feb. 25. — Recess (or Reichs Deputation) of the German 

Empire; mediatization of the smaller and of the 
ecclesiastical States of Germany. 

33. 1803. May. — War between France and England. 

33. 1803. March 5. — ‘ Civil Code (later, Code Napoleon) decreed. 

34. 1804. March 21. — Due d^Enghien shot at Vincennes. 

34. 1804. May 18. — Napoleon, Empereur des Francais; crowned 2d 
December. 

36. 1805. Ulm campaign; 26th September, Napoleon crosses the 
Rhine; 14th October, battle of Elchingen; 20th Octo- 
ber, Mack surrenders Ulm. 
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Age. Date. Event. 

36. 1805. Oct. 21. — Battle of Trafalgar. 

36. 1805. Dec. 2. — Russians and Austrians defeated at 
litz. 

36. 1805. Dec. 26. — Treaty of Presburg; Austria cedes her 
Venetian lands to Kingdom of Italy, and the 
Bavaria, which with Wiirtemberg, is recogni^ 
Kingdom. 

36. 1806. Feb. 15. — Joseph Bonaparte enters Naples as King 
36. 1806. June 5. — Louis Bonaparte, King of Holland. 

36. 1806. Julyl. — Confederation of the Rhine formed; IST 

protector; German Empire dissolved 6th - 
Francis I. takes title of Francis II. of Austria - 

37. 1806. — Jena campaign with Prussia. Battle of Saalfe" 

October; battles of Jena and of Auerstadt, l4t 
her; Berlin occupied, 25th October. 

37. 1806. Nov. 21. — Berlin decrees issued. 

37. 1807. Feb. 8. — Battle of Eylau with Russians, indecisi^ 
June, battle of Friedland, decisive. 

37. 1807. July 7. — Treaty of Tilsit. Prussia partitioned; 

provinces forming Duchy of Warsaw under ! 
provinces on left of Elbe, with Hesse Cassc 
into Kingdom of Westphalia for Jerdme 
parte. 

37. 1807. Aug. and Sept. — English expedition against Coper: 

38. 1807. Oct. 27. — Secret treaty of Fontainebleau between 

and Spain for the partition of Portugal; Juno 
Lisbon, 30th November; Royal Family witlic 
Brazil. 

38. ,1808. March. — French, under Murat, gradually occiii>; 

under pretence of march on Portugal; 2d Ma^ 
rection at Madrid ; 9th May, treaty of Bayonne ; 
IV. of Spain cedes throne; Joseph Bonapart. 
f erred from Naples to Spain; replaced at ISfi 
Murat. 

38. 1808. . July 22. — Dupont surrenders to Spaniards at Bayl 

leads to evacuation of Madrid by French. 

39. 1808. Aug. 17. — Wellesley defeats Laborde at Rolica, an 

on 21st at Vimiera; 30th August, Convention <> 
for evacuation of Portugal by Junot. 

39. 1808. Sept. 27 to Oct. 14. — Conferences at Erfurt betwec* 
Icon, Alexander, and German Sovereigns. 

39. 1808. Nov. and Dec. — Napoleon beats the Spanisli 
enters Madrid; marches against Moore, T> 
denly returns to France to prepare for Austri 
paign. 
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AGE. Date. Eviint. 

39. 1S09. — Campaign, of \\ agrani. a'lvancf*. l*)!h Aj>ril: 

battle of Abensberg, :ir>r!i April; Et'*kmriliL liifii April: 
Napoleon occupies Vienna, 13: h May; beaten back at 
Essling, 22d May; finally crosses Darafoe. 4:li July, 
and defeats Austrians at Wagrani, July: Arniis- 
tice of Znaim, 12th July'. 

40. 1809. Oct. 14. — Treaty of Schoenbriinn or of Vienna; Austria 

cedes Istria, Carintliia, etc., to France, and .Salzburg 
to Bavaria. 

40. 1809. Dec. 15-16. — Josephine divorced. 

40. 1810. April 1 and 2. — Marriage of Napoleon, aged 40, with 
Marie Louise, aged 

40. 1810. July 3. — Louis Bonaparte abdicates crown of Holland, 

which is annexed to French Empire on Otli July. 

41. 1810. Dec. 13. — Hanseatic towns and all northern coast of Ger- 

many annexed to French Empire. 

41. 1811. March 20. — The King of Borne, son of NaiX)leon, 
born. 

42- 43. 1812. June 23. — War with Russia; Napoleon crosses the Niemen; 

Tth September, battle of Moskwa or Borodino; Napo- 
leon enters Moscow, 14th September; commences liis 
retreat, 19th October. 

43. 1812. Oct. 22-23. — Conspiration of General Malet at Paris. 

43. 1813. Nov. 26-28. — Passage of the Beresina; 5th December, 

Napoleon leaves his army; arrives at Paris, ISth De- 
cember. 

43- 44. 1813. — Leipsic campaign. 2d May, Napoleon defeats Russians 

and Prussians at Lutzen; and again on 20th-21st Alay 
at Bautzen (21st June, battle of Vittoria, Joseph 
decisively defeated by Wellington); 26th June, inter- 
view of Napoleon and Metternich at Dresden: lOth 
August, midnight, Austria joins the allies: 26th-27th 
August, Napoleon defeats allies at Dresden, but Vam- 
damme is routed at Kulm on 30th August, and on 
16th-19tli October, Napoleon is beaten at Leipsic; 
30th October, Napoleon sweeps Bavarians from liis 
path at Hanau. 

44. 1814. Allies advance into France; 29th January, battle of BrP 

enne; 1st February, battle of La Rothiere. 

44. 1814. Feb. 5 to March IS. — Conferences of Chatillon (siir Seine). 
44. 1814. Feb. 11. — Battle of Montmirail; 14tli February, of Vaii- 
champs ; ISth February, of Montereau. 

44. 1814. Feb. 23-24. — Wellington crosses the Adoiir, and beats 
Soiilt at Orthes on 27tli February. 

44. 1814. March 7. — Battle of Ci*aon ; 9th-10th March, Laon ; 20th 
March, Arcis sur I’Aube. 
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Age. Date. Event. 

44. 1814. March 21. — IN’apoleon commences his march to throw h i 

self on the communications of the allies; 25th Mar*<-li» 
allies commence their march on Paris; Battle of 
Pfere Champenoise, Marmont and Alortier beaton; 
28th March, Naijoleon turns back at St. Dizier 
follow allies; 29th March, Empress and Court Icavo 
Paris. 

44. 1814. March SO. — Paris capitulates; Allied Sovereigns enter or i 
31st March. 

44. 1814. April 2. — Senate declare the dethronement of ISTapoleon, 
who abdicates, conditionally, on 4th April in favor of 
his son, and unconditionally on 6th April; Marrnoiit’H 
corps marches into the enemy’s lines on otli April ; <ni 
11th April Napoleon signs the treaty giving him Klbrt 
for life; 20th Ai^ril, Napoleon takes leave of tbf? 
Guard at Fontainebleau; 3d May, Louis XYIII. enters 
Paris; 4th May, Napoleon lands in Elba. 

44. 1814. May 30th. — First Treaty of Paris; France restricted to 

. limits of 1792, with some slight additions, part of 

Savoy, etc. 

45. 1814. October 3. — Congress of Yienna meets for settlement of 


Europe; actually opens 3d November. 

1S15. Feb. 26. Napoleon quits Elba; lands near Cannes, 1st 
March; 19th March, Louis XYIII. leaves Paris about, 
midnight; 20th March, Napoleon enters Paris. 

1S15. 16th June. — Battle of Ligny and Quatre Bras; ISth Jurjo, 
Battle of Waterloo. 

45-46. IS15. June 29. — Napoleon leaves Malmaison for Roehofort. ; 

surrenders to English, 15th July; sails for St. Tfelona. 
dft 101 .. -vT August; arrives at St. Helena, 15th October. 

• Nov. 20.— Second treaty of Paris; Prance restricted t.o 

limits of 1790; losing Savoy, etc., pays an indcinuit.y, 
and receives an army of occupation. 

olyrs.8 mths. 1821^^ May 5.-Napoleon dies 5.45 p.m.; buried Hth 

1840. Oct. 15.--Body of Napoleon disentombed; embarked in Mi,. 

Belle Poule, commanded by the Prince de Joinvilb^ 
son of Louis Philippe, on 16th October; placed in tliv 
Invalides loth December, 1840. 


45. 


45. 



NOTE. 


The Editor of the 1836 edition has added to the Memoirs several 
chapters taken from or founded on other works of the time, so as to 
make a more complete history of the period. These materials have 
been mostly retained, but with the corrections which later publica- 
tions have made necessary. A chapter has now been added to give 
a brief account of the part played by the chief historical personages 
during the Cent Jours, and another at the end to include the removal 
of the body of Napoleon from St. Helena to France. 

Two special improvements have, it is hoped, been made in this 
edition. Great care has been taken to get names, dates, and figures 
rightly given, — points much neglected in most translations, though 
in some few cases, such as Davoust, the ordinary but not strictly 
correct spelling has been followed to suit the general reader. The 
number of references to other works which are given in the notes 
will, it is believed, be of use to any one wishing to continue the 
study of the history of Napoleon, and may preserve them from 
many of the errors too often committed. The present Editor has 
had the great advantage of having his work shared by Mr. Richard 
Bentley, who has brought his knowledge of the period to bear,- and 
who has found, as only a busy man could do, the time to minutely 
enter into every fresh detail, with the ardor which soon seizes any 
one who long follows that enticing pursuit, — the special study of 
an historical period. 

R. W. P. 

January, 1885. 
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MEMOIES 


OF 

ISTAPOLEON BONAPARTR 


CHAPTER I. 
1769 — 1783. 


Authentic date of Bonaparte’s birth — His family ruined by the Jesuits — 
His taste for military amusements — Sham siege at the College of Brienne 

— The porter’s wife and Napoleon — My intimacy with Bonaparte at col- 
lege — His love for the mathematics and his dislike of Latin — He defends 
Paoli and blames his father — He is ridiculed by his comrades — Igno- 
rance of the monks — Distribution of prizes at Brienne — Madame de 
Montesson and the Duke of Orleans — Report of M. Keralio on Bonaparte 

— He leaves Brienne. 

Napoleon Bonaparte was born at Ajaccio, in Corsica, on 
the 15th of August, 1769 ; 1 the original orthography of his 
name was Buonaparte, but he suppressed the u during his 
first campaign in Italy. His motives for so doing were 

1 The question as to the date of Napoleon’s birth is fully gone into in 
Colonel’s lung’s work, Bonaparte et Son Temps (tome i. pp. 39-52), from 
which the following summary is made. The first two children of Charles 
Bonaparte — a son born in 1765, and a daughter born 1767 — both died young. 
A third child, a son, was born on 7th January, 176B, at Corte; and a fourth 
child, also a son, was horn on 15th August, 1769, at Ajaccio. There is no 
doubt as to these dates, or as to Joseph and Napoleon being the two sons so 
born; the question is, was Napoleon the second or first of these two? By 
the copy of an* ‘Acte de Naissance” preserved in the French War Office 
the child born on 7tli January, 17()8 was baptized “ Nahvlione.” In the arch- 
ives of Ajaccio, a copy of a non-existing original record of baptism gives the 
name of the child then horn as “ Joseph NahuUon.^' By the official records of 
Corsica, Napoleone Bonaparte, born 15th August, 17(>9, was baptized 21sb 
July, 1771. Colonel lung inclines to the belief that Napoleon was born on 
7tli January, 1768, at Corte, and Joseph on 1,5th August, 1769. He suggests 
that when, in 1778, Charles Bonaparte obtained permission for oiu^ son to 
enter Brienne at the cost of the State, tinding that the age of the child must 
be under ten years, and Napob'on, tlie son chosen to enter, being really over 
tbe age, he used the baptismal record of tlie second son for the first Napo- 

1 
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merely to render the spelling conformable with the pronunci- 
ation, and to abridge his signature. He signed Buonaparte^ 
even after the famous 13th Vend^miaire. 

It has been affirmed that he was born in 1768, and that 
he represented himself to be a year younger than he really 
was. This is untrue. He always told me the 9th of August 
was his birthday, and as I was born on the 9th of July, 1769, 
our proximity of age served to strengthen our union and 
friendship when we were both at the Military College o£ 
Brienne. 

The false and absurd charge of Bonaparte having misrepre- 
sented his age, is decidedly refuted by a note in the register* 
of M. Berton, sub-principal of the College of Brienne, in which 
it is stated that M. Napoleon de Buonaparte, ecuyer, born 
in the city of Ajaccio, in Corsica, on the 15th of August, 
1769, left the Royal Military College of Brienne on the 17tli 
October, 1784. 

The stories about his low extraction are alike devoid of 
foundation. His family was poor, and he was educated at 
the public expense, an advantage of which many honorable 
families availed themselves. A memorial addressed by his 

leon. To support this theory he throws dOubt on the copy preserved in. 
Ajaccio, saying that the name Josep/i is given in the French: form at the 
time the French language was not used , in Corsica. In 1794, when Joseph 
married, the witnesses brought to prove his age and place of birth, because 
the records could not be then got at, testified ^that Joseph, aged about 25, 
was born at Ajaccio, that is, at the place where the son was born on 15th 
August 1769. But nothing seems really proved, except that, whether by 
error or fraud, the Bonapartes were unfortunate in their dates, and were 
fond of giving the same name to child after child. Thus there were several 
Marie-Annes. In the marriage-contract of Napoleon with Josephine, his 
date of birth is given as 5th February, 1768, while she, really born on 23d July, 
1763, is stated to have been born on 23d June, 1767, the ages of the pair being 
thus made to approximate, instead of a real difference of at least five years. 
Even in Napoleon’s name the greatest uncertainty appears to have prevailed. 
It figures in the different documents as Nabulione, Napoleone, Napokeone, 
Napolione, and, on the Vendome column, as “Neapolio. im Aug.” It will 
be noticed that the document given by Bourienne and the statements of Na- 
poleon to him really prove little or nothing, as if once the date of his birth 
had been altered to a wrong date, it would have been necessary to adhere to 
the alteration. But on the whole, allowing for all the confusion of the time 
and of his family affairs, it seems safest to adhere to the date of 15th 
August, 1769. 

[Another reason for the change of date might be the wish to appear by 
birth a French citizen, Corsica not having been annexed to France until 
June, 1769. — See Notes and Queries, 1st Series, vol. vi. p. 265; also Qtiar- 
terly Review, No. 23, and some succeeding numbers.] 





father, Charles Buonaparte, to the Minister of War states that 
his fortune had been reduced by the failure of some enterprise 
in which he had engaged, and by the injustice of the Jesuits, 
by whom he had been deprived of an inheritance. The object 
of this memorial was to solicit a sub-lieutenant’s commission 
for Napoleon, who was then fourteen years of age, and to 
get Lucien entered a pupil of the Military College. The 
Minister wrote on the back of the memorial, Give the usual 
answer, if there be a vacancy ; ” and on the margin are these 
words — This gentleman has been informed that his request 
is inadmissible as long as his second son remains at the 
school of Brienne. Two brothers cannot be placed at the 
same time in the military schools.” When Napoleon was 
fifteen he was sent to Paris until he should attain the requisite 
age for entering the army. Lucien was not received into 
the College of Brienne, at least not until his brother had 
quitted the Military School of Paris. 

, Bonaparte was undoubtedly a man of good family. I 
have seen an authentic account of his genealogy, which he 
obtained from Tuscany. A great deal has been said about the 
civil dissensions which forced his family to quit Italy and take 
refuge in Corsica. On this subject I shall say nothing. 

Many and various accounts have been given of Bonaparte’s 
youth. ^ He has been described in terms of enthusiastic 

1 The following interesting trait of Napoleon’s childhood is derived from 
the Memoirs of the TJucliesse d^Abrantes: — “He was one day accused by 
one of his sisters of having eaten a basketful of grapes, figs, and citrons, 
which had come from the garden of his uncle the Garion. None but those 
acquainted with the Bonaparte family can form any idea of the enormity of 
this offence. To eat fruit belonging to the imcle the Camm was infiniteiy 
more criminal than to eat grapes and figs which might be claimed by any- 
body else. An inquiry took ])lace. Napoleon denied the fact, and was 
whipped. He was told that if he would beg x>ardon he sliould be forgiven. 
He protested that he was innocent, but he was not believed. If I recollect 
rightly, his mother was at the time on a visit to M. de Marheuf, or some 
other friend. The result of Najmloon’.s obstinacy was that he was kept thr(‘e 
whole days upon bread and cheese, and that cheese was not broedo. How- 
ever, he would not cry : he was dull, hut not sulky. At length, on the fourth 
day of his punishment, a little friend of Marianne Bonaparte returned from 
the country, and on hearing of Napoleon’s disgrace she confessed that she 
and Marianne had eaten the fruit. It was now Marianne’s turn to be pun- 
ished. When Napoleon was asked why he had not accused his sister, ho 
replied that though he suspected that she w%as guilty, yet out of considera- 
tion to her little friend, who had no share in the falsehood, he had said 
nothing. He was then only seven years of age” (vol. i. p. 9, edit. 1883). 
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praise and exaggerated condemnation. It is ever thus with 
individuals who bj talent or favorable circumstances are- 
raised above their fellow-creatures. Bonaparte himself 
laughed at all the stories which were got up for the purpose 
of embellishing or blackening his character in early life. 
An anonymous publication, entitled the History of Napo- 
leon llondparte^ from Ms Birth to his Last Abdication, qoti- 
tains perhaps the greatest collection of false and ridiculous 
details about his boyhood. Among other things, it is stated 
that he fortified a garden to protect himself from the attacks 
of his comrades, who, a few lines lower down, are described 
as treating him with esteem and respect. I remember the 
circumstances which, probably, gave rise to the fabrication 
inserted in the work just mentioned; they were as follows. 

During the winter of 1783-84, so memorable for heavy 
falls of snow, Napoleon was greatly at a loss for those retired 
walks and outdoor recreations in which he used to take inucli 
delight. He had no alternative but to mingle with liis 
comrades, and, for exercise, to walk with them up and down 
a spacious hall. Napoleon, weary of this monotonous prom- 
enade, told his comrades that he thought they might amuse 
themselves much better with the snow, in the great court- 
yard, if they would get shovels and make horn works, dig 
trenches, raise parapets, cavaliers, etc. “This being done,’^ 
said he, “we may divide ourselves into sections, form a siege, 
and I will undertake to direct the attacks.'' The proposal' 
which was received with enthusiasm, was immediately pul; 
into execution. This little sham war was carried on for tlu*. 
space of a fortnight, and did not cease until a quantity oi’ 
gravel and small stones having got mixed with the snow 
of which we made our bullets, many of the combatants, be- 
siegers as well as besieged, were seriously wounded. I wedl 
remember that I was one of the worst sufferers from, tliis 
sort of grai^eshot fire. 

It IS almost unnecessary to contradict the story about tlio 
ascent of the balloon. It is now very well known that tin- 
hero of that headlong adventure was not young Bonaparte^, 
as has been alleged, but one of his comrades. Bndnnf 
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Chambon, who was somewhat eccentric. Of this his subse- 
quent conduct afforded sufficient proofs. 

Bonaparte’s mind was directed to objects of a totally 
different kind. He turned his attention to political science. 
During some of his vacations he enjoyed the society of the 
Abbe Eaynal, who used to converse with him on government, 
legislation, commercial relations, etc. 

On festival days, when the inhabitants of Brienne were 
admitted to our amusements, posts were established for the 
maintenance of order. Nobody was permitted to enter the 
interior of the building without a card signed by the princi- 
pal or vice-principal. The rank of officers or sub-officers was 
conferred according to merit; and Bonaparte one day had 
the command of a post, when the following little adven- 
ture occurred, which affords an instance of his decision of 
character. 

The wife of the porter of the school,^ who was very well 
known, because she used to sell milk, fruit, etc., to the pupils, 
presented herself one Saint Louis day for admittance to the 
representation of the Death of Caesar, corrected^ in which I 
was to perform the part of Brutus. As the woman had no 
ticket, and insisted on being admitted without one, some dis- 
turbance arose. The sergeant of the post reported the matter 
to the officer, Napoleon Bonaparte, who in an imperious tone 
of voice exclaimed : Send away that woman, who comes here 
with her camp impudence.” This was in 1782. 

Bonaparte and I were eight years of age when our friend- 
ship commenced. It speedily became very intimate, for there 
was a certain sympathy of heart between us. I enjoyed this 
friendship and intimacy until 1784, when he was transferred 
from the Military College of Brienne to that of Paris. I was 
one among those of his youthful comrades who could best 
accommodate themselves to his stern character. Plis natural 
reserve, his disposition to meditate on the conquest of Corsica, 
and the impressions he had received in childhood respecting 

1 This woman, Haute, was afterwards placed at Malmaison, with her 
hushand. They both died as concierges of Malmaison. This shows that 
Napoleon had a memory. — Bourrienne. 
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the misfortunes of his country and his family^ led him to 
seek retirement, and rendered his general demeanor, though 
in appearance only, somewhat unpleasing- Our equality of 
age brought us together in the classes of the luathematics and 
belles lettres. His ardent wish to acquire knowledge was 
remarkable from the very commencement of his studies. 
When he hrst came to the college lie spoke only the Corsi- 
can dialect, and the Sieur Dupuis,^ who was vice-principal 
before Father Berton, gave him instructions in the French 
language. In this he made such rapid progress that in a 
short time he commenced the first rudixnents of Latin. But 
to this study he evinced such a repugnance that at the age of 
Mteen he was not out of the fourth class. There I left him 
very speedily ; but I could never get before him in the mathe- 
matical class, in which he was undoubtedly the cleverest lad 
at the college. I used sometimes to help) him with his Latin 
themes and versions in return for the aid he afforded me in 
the solution of problems, at which he evinced a degree of 
readiness and facility which perfectly astonished me. 

When at Brienne, Bonaparte was reinarka,l)l(‘ for the dark 
color of his complexion (which, subsequently, tlu^ clilnatt^ of 
France somewhat changed), for his piercing and scrutinizing 
glance,^ and for the style of his conversation both with his 
masters and comrades. His conversation a.l most always Ixyre 
the appearance of ill-humor, and he was <u*rtainly not very 
amiable. This I attribute to the misfortun(‘s Ins family had 


I afterwards filled the post of librarian to Napoleon at Malniaison. 
ihe Duchesse d’AbrantSs, speaking of the p<-rsonal eharaepn-mticH of 
Bonaparte in youth and manhood, says, ‘‘Savoria (old me that Naf>ol<H)n 
was never a pretty boy, as Joseph was, for example; his head always 
body, a defect common to the Bonaparte family. 
T P^iculiar charm of his rountenane(‘ lav in his 

^ expression it assumed in his inennmts of kimlmsHH 
Siikneov frightful, and though I am no <a)wa,rd I nev(J^t^ 

c^ld look at him in his fits of rage without shuddering. 'TlKMigh his stnile 
^ expression of his mouth when diH<hunful or angry 

fondmad which 

mrined to bear the crowns of a whole world : those hands of which tVw* 
most coquettish women might have been vain, an<l wliose wliite skin cov- 
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sustained and the impressions made on his mind by the con- 
quest of his country. 

The pupils were invited by turns to dine with Father Ber- 
ton, the head of the school. One day, it being Bonaparte’s 
turn to enjoy this indulgence, some of the professors who 
were at table designedly made some disrespectful remarks 
on Paoli, of whom they knew the young Corsican was an 
enthusiastic admirer. Paoli,” observed Bonaparte, was a 
great man : he loved his country ; and I will never forgive 
my father, who was his adjutant, for having concurred in the 
union of Corsica with France. He ought to have followed 
Paoli’s fortune, and have fallen with him.” ^ 

Generally speaking, Bonaparte was not much liked by his 
comrades at Brienne. He was not social with them, and 
rarely took part in their amusements. His country’s recent 
submission to France always caused in his mind a painful 
feeling, which estranged him from his schoolfellows. I, how- 
ever, was almost his constant companion. During play hours 
he used to withdraw to the library, where he read with deep 
interest works of history, particularly Polybius and Plutarch. 
He was also fond of Arrianus, but did not care much for 
Quintus Curtins. I often went off to play with my comrades, 
and left him by himself in the library. 

The temper of the young Corsican was not improved by the 
teasing he frequently experienced from his comrades, who 
were fond of ridiculing him about his Christian name Napo- 
leon and his country. He pften said to me, I will do these 
French all the mischief I can ” ; and when I tried to pacify 
him he would say, ^^But you do not ridicule me ; you like me.” 

Father Patrauld, our mathematical professor, was much 
attached to Bonaparte. He was justly proud of him as a 
pupil. The other professors, in whose classes he was not dis- 
tinguished, took little notice of him. He had no taste for 
the study of languages, polite literature, or the arts. As 
there were no indications of his ever becoming a scholar, the 
pedants of the establishment were inclined to think him 

1 Joseph Bonaparte, in his Notes on Bourriennef asserts that their father 
remained faithful to Paoli to the last (Erreurs^ tome i. p. 238). 
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stupid. His superior intelligence was, however, sufficiently 
perceptible, even through the reserve under which it was 
veiled.. If the monks to whom the superintendence of the 
establishment was confided had understood the organization 
of his mind, if they had engaged more able mathematical 
professors, or if we had had any incitement to the study of 
chemistry, natural philosophy, astronomy, etc., I am con- 
vinced that Bonaparte would have pursued these sciences 
with all the genius and spirit of investigation which he dis- 
played in a career, more brilliant it is true, but less useful to 
mankind. Unfortunately, the monks did not perceive this, 
and were too poor to pay for good masters. However, after 
Bonaparte left the college they found it necessary to engage 
two professors from Paris, otherwise the college would have 
fallen to nothing. These two new professors, MM. Burfort 
and Desponts, finished my education,* and I regretted that 
they did not come sooner. The often-repeated assertion of 
Bonaparte having received a careful education at Brienne is 
therefore untrue. The monks were incapable of giving it 
him; and, for my own part, I must confess that the extended 
information of the present day is to me a painful contrast 
with the limited course of education I received at the Mili- 
tary College. It is only surprising that the establislunent 
should have produced a single able man. 

Though Bonaparte had no reason to be satisfied witli tlie 
treatment he received from his comrades, yet he was above 
complaining of it; and when he had the supervision of any 
duty which they infringed, he would rather go to prison than 
denounce the criminals. 

I was one day his accomplice in omitting to enforci^ a duty 
which we were appointed to supervise. He prevailed on me 
to accompany him to prison, where we remained three days. 
We suffered this sort of punishment several times, l)ut with 
less severity. 

Iiip83 the Duke of Orleans and Madame de Moiitas.son 
visited Brienne ; and for upwards of a month, the ina,!rnifk;<mt 
chateau of the Comte de Brienne was a Versailles iii ininia- 
Tire. he series of brilliant entertainments which were given 
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to tlie august travellers made them almost forget the royal 
magnificence they had left behind them. 

The Prince and Madame de Montesson expressed a wish to 
preside at the distribution of the prizes of our college. Bona- 
parte and I won the prizes in the class of mathematicSj which, 
as I have already observed, was the branch of study to which 
he confined his attention, and in which he excelled. When I 
was called up for the seventh time Madame de Montesson 
said to my mother, who had come from Sens to be present at 
the distribution, “ Pray, madaine, crown your son this time ; 
my hands are a-weary/^ 

There was an inspector of the military schools, whose 
business it was to make an annual report on each pupil, 
whether educated at the public expense or paid for by his 
family. I copied from the report of 1784 a note which 
was probably obtained surreptitiously from the War Office. 
I wanted to purchase the manuscript, but Louis Bonaparte 
bought it. I did not make a copy of the note which related 
to myself, because I should naturally have felt diffident in 
making any use of it. It would, however, have served to 
show how time and circumstances frequently reversed the 
distinctions wffiich arise at school or college. Judging from the 
reports of the inspector of military schools, young Bonaparte 
was not, of all the pupils at Brienne in 1784, the one most 
calculated to excite prognostics of future greatness and glory. 

The note to which I have just alluded, and which was 
written by M. Keralio, then inspector of the military schools, 
describes Bonaparte in the following terms : — 

JttgpKtiwtt xrf Ulililarg 

1784. 

Report made for His Majesty by M. de KI&ralio. 

M. de Btwnoparte {Napoleon), horn Ntih Augui^t, 1700, height 4 feet 
10 inches 10 lines, is in the. fourth class, has a. good constitution, excel- 
lent health, character obedient, upright, grateful, conduct very regidar ; 
has been alwa.ys distinguished by his aigdicaUon to niatheniatics. Hr 
krums history and geography very passably. He is not loell up in orna- 
mental studies or in Latin, in which he is only in the fourth class. He 
will be an excellent sailor. He deserves to be passed on to the Mili- 
tary School of Paris. 
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Father Berton, Iiovvever, up]>ost*(i !i«»iiapartr';; rmiMvai 
Paris^ because he Iiad not passed t.Iii‘ou;.(ii jhf Intn-ih l.al 
clasS; and the rei^ndiitions n*([uired that, he should i»e in | 
third. I was infoniHuI by tin* vhu'-prineipal I hat a n-p( 
relative to ISTapoltHui was sent from the ( 'olleii^-f* of Ibaeiuie 
that of Paris, in whiidi he was des<*rihed as hein^^ iinmOivi 
ing^ iviperions^ and ohsthiftfr.^ 

I knew Bonaparte w(*ll ; and I think M. de K(U’ali« 
report o,f him was (‘xeec'dingly just, taxeepl, perhaps, that i 
might have said he was r/77/ /re// as to his p!‘ogre.ss iji histo 
and geography, and renj Ixtckirtini in Latin ; hut eiuiain 
nothing indicated the }>robability of his being an e./w//^ 
seaman. He himself had no thought, of the navy.* 

In consequence of M. (h‘ Kfoailitrs report, Ihmaparte w; 
transferred to the Military College of Paris, along witii My 
JMontarby de Dampierre, de Pastres, de rojnminges, and < 
Laugier de Bellecourt, who w«*re ail, like him, edtjeafed ; 
the public expense, and all, at least, as faveunldy r*q»orf»*fi. 

What could liave induetai Sir Walter Set»tt to .sav Ih: 


1 Napoleon remained apwanlsiUtive yearn in Hriennr. fvnm \pril 
the latter end of 1784. hi 178.; tiie Chen alier Hot 


... v..n iiisjH'c tor of ft 

military S(‘Jiool.s, Heleeted him tofjafiHtln* year hdhnvhnc In thr iinlit:ir\ 'a hn 
at Paris, to which thn*.!* of th(*i best Sflndars wem anmiallv ’trnt ftnjii « i« h i 
the twelve provincial military m-IiooIh of Krann-. p ih’ . unems ei 
satisfactory to know the opinion at this linn* eierriaiiu'd uf him hv iho *' wt 
were the best (pialitie,<i to jud^r^,. nin ohl master. LeeuUle. i.inf. hv.i . 

history pit Pans, boasted that, in a list Cie dmeoau rrh,»l.H-. he ho! 

dieted his pupil ^ss^bse(plen^<^'iree^. In Utvt, to the name of llnnan ufi If, 
following not(^ is added: A Cnrsirmi hff hu'fh .md r //.LnU’ a 

aotncUiiiuf (jTtuit if (’.irmmstttiuu'n fttvnr htittP Moinn* w,e* low uea on for s 

geom(3try, who also entertained a high c^piniou of him, M. Haurs hi. Cm 

man master, was the only one who saw mdhing in him, and ivan UirpriHe 
at hemg told ho was undergoing his examination ha th** arfdln \ //If ■,/ 

Bourienno IS ('crtainly wrong as to lituiap-nie ha\ ine suMhou lu nf tfi 

o^V'o dm Minister of War his father ..e, oi \ u..C h 

that, following the adviee of the Comte de Marh. ,tf; h, b , .oih .I Im 
and so \v<dl has he hik * * ♦ d» «i lhaf hi ,r ii.f* mh 

It fort}i<‘ sfdiool of Paris, and aftej w.ud- fo. f},, ,j, ouStm n 

of ioiilon. I ho retiroimmt <»f the fonmr ptnfrHHMf C\t i.dio. hr ’» It.iif f. 
the late ol my son. ft uas only <»n Ihi* fatlme of hr, mU iit:o}} o f -nf 

a aiti leuv, Napoleon h.iwng u Imrror of the mf.mfrv, le o l,* . 
they did nothing. It was on the snrre^^ of thin apple atjon tied he « 1 
allowed to ent<ir th<^ sehool of Pans t /oio;. loim- i no o| loVi odd 


r 1 *^t ’ ''o.nMi, oa.:. jia%'ing fied surrer.lod m s‘ef}ii 

him.self reinstated as eaptum after liis ahhorn’e, oirtHtuvifn,* u mv hr •sntrir 
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Bonaparte was the pride of the college, that onr matlieinat^ 
ical master was exceedingly fond of him, and that the other 
professors in the different sciences had equal reason to be 
satisfied with him ? What I have above stated, together 
with the report of M. de Keralio, bear evidence of his back- 
wardness in almost every branch of education except mathe- 
matics. Neither was it, as Sir Walter affirms, his precocious 
progress in mathematics that occasioned him to be removed 
to Paris. He had attained the proper age, and the report of 
him was favorable, therefore he was very naturally included 
among the number of the five who were chosen in 1784- 

In a biographical account of Bonaparte I have rend the 
following anecdote : — When he was fourteen years of age 
he happened to be at a party where some one had pronounced 
a high eulogium on Turenne ; and a lady in the company 
observed that he certainly was a great man, but that she 
should like him better if he had not burned the Palatinate. 
“ What signifies that,’’ replied Bonaparte, ^df it was neces- 
sary to the object he had in view ? ” 

This is either an anachronism or a mere fabrication. Bo- 
naparte was fourteen in the year 1783. He was then at Bri- 
eniie, where certainly he did not go into company, and least 
of all the company of ladies. 



CHAPTER II. 

1784 — 1794. 

Bonaparte enters the Military. College of Paris — He urges mo to omhraoo 
the military profession — His report on the state of the Military S<rho<il of 
Paris — He obtains a commission — I set off for Viomia — lo 
Paris, where I again meet Bonaparte — PHs singular plans for raising 
money— Louis XVI. with the red cap on his head — The 10th of A iignst 
— My departure for Stuttgart — Bonaparte goes to Corsica — My name 

inscribed on the list of emigrants — Bonaparte at the si(\ge of 'ronlon 

Le Souper de Beaucaire — Napoleon’s mission to Gcmoa — His arn\st - - 
His autobif graphical justification — Duroc’s first coiinection with Bonn- 
parte. 

Bonaparte was fifteen years and two months old who.n lu* 
went to the Military College of Paris. ^ I aocompanichl him 
in a carriole as far as Hogent sur Seine, whenee tlio <‘.oa(‘h 
was to start. We parted with regret, and we did not nuM‘t 
again till the year 1792.' During these eight years \v(^ maim 

1 Madame Junot relates some interesting particulars couiHudcMl with Na- 
poleon’s first residence in Paris. ‘‘ My mother’s first care,” says .she, ” on 
arriving in Paris, was to inquire after Napoleon Bonaparte. Me'w.'is :it that 
time in the military school at Paris, having quitted Bri(anie in tlie Sept(‘in- 
ber of the preceding year. My uncle Demetrius had met him just, aftiu’ he 
alighted from the coach which brought him to town; ‘And truly,’ said my 
uncle, ‘he had the appearance of a fresh importation. I iiud- him in the 
Palais Royal, where lie was gaping and staring with wonder at (*v<uything 
he saw. He would have been an excellent subject for sharpe-rs, if, iiuh'ed, 
he had anything worth taking! ’ My uncle invited him to dine at his 
house; for though my uncle was a bachelor, he did not choose to dine at a 
traiteur (the name resta'urateiir was not then iiitro(hic<‘d ). told my 

mother that Napoleon was very morose. ‘I fear,’ addl'd ‘that that 
young man has more self-conceit than is snitable to his condition. U-heu 
he dined with me he began to declaim violently against the luxury of the 
young men of the military school. After a little'lu^ turned the con ve.r.satiou 
on Mania, and the present education of the young Maadotes, drawing a conn 
parison between it and the ancient Spartan system of e.ilucatioii. ’His oh 
servations on this head he told me lie intended to (unhody in a, memoria) ti* 
be presented to the Minister of War. All this, depend upon it, will bring 
him under the displeasure of his comrades, and it will Ix' lucky if he csciUM* 
being run through.’ A few days afterwanls my motlu'rsaw Napohum, and 
then Ins irritability was at its height. He would scaiaady Ixia.r any olmcrva- 
tions, even if made in his favor, and I am convinced' that it ‘is to this 
uncontrollahle irritahility that he owed tlie reputation of having Ijeen ill 
tempered in his hojdiood, and splenetic in his youth. My father, who wag 
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tained an active correspondence ; but so little did I anticipate 
the high destiny, which, after his elevation, it was affirmed 
the wonderful qualities of his boyhood plainly denoted, 
that I did not preserve one of the letters he wrote to 
me at that period, but tore them up as soon as they were 
answered. 

I remember, however, that in a letter which I received from 
him about a year after his arrival in Paris he urged me to 
keep my promise of entering the army with him. Like him, 
I had passed through the studies necessary for the artillery 
service ; and in 1787 I went for three months to Metz, m 
order to unite practice with theory. A strange Ordinance, 
which I believe was issued in 1778 by M. de Segur, required 
that a man should possess four quarterings of nobility before 
he could be qualified to serve his king and country as a mili- 
tary officer. My mother went to Paris, taking with her the 
letters patent of her husband, who died six weeks after my 
birth. She proved that in the year 1640 Louis XIII. had^ by 
letters patent, restored the titles of one Pauvelet de Ville- 
mont, who in 1586 had kept several provinces of Burgundy 
subject to the king^s authority at the peril of his life and the 
loss of his property ; and that his family had occupied the 
first place in the magistracy since the fourteenth century. 
All was correct, but it was observed that the letters of nobil- 
ity had not been registered by the Parliament, and to repair 


acquainted with almost all the heads of the military school, obtained leave 
for him sometimes to come out for recreation. On account of an accident 
(a sx^rain, if I recollect rightly) Naxjoleon once spent a whole week at onr 
house. To this day, whenever I i)ass the Quai Conti I cannot help looking 
up at a mansarde at the left angle of the house on the third floor. That was 
Napoleon’s chamber when he x)aid us a visit, and a neat little room it was. 
My hrotlicr used to occupy the one next to it. The two young men were 
nearly of the same age: iny brother perhaps had the advantage of a year or 
fifteen months. My mother had recommended him to cultivate the friend- 
ship of young Bonaparte ; hut my brother complained how unpleasant it was 
to find only cold politeness where ho expected affection. This repulsiveness 
on the part of Nax)oleou was almost offensive, and must have been sensibly 
felt by my lu-other, who was not only remarkable for the mildness of his 
temper and the amenity and graces of his manner, but whose society was 
courted in the most distinguished circles of Paris on acount of Ids accom- 
plishments. He perceived in Bonaparte a kind of acerbity and bitter irony, 
of which he long endeavored to discover the cause. I believe,’ said Albert 
one day to my mother, ‘ that the poor young man feels keenly his dependent 
situation.’ ” {Memoirs of the Duchasse d’ Abranih, vol. i. p. 18, edit. 1883). 
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this little omission, the sum of twelve thoiisaiit! was 

demanded. This my mother refused to i>iiy, anti tin* 

matter rested. 

On his arrival at the Military School of Paris, P»M!ia|>arl»* 
found the establishment on so brilliant and <‘X|H‘nsiv«‘ a Inuf. 
ing that he immediately addressed a menu>rial on t h«‘ subjni 
to the Vice-Principal Berton of Brieimed Ih* iljai 

the i)lan of education was really ]H‘rui(‘i<>us, and iar Inna 
being calculated to fulfil the object wliitdi every u guvian- 
ment must have in view. The result of tin* syst»'in, la* said, 
was to inspire the pupils, who w(u-e all the s<*n ; •»!' Imhm- 
gentlemen, with a love of ostentation, or rather, with Nriiii 
ments of vanity and self-sufiicdeuey' ; so that, in h ad of 
returning happy to the bosom of their fainilies, tiny 
likely to be ashamed of their pannd.s, a.nd to do tlnar 

humble homes. Instead of the nmnerons aitojidant In 
whom they were surrounded, their dininu-s <d' tuo ruinaf*;H, 
and their horses and grooms, he ;^uggested fhal ilea liouhl 
perform little necessary servie(\s for thein.sels r' , ' urh an 
brushing their clothes, and cdeaning their hoots and Imh- .; 
that they should eat the. coarse l)rea<l made for sMldu'i -. etr. 
Temperance and activity, he add(al, would nnnler l loan roliUNt, 
enable them to bear the severity of diUVrent. Ntstuun * and 
climates, to brave the fatigues of war, and to iii .pin* fhi* 
respect and obedience of the soldiers und(*r their ocMuinand. 
Thus reasoned Napoleon at tin*, age of sixftMUo ami fjim* 
showed that he never deviated from tht*s(* primdph .r Hir 
establishment of the military vSchool at Foiiiaiitiddr.iii is a 
decided proof of this. 

observer of everything jas.Hing 
ar^nd him, and pronounced his opinion <^pen ly'aud . 

he ^did-n^ long at the IVlilitai-y KtdioJi uf i/.ii'is, I Im 

superiors, ricfof him, aiv-diOMli^d thr 


pmpjirocl by him to the efTinU iiifni.lrti t»t 


cadet tome i.’p. 122), ' AlthouBt, nwT-J::/, ^ 

« el w??, “ I’"’’"'’ Napoleoi) r.-mai,...,) (r,„. L,,,,? 

Tate' life ” •• «" '-."r i*rt 


BOS APATITE SUB-LI lUJTEN ANT OF ARTlLLliUiy^ ^5 


period of Ins exainiiiatioii, and ho obtained the. lirst vacant 
siibdieutenaney in a regiment of artillery. 

f left lirieiine in 1787, and a,s J could not enter tlie artil- 
lery, 1 ]>ro(U‘ed(‘d in the following yciar to Vi<nina, with a 
l(‘tt<‘r of n‘(*,oinm(nida.tion to M. de Montinorin, soliciting 
eniploynunit in the l^hnsnedi Embassy at thi‘- Court of Austria. 

1 n‘nia.in(‘d two months at Vienna, wlien*, I had tlie honor 
of twie.e siadng tlu‘. Einjarror Joseph, '’fhe- inijn'ession made 
upon me by Ids kind r(*(‘.(ipti(>n, his digniiiiul a,nd (degaiit man- 
iu‘rs, and grace* ful e.onversation, will newer be*, obliterated 
from luy reaudlendion. After M. de Noailh'.s hael initiated 
me* in the first ste*.})s e)f eliplomac.y, he advistMl me to go to one 
of the Cerman univc‘rsities to study the law of nations and 
fe>reign languag(*s. I aceorelingly repaireal to Leupsic, about 
the time when the French Re»ve)lution broke* otit. 

I spemt vSome time at Leipsic, where I ap|>lie‘el myself to the 
stuely of tlu^ law e)f nations, a,nd the*. (j!e*rma,n and English lan- 
guage's. 1 aft(U‘wa,rds travelle*el through Frussia anel Poland, 
anel passed a. part of the*, winteu* e)f 1701 a,nei 1792 at Warsaw, 
wheu'e^ I wa,H most gracie)usly reH*.edv(‘d by Primu^ss Tysziewiez, 
nieeu* e)f Stanislaus Augustus, the* last King e)r Pe)la,nd, and 
the*, sisttu’ of Prine'.e*. Ih)niate)wski. ddie^ Prin(*.e‘ss was very 
we‘ll iiddrmeMl, anel wa,s a gre‘at admire*r e)f Freundi literature. 
At he*r invitatie>n I passeui H<*.V(‘ral (^ve*idngs in eM>m|>any with 
tin* King in a edreh^ small emough te> a,p])re)ae*,h te> se)mething 
like* intimae‘.y. I re*me*ndH*.r that Ids Maje‘sfy frespieuddy asked 
me* to re*ad the. MoH.ito.ur; the*. s]>e*(*.(‘,hes te> whiedi he, listened 
witli the*. gre*.attmt ph^asure^ W(U‘C those*, of the* Cironelists, The 
Princ(»HH 'ryszienview. wislieul to print at. Wa-rsaAV, at Iier own 
expense*, a translation I had e*xeH*.ute‘el of Ke)Ue*.biiedH 
hiiHii vnd iTijr, to wldc.h I gave*, the^ titles e>f IT hivatuiv. ^ 

I arriv(*d at Vie*nna oti the 2(>th of Maredi, 1792, wheui I was 
infenmie*d of ihe^ H(*riouH illne^ss of the Emperor, I^e«opold II., 
who die*el on the following day. In |>rivat(*. <*.ompa,nie5S, anel 
at public places, I hemrel va.gu(‘. suspic.ions e>ixpre>iHse(i of his 
having been poiHomul; l)ut the public, who Wi*.re*, adndtt(*.d to 
the pala(*.6 to see tin*, boely lie in state*, we*re*. soon e.emvinLC(Mi of 
^ A play known on the English »tag(^ ew Thf Htrantftr, 
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the falstiliood of tln'st* rfjHU'js. 1 v, *' 0 ! iwi.-.* |,> th,. 
mournful sp(‘cta,(‘]{‘, ond I ii‘‘v»*r lir.-u-d a v. urd ■.•Jnrh u a ; cal 
ciliated to confiriii (In* <‘dious suspicion, i hi ai-'li ihr spaciuus 
hall ill which tlu* ivimiins of the Ihupfric* .wri' c.\pu,,f.,l was 
constantly throng'cd with ]»coplc. 

In the month of April, 17*JA, I ndunted to Ihri., where I 
again met I>oiia[)a,rted and our college nnimaev was tuih 
renewed. 1 wa.s not v(*ry well off, and adver.dt; was hangin*^ 
heavily on him; his resonretss frt‘<|Ucii?d \ failed him. We 
passed our tini(‘ iikt‘ two young hdlowe oi' luenfv three w!h» 
have little money and less oecu]>ation. iMUiaparte was ah\a\ss 
jDOorer than I. Every day W(‘ conceivf'd oaae new projeef or 
other. We were on the lookout for some profitalde spemila- 
tion. At one time he warded nm to join hiin in renlim/ 
seveial houses^ then hudding in the hm* .^h mt ho|oin to under- 
let them afterwards. W’c found the demand , of the landlords 
extravagant — everything failmi. At, tiie ,aiae time he was 
soliciting employment at tin* Whir ( Hlice. ami I at the olfiee If 
Foreign Affairs. I was for tin* moment the lucki,-r of the 
two. 


While we were spending our time iu a somewhat vaimh,un! 
way, 2 the 20th of Jum* arrived. We und ly appoinfnnmt at 
a restaurateuiAs in the Ivue St. Honord, near flic Palais Ihnal, 
to take one of our daily ramhies. Un going out we nnw 
approaching, in tlie direelioii «d‘ the niaidoi. a inoh, whfeli 
Bonaparte cahudatmd at five (u* six {hoti,.unl im‘m ddiev 
were all in rags, lu<Ii(*rou;;ly armed with weapons of «*verv 
description, and were proeeeding hastily towards the l ude 
lies, vociferaling a, 11 kinds of gneg* ahuse, ft was a eopeef ion 


weeks in I^ondorfiirnTm ' *7 t»ave five i»r mIm 

' Nortln.,,,b<,rlan,l/ V ■“ 

nrobabi V fltvn/’*,.,. ..I... I .... it . .B * ‘I’Ih* ..f be-i V|%I| in 


„ It was l,ofor„ ^ g.,g f '’I " V*''"'*' 


- um rmgilHn foreeH wn- 

- it was bofooi the UOth of fl.-.t a. ‘ '...,'7 *'* ' 

Pans W 6 want, to St. Cyr to hoo hi., sis,'... M .,; ..,.'.!!'','!.", 
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of all that was most vile and abject in the purlieus of Paris. 

Let ns follow the mob/’ said Bonaparte. We got the start 
of tliem, and took up our station on the terrace of the banks 
of the river. It was there tint he witnessed the scandalous 
scenes which took place ; and it would be difficult to describe 
the surprise and indignation which they excited in him. 
When the King showed himself at the windows overlooking 
the garden, with the red cap, which one of the mob had put 
on his head, he could no longer repress his indignation. 

Che coglione I ” he loudly exclaimed. “ Why have they let 
in all that rabble ! They should sweep off four or five hun- 
dred of them with the cannon; the rest would then set off 
fast enough.” 

When we sat down to dinner, which I paid for, as I gener- 
ally did, for I was the richer of the two, he spoke of nothing 
but the scene we had witnessed. He discussed with great 
good sense the causes and consequences of this unrepressed 
insurrection. He foresaw and developed with sagacity all 
that would ensue. He was not mistaken. The 10th of 
August soon arrived. I was then at Stuttgart, where I was 
appointed Secretary of Legation. 

At St. Helena Bonaparte said, On the news of the attack 
of the Tuileries, on the 10th of August, I hurried to Fauvelet, 
Bourrienne’s brother, who then kept a furniture warehouse at 
the Carrousel.” This is partly correct. My brother was con- 
nected with what was termed an e^itrejjvise <Tencan national, 
where ],)ersons intending to quit France received an advance 
of inoiiey, on depositing any effects which they wished to dis- 
pose of, and which were sold for them immediately. Bona- 
parte had some time previously pledged his watch in this 
way. 

After the fatal 10th of August Bonaparte went to Corsica, 
and did not return till 1703. Sir Walter Scott says that after 
that time he never saw Corsica again. This is a mistake, as 
will be shown when I speak of his return from Egypt.^ 

1 Sir Walter, appears to have collected his information for the Life of 
Napoleon only from those libels and vulgar stories which gratified his calum- 
nious spirit and national hatred. His work is written with excessive negli- 
^ronce, which, added to its numerous errors, shows how much respect he 
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Having been appointed Secretary of Legation to Stuttgart 
I set off for that place on the second of August, and I did no 
again see my ardent young friend until 1795. He told in 
that my departure accelerated his for Corsica. We separated 
as may be supposed, with but faint hopes of ever meetinj 
again. 

By a decree of the 28th of March, 1793, all Brench agent 
abroad were ordered to return to France, within three months 
under pain of being regarded as emigrants. What I had wit 
nessed before my departure for Stuttgart, the excitement ii 
which I had left the public mind, and the well-known conse 
quences of events of this kind, made me fear that I should b^ 
compelled to be either an accomplice or a victim in the die 
astrous scenes which were passing at home. My disobedient 
of the law placed my name on the list of emigrants. 

It has been said of me, in a biographical publication, tha 
it Avas as remarkable as it was fortunate for Bourrienne that 
on his return^ he got his name erased from the list of emi 
grants of the department of the Yonne, on which it had beei 
inscribed during his first journey to Germany. This circum 
stance has been interpreted in several different ways, whicl 
are not all equally favorable to M. de Bourrienne. 

I do not understand what favorable interpretations can b( 
put upon a statement entirely false. General Bonaparte re 
peatedly applied for the erasure of my name, from the montl 
of April, 1797, when I rejoined him at Leoben, to tin 
period of the signature of the treaty of Campo-Formio ; bu 
without success. He desired his brother Louis, Berthier 
Bernadotte, and others, when he sent them to the Directory 
to urge my erasure ; but in vain. He complained of this inat 
tention to his wishes to Bottot, when he came to Passerianc 
after the 18th Fructidor. Bottot, who was secretary to Bai 
ras, was astonished that I was not erased, and he made fin* 

must have entertained for his readers. It would appear that his object wa 
to make it the inverse of his novels, where everything is borrowed from his 
tory. I have been assured that Marshal Macdonald having offered to intrc 
duce Scott to some generals who could have furnished him with the mos 
accurate information respecting military events, the glory of which the; 
had shared, Sir Walter replied, “ I thank you, but I shall collect my infoi 
mation from unprofessional reports.” — Bourrienne. 
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promises of what he would do. On his return to France he 
wrote to Bonaparte; ^^Bourrienne is erased.’^ But this was 
untrue. I was not erased until November, 1797, upon the 
reiterated solicitations of G-eneral Bonaparte. 

It was during my absence from France that Bonaparte, in 
the rank of chef de hataillon, performed his first campaign, 
and contributed so materially to the recapture of Toulon. Of 
this period of his life I have no personal knowledge, and 
therefore I shall not speak of it as an eyewitness. I shall 
merely relate some facts which fill up the interval between 
1793 and 1795, and which I have collected from papers which 
he himself delivered to me. Among these papers is a little 
production, entitled Le Souper de Beaucaire, the copies of 
which he bought up at considerable expense, and destroyed 
upon his attaining the Consulate. This little pamphlet con- 
tains principles very opposite to those he wished to see estab- 
lished in 1800, a period when extravagant ideas of liberty 
were no longer the fashion, and when Bonaparte entered upon 
a system totally the reverse of those republican principles 
professed in Le Souper de Beaucaire} It may be remarked, 

1 This is not, as Sir Walter says, a dialogue between Marat and a Feder- 
alist, but a conversation between a military officer, a native of Nismes, a 
native of Marseilles, and a manufacturer from Montpellier. The latter, 
though he takes a share in the conversation, does not say much. Lt Sonper 
de Beaucaire is given at full length in the French edition of these Memoirs, 
tome i. pp. 319-347; and by lung, tome ii. p. 354, with the following re- 
marks: “ The first edition of Le Souper de Beattcaire was issued at the cost 
of the Public Treasury, in August, 1793. Sabin Tournal, its editor, also then 
edited the Courrier d' Avignon. The second edition only appeared twenty- 
eight years afterwards, in 1821, preceded by an introduction by Frederick 
Royou (Paris: Brasseur Ain^, printer, Terrey, ptiblisher, in octavo). This 
pamphlet did not make any sensation at the time it appeared. It was only 
when Napoleon became Commandant of the Army of Italy that M. Loiibet, 
secretary and corrector of the press for M. Tournal, attached some value to 
the manuscript, and showed it to several persons. Louis Bonaparte, later, 
ordered several copies from M. Aurel.” The pamphlet, dated 29th^ July, 
1793, is in the form of a dialogue between an officer of the army, a citizen of 
Nismes, a manufacturer of Montpellier, and a citizen of Marseilles. Mar- 
seilles was then in a state of insurrection against the Convention. Its forces 
had seized Avignon, but had been driven out by the army of Carteaux, 
which was about to attack Marseilles itself. In the dialogue the officer 
gives most excellent military advice to the representative of Marseilles on 
the impossibility of their resisting the old soldiers of Carteaux. The Mar- 
seilles citizen argues but feebly, and is alarmed at the officer’s representa- 
tions; while his threat to call in the Spaniards turns the other speakers 
against him. Fven Colonel lung says, tome ii. p. 372, ^‘In these concise 
prdginents is felt the decision of the master and of the man of war. . . . 
These marvellous qualities consequently struck the members of the Conven- 
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that in all that has come to us from 8 t;. iinl a is 

said of this youthful production. Its {•luira<*t«*r siilliilrnt I 3 
explains this silence. In all J>ona})ai*U‘’s iH.a.Tif) 

will probably trace the profound jxditicda.ii ratlirr fha!! I hi* 
enthusiastic revolutionist. 

Some documents relative to I>onaparb*hs .si is prii; ion an,i 
arrest, by order of the rej)resenta,tiv(‘s Mbit to ami Salironi, 
serve to place in their true lij^Iit cin'iinistancos whirij havi* 
hitherto been misrepresented. 1 sluill ontcr into sonn* (loiaj!,; 
of this event, because I liave se<‘.n it stated that, lids fimuu 
stance of Bonaparte’s life has been perv(U’ti‘d and mi avprt* 
sented by every person who has liitlnn-to writttni abnnt him ; 
and the writer who makes this remark, himsell’ <ie rmifN i he 
affair incorrectly arid vaguely. Otliers atirilmlrd bona 

parte’s misfortune to a military diseaission on war, and his 
connection with l*lobes])ierre the >amng(‘r.^ 

Ithas, morever, been said that Albitb^and Salieefti <*\jtlaini‘d 
to the Committee of Bublic Safety tin* impos.sibilily n! thoir 
resuming the military operations unaiihxi iy the iaimis o! ihm 
eral Bonaparte. This is m(‘r(‘ fiattmy. The faef s are t he..o ; 

On the 13th of July, 1794 ( 2 dtli Messidor, year 11 .). the 
representatives of the peofde. with tin* arni\‘ of Itah ord«*red 
that General Bonaparte sliould jjroeeed tot^enifa, there. <'on 
jointly with the French e/u/rf/7! P to emifer on l erfain 

subjects with the Genoese G()vi‘rnment. This ini .. ion. }- 
gether with a list of secret instruetiiin.s, (lirei'ting him lo o\ 
amine the fortresses of Gnnoa a.nd flu* n<*ighhorin,e eounim. 
show the confidence wliicli P>ona|)art.(‘, who was th*'n nn!\ 
twenty-five, inspired in mim wlio wi*n‘ dei^ply intei«*Nfnd in 
making a prudent choi<*,e of tlndr agents. 


tioii, who made much of Bonaparte, authorized },iin to have it pohh .hod af 
the public expense, an<] mad<* him many promiKcs.” Banfrev, *. ol, j 
31 , says of this pamplilct, “ (lommon <‘iiouf,di idoa.s, in a fU* ..nk 

remarkable for its MtaUnnisms,’ but heeomiuL? .siimuiarlN' firm md < r * 
every time the aiipKir expressi^s his military vioun. I'mior an iMmi. m 

Ih.'nuirr. 

1 It will presmitTv be. semi tlwt jilI tliis is .Tnmcoim, ji,.,! Ht .l s.i U .H.., 
commits aiiotbcr mistak.Mvl,,.,, lu- says tl.at Ibaai, uS V , , V; , 

Robespierre was attondwi with fatal (•..MScciuem-e, t'. him :i„. , . , 

tilication consisted in a<‘kno\vI(*<lf»'iii<f nja fi.n.t.a.. .. ' .d 
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Bonaparte set off for Genoa, and fulfilled his mission. The 
9th Therm idor arrived, and the deputies, called Terrorists, 
were superseded by Albitte and Salicetti. In the disorder 
which then prevailed they were either ignorant of the orders 
given to General Bonaparte, or persons envious of the rising- 
glory of the young general of artillery inspired Albitte and 
Salicetti with suspicions prejudicial to him. Be this as it 
may, the two representatives drew up a resolution, ordering 
that General Bonaparte should be arrested, suspended from his 
rank, and arraigned before the Committee of Public Safety ; 
and, extraordinary as it may appear, this resolution was 
founded on that very journey to Genoa which Bonaparte 
executed by the direction of the representatives of the 
people.^ 

1 Madame Junot throws some light on this persecution of Bonaparte by 
Salicetti. ‘‘One motive (I do not mean to say the only one),” remarks this 
lady, “ of the animosity shown by Salicetti to Bonaparte, in the aifair of 
Ijoano, was that they were at one 'time suitors to the same lady. I am not 
sure whether it was in Corsica or in Paris, but I know for a fact that Bona- 
parte, in spite of his youth, or perhaps I should rather say on account of his 
youth, was the favored lover. It was the opinion of my brother, who was 
secretary to Salicetti, that Bonaparte owed his life to a circumstance which 
is not very well known. The fact is, that Salicetti received a letter from 
Bonaparte, the contents of which appeared to make a deep impression on 
him. Bonaparte’s papers fnad been delivered into Salicetti’s hands, who, 
after an attentive perusal of them, laid them aside with evident dissatisfac- 
tion. He then took them up again, and read them a second time. Salicetti 
declined my brother’s assistance in the examination of the papers, and after 
a second examination, which was probably as unsatisfactory as the first, he 
seated himself with a very abstracted air. It would appear that he had seen 
among the papers some document which concerned himself. Another curious 
fact is, that the man who had the care of the papers after they were sealed up 
was an inferior clerk entirely under the control of Salicetti ; and my brother, 
whose business it was to have charge of the papers, was directed not to touch 
them. He has often spoken to me of this circumstance, and I mention it 
here as one of importance to the history of the time. Nothing that relates to 
a man like Napoleon can be considered useless or trivial. 

“ What, after all, was the result of this strange business which might have 
cost Bonaparte his head? — for, had lie been taken to Paris and tried by the 
Committee of Public Safety, there is little doubt that the friend of Bobes- 
pierre the younger would have been condemned by Billaud-Varennos and 
Collot d’Herbois. The result was the acquittal of the accused. This result 
is the more extraordinary, since it would appear that at that time Salicetti 
stood in fear of the young general. A compliment is even paid to Bonaparte 
in the decree, by which he was provisionally restored to liberty. That libera- 
tion was said to* be granted on the consideration that General Bona])arte 
might be useful to the Rei>ublic. This was foresight; but subsequently, 
when measures were taken whif‘.h rendered Bonaparte no longer an object 
of fear, his name was erased from the list of general olhcers, and it is a 
curious fact that Cainbaceres, who was destined to be his colleague in the 
Consulate, was one of the persons who signed the act of erasure ” {Memoirs 
of the Duchesse tV Ahrwiies, vol. i p. 69, edit. 1883). 
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Bonaparte said at St. Ilelona tlia.t lit* wits a Nhorf tinii* im- 
prisoned by order of tlie represt'iitutive Laportt* ; im! I ht* t)nit*r 
for his arrest was signed by Albittt*. Salift'ttm :ind L:i|Hai»*d 
Laporte was not jjrobably the most iidiuentiai ol the ihroo, fur 
Bonaparte did not address his reiiioiistraiiet* to him. Ho was 
a fortnight under arrest. 

Had the circumstance occurred tlirt't* \v<‘ek:s t‘arlirr, aial hati 
Bonaparte been arraigned beiort* tlu* (’onuaittrr al ihiblii- 
Safety previous to the 9th '’rii(*rmi<ioi\ lie to is rvsa’ v prnio 
ability that his career wouhl havt* lH*en at. an tmd ; ami 
we should have seen ptu’ish on tin* st^alftthi, at. tin* ago ot 
twenty-five, the man who, during tin* i\V(*ntydivt‘ .snorotMling 
years, was destined to astonish tlu* world iy his va:d con- 
ceptions, his gigantic proj(‘(‘ts, his great militarv goniur;, 
his extraordinary good fortuiu*, his faults, rovcrscs. ami final 
misfortunes. 

It is worth wddle to remark that in tin* post 'rhermidorian 
resolution just alluded to no nu*niion is imuic of Ihmaparb'hH 
association with Kobespit'rn* the younger, d’lu- sev<-rity with 
which he was treattui is the mon* astoiu.shimn sinee lus miH^ 
sion to Genoa was the alleged eause <d’ if. Wht s then* any 
other charge against him, or had ealumnv triumplu'd «»vor the 
services he had nnuhnmd to his (*omitrv ? I lm\»* fnM|ucntiy 
conversed with him on tlu* suiijeet of this advimturo, and he 
invariably assured me that he had nothing to rt'prtiach him« 
self with, arid that his d<‘r<*n<*<*, whii*h 1 .shall .sulgoin, con- 
tained the pure expression of his sentinu*ni.s, am! the e>;ari 
truth. 

In the following m>U\ whu*h lu* athlressod fo Albifte and 
Salie(‘tti, h(? ma.k<*.s no nu*nti<m (d* fiaport«*. l‘hc copi wlnrh 
I possi'ss is in tlu^ Ih'uulwriting of diinot, with con eri liur. in 
tlu*. Gern'raBs ]ia,iid. It. exldbits all tlu* fdmr.ielorisf iru id 
Na,p()le()n’s writing: lii.s short .s«oitence.s, hia alnnpf uflior 
tlmn (mucise styh*, sonu*iime.s hi.s elcvalcil iili-a;., and alw.Hh 
his ]>lain good sense*. 

^ A Ibitte and Tjaportc were ttu" o** si-ttl lli** i ‘Mitnmtleif 

to tlio army of the Alpn, and Halinmi to tin* arH4y of loth 
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To THE Eepresentatives Aebitte and Salicetti. 

You have suspended me from my duties, put me under arrest, and de^ 
dared me to be suspected. 

Thus I am disgraced before being judged, or indeed judged before being 
heard. 

In a revolutionary state there are two classes, the suspected and the 
patriots. 

When the first are accused, general measures are adopted towards them 
for the sake of security. 

The oppression of the second class is a blow to public liberty. The 
magistrate cannot condemn until after the fullest evidence and a succes- 
sion of facts. This leaves nothing to arbitrary decision. 

To declare a patriot suspected is to deprive him of all that he most 
highly values — confidence and esteem. 

In what class am I placed ? 

Since the commencement of the Revolution, have I not always been 
attached to its principles ? 

Have I not always been contending either with domestic enemies or 
foreign foes ? 

I sacrificed my home, abandoned my property, and lost everything for 
the Republic. 

I have since served with some distinction at Toulon, and earned a part 
of the laurels of the army of Italy at the taking of Saorgio, Oneille, and 
Tanaro. 

On the discovery of Robespierre’s conspiracy, my conduct was that of 
a man accustomed to look only to principles. 

My claim to the title of patriot, therefore, cannot be disputed. 

Why, then, am I declared suspected without being heard, and arrested 
eight days after I heard the news of the tyrant’s death ? 

I am declared suspected, and my papers are placed under seal. 

The reverse of this course ought to have been adopted. My papers 
should first have been sealed; then I should have been called on for my 
explanation; and, lastly, declared suspected, if there was reason for com- 
ing to such a decision. 

It is wished that I should go to Paris with an order which declares me 
suspected. It will naturally be presumed that the representatives did not 
draw up this decree without accurate information, and I shall be judged 
with the bias w'bieh a man of that class merits. 

Though a patriot and an innocent and calumniated man, yet whatever 
measures may be adopted by the (loramittce I cannot complain. 

If three men declare that I ha%’'e committed a crime, I cannot complain 
of the jury who condemns me. 

Salicetti, you know me; and I ask whether you have observed any- 
thing in my conduct for the last five years which can afford ground of 
suspicion ? 
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Albitte, you do not know me ; but you have received proof of no fact 
against me; you have not heard me, and you know how artfully the 
tongue of calumny sometimes works. 

Must I then be confounded with the enemies of my country ? and ought 
the patriots inconsiderately to sacrifice a general who has not been useless 
to the Republic ? Ought the representatives to reduce the Government 
to the necessity of being unjust and im]3olitic ? 

Hear me; destroy the oppression that overwhelms me, and restore me 
to the esteem of the patriots. 

An hour after, if my enemies wish for my life, let them take it. I 
have often given proofs how little I value it. Hothing but the thought 
that I may yet be useful to my country makes me bear the burden of ex- 
istence with courage. 

It appears that this defence, which is remarkable for its 
energetic simplicity, produced an effect on Albitte and Sali- 
cetti. Inquiries more accurate, and probably more favorable 
to the General, were instituted ; and on the 3d Fructidor (20th 
August, 1794) the representatives of the people drew up a de- 
cree stating that, after a careful examination of General Bona- 
parte^s papers, and of the orders he had received relative to 
his mission to Genoa, they saw nothing to justify any sus- 
picion of his conduct ; and that, moreover, taking into con- 
sideration the advantage that might accrue to the Republic 
from the military talents of the said General Bonaparte, it 
was resolved that he should be provisionally set at liberty.^ 

Salcetti afterwards became the friend and confidant of 
37 - 0 ung Bonaparte ; but their intimacy did not continue after 
his elevation. 

1 With reference to the arrest of Bonaparte (wliicli lasted tliirteon days) 
see Boiirriemie et ses Erreurs, tome i. pp. and lunj/, tome ii. pp. 443- 

457. Both, ill opposition to Bourrienne, attribute tlie arrest to bis connec- 
tion witli tlie younger Robespierre. Apparently Albitte and Salicetti were 
not acquainted with the secret idan of campaign prepared by tlie younger 
Robespierre and by Bonaparte, or with the real instructions given' for the 
mission to Genoa. Jealousy between the representatives in the staff (if tlie 
army of the Alps and those with tlie army of Italy, with which Napoleon 
was, also jilayetl a part in the affair. lung looks on' Salicetti as acting as the 
protector of tlie Bonapartes; but Napoleon does not seem to have regarded 
him in that light; see the letter given in J'tnwt, vol. i. p. lOb, where m IThri 
he takes credit for not returning the ill done to him; see also the same 
volume, p. 89. Salicetti eventually became Minister of Police to Joseph, 
when King of Naples, in 180b; but when he applied to return to Prance, 
Napoleon said to Matliieu Dumas, Let him know that I am not powerful 
enough to protect the wretches who voted for the death of Louis XVI. from 
the contempt and indignation of the public ” (Dumas, tome iii. p. 316). At 
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What is to be thought of the motives for Bonaparte^s 
Lrrest and provisional liberation, when his innocence and the 
jrror that had been committed were acknowledged ? The 
mportance of the Generahs military talents, though no men- 
ion is made about the impossibility of dispensing with them, 
s a pretence for restoring him to that liberty of which he 
lad been unjustly deprived. 

It was not at Toulon, as has been stated, that Bonaparte 
ook Duroc^ into the artillery, and made him his aide de 
amp. The acquaintance was formed at a subsequent period, 
n Italy. Duroc’s cold character and unexcursive mind 
uited Hapoleon, whose confidence he enjoyed until his 
Leath, and who entrusted him with missions perhaps above 
lis abilities. At St. Helena, Bonaparte often declared that 
le was much attached to Duroc. I believe this to be true ; 
Hit I know that the attachment was not returned. The 
n gratitude of princes is proverbial. May it not happen that 
ourtiers are also sometimes ungrateful ? ^ 


1 Micliel Duroc (1773-1813), at first only aide de camp to Napoleon, was 
everal times entrusted with special diplomatic missions (for example, to 
ierlin, etc.). On the formation of the Empire he became Grand Marechal 
u Palais, and Due de Prioul. Pie always remained in close connection with 
Napoleon until he was killed in 1813. As he is often mentioned in contem- 
orary memoirs under his abbreviated title of Marshal, he has sometimes 
een erroneously included in the number of the Marshals of the Empire — a 
lilitar^ rank he never attained to. 

2 It IS only just to Duroc to add that this charge does not seem borne out 
y the impressions of those more capable than Bourrienne of judging in the 
latter. 
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1794 — 1795. 

Proposal to send Bonaparte to La Vendee — * He is struck off the list of gen- 
eral officers — Salicetti — Joseph’s marriage with Mademoiselle Clary - — 
Bonaparte’s wish to go to Turkey — JSTote explaining the plan of liis pro-* 
posed expedition — Madame Bourrienne’s character of Bonaparte, and 
account of her husband’s arrest — Constitution of the year III. — Tile's 
13th Vendemiaire — Bonaparte appointed second in command of tlKs 
army of the interior — Eulogium of Bonaparte by Barras, and its conse*- 
quences— St. Helena manuscript 

Genehal Bonapaete returned to Paris, whei-e I also ar- 
rived from Germany shortly after him. Our intimacy wa.*-; 
resumed, and he gave me an account of all that had j)assc.><l 
in the campaign of the south. He frequently alluded to tht-' 
persecutions he had suffered, and he delivered to me the; 
packet of papers noticed in the last chapter, desiring me to 
communicate their contents to my friends. He was vei’y 
anxious, he said, to do away with the supposition that li(‘ 
was capable of betraying his country, and, under the i)roti'.iuu% 
of a mission to Genoa, becoming a spy on the iutereste of 
France. He loved to talk over his military acliievoments ;i.f. 
Toulon and in Italy. He spoke of his first successes wi<;l» 
that feeling of pleasure and gratification which they w(‘r«‘ 
naturally calculated to excite in him. 

The Government wished to send him to La Vendi't', wif.li 
the rank of brigadier-general of infantry. Bonajiarte rej(‘c.te< 1 
this proposition on two grounds. He thought the seeiui ol" 
action unworthy of his talents, and he regarded his proiectc'd 
removal from the artillery to the infantry as a sort of insult,, 
iiiis last was his most powerful objection, and was the oiiK- 
one he urged officially. In consequence of his refusal to 
accept the appointment offered him. the Gommieeoo 
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Safety decreed that he should -be struck off the list of general 
oliicers.^ 

Deeply mortified at this unexpected stroke, Bonaparte 

1 This statement as to the proposed transfer of Bonaparte to the infantry, 
his disobedience to the order, and his consequent dismissal, is fiercely at- 
tacked in the Erreiirs, tome i. chap. iv. It is, however, correct in some 
points ; but the real truths about Bonaparte’s life at this time seem so little 
known that it may be well to explain the whole matter. On the 27th of 
March, 1795 Bonaparte, already removed from his employment in the south, 
was ordered to proceed to the army of the west, to command its artillery as 
brigadier-general. He went as far as Paris, and then lingered there, partly 
on medical certificate. While in Paris he applied, as Bourrienne says, to go 
to Turkey to organize its artillery. His application, instead of being neg- 
lected, as Bourrienne says, was favorably received, two members of the 
Comity de Salut Public putting on its margin most favorable reports of him; 
one, Jean Debry, even saying that he was too distinguished an officer to be 
sent to a distance at such a time. Far from being looked on as the half-crazy 
fellow Bourrienne considered him at that time, Bonaparte was appointed, 
on the 21st of August, 1795, one of four generals attached as military advisers 
to the Committee for the preparation of w^arlike operations, his own depart- 
ment being a most important one. He himself at the time tells Joseph that 
he is attached to the topographical bureau of the Comite' de Salut Public, 
for the direction of the armies in the place of Carnot, It is apparently this 
significant appointment to which Madame Junot, wrongly dating it, alludes 
as “ no great thing” ( Janot, vol. i. p. 143). Another officer was therefore 
substituted for him as commander of Hoche’s artillery, a fact made use of in 
the Erreurs (p. 31) to deny his having been dismissed. But a general re- 
classification of the generals was being made. The artillery generals were 
in excess of their establishment, and Bonaparte, as junior in age, was ordered 
on the 13th June to join Hoche’s army at Brest to command a brigade of 
infantry. All his efforts to get the order cancelled failed, and as he did not 
obey it he was struck off the list of einriplo%jed general officers on the 15th of 
September, 1795, the order of the Comite de Salut Public being signed by 
Cambaceres, Berlier, Merlin, and Boissy. His application to go to Turkey 
still, however, remained ; and it is a curious thing that, on the very day he 
was struck off the list, the commission which had replaced the Minister of 
War recommended to the Comite' de Salut Public that he and his two aides 
de camp, Junot and Livrat, with other officers under him, should be sent to 
Constantinople. So late as the 29th of September, twelve days later, this 
matter was being considered, the only question being as to any departmental 
objections to the other officers selected by him, a point which was just being 
settled. But on the 13th Veiiderniaire (5th October, 1795), or rather on the 
night before, only nineteen days after his removal, he was appointed second 
in command to Barras, a career in France w^as opened to him, and Turkey 
was no longer thought of. 

Thiers (vol. iv. p. 326) and most writers, contemporary and otherwise, 
say that Aubry gave the order for his removal from the list. Aubry, him- 
self a brigadier-general of artillery, did not belong to the Comite de Salut 
Public at the time Bonaparte was removed from the south; and he had left 
the Comite' early in August, that is, before the order striking Bonaparte off 
was given. Aubry was, however, on the Comite in June, 1795, and signed 
the order, which probably may have originated from him, for the transfer of 
Bonaparte to the infantry. It will be seen that, in the ordinary military 
sense of the term, Napoleon was only in Paris 'without employment from the 
15th of September to the 4tli or ,5th of October, 1795; all the rest of the time 
in Paris he had a command which he did not choose to take up. The dis- 
tress under which Napoleon is said to have labored in pecuniary matters 
was probably shared by most officers at that time; see Errenrs, tome i. p, 32. 
This period is fully described in lung, tome ii. p. 475, and tonm iii. pp. 1-93. 
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retired into private life, and found himself tlo^^nied 
inactivity very uncongenial with his ardent cdiJii iic.tc'i 
lodged ill the Rue du Mail, in an hotel near the Vhu 
Victoires, and we recommenced the sort of life had 
1792, before his departure for Corsica. It was not w 
a struggle that he determined to await patiently the re 
of the prejudices which were cherished against liini In 
in power; and he hoped that, in the perpetual clKUii>-es 
were taking place, those men might be superse(h*<l by 
more favorable to him. He frequently dined and spei 
evening with me and my elder brother; ami his ph 
conversation and manners made the hours piass awjiy 
agreeably, I called on him almost every moiming, ; 
met at his lodgings several persons who werci distirigr 
at the time; among others Salicetti, with whom he ug 
maintain very animated conversations, and wlio would 
solicit a private interview with him. On one occasiou 
cetti paid him three thousand francs, in assignats, as the 
of his carriage, which his straitened circumstaau.uns ol 
him to dispose of.^ I could easily perceive that our 2 
friend either was or wished to be initiated in soirn^ po' 
intrigue ; and I moreover suspected that Saliccddn had 1 
him by an oath not to disclose the plans that luitc 

He became pensive, melancholy, and anxious ; and he al 


1 Of Napoleon’s poverty at this time Madame Jnnot HU-ys, On 
parte s return to Paris, after tlie misfortunes of whi(?,h h<‘. acensod S 
of being the cause, he was in very destitute circumstances. 1 1 is fami' 
were banished from Corsica, found an asylum at Marscillcw ; and tluv 
not now do for him what they would have done had they in tli< 

try whence they derived their pecuniary resources. From tiitn^ to ti 
received remittances of money, and I suspect they camo from his 

Drother Josenh. who had then 


uHwu 10 snea.K 01 riKt six nionti 

passed together m Pans at this time. When they took an o. veiling st 
the Boulevard, which used to be the resort of young ruon, nHmnt<‘<l 
horses, and displaying all the luxury which tliey were, pe^-iii i te/l to s 
that time, Bonaparte would declaim' against fate, and expro.s.s his 
for the dandies with their whiskers and their oroUles de. /*// fryi who j 
ode past, were eulogizing in ecstacy the manner in wii ich Madsiri 
sangpaoje pafumee, paole panacMe, ‘And it is on simb 

Fortune confers her favors. Grand Dieu' ho 
p ^ Sft ^ 1 ^") ” {.Memoirs of the Duchesse a ’ AbrarUes 
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ooked with impatience for Salicetti’s daily visit.^ Some- 
nines, withdrawing his mind from political affairs, he would 
mvy the happiness of his brother Joseph, who had just then 
narried Mademoiselle Clary, the daughter of a rich and 
respectable merchant of Marseilles. He would often say, 
^That Joseph is a lucky rogue.’^ 

Meanwhile time passed away, and none of his projects suc- 
jeeded — none of his applications were listened to. He was 
^exed by the injustice with which he was treated, and tor- 
nented by the desire of entering upon some active pursuit, 
ffe could not endure the thought of remaining buried in the 
u'owd. He determined to quit France ; and the favorite 
dea, which he never afterwards relinquished, that the East 
,s a fine field for glory, inspired him with the wish to proceed 
:o Constantinople, and to enter the service of the Grand 
Seignior. What romantic plans, what stupendous projects he 
ionceived ! He asked me whether I would go with him ? I 
’eplied in the negative. I looked upon him as a half-crazy 
^oung fellow, who was driven to extravagant enterprises and 
lesperate resolutions by his restless activity of mind, joined 
:o the irritating treatment he had experienced, and, perhaps, 
t may be added, his want of money. He did not blame me 
:or my refusal to accompany him ; and he told me that J unot, 
Vlarmont, and some other young officers whom he had known 
it Toulon, would be willing to follow his fortunes. 

He drew up a note, winch commenced with the words 
Note for .... It was addressed to no one, and was 
nerely a plan. Some days after he wrote out another, 
vhich, however, did not differ very materially from the first, 
ind which he addressed to Aubert and Coni. I made him 
L fair copy of it, and it was regularly forwarded. It was as 
bllows : — 


Note. 

At a moment when the Empress of Kiissia has strengthened her union 
vith the Emperor of Germany (Austria), it is the interest of France to do 
svery thing in her power to increase the military power of Turkey. 


^ Salicetti was implicated in the insurrection of the 20th May, 1795, Ist 
?rairial, year III., and was obliged to fly to Venice. 
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That power possesses a numerous and brave militia, but is very back- 
ward in the scientific part of the art of war. 

The organization and the service of the artillery, whicli, in our inoclei'ix 
tactics, so powerfully facilitate the gaining of battles, and on wliicli, 
almost exclusively, depend the attack and defence of fortresses, are espe- 
cially the points in which France excels, and in which the Turks are 
most deficient. 

They have several times applied to us for artillery officers, and we 
have sent them some; but the officers thus sent have not been sufficiently 
powerful, either in numbers or talent, to produce any important resiilt- 

General Bonaparte, who, from his youth, has served in the artillery, of 
which he was entrusted with the command at the siege of Toulon, and in 
the two campaigns of Italy, offers his services to proceed to Turkey, 
with a mission from the (French) Government. 

He proposes to take along with him six or seven officers, of different 
kinds, and who may be, altogether, perfect masters of the military art. 

He will have the satisfaction of being useful to his country in this new 
career, if he succeed in rendering the Turkish power more formidable, Hy’' 
completing the defence of their principal fortresses, and constructing 
new ones. 

This note shows the error of the often-repeated assertion, 
that he proposed entering the service of the Turks against 
Austria. He makes no mention of such a thing : and the two 
countries were not at war.^ 

Ko answer was returned to this note. Turkey remained 
unaided, and Bonaparte unoccupied. I must confess that ±*oj‘ 
the failure of this project, at least, I was not sorry. I shoaild 
have regretted to see a young man of great promise, and one 
for whom I cherished a sincere friendship, devote himself to 
so uncertain a fate. Kapoleon has less than any man pi*o- 
voked the events which have favored him ; no one has more 
yielded to circumstances from which he was so skilful to de- 
rive advantages. If, however, a clerk of the War Office h.a.d 
but written on the note “ Granted , that little word wonld 
probably have changed the fate of Europe. 

Bonaparte remained in Paris, forming schemes for the gr^i.t- 

1 The Scottish biographer makes Bonaparte say that it would be strange 
if a little Corsican should become King of Jerusalem. I never beard rtriy- 
thiiig drop from him which supports the probability of such a remark, a.ild 
certainly there is nothing in his note to warrant the inference of his having 
made it. — Boiirrienne. 
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.ticatioii of Ills ambition, and his desire of making a figure in 
the world ; but obstacles opposed all he attempted. 

Women are better judges of character than men. Madame 
de Bourriemie, knowing the intimacy which subsisted be- 
tween us, preserved some notes which she made upon Bona- 
parte, and the circumstances which struck her as most 
remarkable, during our early connection with him. My wife 
did not entertain so favorable an opinion of him as I did; 
the warm friendship I cherished for him probably blinded me 
to his faults. I subjoin Madame de Bourrienne’s notes word 
for word. 

On the day after our second return from Germany, which was in May, 
1795, we met Bonaparte in the Palais Royal, near a shop kept by a man 
named Girardin. Bonaparte embraced Bourrienne as a friend whom he 
loved and was glad to see. We Avent that evening to the Theatre Pran- 
(;ais. The performance consisted of a tragedy, and Le Sourd ou I'Au- 
berge pleine. During the latter piece the audience was convulsed with 
langhter. The part of Dasni^res was represented by Baptiste the 
younger, and it was never played better. The bursts of laughter were so 
loud and frequent that the actor was several times obliged to stop in the 
midst of his part. Bonaparte alone (and it struck me as being very 
extraordinary) was silent, and coldly insensible to the humor which was 
so irresistibly diverting to every one else. I remarked at this period that 
his character was reserved, and frequently gloomy. His smile was hypo- 
critical, and often misplaced; and I recollect that a few days after our 
return he gave us one of those specimens of savage hilarity which I 
greatly disliked, and which prepossessed me against him. He was telling 
us that, being before Toulon, where he commanded the artillery, one of 
his officers was visited by his wife, to whom he had been but a short time 
married, and whom he tenderly loved. A few days after, orders Avere 
given for another attack upon the town, in which this officer w^as to be 
engaged. His wife came to General Bonaparte, and Avith tears entreated 
him to dispense with her husband’s services that day. The General was 
inexorable, as he himself told us with a sort of savage exultation. The 
moment for the attack arrived, and the officer, though a very brave man, 
as Bonaparte himself assured us, felt a presentiment of his approaching 
death. He turned pale and trembled. He was stationed beside the 
General, and during an interval when the firing from the town was very 
heavy, lionaparte called out to him, “ Take care, there is a shell com- 
ing!” The officer, instead of moving to one side, stooped down, and 
was literally severed in two. Bonax^arte laughed loudly while he de- 
scribed the event Avith horrible minuteness. 

At this time we saw him almost every day. He frequently came to 
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dme with us. As there was a scarcity of bread, and sometimes only" 
two ounces per head daily were distributed in the section, it was (cus- 
tomary to request one’s guests to bring their own bread, as it could not- 
be procured for money. Bonaparte and his bi'other Louis (a mild, 
agreeable young man, who was tiie General’s aide de camp) used to briuiX 
with them their ration bread, which was black, and mixed with bran. I 
was sorry to observe that all this bad bread fell to the share of thci jxxu'' 
aide de camp, for we provided the General with a finer kind, which wuis 
made clandestinely by a pastrycook, from flour which we contrived t o 
smuggle from Sens, where my husband had some farms. Had Ave bcu*ii 
denounced, the affair might have cost us our heads. 

We spent six weeks in Paris, and we went frequently with Bonapaid o 
to the theatres, and to the fine concerts given by Garat in tlie Rue St - 
Marc. Tiiese were the first brilliant entertainments that took place aft-of 
the death of Robespierre. There was always something original in Bona - 
parte’s behavior, for he often slipped away from us without saying^ 
word; and when we were supposing he had left the theatre, we would 
suddenly discover him in the second or third tier, sitting alone in a box, 
and looking rather sulky. 

Before our departure for Sens, where my husband’s family resid<% and 
which was fixed upon for the place of my first accouchement, we look***! 
out for more agreeable apartments than we had in the Rue Grenitn* St . 
Lazare, which we only had temporarily. Bonaparte used to assist us 
in our researches. At last we took the first floor of a handsome: ticfvv 
house, No. 19 Rue des Marais« Bonaparte, who wished to stop in 
Paris, \vent to look at a house opposite to ours. He had thoufghts 
of taking it for himself, liis uncle Fesch (afterwards Cardinal F<\sch ) 
and a gentleman named Patrauld, formerly one of his inast(U\H at 
the Military School. One day he said, “With that house over tluux*, 
my friends in it, and a cabriolet, I shall be the happiest fellow hi 
the world.” 


We soon after left town for Sens. The house was not taken l>y him, 
for other and greater affairs were preparing. During the interval b( d. W 4 >m i 
departure and the fatal day of Vendemiaire, several letters passt-.l 
amiTwr companion. These letters were of tlm inosi 

,• XT V They have been stolen. On 

onllpo-pf” of the same year, everything was changed. T’lu- 

SSrL retn J^^ personage. He had got the eo.n.r.an.l of 

smi 1 h • ® Vendemiaire. Inst(>a.l of it 

R™fdes X occupied a splendid hdud ir. (1... 

equipage and'^ttiem’ ^®. ‘ cabriolet was converted into a snjxn-l. 

Tf b?s , liimself was no longer the same. But the frien.lK 

^ received when they made their morning call, 

adies-'^anV*Lmimg*°otr”'^ ^e^’ewiers, which were sometimes attended by 
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begun to pay attention. He cared little for his friends, and ceased to ad- 
dress them in the style of familiar equality. 

After the 13th of Vendemiaire M. de Bourrienne saw Bonaparte only 
at distant periods. In the month of February, 1796 my husband was 
arrested, at seven in the morning, by a ijarty of men, armed with mus- 
kets, on the charge of being a returned emigrant. He was torn from 
his wife and his child, only six months old, being barely allowed time to 
dress himself. I followed him. They conveyed him to the guardhouse 
of the Section, and thence I know not whither; and finally, in the even- 
ing, they placed him in the lockup-house of the prefecture of the police, 
which, I believe, is now called the central bureau. There he passed two 
nights and a day, among men of the lowest description, some of whom 
were even malefactors. I and his friends ran about everywhere, trying 
to find somebody to rescue him, and among the rest, Bonaparte was 
applied to. It was with great difficulty he could be seen. Accompanied 
by one of my husband’s friends, I waited for the Commandant of Paris 
until midnight, but he did not come home. Next morning I returned at 
an early hour, and found him. I stated what had happened to my hus- 
band, whose life was then at stake. He appeared to feel very little for 
the situation of his friend, but, however, determined to write to Merlin, 
the Minister of Justice. I carried the letter according to its address, and 
met the Minister as he was coming downstairs, on his way to the Direc- 
tory. Being in grand costume, he wore a Henri IV. hat, surmounted 
with a multitude of plumes, a dress which formed a singular contrast vdth 
his person. He opened the letter; and whether it was that he cared as 
little for the General as for the cause of M. de Bourrienne’ s arrest, he re- 
plied that the matter was no longer in his hands, and that it was now 
under the cognizance of the public administrators of the law. The Minis- 
ter then stepped into his carriage and the writer was conducted to several 
offices in his hotel. She passed through them with a broken heart, for she 
met with none but harsh men, who told her that the prisoner deserved 
death. From them she learned that on the following day he would be 
brought before the judge of the peace for his Section, who would decide 
whether there was ground for putting him on his trial. In fact, this pro- 
ceeding took place next day. He was conveyed to the house of the judge 
of the peace for the Section of Bondy, Kue Grange-aux-Belles, whose 
name was Lemaire. His countenance was mild; and though his man- 
ner was cold, he had none of the harshness and ferocity common to the 
Government agents of that time. His examination of the charge was 
long, and he several times shook his head. The moment of decision had 
arrived, and everything seemed to indicate that the termination would be 
to place the prisoner under accusation. At seven o’clock he desired me 
to be called. I hastened to him, and beheld a most heartrending scene. 
Bourrienne was suffering uiifier a hemorrhage, which had continued since 
two o’clock, and had interrupted the examination. The judge of the 
peace, who looked sad, sat with liis head resting on his hand. I threw 
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myself at his feet, and implored his clemency. The wife and the two 
daughters of the judge visited this scene of sorrow, and assisted me in 
softening him. He was a worthy and feeling man, a good husband and 
parent, and it was evident that he struggled between compassion and 
duty. He kept referring to the laws on the subject, and, after long re- 
searches, said to me, “ To-morrow' is Decadi, and no proceedings can take 
place on that day. Find, madame, two responsible persons, who will 
answer for the appearance of your husband, and I will permit him to go 
home with you, accompanied by two guardians.^’ Next day two friends 
were found, one of whom was M. Desmaisons, counsellor of the court, 
who became bail for M. de Bourrienne. He continued under these 
guardians six months, until a law compelled the persons who were in- 
scribed on the fatal list to remove to the distance of ten leagues from 
Paris. One of the guardians was a man of straw; the other was a knight 
of St. Louis. The former was left in the antechamber; the latter made, 
every evening, one of our party at cards. The family of M. de Bourrienne 
have always felt the warmest gratitude to the judge of the peace and his 
family. That worthy man saved the life of M. de Bourrienne, who, when 
he returned from Egypt and had it in his power to do him some service, 
hastened to his house ; but the good judge was no more ! 

The letters mentioned in the narrative were at this time 
stolen from me by the police officers. 

Every one was now eager to pay court to a man who had 
risen from the crowd in consequence of the part he had acted 
at an extraordinary crisis, and who was spoken of as the 
future General of the Army of Italy. It was expected that 
he would be gratified, as be really was, by the restoration of 
some letters which contained the expression of his former 
very modest wishes, called to recollection his unpleasant 
situation, his limited ambition, his pretended aversion for 
public employment, and finally exhibited his intimate rela- 
tions with those who were, without hesitation, characterized 
as emigrants, to be afterwards made the victims of confisca- 
tion and death. 

The 13th of Vendemiaire (5th October, 1795) was ap- 
proaching. The National Convention had been painfully 
delivered of a new constitution, called, from the epoch of 
its birth, the Constitution of Year III.” It was adopted 
on the 22d August, 1795. The provident legislators did 
not forget themselves. They stipulated that two-thirds of 
their body should form part of the new legislature. The 
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party opposed to the Convention hoped, on the (iontniry, 
tliat, by a gemn'al (‘lecd-ion, a majority would be obtained {'or 
its opinion. Tluit opinion was ajj^aiiist the (;ontinua,tion of 
power in tlu‘, liands of men who had alrea,<ly so jjjnaitly 
al)used it. The same opinion wa,s also ent(‘.rta,inod l)y a 
great part of tlui most inliuential Sections of ,Pa,ris, both as 
to the possession of j)ro[)erty and talent. These Sections de- 
(dared that, in accepting the new constitution, they reject(‘d 
the decree of the .‘lOtli of August, whi(;li required tlie reehMV 
tion of two-thirds. The Convention, theredbre, found itself 
menaced in what it ludd most d(‘ar — its p()wer, — and ac- 
(iordingly resorted to measiin^s of defence. A declaration 
was put forth, stating tha-t th(‘. Convemtion, if atta,ck(‘,d, would 
remove to Chalons-sur-Marn<^ ; and tln^ ('.omnmmhu’S of the 
armed force were (tailed uf)on to (hdVmd that body. 

The hth of ()(*.tobtu,’, tln^ day on wliiiii tlu^ S(‘{dions of Paris 
attaciked the (,h)nv(mtion, is e.(‘rtainly om‘ which ought to lx*. 
inark(xl in the womhud'ul d(‘stiny of Pomipa,rt(‘. With the 
ev<mts of that day \siw linlual, as (‘.ause a, ml <*JTec.t, nuiny 
great i)olitieal convulsions of Fairop(‘. d'ln*. blood whic^h 
HowcmI ripemul t.lu*. scaals of tln^ youthful Ctnnu'aPs a.mbition. 
It must b<^ admitt<‘d tha.t th(‘. history of ])a.st ag<\s pnusimts 
f(‘,w p(U'iods full of su(‘.ii (‘xtra.ordina.ry (wemts a.s the yt‘ars 
included b(d/W(‘(*n 1705 a.nd 1815. Tlu'. man whos(^ na.me, 
serves, in s<nne mea.sun^, a.s a r(‘eapitula.tion of all thes(‘. 
gr(‘at evtmts was entith*d to h(*li(‘V<', liimscdf immortal. 

Living rid.ir(‘d at Sturs siiux^ th(‘ month of duly, 1 only 
lea.rned wliat had oc(‘.a,sioned tin* insurnadion of tin*. S<‘e,tiotis 
from puldie r(‘port a.nd the jotirnals. I (*aunot, tlnu-efoia*, say 
what ])art Bonaparte may ha.V(‘ taken in tin* intrigues which 
pr(*ct*d(*d tliat day. Ib» was oiliidally (*haraet(‘ri/.(*d only as 
secondary a(d.or in tin* K<*.em^ d'ln^ ac.count of t.ln^ aJTaJr 
which was |mblished anmmn(‘cH that Ba,rra,s was, on tliat 
vtuy day, (k)mmainl(‘rdn'('hief of tin* Army of the. Interior, 
and Bonaparte* second in <'omnin,inl. Boua[)a,rb* dr(*w np that 
ma^ount. din* whole td’ tin* mauustu'ipt wa,s in his ha, ml writ.- 
ing, a, ml it cxliiblis all tin* pe(Uilia,rity of his styh* and orthog- 
raphy. !!<* simt me a copy. 
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Those who read the bulletin of the 13th Vend^miaire, 
cannot fail to observe the care which Bonaparte took to 
cast the reproach of shedding the first blood on the men he 
calls rebels. He made a great point of representing his 
adversaries as the aggressors. It is certain he long regretted 
that day. He often told me that he would give years of his 
life to blot it out from the page of his history. He was con- 
vinced that the people of Paris were dreadfully irritated 
against him, and he would have been glad if Barras had 
never made that speech in the Convention, with the part of 
which, complimentary, to himself, he was at the time so well 
pleased. Barras said, “ It is to his able and prompt disposi- 
tions that we are indebted for the defence of this assembly, 
around which he had posted the troops with so much skill.” 
This is perfectly true, but it is not always agreeable that 
every truth should be told. Being out of Paris, and a total 
stranger to this affair, I know not how far he was indebted 
for his success to chance, or to his own exertions, in the part 
assigned to him by the miserable Government which then 
oppressed France, He represented himself only as second- 
ary actor in this sanguinary scene in which Barras made him 
his associate. He sent to me, as already mentioned, an 
account of the transaction, written entirely in his own hand, 
and distinguished by all the peculiarities of his style and 
orthography.^ 

“ On the 13th,” says Bonaparte, “ at five o’clock in the 
morning, the representative of the 4>eople, Barras, was ap- 
pointed Commander-in-chief of the Army of the Interior, and 
General Bonaparte was nominated second in command. 

“ The artillery for service on the frontier was still at the 
camp of Sablons, guarded solely by 150 men ; the remainder 
was at Marly with 200 men. The depot of Meudon was left 
unprotected. There were at the Feuillans only a few four- 
pounders without artillerymen, and but 80,000 cartridges. 
The victualling depots were dispersed tliroughout Paris. In 

1 Joseph Bonaparte, in a note on this passage, insinuates that the account 
of the 13th Vendemiaire was never sent to Sens, but was abstracted by 
Bourrienne, with other documents, from Napoleon’s cabinet {Erretirs, tome 
i. p. 239). 



many Sections the drums beat to arms ; the Section of the 
Theatre Fran^ais had advanced posts even as far as the Pont 
ISTeuf; 'which it had barricaded. 

General Barras ordered the artillery to move immediately 
from the camp of Sabloiis to the Tuileries, and selected the 
artillerymen from the battalions of the 89th regiment, and 
from the gendarmerie, and placed them at the Palace ; sent 
to Meudon 200 men of the police legion whom he brought 
from Versailles, 50 cavalry, and two companies of veterans ; 
he ordered the property which was at Marly to be conveyed 
to Meudon ; caused cartridges to be brought there, and estab- 
lished a workshop at that place for the manufacture of more. 
He secured means for the subsistence of the army and of the 
Convention for many days, independently of the depots which 
were in the Sections. 

General Verdier, who commanded at the Palais National, 
exhibited great coolness ; he was required not to suffer a shot 
to be fired till the last extremity. In the meantime reports 
reached him from all quarters acquainting him that the Sec- 
tions were assembled in arms, and had formed their columns. 
He accordingly arrayed his troops so as to defend the Con- 
vention, and his artillery was in readiness to repulse the 
rebels. His cannon was planted at the Peuillans to fire 
down the Eue Honore. Eight-pounders were pointed at 
every opening, and in the event of any mishap. General Yer- 
dier had cannon in reserve to fire in flank upon the column 
which should have forced a passage. He left in the Carrousel 
three howitzers (eight-pounders) to batter down the houses 
from which the Convention might be fired upon. At four 
o^clock the rebel columns marched out from every street to 
unite their forces. It was necessary to take advantage of 
this critical moment to attack the insurgents, even had they 
been regular troops. But the blood about to flow was French ; 
if was therefore for these misguided people, already guilty of 
rebellion, to imbrue their hands in the blood of their country- 
men by striking the first blow. 

“At a quarter before five o’clock the insurgents had 
formed. Th© attack was commenced by them on all sides. 
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They were everywhere routed. French blood was spilled: 
the crime, as well as the disgrace, fell this day upon the 
Sections. 

Among the dead were everywhere to be recognized emi- 
grants, landowners, and nobles; the prisoners consisted for 
the most part of the chouans of Charette. 

Nevertheless the Sections did not consider themselves 
beaten : they took refuge in the church of St. Noch, in the 
theatre of the Republic, and in the Palais Egalite ; and every- 
where they vrere heard furiously exciting the inhabitants to 
arms. To spare the blood which would have been shed the 
next day it was necessary that no time should be given thean 
to rally, but to follow them with vigor, though without incur- 
ring fresh hazards. The General ordered Montchoisy, who 
commanded a reserve at the Place de la Revolution, to form a 
column with two twelve-pounders, to march by the Boulevard 
in order to turn the Place Venddme, to form a junction with 
the picket stationed at headquarters, and to return in the 
same order of column. 

General Prune, with two howitzers, deployed in the 
streets of St. Nicaise and St. Honore. General Cartaux sent 
two hundred men and a four-pounder of his division by the 
Rue St. Thomas-du-Louvre to debouch in the square of the 
Palais Egalite. General Bonaparte, who had his horse killed 
under him, repaired to the Eeuillans. 

The columns began to move. St. Roch and the theatre of 
the Republic were taken by assault, when the rebels aban- 
doned them, and retreated to the upper part of the Rue de la 
Loi, and barricaded themselves on all sides. Patrols were 
sent thither, and several cannon-shots were fired during the 
night, in order to prevent them from throwing up defences, 
which object was effectually accomplished. 

At daybreak, the General having learned that some stu- 
dents from the St. Genevieve side of the river were inarching 
with two pieces of cannon to succor the rebels, sent a detach- 
ment of dragoons in pursuit of them, who seized the cannon 
and conducted them to the Tuileries. The enfeebled Sections, 
however, still showed a front. They had barricaded the Sec- 
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tion of Grenelle, and placed their cannon in the principal 
streets. At nine o^clock General Beruyer hastened to form 
his division in battle array in the Place Yendonie; marched 
with two eight-pounders to the Eue des Vieux- Angus tins, and 
pointed them in the direction of the Section Le Pelletier. 
General Vachet, with a corps of tirailleurs^ marched on his 
right, ready to advance to the Place Victoire. General 
Prune marched to the Perron, and planted two howitzers at 
the upper end of the Eue Vivienne. General Duvigier, with 
his column of six hundred men, and two twelve-pounders, 
advanced to the streets of St. Eoch and Montmartre. The 
Sections lost courage with the apprehension of seeing their 
retreat cut off, and evacuated the post at the sight of our sol- 
diers, forgetting the honor of the French name which they 
had to support. The Section of Brutus still caused some 
uneasiness. The wife of a representative had been arrested 
there. General Duvigier was ordered to proceed along the 
Boulevard as far as the Eue Poissonnime. General Beruyer 
took up a position at the Place Victoire, and General Bona- 
parte occupied the Pont-au-Change. 

^^The Section of Brutus was surrounded, and the troops ad- 
vanced upon the Place de Greve, where the crowd poured in 
from the Isle St. Louis, from the Theatre Francais, and from 
the Palace. Everywhere the patriots had regained their cour- 
age, while the poniards of the emigrants, armed against us, 
had disappeared. The people universally admitted their 
error. 

The next day the two Sections of Le Pelletier and the 
Thc^atre Francais were disarmed.” 

The result of this petty civil war brought Bonaparte for- 
ward ; but the party he defeated at that period never par- 
doned him for the past, and that which he supported dreaded 
him in the future. Five years after he will be found reviving 
the principles which he combated on the 5th of October, 1795. 
On being appointed, on the motion of Barras, Lieutenant-Gen- 
eral of the Army of the Interior, he established his headquar- 
ters in the Eue Eeuve des Capucines. The statement in the 
Manuscrit de Sainte Helene, that after the 13th Brumaire he 
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remained iinemplojed at Paris, is therefore obviously errone- 
ous. So far from this, he was incessantly occupied with the 
policy of the nation, and with his own fortunes. Bonaparte 
was in constant, almost daily, communication with every one 
then in power, and knew how to profit by all he saw or heard. 

To avoid returning to this Manuserit de Sainte liUhie. 
which at the period of its appearance attracted more attention, 
than it deserved, and which was very generally attributed to 
Bonaparte, I shall here say a few words respecting it. I shall 
briefly repeat what I said in a note when iny opinion was 
asked, under high authority, by a minister of Louis XVIII. 

No reader intimately acquainted with public affairs can be 
deceived by the pretended authenticity of this pamphlet. 
What does it contain ? Facts perverted and heaped together 
without method, and related in an obscure, affected, and ridi- 
culously sententious style. Besides what appears in it, but 
which is badly placed there, it is impossible not to remark the 
omission of what should necessarily be there, were Xapoleon 
the author. It is full of absurd and of insignificant gossip, of 
thoughts Xapoleon never had, expressions unknown to him, 
and affectations far removed from his character. With some 
elevated ideas, more than one style and an equivocal spirit 
can be seen in it. Professed coincidences are put close to un- 
pardonable anachronisms, and to the most absurd revelations. 

It contains neither his thoughts, his style, his actions, nor his 
life. Some truths are mixed up with an inconceivable mass 
of falsehoods. Some forms of expression used by Bonaparte 
are occasionally met with, but they are awkwardly introduced 
and often with bad taste.^ ^ 
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It has been reported that the pamphlet was written by M. 
Bertrand, formerly an officer of the army of the Vistula, and 
a relation of the Comte de Simeon, peer of France. 

ManiLScrit de Sainte Helene. Far from wishing to commit a plagiarism, he 
considers he ought to render this homage to a clever and original work, sev- 
eral false points of view in which, however, lie has combated. It would 
have been easy for him to rewrite these pages in other terms, but they ap- 
jieared to him to be so well suited to the character of Napoleon, that he lias 
preferred to preserve them.” In the will of Napoleon occurs {see end of this 
work): “I disavow the Manuscrit de Sainte Helene t 2iiid. the other works 
under the title of Maxims, Seyitences, etc., which they have been pleased to 
publish during the last six years. Such rules are not those which have 
guided my life.” This manuscript must not be confused with the Memorial 
of Saint Helena. 
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1795-^1797. 

On jny return to Paris I meet Bonaparte — His interyiew with Josephine — 
Bonaparte’s marriage, and departure from Paris ten days after — Portrait 
and character of Josephine — Bonaparte’s dislike of national property — 
Letter to Josephine — Letter of General Colli, and Bonaparte’s reply — 
Bonaparte refuses to serve with Kellerman — Marmont’s letters — Bonar- 
parte’s order to me to join the army — My departure from Sens for Italy 
— Insurrection of the Venetian States. 

After the 13th Vendemiaire I returned to Paris from Sens. 
During the short time I stopped there, I saw Bonaparte less 
frequently than formerly. I had, however, no reason to attri- 
bute this to anything but the pressure of public business with 
which he was now occupied. When I did meet him it was 
most commonly at breakfast or dinner. One day he called 
my attention to a young lady who sat opposite to him, and 
asked what I thought of her. The way in which I answered 
his question appeared to give him much pleasure. He then 
talked a great deal to me about her, her family, and her ami- 
able qualities ; he told me that he should probably marry her, 
as he was convinced that the union would make him happy. 
I also gathered from his conversation that his marriage with 
the young widow would probably assist him in gaining the 
objects of his ambition. His constantly increasing influence 
with her had already brought him into contact with the most 
influential persons of that epoch. He remained in Paris only 
ten days after his marriage, which took place on the 9th of 
March, 1796.^ It was a union in which great harmony pre- 

1 Bonaparte’s first interview with Josephine, and the circumstance which 
gave rise to it, are thus described in the Memoires de Constant: — 

“ Eugene was not more than fourteen or fifteen years of age when he ven- 
tured to introduce himself to General Bonaparte, for the purpose of solicit- 
ing his father’s sword, of which he understood the General had become pos- 
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^railed; notwithstanding occasional slight disagreements. 
Bonaparte never, to my knowledge, caused annoyance to his 
vife. Madame Bonaparte possessed personal graces and 
nany good qualities.^ I am convinced that all who were ac- 
][uainted with her must have felt bound to speak well of her ; 
:o few, indeed, did she ever give cause for complaint. In the 

eeling of affection for his fatlier’s memory, and the natural manner in 
vhich it was evinced, increased the interest of Bonaparte in his youno- visi- 
or. Madame de Beauharnais, on learning the kind reception which the 
general had given her son, thought it her duty to call and thank him. 
Bonaparte was mucli pleased with Josephine on this first interview, and he 
eturned her visit. The acquaintance thus commenced speedly led to their 
carriage. ” 

This anecdote is related in nearly the same terms in A Voice from St. 
lelena. The story seems unlikely, however, as there w'as no disarmament 
iter the 13th Vendemiaire, and Josephine, as a friend of Barras, would 
lave been safe from any domiciliary visit; moreover, Bonaparte himself, at 
)t. Helena, says that he first met Josephine at Barras’s (see lung’s Bonaparte 
ome hi. p. 116). 

1 “ Neither of his wives had ever anything to complain of from Napo- 
eon’s personal manners” {Metternich, vol. i. p. 279). 

Madame de Remusat, who, to paraphrase Thiers* saying on Bourrienne 
limself, is a trustworthy witness, for if she received benefits from Napoleon 
hey did not weigh on 'her, says, “ However, Napoleon had some affection 
or his first wife; and, in fact, if he has at any time been touched, no douM 
b has been only for her and by her” (tome i. p. 113). “Bonaparte was 
oung when he first knew Madame de Beauharnais. In the circle where he 
net her she had a great superiority by the name she bore and by the ex- 
reme elegance of her manners. ... In marrying Madame de Beauharnais, 
Jonaparte believed he was allying himself to a very grand lady; thus this 
i^as one more conquest” (p. 114). But in speaking of Josephine’s com- 
laiiits to Napoleon of his love affairs, Madame de Remusat says, “ Her hus- 
and sometimes answered by violences, the excess of which I do not dare to 
etail, until the moment when, his new fancy having suddenly passed, he 
elt his tenderness for his wife again renewed. Then 'he was touched by her 
iifferings, replaced his insults by caresses which were hardly more measured 
han his violences, and, as she was* gentle and untenacious, she fell'back 
iito her feeling of security ” (p. 206). 

Miot de Melito, who was a follower of Joseph Bonaparte, says, “No 
mman has united so much kindness to so much natural gi’ace, or has done 
[lore good with more pleasure than she did. She honored me with her 
riendship, and the remembrance of the benevolence she has shown me, t^* 
he last moment of her too short existence, will never be effaced from my 
leart” (tome i. pp. 101-2). 

Meneval, the successor of Bourrienne in his place of secretary to Napoleon, 
nd who remained attached to tlie Emperor until the end, says of Josephine 
tome i. p. 227), “Josephine was irresistibly attractive. Her beauty was 
lOt regular, but she had La grace, phts belle encore que la heavM, according 
0 the good La Fontaine. She had the soft abandonment, the supple and ele- 
:ant movements, and the graceful carelessness of the creoles.^ Her temper 
;ras always the same. She was gentle and kind, affable and indulgent with 
very one, without difference of persons. Slie liad neither a superior mind 


I The reader must remember that the term “ ert'ole ” does not imply any taint of 
lack blood, but only that the person, of ICuropeiiu family, luis been born in the 
Vest Indies. 
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and she readily laughed at her own credulity; but notwith- 
standing never abandoned it. The event had given impor- 
tance to the prophecy ; but the foresight of the proplietess, 
said to be an old negress, was not the less a matter of doubt. 

hTot long before the 13th of Vendemiaire; that day which 
opened for Bonaparte his immense career, he addressed a let- 
ter to me at Sens, in which, after some of his usually friendly 
expressions, he said, “ Look out a small piece of land in your 
beautiful valley of the Yonne. I will purchase it as soon as I 
can scrape together the money. I wish to retire there ; but 
recollect that I will have nothing to do with national prop- 
erty.” 

Bonaparte left Paris on the 21st of March 1796, while I was 
still with my guardians. He no sooner joined the French 
army than General Colli, then in command of the Piedmon- 
tese army, transmitted to him the following letter, which, 
with its answer, I think sufficiently interesting to deserve 
preservation : — 

GtENEKAL — I suppose that you are ignorant of the arrest of one of my 
officers, named Moulin, the bearer of a flag of truce, who has been de- 
tained for some days past at Murseco, contrary to the laws of war, and 
notwithstanding an immediate demand for his liberation being made by 
General Count Yital. His being a French emigrant cannot take from him 
the rights of a flag of truce, and I again claim him in that character. The 
courtesy and generosity which I have always experienced from the gene- 
rals of your nation induces me to hope that I shall not make this applica- 
tion in vain; and it is with regret that I mention that your chief of 
brigade, Barth^lemy, who ordered the unjust arrest of my flag of truce, 
having yesterday by the chance of war fallen into my hands, that officer 
will be dealt with according to the treatment which M. Moulin may 
receive. 

I most sincerely wish that nothing may occur to change the noble and 
luimane conduct which the two nations have hitherto been accustomed to 
observe towards each other. I have the honor, etc., 

(Signed) Colli, 

Ceva, 11th Api'il, 1796, 

Bonaparte replied as follows, — 

Geneeal — An emigrant is a parricide whom no character can render 
sacred. The feelings of honor, and the respect clue to the French people, 
were forgotten when M. Moulin was sent with a flag of truce. You know 
the laws of war, and I thei’efore <lo not give credit to the reprisals with 
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affection. I shall proceed to Milan as soon as I can: I am a little fatigued. 
1 have received letters from Eugene and Hortense. I am delighted with 
the children. I will send you their letters as soon as I am joined by niy 
household, which is now somewhat dispersed. 

We have made five thousand prisoners, and killed at least six thousand 
of the enemy. Adieu, iny adorable Josephine. Think of me often. 
When you cease to love your Achilles, when your heart grows cool 
towards him, you will be very cruel, very unjust. But I am sure you will 
always continue my faithful mistress, as I shall ever remain your fond 
lover [tendre amie). Death alone can break the union which sympathy, 
love, and sentiment have formed. Let me have news of your health. A 
thousand and a thousand kisses. 

It is impossible for me to avoid occasionally placing myself 
in tbe foreground in the course of these Memoirs. I owe it to 
myself to answer, though indirectly, to certain charges which, 
on various occasions, have been made against me. Some of 
the documents which I am about to insert belong, perhaps, 
less to the history of the General-in-Chief of the army of 
Italy than to that of his secretary ; but I must confess I wish 
to show that I was not an intruder, nor yet pursuing, as an 
obscure intriguer, the path of fortune. I was influenced much 
more by friendship than by ambition when I took a part on 
the scene where the rising glory of the future Emperor al- 
ready shed a lustre on all who were attached to his destiny. 
It will be seen by the following letters with what confidence I 
was then honored; but these letters, dictated by friendship, 
and not written for history, speak also of our military achieve- 
ments ; and whatever brings to recollection the events of that 
heroic period must still be interesting to many. 

Heabquartebs at Milan, 

20th Ti'airial, year IV. Juries 1796 ). 

The General-in-Chief has ordered me, my dear Bourrienne, to make, 
known to you the pleasure he experienced on hearing of you, and hi.s 
ardent desire that you should join us. Take your departure, then, my 
dear Bourrienne, and arrive quickly. You may be certain of obtain! niy; 
the testimonies of affection which are your due from all who know you ; 
and we much regret that you were not with us to have a share in our suc- 
cess. The campaign which we have just concluded will be celebrated in 
the records of history. With less than 30,000 men, in a state of almost 
complete destitution, it is a fine thing to have, in the course of less than 
two months, beaten, eight different times, an army of from 65 to 70,00G 
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The odious manner in which I was then harassed, 1 
know not why, on the part of the Government respecting 
my certificate of residence, rendered my stay in France not 
very agreeable. I was even threatened with being put on 
my trial for having produced a certificate of residence which 
was alleged to be signed by nine false witnesses. This time, 
therefore, I resolved without hesitation to set out for the 
army. General Bonaparte’s order, which I registered at the 
municipality of Sens, answered for a passport, which other- 
wise would probably have been refused me. I have always 
felt a strong sense of gratitude for his conduct towards me 
on this occasion. 

Notwithstanding the haste I made to leave Sens, the 
necessary formalities and precautions detained me some days, 
and at the moment I was about to depart I received the fol- 
lowing letter : — 


Headquabters, Judbnbourg, 

19f/i Germinal, year F. (8 April, 1797). 

The General-in-Chief again orders me, my dear Bourrienne, to urge 
you to come to him quickly. We are in the midst of success and 
triiimplis. The German campaign begins even more brilliantly than did 
the Italian. You may judge, therefore, what a promise it holds out to us. 
Come, my dear Bourrienne, immediately — yield to our solicitations — 
share our pains and pleasures, and you will add to our enjoyments. 

I have directed the courier to pass through Sens, that he may deliver 
this letter to you, and bring me back your answer. 

( Signed ) Marmont. 

To the above letter this order was subjoined : — 

The citizen Fauvelet de Bourrienne is ordered to leave Sens, and repair 
immediately by post to the headquarters of the army of Italy. 

(Signed) Bonaparte. 

I arrived at the Venetian territory at the moment when 
the insurrection against the French was on the point of 
breaking out. Thousands of peasants were instigated to rise 
under the pretext of appeasing the troubles of Bergamo and 
Brescia. I passed through Verona on the 16th of April, the 
eve of the signature of the preliminaries of Leoben and of the 
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revolt of Verona. Easter Sunday was the day winch the 
ministers of Jesus Christ selected for preaching tHiit ^ it was 
iawfuh and even meritorious, to kill Jacobins 
Frenchmen! — Death to Jacobins! as they called all tlie 
French, were their rallying cries. At the time I Hacl not tliti 
slightest idea of this state of things, for I had left Sens only 
on the 11th of April. After stopping two hours at Verona, 1 
proceeded on my journey without being aware of tlic nnissacrc 
which threatened that city. When about a league fioiu tlie 
town I was, however, stopped by a party of insurgents on 
their way thither, consisting, as I estimated, of about two 
thousand men. They only desired me to cry El 'tn ini Fduto 
Alarco^ an order with which I speedily complied, aiul paHS(‘(l 
on. What would have become of me had I been Verona 

on the Monday ? On that day the bells were rung*, while tlu^. 
French were butchered in the hospitals. Every oiio met in 
the streets was put to death. The priests headed tlio assassins, 
and more than four hundred Frenchmen were thus 8a.crific(»(l. 
The forts held out against the Venetians, thougb thciy at- 
tacked them with fury; but repossession of the town was not 
obtained until after ten days. On the very day of the insur- 
rection of Verona some Frenchmen were assassinatCi<l b<‘t\V(uui 
that city and Vicenza, through which I passed <n\ tin* day 
before without danger; and scarcely had I passocl through 
Padua, when I learned that others had been massucrcul there. 
Thus the assassinations travelled as rapidly as th€i j>ost. 

I shall say a few words respecting the revolt of tlu‘ 
Venetian States, which, in consequence of the di ff o-renuu*. of 
political opinions, has been viewed in very coutradicjtory 
lights. 

The last days of Venice were approaching, and a Htcnuu luid 
been brewing for more than a year. About the bc*gintiiug (d’ 
April, 1797, the threatening symptoms of a general inHurr<‘(*~ 
tion appeared. The quarrel commenced when the AuvStrians 
entered Peschiera, and some pretext was also affoialcul by the; 
reception given to Mo7isi6U7', afterwards Louis X VIPI. It, 
was certain that Venice had made military preparations during 
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outweighed the political considerations in our favor. On the 
7th of Jiine^ 1796, Qeiieral Bonaparte wrote thus to the Ex- 
ecutive Directory : — 


The Senate of Venice lately sent two judges of their Council here to 
ascertain definitively how things stand. I repeated my complaints. I 
spoke to them about the reception given to Monsieur. Should it be your 
plan to extract five or six millions from Venice, I have expresdy j^repared 
this sort of rupture for you. If your intentions be more decided, I think 
this ground of quarrel ought to be kept up. Let me know what you mean 
to do, and wait till the favorable moment, which I shall seize according 
to circumstances; for we must not have to do with all the world at once. 

The Directory answered that the moment was not favorable ; 
that it was first necessary to take Mantua, and give Wurmser 
a sound beating. However, towards the end of the year 1796 
the Directory began to give more credit to the sincerity of 
the professions of neutrality made on the part of Venice. It 
was resolved, therefore, to be content with obtaining money 
and supplies for the army, and to refrain from violating the 
neutrality. The Directory had not then in reserve, like 
Bonaparte, the idea of making the dismemberment of Venice 
serve as a compensation for such of the Austrian possessions 
as the Trench Kepublic might retain. 

In 1797 the expected favorable moment had arrived. The 
knell of Venice was rung; and Bonaparte thus wrote to the 
Directory on the 30th of April : I am convinced that the 
only course to be now taken is to destroy this ferocious and 
sanguinary Government.’’ On the third of May, writing from 
Palma Nuova, he says: “I see nothing that can be done 
but to obliterate the Venetian name from the face of the 
globe.” 

Towards the end of March, 1797, the Government of 
Venice was in a desperate state. Ottolini, the Podesta of 
Bergamo, an instrument of tyranny in the hands of the State 
inquisitors, then harrassed the people of Bergamo and Brescia, 
who, after the reduction of Mantua, wished to be separated 
from Venice. He drew up, to be sent to the Senate, a long 
report respecting the plans of separation, founded on infer- 
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matiou given him hy a Eoman advocate, glared ii 

Serpini, who pretended to have gleaned the :><• s lu^^ <u)in- 
municated in conversation with officers ^ roiudi 

army. The plan of the patriotic party was, 

Venetian territories on the mainland, witli Jionioanly, and to 

form of the whole one republic. The comhad, of OttoHni 
exasperated the party inimical to Venice, and :u 0410011 led t,h(* 
prevailing discontent. Having disguisiul \ aii*t as a 

peasant, he sent him off to Venice with tin* report In^ laid 
drawn up on Serpini’s communications, and idinn* informa- 
tiou; but this report never reactiecl the inqti i.sif ors. ldn» 
valet was arrested, his despatches taken, and <Mfd)lini fli‘d 
from Bergamo. This gave a beg'inning to the general ris- 
ing of the Venetian States. In fa<*.t, the fore** of* e.inaim- 
stances alone brought on the insurrection of t hose territ<»ries 
against their old insular government. <h‘neral La Uuz, 
who commanded the Lombard legrion, was t in* aefave pro- 
tector of the revolution, which certainly had it s origin more 
in the progress of the prevailing principles of lihorty than 
in the crooked policy of the Senate of Vetiiee. Ihnjapurttg 
indeed, in his despatches to tlie Dinad.ory, statiai that 
the Senate had instigated the insurnH'tion ; Ltd. that was 
not quite correct, and he could not wholly belit^ve his own 
assertion. 

Pending the vacillation of the Venctia-n Senate, Vimnia 
was exciting the population of its Stahls <tn the niaiidanci 
to rise against the French. The Vcmethin < t t^verminnit hmi 
always exhibited an extreme aversion to the Freneh Iievolu> 
tion, which had been violently condennuMl at \h*iu(’e. Hatred 
of the French had been constantly excittal and eiie.otiraged, 
and religious fanaticism had inflamed nuiny persons of (Mume- 
quencein the country. From the end of* t 7 im tin* Venetian 
Senate secretly continued its armaments, ami fhivwltole c*.on- 
duet of that Government annoiuiced intent iotiH Iiave 

been called perfidious, but the only ohj(*(‘i of u fiieli wan to 
defeat intentions still more perfidious. T\w Senate was the 
irreconcilable enemy of the French n(nmhlie. K^miAntu^uL 
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complained that they were not permitted to arm against the 
French. The Austrian generals industriously circulated the 
most sinister reports respecting the armies of the Sabrem-et- 
Meuse and the Rhine, and the position of the French troops 
in the Tyrol. These impostures, printed in bulletins, were 
well calculated to instigate the Italians, and especially the 
Venetians, to rise in mass to exterminate the French, when 
the victorious army should penetrate into the Hereditary 
States. 

The pursuit of the Archduke Charles into the heart of 
Austria encouraged the hopes which the Venetian Senate had 
conceived, that it would be easy to annihilate the feeble 
remnant of the French army, as the troops were scattered 
through the States of Venice on the mainland. Wherever 
the Senate had the ascendency, insurrection was secretly 
fomented ; wherever the influence of the patriots prevailed, 
ardent efforts were made to unite the Venetian terra firma to 
the Lombard Republic. 

Bonaparte skilfully took advantage of the disturbance, and 
the massacres consequent on them, to adopt towards the Senate 
the tone of an offended conqueror. He published a declara- 
tion that the Venetian Government was the most treacherous 
imaginable. The weakness and cruel hypocrisy of the Senate 
facilitated the plan he had conceived of making a peace for 
France at the expense of the Venetian Republic. On return- 
ing from Leoben, a conqueror and pacificator, he, without 
ceremony, took possession of Venice, changed the established 
government, and, master of all the Venetian territory, found 
liimself, in the negotiations of Campo Formio, able to dispose 
of it a,s he pleased, as a compensation for the cessions which 
liad boon exacted from Austria. After the 19th of May he 
wrote to the Directory that one of the objects of his treaty 
with Venice was to avoid bringing upon us the odium of 
violating the preliminaries relative to the Venetian territory, 
and, at the same time, to afford pretexts and to facilitate 
their execution. 

At Campo Formio the fate of this republic was decided. 
It disappeared from the number of States without effort or 
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noise* Tlie silence of its fall astonished im 
by historical recollections from the brill 
maritime glory. Its power, however, whicli Isiid 
undermined, existed no longer except in tli<3 prc\‘> 
recollections. What resistance could it'liii^vi^ op 
man destined to change the face of all Eux*o|^>* ■ 


CHAPTEE V. 


1797. 

Siji^iiature of the preliminaries of peace — Fall of Venice — My arrival and 
r<3cei>tion at Leoben — Bonaparte wishes to jiiirsue his success — The 
Dirocjtory opposes him — He wishes to advance on Vienna — Movement 
<)f the army of the Sainbre-et-Mcuse — Bonaparte’s dissatisfaction — 
Arrival at Milan — Wo take up our residence at Montebello — Napo- 
leon’s judgment respecting Dandolo and Molzi. 

I joinkd Bonax)arte at Leoben on the 19th of April, the day 
after the signature of the x>i'< 2 hiuinai‘ies of peace. These 
X)r 0 limLinaries resembled in no res^^ect the dehnitive treaty 
of Cani])o Formio. The still incomxdote fall of the State of 
Veiuci‘- did not at tliat time present an available ])rey for i)ar- 
tition. All was arranged afterwaials. Woe to the small 
States that come in immediate contact with two colossal 
emjnrcis waging war! 

Here terminated my connection with Bonaparte as a com- 
rade and ecfual, and those relations with him commenced in 
which 1 saw him suddenly great, powerful, and siirrouiuhhl 
with homage and glory. I no longer address(id him as I had 
IxhUi accustomed to do. I appreciated too well his ])ers(>na.l 
iniportaaicc. His x)()sition plaecid too gix^at a socnal distaiKu^ 
l)etwcen him and me not to make me fchd the necessity of 
fashioning my demeanor muiordingly. I nnuhi with pleasui*(‘, 
and witbont regr(‘.t, the easy saeritieii of the styles of I'amiliar 
companionship a, nd otlnvr little privih\ges. lh‘. said, in a loud 
voicti, wlu'.u 1. (nit(n*(‘.d the siUon where he was siirroundiMl by 
the otlic(n*s who formed his l>rilliant stalT, ^^1 am gla,d to sim^ 
you, a,t hist ’’’- — Te •voilh done evjin;^^ l)uh as soon as we 
aloiKi 1 h^ made, me underMta.nd tliat he wa,H [ih^ased with 
my r<:‘.s(u-v(‘, a,nd i,ha,nked nics for it. I was ininK'diately ])laced 
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dangers which menaced the French, and of tixose which 1 
had escaped, etc. ''Care thou^ nothing about it, said ho 
‘'those rascals shall pay for it. Their republic ha,s had its 
day, and is done.^^ This republic was, howev^er, still existing, 
wealthy and powerful. These words brought to 1113. 1*1*00] loo- 
tion what I had read in a work by one Gabriel iN’aude, who 
wrote during the reign of Louis XIII. for Cardinal do i higin ; 
"Do you see Constantinople, which flatters itseli witii Ijtdng 
the seat of a double empire; and Venice, which glori<*s in ht*r 
stability of a thousand years ? Their day will 

In the first conversation which Bonaparte had with iu(‘, 1 
thought I could perceive that he was not very wcdl satisfl(‘d 
with the preliminaries. He would have liked t,o advance 
with his army to Vienna. He did not conceal this i’nnn me. 
Before he offered peace to Prince Charles, he wroii* to tiie 
Directory that he intended to p ursu e his success, V>ut that, for 
this purpose he reckoned on the co-operation of the armies of 
the Sambre-et-Meuse and the Ehine. The Diroclory rejdied 
that he must not reckon on a diversion in Germany, and tlmi 
the armies of the Sambre-et-Meuse and the \vm‘e ncd. 

pass that river. A resolution so unexpected — ^ a d<Mdaration 
so contrary to what he had constantly solicited, (‘ompellml 
him to terminate his triumphs, and renounce his favorit.o 
project of planting the standard of the Bepubli<». on the ram- 
parts of Vienna, or at least of levying contributions (»n tho 
suburbs of that capital. 

A law of the 23d of August, 1794, forbade tl ii.s<‘ (if aiiv 
other names than those in the register of births. I wiwlicd ('<> 
conform to this law, which very foolishly interfon-.i with old 
habits. My eldest brother was living, and I t.lua'cfori* di-.s 
ignated myself Fauvelet the younger. This aimoycil ( h-nci-.-il 
Bonaparte. “Such change of name is ahsolul.c nonsiMisc,” 
said he. “1 have known you for twenty year.s hy tlic uaim- 
of Bourrienne. Sign as you still are named, and sec what f.ho 
advocates with their laws will do.” 

On the 20th of April, as Bonaparte wjis rcturniu-g to 
Italy, he was obliged to stop on an Island of the 'I’lndia 
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mento, while a torrent passed by, wliich. had been occasit 
by a violent storm. A courier appeared ou the right 1 
of the river. He reached the island. J3onaparte read in 
despatches of the Directory that the armies of the 8an: 
et-Meuse and the Ehine were in motion ; that they ^ 
preparing to cross the Ehine, and had commenced liostil 
on the very day of the signing of the preliminaries. ' 
information arrived seven days after the Directory liad a 
ten that ^Hie must not reckon on the cooperation of 
armies of Germany It is impossible to describe the ( 
erahs vexation on reading these despatches. He had si^ 
the preliminaries only because the Government had re 
sented the cooperation of the armies of the Rhine as 
practicable at that moment, and shortly afterwards he 
informed that the cooperation was about to take |)lace ! 
agitation of his mind was so great that he for a mon 
conceived the idea of crossing to the left bank of the Tj 
amento, and breaking off the negotiations umler some 
text or other. He persisted for some time in this resolut 
which, however, Berthier and some other generals suec 
fully opposed. He exclaimed, ^^What a dilfereruHi w( 
there have been in the preliminaries, if, indeed, tliere 
been any ! 

His chagrin, I might almost say his des])air, imn’ci 
when, some days after his entry into the Venetian States 
received a letter from Moreau, dated the 2, id of April 
which that general informed him that, having passed 
Ehine on the 20th with brilliant success, and taken i 
thousand prisoners, it would not be long bcfon^ he joi 
him. Who, in fact, can say what would hav(^ happtnual 
for the vacillating and distrustful policy of tin*, 
which always encouraged low intrigues, and ])arti(n*pat(u 
the jealousy excited by the renown of the young ('onqinn' 
Because the Directory dreaded his anil)ition iln^y Ha.( 5 rif: 
the glory of our arms and the honor of tln^ nation ; To 
cannot be doubted that, had the passage of tin* Ithiiu*. 
urgently demanded by Bonaparte, taken plac.(% som(‘ (i 
sooner, he would have been able, without incurring any x 
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terminated at Passeriano?) The Marquis de Gallo, the Austrian 
plenipotentiary, resided half a league from Montebello. 

During his residence at Montebello the General-in-Chief 
made an excursion to the Lake of Como and to the Lago 
Maggiore. He visited the Borromean Islands in succession, 
and occupied himself on his return with the(organization of 
the towns of Venice, Genoa, and Milan^ He sought for men 
and found none. Good God,^’ said he, ^^how rare men are ! 
There are eighteen millions in Italy, and I have with diffi- 
culty found two, Dandolo and Melzi.^^ 

He appreciated them properly. Dandolo was one of the 
men who, in these revolutionary times, reflected the greatest 
honor upon Italy. After being a member of the great coun- 
cil of the Cisalpine Eepublic, he exercised the functions of 
Proveditore-General in Dalmatia. It is only necessary to 
mention the name of Dandolo to the Dalmatians to learn 
from the grateful inhabitants how just and vigorous his ad- 
ministration was. The services of Melzi are known. He 
was Chancellor and Keeper of the Seals of the Italian mon- 
archy, and was created Duke of Lodi.^ 

In those who have seen the world the truth of Kapoleon’s 
reproaches excites little astonishment. In a country which, 
according to biographies and newspapers, abounds with ex- 
traordinary men, a woman of much talent ^ said, “ What has 
most surprised me, since the elevation of my husband has 
afforded me the opportunity of knowing many persons, and 
particularly those employed in important affairs, is the uni- 
versal mediocrity which exists. It surpasses all that the 
imagination can conceive, and it is observable in all ranks, 
from the clerk to the minister. Without this experience I 
never could have believed my species to be so contemptible.” 

Who does not remember Oxenstierffis remark to his son, 
who trembled at going so young to the congress of Munster : 

Go, my son. You will see by what sort of men the world 
is governed.” 

1 Francesco, Comte de Melzi d'Eryl (1753-1816), Vice-President of the 
Italian Republic, 1802; Chancellor of the Kingdom of Italy, 1805; Due de 
Lodi, 1807. 

^ Madame Roland. 
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1797. 

Napoleon’s correspondence — Release of French prisoners at Ne- 
gotiations with Austria — Bonaparte’s dissatisfaction — i'empluint 

from Bonaparte to the Executive Directory — Note respecti affiiirs 

of Venice and the Club of Clichy, written by Bonaparte anti ni 

the army — Intercepted letter of the Emperor Francis. 

During the time when the pi'eliminaries of Leoben Huspnndtnl 
military operations, Napoleon was not anxious to r<*ply iia 
mediately to all letters. He took a fancy to do, n<it* I'xad ly 
as Cardinal Dubois did, when he threw into the tin* Irt - 

ters he had received, saying, There ! my correspoiHleuis art* 
answered,’^ but something of the same kind. To isfy hijii» 
self that people wrote too much, and lost, in trill iug and 
useless answers, valuable time, he told me toot)t*ii only tin* 
letters which came by extraordinary couriers, and h‘av<* all 
the rest for three weeks in the basket. At the cd’ that 

time it was unnecessary to reply to four-fifths of rein 

munications. Some were themselves answers ; soiiao wrn* ar- 
knowledgments of letters received; others contaiiunl rin|ui'Hta 
for favors already granted, but of which intelligenc!#* bail not 
been received. Many were filled with complaints 
provisions, pay, or clothing, and orders had l)cen isHiMul tipnn 
all these points before the letters were written. Hoim* gi-y 
erals demanded reinforcements, money, promotion,, idat. Ity 
not opening their letters Bonaparte was spared tint nnpIraH^ 
ing office of refusing. When the General-in-Chief r‘fati|areil 
the very small number of letters which it was nt^niasMarv ti? 
answer with the large number which time aloru* 11111! * ay 
swered, he laughed heartily at his whimsical idc*M,. Wmihl 
not this mode of proceeding be preferable to that of 
letters to be onened hv a.nv nnp! wb * S .. .. . - 


])lyiiig to thoni by a circular to which it is only necessary to 
atta,(‘-h a date, ? 

1 )uring the, iu‘<>:oi.iations whic.h followed tln^ treaty of Leo- 
l)(‘n, the, Dinu'.tory onhonal (hnieral l>ona,])art(‘, to thninuid the 
liberty (d‘ MM. d(‘. La, hayad'.to, Latoiir-Ma,uboiirg, and ihircjui 
de Ihi/.y, d(*tain(‘d at Olmiitz sineai 1792 as prisoinu's ot state. 
The Genera, 1-in-Chifd' executed this conunission with a,s much 
pleasure as ziail, but he orteu met with diflicuilties which 
ap}){‘a,r(al to b(‘ insurmountable. It has been very incorrectly 
stat(‘d that thes(‘- prisoners obtained their liberty by one of 
th(‘ a.rti(d{‘s of the prctliminaries of Leoben. I wrote a great 
dtail on this sul)j(a*ti to the dictation of General I>onaparte, 
a-nd I joined him only on th(i day after the signature of thcsc5 
preliininari(‘s. It wa.s not till the end of May of the year 
17b7 that th(‘ libc'ration of th(\s(i (*,a,ptives was demanded, and 
they did not (d)ta,in tlndr frca'doin till the end of August. 
There was no artac.h^ in tlu^, trea.ty, ]nd>lic or seivret, whi<di had 
rideremM‘ i,o them. Nhdther was it at his own suggestion tha,t 
P»ona.part(‘ (huua.mhal tli(‘. (‘nlarg(‘m(mt of the prisoners, l)iit by 
order of t,h(‘ I )ir(M*.tory. ''17) (uxphiin why they did not go to 
l''ra.nc(‘ imnn‘diat<dy aft(u- their lib(vra,t,ion from Glmiitz, it is 
necessary to na-ollect tJiat the, (‘vents of tin*. .I8th hruetidor 
oe(mrr<‘d b«‘tw(‘en lh(‘ p(‘riod wlnui tlui first st(^ps W(u*e taken 
to procure t,h(‘ir lilxu'ty a.nd tln^ da.t(‘ of th(‘ir (hdiverancc. It 
r(‘(|uin‘d all r>ona.pa.rt,(ds a,s<‘.(‘nd(‘nc.y and vigor of clia, rafter 
U) enabh^ him t,o smaaaM in liis obj(‘c,t at tlui end of thnui 
months. 

\\'(‘ ha,d a,rriv(‘d at tln^ month of July, a,nd tlH‘ n(‘gotia,tions 
were, t<‘diou.sIy prot.ractcd. It wa.s impossibh‘ to attribut(‘ tlu^ 
embarrassment which was (a>nst,a,nt.ly (xamrring to a,nyihing 
but, t,h(* artful policy of Austria.. ()th(‘r a-lTalrs oi*.c,upi(‘d 
Lonaparl-t*. J'he n(‘W's from Ihiris (‘iigrosscul all his att(‘.n- 
tlon. H(‘ sa,w with (‘xtrcim* disph‘a.sur(‘ {h(‘ nianmn* in whic,h 
th(‘ intimudlal (O'at.ors (d' the councils, and pa.mphhd.s writtem 
in th(‘ sa.m<‘ spirit as they s{)ok(‘, critielsi'd liim, his a,rmy, his 
vietori(‘S, th<* alfalrs (d’ V(‘ni(a*, and tin*, mdlomil glory. 11(5 
was (|uit(‘ indignant at the suspi(uons which it was sought to 
c,r<‘ai<*, nsspccting Ids (‘.ondmt and, ult.cu’ior view's. 
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The following (‘xet‘r|»l.s, at ( i.. iitr IninirHUir/ 

or Rivarol, are .speciiiinis <»r stoiir of ihr rMniiuritl,, of ihr 
time : — 


Extracts of Lettfks in /.<■ Si^ du oi I7!»7. 

General iJonapart<‘ is, withoui iun. fli,- mu f l.i illi.iuf naniur 

who has appeannl at the htsui of lln- ariiii*- . of fljr Fr**ia‘h Ip-piil.lii', ih , 
glory is iiieoinpatibh^ with <l»*ni<MTa!!i** oipmhpv. an«l !hc • ri viorH In* ||,i 
rendered are too great to ho roooinponsoti t-Kri'pi h\ hair* *! and in-'iafs 
tilde. He is vt‘ry young, and i-onsoipnmt Is has to pui sin* a hmg rairt r of 
accusations and of perseeur ions. 

. . . Whatever may i)e iho (‘lounimr «‘V*'nt of Id' nnlifarv ean*‘r, 

Bonaparte is still a great man. All hin eloi v j-. dm* ?o hnii * If alom*, 
because he alone has (ievelt»pod a eharaeler and a gomus of whieh no one 
else has furnished an example. 


Extract OF Letter of isth Ai*un., ITdV in Jj .s>f e/nf* ?ir da .Vord. 

Regard, for instams*, this urefehed u.ir. rm ejiaiu In < ‘haifi|.a:'i!e, 
it becomes daring under I hunoinh*/, mihraUed under the tolgands h htf 
fought the Vendr’<‘ans, iiienn^dio under Le hr gn, udear und«n’ Jomdan, 
skilled under Moreau, rash under lemap.is O'. Le h ‘.n u'eal Ii;r» puf fhe 
seal of his g<uiiu.s on his e.u’eer, ami ha. g <11 h!« ordrafh r«« hrmtiui!,, 
Eroiu tlu^ cominenetmieut «d' his eansm le.nap.uti- h 4*, de\»dM|»e>I .us 
ardent (fharasMsu- \v{ii«di is irritated h> tdeU.u h- . .usd a »|}nrluie •> whieh 
forestalls evtu-y ih'lermiual ion of the emnsv If }h nith h«-ivser and 
lieavier blows that In* stiilves. fie rfuoa . hi .u ur, >m the* meitH hio* .tsi 
unIoos(sl t<jrr(!U(. ih* is all aetinii, and !s«' 5 >0 in e\* }\fhtne. N« r fnms 
fight, n(‘gotiat<‘, de<Tet% punish, all fie in cf> 1 of .4 monii-ni. ||» , hiu 
proinis(‘H with 'rurin as with Ihum-. Ih* in^.ele-, Mt.den.i ise hnnm 
Ihnaseo. Be. nevs-r lu'silates: tis <mt the tt.u.h.us liied is aliiap* fu , 
method. 


Loriapurh* cotild liof. einlun^ fs* h;c. s- lu , e,,||,,|siet, pri'ilieaf eif ; 
and onragtMl at .seeing his e;unp;ugn . depreemlrd. Iiih |*lor\ 
and that of his army disparavn'dd and fnftrpje-v iHrnieif ar*aHi:4:. 
liiin in tlu‘ (llulxd C'liehyy he wndo the iMlhiiung to the 

-Direc.tory : — 


^ the f,|,|M^nj..}| r»t Urn Ihrertiirt III l|ire%il!i|* 

.suh‘ of the lnreefor\, ujl| f.i- n, m, I, I rrfidlli,|| file h 

of Bumolard, sooftim referred to hv Ilo>itrn-nfe’ f ^ 4 . 1 . iti*. 

and hy the atteyujiitH of Muthieu I to renm% the inti.rr^siiioii lii^i |j|/« 
apposition Hhghted the fortunate, c h-neral, iS.e humJ. LL^ii I li ill 
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To THE PhESIDENT OP THE EXECUTIVE BlEECTOKY, 

I have just received, Citizeus-Birectors, a copy of the motion of Dum- 
olard (23d June, 1797). 

This motion, printed by order of the Assembly, it is evident, is directed 
against me. I was entitled, after having five times concluded peace, and 
given a death-blow to the coalition, if not to civic triumphs, at least to 
live tranquilly under the protection of the first magistrates of the Repub- 
lic. At present I find myself ill-treated, persecuted, and disparaged, by 
every shameful means which their policy brings to the aid of persecution. 
I would have been indifferent to all except that species of opprobrium 
vvitli which the first magistrates of the Republic endeavor to overwhelm 
me. After having deserved well of my country by my last act, 1 am not 
bound to hear myself accused in a manner as absurd as atrocious. I have 
not expected that a manifesto, signed by emigrants, paid by England, 
should obtain more credit with the Council of Five Hundred than the 
evidence of eighty tliousand men — than mine! Wliat! we were assassi- 
nated by traitors — upwards of four hundred men perished; and the first 
magistrates of the Republic make it a crime to have believed the state- 
ment for a moment. Upwards of four hundred Fi'enchmen were dragged 
through the streets. They were assassinated before the eyes of the gov- 
ernor of the fort. They were pierced with a thousand blows of stilettos, 
such as I sent you — and the representatives of the French people cause 
it to be printed, that if they believed this fact for an instant, they were 
excusable. I know well there are societies where it is said, “ Is this 
blood, then, so pure ? ” 

If only base men, who are dead to the feeling of patriotism and national 
glory, had spoken of me thus, I would not have complained. I would 
have disregarded it; but I have a right to complain of the degradation to 
which the first magistrates of the Republic reduce those who have aggran- 
dized, and carried the French name to so high a pitch of glory. Citizens- 
Directors, I reiterate the demand I made for my dismissal; I wish to live 
in tranquillity, if the poniards of Clichy will allow me to live. You have 
employed me in negotiations. I am not very fit to conduct them. 

About the same time he drew up the following note respect- 
ing the affairs of Venice, which was printed without the 
author’s name, and circulated through the whole army ; — 

Hote. 

Bonaparte, pausing before the gates of Turin, Parma, Rome, and 
Vienna, offering peace when he was sxire of obtaining nothing hut fresh 
triumphs — Bonaparte, whose every operation exhibits respect for reli- 
gion, morality, and old age; who, instead of heaping^ as he might have 
done, dishonor upon the Venetians, and humbling their republic to the 
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eartli, loaded her with acts of kindness, and took snch great interest in 
her glory — is this the same Bonaparte who is accused of destroying the 
ancient Government of Venice, and democratizing Genoa, and even of 
interfering in the affairs of the prudent and worthy people of the Swiss 
Cantons ? Bonaparte had passed the Tagliamento, and entered Germany, 
when insurrections broke out in the Venetian States; these insurrections 
were, therefore, opposed to Bonaparte’s project; surely, then, he could 
not favor them. When he was in the heart of Germany the Venetians 
massacred more than four hundred French troops, drove their quarters 
out of Verona, assassinated the unfortunate Laugier, and presented the 
spectacle of a fanatical party in arms. He returned to Italy; and on his 
arrival, as the winds cease their agitation at the presence of Neptune, the 
whole of Italy, which was in commotion, which was in arms, was restored 
to order. 

However, the deputies from Bonaparte drew up different articles con- 
formable to the situation of the country, and in order to prevent, not a 
revolution in the Government, for the Goverment was defunct, and had 
died a natural death, but a crisis, and to save the city from convulsion, 
anarchy, and pillage, Bonaparte spared a division of his army to save 
Venice from pillage and massacre. All the battalions were in the streets 
of Venice, the disturbers were put down, and the pillage discontinued. 
Property and trade were preserved, when General Baraguey d’Hilliers 
entered Venice with his division. Bonaparte, as usual, spared blood, 
and was the protector of Venice. Whilst the French troops remained 
they conducted themselves peaceably, and only interfered to support the 
provisional Government. 

Bonaparte could not say to the deputies of Venice, who came to ask 
his protection and assistance against the populace, who wished to plun- 
der them, “I cannot meddle with your affairs.” He could not say this, 
for Venice, and all its territories, had really formed the theatre of war; 
and, being in the rear of the army of Italy, the Republic of Venice, was 
really under the jurisdiction of that army. The rights of war confer 
upon a general the powers of supreme police over the countries which 
are the seat of war. As the great Frederick said, “ There are no neutrals 
where there is war.” Ignorant advocates and babblers have asked, in 
the Club of Clichy, why we occupy the territory of Venice. These 
declaimers should learn war, and they would know that the Adige, the 
Brenta, and the Tagliamento, where we have been fighting for two years, 
are within the Venetian States. But, gentlemen of Clichy, we are at 
no loss to perceive your meaning. You reproach the army of Italy for 
having surmounted all difficulties — for subduing all Italy — for having 
twice passed the Alps — for having marched on Vienna, and obliged Aus- 
tria to acknowledge the Republic that you, men of Clichy, would destroy. 
You accuse Bonaparte, I see clearly, for having brought about peace. 
But I know you, and I speak in the name of eighty thousand soldiers. 
The time is gone when base advocates and wretched declaimers could 



induce soldiers to revolt. If, however, you compel them, the soldiers of 
the army of Italy will soon appear at the Barrier of Clichy, with their 
General. But woe unto you if they do! 

Bonaparte having arrived at Palma-Nuova, issued a manifesto on the 
2d of May, 1797. Arrived at Mestre, where he posted his troops, the Gov- 
ernment sent three deputies to him, with a decree of the Great Council, 
without Bonaparte having solicited it and without his having thought of 
making any change in the Government of that country. The governor 
of Venice was an old man, ninety-nine years of age, confined by illness to 
his apartment. Every one felt the necessity of renovating this Govern- 
ment of twelve hundred years’ existence, and to simplify its machinery, 
in order to preserve its independence, honor, and glory. It was necessai-y 
to deliberate, first, on the manner of renovating the Government; sec- 
ondly, on the means of atoning for the massacre of the French, of the 
iniquity of which every one was sensible. 

Bonaparte, after having received the deputation at Mestre, told them 
that in order to obtain satisfaction for the assassination of his brethren in 
arms, he wished the Great Council to arrest the inquisitors. He after- 
wards granted them an armistice, and appointed Milan as the place of 
conference. The deputies arrived at Milan on the ... A negotiation 
commenced to re-establish harmony between the Governments. How- 
ever, anarchy, with all its horrors, afflicted the city of Venice. Ten thou- 
sand Sclavonians threatened to pillage the shops. Bonaparte acquiesced 
in the proposition submitted by the deputies, who promised to verify the 
loss which had been sustained by pillage. 

Bonaparte also addressed a manifesto to the Doge, which ap- 
peared in all the public papers. It contained fifteen articles 
of complaint, and was followed by a decree ordering the 
French. Minister to leave Venice, the Venetian agents to leave 
Lombardy, and the Lion of St. Mark to be pulled down in all 
the Continental territories of Venice. 

(3^}ie General-in-Chief now openly manifested his resolution 
of marching on Parish, and this disposition, which was well 
known in the army, was soon communicated to Vienna. At 
this period a^letter from the Emperor Francis II. to his 
brother, the Grand Duke of Tuscany, was intercepted by 
Bonaparte. ^ I translated the letter, whicl)Cproved to him that 
Francis II. was acquainted with his project) He likewise 
saw with pleasure the assurances which the Emperor gave his 
brother of his love of peace, as well as the wavering of the 
imperial resolves, and the incertitude respecting the fate of 
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the Italian princes, which the Emperor easily perceived to de- 
pend on Bonaparte. The Emperor's letter was as follows, — 

My DEAR Beotiieb — I punctually received your tbini letter, eon- 
taining a description of your unhappy and dedicate situation. Von may 
be assured that I perceive it as clearly as you do yourselt ; and I j 

the more because, in truth, 1 do not know what advice to giv<^ you. You 
are, like me, the victim of the former inactivity of the priiici-s of Italy ^ 
who ought, at once, to have acted with all their united forc<\s, while f 
still possessed Mantua. If Bonaparte’s project be, as 1 learn, to iisUibUsii 
republics in Italy, this is likely to end in sin'cading republicanism over 
wiiole country. I have already commenced negotiations for p<*aee, aiui 
the preliminaries are ratified. If the French ohserva^ t-iunn as st ri(ttdy as 1 
do, and will do, then your situation will be improved; l)ut alnuuly (di<? 
French are beginning to disregard them. The principal probliun whicli 
remains to be solved is, whether the French Directory a.pprove of 
parte’s proceedings, and whether the latter, as apix'ars by sojm* pup<.*r.H 
distributed through his army, is not disposed to r(;volt against, his country, 
which also seems to be probable, from his sev(‘n‘ (‘omluct. towards Switzei*-. 
land, notwithstanding the assurances of the Directory, that, he had heeix 
ordered to leave the country untouched. If this should be (.hc‘ new 

and innumerable difficulties may arise. Under these cir<*unist.an<r<‘s I <;aii , 
at present, advise nothing; for, as to myself, it is only tini<* and tdui eir«- 
cumstances of the moment which can point out how 1 am to a<‘t. 

There is nothing new here. We are all w(dl: but the Insit is <‘xtraor- 
dinary. Always retain your friendship and love for nu*. Make my 
piiments to your wife, and believe me ever 

Your best Fricud and Brother, 

Fuancib. 

Hetzendorf, July 20, 1797. 


CHAPTER VII. 


1797. 

Unfounded reports — Carnot — Capitulation of Mantua — General Clarke — 
The Directory yields to Bonaparte — Berthier — Arrival of Eugene Beau- 
harnais at Milan — Comte Delaunay d’Entraigues — His interview with 
Bonaparte — Seizure of his papers — Copy of one describing a conversation 
between him and Comte de Montgaillard — The Emperor Francis — The 
Prince de Conde and General Pichegru. 

While Bonaparte was expressing his opinion on his cam- 
paigns and the injustice with which they had been criticised, 
it was generally believed that Carnot dictated to him from 
a closet in the Luxembourg all the plans of his operations, 
and that Berthier was at his right hand, without whom, not- 
withstanding Carnot’s plans, which were often mere romances, 
he would have been greatly embarrassed. This twofold mis- 
representation was very current for some time ; and, notwith- 
standing it was contrary to the evidence of facts, it met with 
much credence, particularly abroad. There was, however, 
no foundation for the opinion. Let us render to Caesar that 
which is Caesar’s due. Bonaparte was a creator in the art of 
war, and no imitator. That no man was superior to him in 
that art is incontestable. At the commencement of the 
glorious campaign in Italy the Directory certainly sent out 
instructions to him ; but he always followed his own plans, 
and continually wrote back that all would be lost if move- 
ments conceived at a distance from the scene of action were to 
be blindly executed. He also offered to resign. At length 
the Directory perceived the impossibility of prescribing opera- 
tions of Avar according to the view of persons in Paris ; and 
when I became the secretary of the General-in-Chief I saw a 
despatch of the Directory, dated May, 1796, committing the 
whole nlan of the camnaiarn to his iudcrment ; and assuredly 
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orii^inate with him. (’iirnot was <»hli; 4 '<‘(i f«> yii-lh to his fiisii 
ness. AVhcn tlu* I )irect<»r\y t<»wanls nf toll, dis- 

posed to tr(*ah for ihsuu*, (hoieral (dark<*, appuint«*d t« m*« mrlud** 
tlic annisticuy was authori/,«‘d, in <*ase Mafilua .shnald not In* 
taken before the iH'gotiation was brouydd b> a tdns.a to pru» 
pose leaving thti blnekadt^ hi utatu qun. Had ;;uch a e«»nd!tioa 
been adopttal it would doulddess have bt*en st ipiila! esi that 
the Emperor of Austria should be alhnved to prn\d::ion the 
garrison and iuluibitants <d’ tin* (dty day by day. leuuijKirte, 
convinced that an armisti<*e without. Mantua, wsmld by !io 
means condiua^ to peace, (uirnestly opposed sueh a t’omiit ion. 
He carried his ])(diit; Mantua ea[»ittdat eih and fh*‘ r»-sult, is 
well known, ^'et In* was not blind to the ha/ards ot‘ war; 
while prej>aring, during the hloekade, an assault, on Mantua, 
lie wrote thus to the Hirectory : “ A hohl sfrt»ke fd' Ihi.^; naHire 
depends absolut(‘ly for suece.ss on a »log or a goose.*' This was 
about a qmsst.ion of surprise. 

.Bonapa.rt(* was exceedingly sensitive to the rumors uhieh 
r(‘a(dnsl liiiu respt*eting Harnot. and Ihuthier. He om* dav 
said to im* : ‘‘•What, gross stupidity is tin-? If i. \erv well 
to say to a general, ‘ Hepart for Italy, gain battles, ami sign a 
p(‘ace at "\'i<‘nna, ; ’ Imt 1 in* exeeut ion tbaf is n»d oeuiv. 1 
inn'cr att.;n*lied any value to tin* pkui:* wluelt the Hireetory 
sent me. d'oo many (‘ireumstanees oeeur on tin* spot, to mod- 
ify tln*in. 1’he mnv<*ment o\' a .single eorps of the eiemn':; 
army may (‘onfoinnl a whole phirj arranged b\ the tirrude, 
Only fools can h(*Iieve sueh .stuff. As for P.erfhnT, snu'e vou 
ha,V(* he(*n with iin*, you see what he is lie is a biueklnsnl. 
Y(*t it is he. who does all; it is he who gathers a. iov.tf, part 
of the glory of the army of Italy," i to|«i hnu that Hu i oroe 
neons opinion could not last long; that i-mdi p.'rs«m would In* 
allowed his merit, and that at hse-.t poderify would judjp* 
rightJy. d'his o!ist*rvatioii se«'}{{ed Ut pksa huu. 

Berthier was a man full of Inmur. tsaiiaer, aftd probif\g 
ami (‘xeeedingly regular in thf p»ud. .nu-iies* of los dufir--,. 
Ih>na,'pa 4 ‘ie s atlaeitmenl, to him aro’-.o luore froui habit fhait 
liking. Berthierdid not. ctiueedo wdh atlabilif v, ami odm-rd 
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did not, however, create him many enemies, but, at the same 
time, did not make him many friends. In consequence of 
our frequent intercourse he had contracted the friendly 
practice of speaking to me in the second person singular; 
but he never wrote to me in that style. He was perfectly 
acquainted with the disposition of all the corps, and could 
name their commanders and their respective forces. Day or 
night he was always at hand, and made out with clearness 
all the secondary orders which resulted from the dispositions 
of the General-in-Chief. In fact, he was an excellent head of 
the staff of an army ; but that is all the praise that can be 
given, and indeed he wished for no greater. He had such 
entire confidence in Bonaparte, and looked up to him with 
so much admiration, that he never would have presumed to 
oppose his plans or give any advice. Berthier’s talent was 
very limited, and of a special nature ; his character was one 
of extreme weakness. Bonaparte’s friendship for him and 
the frequency of his name in the bulletins and official de- 
spatches have unduly elevated his reputation. Bonaparte, 
giving his opinion to the Directory respecting the generals 
employed in his army, said, ^^Berthier has talents, activity, 
courage, character — all in his favor.” This was in 1796. 
He then made an eagle of him ; at St. Helena he called him 
a goose. He should neither have raised him so high nor 
sunk him so low. Berthier neither merited the one nor the 
other. Bonaparte was a man of habit ; he was much attached 
to all the people about him, and did not like new faces. 
Berthier loved him. He carried out his orders well, and that 
enabled him to pass off with his small portion of talent. 

It was about this time that young Beauharnais came to 
Milan. He was seventeen years old. He had lived in Paris 
with his mother since the departure of Bonaparte. On his 
arrival he immediately entered the service as aide de camjp to 
the General-in-Chief, who felt for him an affection which was 
justified by his good qualities. 

Comte Delaunay d’ Bntraigues, well known in the French 
Kevolution,^ held a diplomatic post at Venice when that city 

1 Thiers’ French Revolution, v. 113; luncf, iii. 195; Miot de Melito, i. 170. 
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was threateiiiMi h^y iiir Fn'in-h. Xwiivv cf iu i mu 

sidered the a; 4 «‘nt= of ail tin* lumdiinat imi:; ihrij »*\i;aiij = 
against Franre, and t‘S|HM*ial]y against tin* army »»!' Italv.ljr 
endea-vored to (\s<‘.ape ; hut t lit* city inung surr* »ui!d**d. 1 m- wa. 
seized, togetluu* with ali his |ia|iurs. ‘{‘h»* 1 v Irajit: 

manners of tht‘. (’ount ph'asf«i iHiiiapaiita wlm tit-alfd hiju 
witli in(lulgem*e. His papors wt-n* !‘M.stnr«-d, uilli flj»* >.x- 
eeption of thna^ relating tn ]»oiitieaI .suIgMiis. Hr- atirrHasfj , 
fled to Switzerland, and ungnit»*fiiliy n*prr , r|itr,| himsrlt a ; 
having been o|)pn‘.sst‘d by Inmapartc. Hi . tal e slafi'menf . 
have indu(*e<I many writers to make of fiini an hemm vmiim. 
He was assassinated iw his ou n .sf-rvant in bHog. 

I ke])t a, copy of one of his nn»-t inf ejr ting [japrr*;. If 
has been niueh sjiokeu of, and t’auehf ha 1 brlirv»'. 

denied its mithentieity and the tnith f,| it., ei»ntenf .. 'j’hr 
rnanmn* in which it fell iuIm the hand , o! the Henera! in 
Chi(*f, the. important^* attached tu if he, d'Fnf raitpirs, fhr 
differene<*s I has'e observed betwr»m ih** maim enpf | eupM'd 
and versions which f hav** .since n-ad. and the kmcA h-rlg.- m! 
its aiith(‘nti(dfy, having iny..eli I ran .m ;f.»-d p from the hand 
writing of tin* Fount, wiio m my pi. •uie.- vomdn d lor fhe 
truth of the facts it dtPails all rhe .c eirmmr f .iiirrs indner 
me to insert it heng and emnp»d jih' to dojua that p ua , a . 
Faiiehe-Ilond assert c<i, a fahneatioji. 

This iminusm-ipt. is entiflcii, J/#^ ^ iriOi r^mfr 
do Montfjailltfni, nn fhr \th gb jlhr,mh,r. Sir Si 

tha Afienitnyii id! MldHdjhi, In ihr ihr Jiii 

.DllDUHltv!. 

[On my w.py Hi'ii wriftmi Iln- Kst m. tH fn.m tin . 

eonverKiitioii, imuin hy me. f'rnm th.' Krit'in.il," 1 
wliat I tlmuKlit. I ran ,,„U ii„. ,„,,4 

intm-e.sf.iiiK i.a.s.s;t,y..s. M.,n!;-.<illar.i . j.-.k.. ,,f 

bus 1,0 Kinjlaml, ,tl' hi., I', . n. a hr, sal 

(h'parturo, ami rmally ol' hi ■ arra.il .if Iktlo m Au ;u .!. : 

Ilic I'nncr <1,. afl..ttt.i].l'.. lie Hnt.l, .-«)!. ,) la.. t„ M 

ami kmnviji}' Mir I l,.,.) ki l.r.nii-,., kj.,!.,,,, .! iK.i! t 


I immediately went to Neufchatel, taking with me four or five hundred 
iouis. I cast my eyes on Fauche-Borel, the King’s printer at Neufchatel, 
and also yours and mine, as the instrument by which to make the first 
overture, and I selected as his colleague M. Courant, a native of Keuf- 
chatel. I persuaded them to undertake the business : I supplied them 
with instructions and passports. They were foreigners: so I furnished 
them with all the necessary documents to enable them to travel in France 
as foreign merchants and purchasers of national property. I went to 
Biile to wait for news from them. 

On the 13th of August Fauche and Courant set out for the headquar- 
ters at Altkirch. They remained there eight days without finding an 
opportunity to speak to Pichegru, who was surrounded by representatives 
and generals. Pichegru observed them, and seeing them continually 
wheresoever he went, he conjectured that they had something to say to 
him, and he called out in a loud voice, while passing them, I am going 
to Hiaiingen.^^ Fauche contrived to throw himself in his way at the end 
of a corridor. Pichegru observed him, and fixed his eyes upon him, and 
although it rained in torrents, he said aloud, “ I am going to dine at the 
chateau of Madame Salomon.^^ This chateau was three leagues from 
Huningen, and Madame Salomon was Pichegru’ s mistress. 

Fauche set off directly to the chateau, and begged to speak with Gen- 
eral Pichegru. He told the general that, being in the possession of some 
of J. J. Eousseau’s manuscripts, he wished to publish them and dedicate 
them to him. “ Very good,” said Pichegru; “ but I should like to read 
them first; for Rousseau professed principles of liberty in which I do not 
concur, and with which I should not like to have my name connected.” 
— ‘^Biit,” said Fauche, “I have something else to speak to you 
about.” — ^‘What is it, and on whose behalf?” — “On behalf of the 
Prince de Oondci” — “ Be silent, then, and follow me.” 

He conducted Fauche alone into a retired cabinet, and said to him, 
“Explain yourself; what does Monseigneur le Prince de Conde wish to 
communicate to me?” Fauche was embarrassed, and stammered out 
something unintelligible. “Compose yourself,” said Pichegru; “my 
sentiments are the same as the Prince de Conde’ s. What does he desire of 
me? ” Fauche, encouraged by these words, replied, “ The Prince wishes 
to join you. He counts on you, and wishes to connect himself with you.” 

“These are vague and unmeaning words,” observed Pichegru. “All 
this amounts to nothing. Go back, and ask for w'ritten instructions, and 
return in three days to my headquarters at Altkirch. You will find me 
alone precisely at six o’clock in the evening.” 

Fauche immediately departed, arrived at Biile, and informed me of 
all that had passed. 1 spent the night in writing a letter to General 
Pichegru. (The Prince de Conde, who was invested with all the powers 
of Louis XYIII., except that of granting the cordon-bleu, had, by a note 
in his own handwriting, deputed to me all his powers, to enable me to 
maintain a negotiation with General Pichegru. ) 
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I therefore wrote to the ^^eneral, sfatin-j* in lie- ?. .on \; liHi- fh.it 

was calculateii to awaken in him that iiohlf iin.'ir •>! ns ..!*• u haii i,, 

the instiiiet of great minds: and affn* |ioin!iir.: on? !m him fie- •. a f 

it was in his power to etT<*et, I sjioUe ol th*' eratinrh* of o,,- Kni ', and 
tlie benefit he wonhi confer on Ins etemirv by rt-Oonn .: I ft.ld 

him that his Majesty would make him a mai-hai «if f rau. an 1 o-o i nus 
of Alsace, as no one eouhl b«‘tter yo\a*rn liie pnoima* than le- uiat i.ad .'u 

valiantly defended it. I a«h!ed that he would Inne ihr , cm * , 

the Chiiteau de (dnaiihonl. with it'^ park, and t*.\elve pi. <,f , -I’niMn 
taken from the Austrians, a million <'f rea«!y tnMiir\, I'tfi.iHHt ],».!«■ p. f 
annum, and an hotel in Paris: that tln'iownoi . P.< le 'in’' nain.« 

place, shouhi bear bis name, and be e\»‘mpt from ail taxa'ae; lui ? a. n'v 
live years; that a pension of utmld i»e gjan:» 4 lo ’n an, 

half reversion to his wihp and hvaes ta hi--, beiri! {..i *••.» r, in.tjl fin- 

extinction of his family. Sneh uer«* the otlVr^. ?nad»* lu tie- ss, ?!!}.- oj ?h,- 
King, to General Pichegru. follow rtl the hoojj o. I,.- aanti d f«. 

the officers atid soldiers, an amnecty to the peoph*. rfe | add' d liju? 
the Prince de (’omh* desired that he uonld pio.i.iim u.*- Kn ?" iu the 
camps, surrender the city of ilnningen to h.m, and jo.n isim to? !|ir pm 
pose of inarching on Paris. 

Pichegni, having read mv bdter with i.tr*-ai .attention, »..nd to r.oifh**. 
“This is all very well; bui who is tins M, d*- Moni aadiard who f.dh, »,! 
being thus authon/.<‘dl* I neitln-r know hnn nm h - .-‘na!?!o j- la- 
the author?^' — Ves," replied Kioe le-. Idt'. ’ .nd 'A 

must, before making any m-gotjation oj? ujv he .e omd ic i' fh* 

Prince d«? Comb*, with wbova bandw i o mg I .;on w*-ll e'lni ons -h ,q, 
proves of all that has Ixsm wiittf-nut b;s ntjoe by M. d«' Nl'aa.pudaid. 
Return directly to M. de .Motitgaillaid, and teii h.m to . ofiimutot at* ne, 
answer to the Prince.^’ 

Fauch<‘. immedi.'itely tfeparted, l»-a^ing M. t oin.ins w !h P 'hecnn 
He arriv<‘d at Bale at. nine o’elock in theoM-nisny I ’ ofi Imi 

Miilheim, tin? Prince de < 'oi}dr*’s head*p}arff'rn and aiiti.d fiaj' at had 
past twelve, d'he Pnn<*e wa*i in b»'d, hut i aw ok*- hins. Ih- ni.el*' iiii- 
sit down l)y bis bedskle, and mtr ctnjfejener then i la , ,|, 

After having Informei! fite Prima* of the of .iff aipn ad flnif o- 
mained was to prevail <'n him to wrd*' !*» < o-iif-ral Pcle'ion s. .’.nAirm 
th(? trut.b of what had Ifs'ii ntated in Id name, TldHinatt*!, wha h ap 
peared so simple, ami so little liahb* !»* ohjeeiion, ««»'r’upa-d fj.*' wlad.- 
night.. The Prince, a^ hr.aii* a man an ean po',s|h|y r..! ii,.»!|ij|}g 

from th<‘ great, ('mule hut hi*» JjndaanO'd eMurae,-, |tj oihri |. pn-- !>* hr 
is th(‘ most, iiisigniiiean! of men; wiiiiout *4 murl. mi 

of <diara<der; smToniided h\ im-u iO m*-d-.ot'i , .md Kto-ra-- 

and though he knows fh.-m w*'ji, h»' s?il!d-r-i join-'elf i,. 1., 
by thiun. 

it r(‘<|uircd nine Jmursof hard i‘\»'r'fi»*ti tm no. par! fo ^ad hjin wi j« 

t.ri r ii;».Tni I t .. n.it,.... I : ft. . . . t. . ^ ■». 
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in liis handwriting. 2d. He objected to dating it. 3d. He was unwilling 
to call him General, lest he should recognize the republic by giving that 
title. 4th. He did not like to address it, or affix his seal to it. 

At length he consented to all, and wrote to Picliegru that he might 
place full confidence in the letters of the Comte de Montgaillard. When 
all this was settled, after great difficulty, the Prince next hesitated about 
sending the letter; but at length he yielded. I set off for Bale, and 
despatched Fauche to Altkirch, to General Pichegru. 

The general, after reading the letter of eight lines, and recognizing the 
handwriting and signature, immediately returned it to Fauche, saying, 
“ I have seen the signature: that is enough for me. The word of the 
Prince is a pledge with which every Frenchman ought to be satisfied. 
Take back his letter.” He then inquired what was the Prince’s wish. 
Fauche explained that he wished — 1st. That Pichegru should proclaim 
the King to his troops, and hoist the white flag. 2d. That he should 
deliver up Huningen to the Prince. Pichegru objected to this. “ I will 
never take part in such a plot,” said he; I have no wish to make the 
third volume of La Fayette and Dumouriez. I know my resources; they 
are as certain as they are vast. Their roots are not only in my army, but 
in Paris, in the Convention, in the departments, and in the armies of 
those generals, my colleagues, who think as I do. I wish to do nothing 
by halves. There must be a complete end of the present state of things. 
France cannot continue a Kepublic. She must have a king, and that 
king must be Louis XVIII. But we must not commence the counter- 
revolution until we are certain of effecting it. ‘ Surely and rightly ’ is my 
motto. The Prince’s plan leads to nothing. He would be driven from 
Huningen in four days, and in fifteen I should be lost. My qrmy is com- 
posed both of good men and bad. We must distinguish between them, 
and, by a bold stroke, assure the former of the impossibility of drawing 
back, and that their only safety lies in success. For this purpose I pro- 
pose to pass the Khine, at any place and any time that may be thought 
necessary. In the advance I will place those officers on whom I can 
depend, and who are of my way of thinking. I will separate the bad, 
and place them in situations where they can do no harm, and their posi- 
tion shall be such as to prevent them from uniting. That done, as soon 
as I shall be on the other side of the Rhine, I will proclaim the King, 
and hoist the white flag. Condi’s corps and the Emperor’s army will 
then join us. I will immediately repass the Rhine, and re-enter France. 
The fortresses will be surrendered, and will be held in the King’s name 
by the Imperial troops. Having joined Conde’s army, I immediately ad- 
vance. All my means now develop themselves on every side. We march 
upon Paris, and in a fortnight will be there. But it is necessary that you 
should know that you must give the French soldier wine and a crown in 
his hand if you would have him cry r/ro? le Roil Xothing must be 
wanting at the first moment. My army must be well paid as far as 
the fourth or fifth march in the French territory. There, go and 
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tell all this to the Prince, show my handwriting, and bring me back 

his answer.” 

Daring these conferences Picbegru was surrounded by four reprcsonta- 
tives of the people, at the bead of whom was Merlin de Tliioiiville, the 
most insolent and the most ferocious of inquisitors. These men, liaviiig 
the orders of the Committee, pressed Picbegru to pass the Kliine and go 
and besiege Manbeiin, where Merlin had an understanding witli tlie iu- 
hahitants. Thus, if on the one band the Committee by its orders made 
Idehegni wish to hasten the execution of his plan, on the other lie had 
not a moment to lose; for to delay obeying the orders of the four repre- 
sentatives was to render himself suspected. Every consideration, thei-e- 
fore, called upon the Prince to decide, and decide promptly. Good sense 
required him also to do another thing, namely, to examine without 
prejudice what sort of man Picbegru was, to consider the nature of the 
sacrifice he made, and what were his propositions. Europe ackn o wledged 
his talents, and he had placed the Prince in a condition to judge of bis 
good faith. Besides, his conduct and bis plan afforded fresh proofs (^f bis 
sincerity. By passing the Rhine and placing himself between the armies 
of Conde and Wurmser, he rendered desertion impossible; and, if success 
did not attend his attempt, his own acts forced him to become an emi- 
grant. He left in the power of his fierce enemies his wife, his father, bis 
children. Everything bore testimony to his honesty; the talents he had 
shown were a pledge for his genius, his genius for his resources ; and the 
sacrifices he would have to make in case of failure proved that he was 
confident of success. 


What stupid conceit was it for any one to suppose himself better aide 
to command Pichegru’s army than Picbegru himself I to preternl to lx* 
better acquainted with the frontier provinces than Picbegru, who com- 
manded them, and had placed his friends in them as commanders of tin* 


towns ! This self-conceit, however, ruined the monarchy at tliis time, as 
well as at so many others. The Prince de Conde, after reading tlui plan, 
rejected it in toto. To render it successful it was necessary to luake! tin*, 
Austrians parties to it. This Picbegru exacted, but the Prince of Gomh^ 
would not hear a word of it, wishing to have confined to himself tlu^ glory 
of effecting the counter-revolution. He replied to Pichegni by a fenv oi)- 
servations, and concluded his answer by returning to his first plan — t.hal. 
Picbegru should proclaim the King without passing the Rhine, and should 
give up Huningen; that then theannyof Conde by itself, and witlioxit tJu* 
Ausriians, would join him. In that case lie coul<l i>r<*nusc 
100,000 Clowns m louis, which lie had at Bale, and 1,400,000 nvr(\s which 
he had in good bills payable at sight. 

No argument or entreaty iiacl any effect on tlie Prince de Condri. 'I’hc 

idea of comiMnicating his plan to Wunnser and sliaring iris slorv witli 
iim rendered liim blind and deaf to eveiy consideration. Howevi-r ii 
was neces^^ to report to Pichegru the observations of the Prince ’de 
Conde, and Courant.was commissioned to do so. 
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TMs document appeared so interesting to me that while 
Bonaparte was sleeping I was employed in copying it. Not- 
withstanding posterior and reiterated denials of its truth, I 
believe it to be perfectly correct. 

Napoleon had ordered plans of his most famous battles to 
be engraved, and had paid in advance for them. The work 
was not done quickly enough for him. He got angry, and 
one day said to his geographer, Bader d’ Albe, whom he liked 
well enough, Ah ! do hurry yourself, and think all this is 
only the business of a moment. If you make further delay 
you will sell nothing ; everything is soon forgotten ! 

We were now in July, and the negotiations were carried on 
with a tardiness which showed that something was kept in 
reserve on both sides. Bonaparte at this time was anything 
but disposed to sign a peace, which he always hoped to be 
able to make at Vienna, after a campaign in Germany, seconded 
by the armies of the Bhine and the Sambre-et-Meuse. The 
minority of the Directory recommended peace on the basis of 
the preliminaries, but the majority wished for more honora- 
ble and advantageous terms ; while Austria, relying on troubles 
breaking out in France, was in no haste to conclude a treaty. 
In these circumstances Bonaparte drew up a letter to be sent 
to the Emperor of Austria, in which he set forth the modera- 
tion of France ; but stated that, in consequence of the many 
delays, nearly all hope of peace had vanished. He advised 
the Emperor not to rely on difficulties arising in France, and 
doubted, if war should continue and the Emperor be success- 
ful in the next campaign, that he would obtain a more advan- 
tageous peace than was now at his option. This letter was 
never sent to the Emperor, but was communicated as the 
draft of a proposed despatch to the Directory. The Emperor 
Francis, however, wrote an autograph letter to the General-in- 
Chief of the army of Italy, which will be noticed when I 
come to the period of its reception. It is certain that Bona- 
parte at this time wished for war. He was aware that the 
Cabinet of Vienna was playing with him, and that the Aus- 
trian Ministers expected some political convulsion in Paris, 
which they hoped would be favorable to the Bourbons. He 
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therefore asked for iviiifortM-inriit s. His arni> vuivaiAvA «.f 

;-J 5 , 9()0 men, and lit*. (l‘‘sirotl it t«» In* rai.;.*.! tiiutoo inl.inl rv 

iind 10,000 cavalry rt*ady for tie* li«‘ld. 

General Desaix, prnlitiie^- hy tie* pnliminarir;; (O' LnAu-iu 
came in the end t>f ^Oi\y to visit the .s.saa* «0' ihr arcii ui 
Italy’s triumphs. His conva'rsat ions with iHSiaparli' is* prri. 
im^ the army of tin* Khim* wmv far from i^hviny him (*(mtidi'n.-r 
iiAiis military situation in Italy, or a.^suraiam of ; np|Hui from 
that army in the event of hostiiit i«’S fommrnt’in;,: hr;,(Uid IIm* 
mountains. It was at this pm-iod that t hrir inf im.aa hraam 
Bonapiarte conc<*iv(*(l On* Hosaix tin* ^^roat •* .! ami t ia* 

sincerest i’riendship.^ When Hosaix wa . naim'd t«aapMi\u\' 
coinniaiuler of the ioria* eallod the arn}\ r»l fai dand, durinp 
the absence of General Honaparte, the latter wrote to lin* 
Directory tiuit they eouhl not larre idaraui a, more di .ttn 
guished olilc(;r than Desaix ; llie.a* .■♦•utriaent » he never Indu’d, 
The early (h*tith of Dtssaix alone etmld break fhe'ir union, 
which, I doubt not. would eventual!} have had ‘U'eat iidiueiiee 
on the political and military ear«*er (d Gem-ral flouapaite. 

All the world knows the part whieh the Gonrjal in t’hnd <d 
the army of litdy t.ook at tin* famou- en i >■ o| the ISih !’‘rue 
tidor; Ids proclamation, his addres/o-s to the armv, and Ins 
celebrated order (d' flu* day. Honapart*' uoui mmdi info 
detail on this subjec't at St. Helena; and I : h dl now proeeeff 
to state wliat 1 knew at tin* time respeetine that memorable 
event, which wjis in ]>reparation in tin* month ed dune. 

Desui.v, (iisf’ontiaiteil with tin* mwlni’i atl.oei m «a"rijeuo-. 
from the army of the Khiias to It he iHUona*’*!. n* {mo* !h„a 
I'Icmvas S(‘ijt to Italy to tie* |t,ir! uf ih«= i-d'> iio.io ’C.iri'' 

iiii^ from Civita V(‘crhia. He i«M>k wafh hnit hin iwo.rs.s » >i< 
juhI Siiviiry (later Due Ue Rovii^ol, UHlt of w ua liei flr.itli, ifti'i'ii 

the sanoj post with Homipurfc. 
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1797. 

rii<‘ royalints of tiro int(‘ri(>r — Bonaparte’s intention of marching on Paris 
willi ‘Jo.noo men — His animosity against the emigrants and the Clichy 
('luh H is <’,hoi<‘<‘ l)(‘t\v(‘en tlic: two parties of the Directory — Augereau’s 
order (»!’ ihe day against th(‘. word AUnisieur — JI5onai)arle wislies to he 
made, one of tli(‘. live Directors — lie supports the majority of the Direc- 
tory ha Valhdte, Augen^au, ami Ihumadotte sent to Paris — Interesting 
corn'Spondencie ndativc; to tlu^ IHth Pructidor. 

PoxAPA it’i’K ha.(l long’ ()l)S(n*v(‘(l tlu^ struggle which was going 
on hctw(‘on the pa.rtisaiis of roytdty ami the Rtipublicj. He 
was told ihal roya,lisiu wtts evtvry wluu’e on the increase. All 
the g(‘ni‘raLs who nd.nrnmi from Ihiris to the army coniplained 
of tln‘ spirit (»!' iMsietion t.h<‘y had notitual. Bonaj>arte was 
constantly urgml hy his priva.t(‘. (•.orn‘S])omlents to take one 
si<le or tin* other, or t.o ae.t for hiinsdr. He was irritated by 
the audaeity ol' t.ln* (‘n(‘mi(‘s of tli(i Ilepublie, ami he saw 
plainly t-hat. t.he majority of tln^ (‘.oiimdls Inul an evident ill- 
will towards him. d'h(‘ ora.tors of tint Olub of Clichy missed 
no opportunity (d' wounding his sttlf-lovo in, speeches and 
l^amphieis. l'lu‘y spansl no insults, dispa.raged his success, 
and hitdeiiy eensnred Ids (*.omhie.t in Italy, [)arti(ULlarly with 
respe<‘t to Vi'iiita*. llius his s(n‘vie.(‘s wivre ;r(‘(iom[)euse(l by 
hatred (»r ingratitmle. About this time h(‘. naanvcHl a ])ain- 
pldft, wliirh referred to the judgim*nts pronounced u|)on him 
lu t.he (ho’nian journals, and more, partiitiihirly by the Specta- 
fur tf/ihr Xarth, which he a.lways nnwh^ im^ translatis 

Itonaparte was t.omdjed to tln^ <jni(*,k by th(‘. comparison 
made Ih*! ween him and Morea.n, a, ml by tin*, wish to rcpr(‘.sent 
idm as foolhardy {‘‘savante sons Mortsui, fougueuse. sons 
r»uonapar(e"K In tin* term of “ hriga.nds,’’ ad)pli(sl to tin*. 
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He was tired of the way in which Moreau’s system of wax 
'was called ^^savante.” But what grieved him still more was 
to see sitting in the councils of the nation Frenchmen who 
were detractors and enemies of the national glory. 

He urged the Directory to arrest the emigrants; to destroy 
the influence of foreigners; to recall the arniieS; to suppress 
the journals sold to England; such as the Quotidienne^ thei 
Memorial^ and the The, which he accused of being more san- 
guinary than Marat ever was. In case of there being no 
means of putting a stop to assassinations and the influence o f 
Louis XVIII.; he offered to resign. 

His resolution of passing the Alps with 25;000 men and 
marching by Lyons on Paris was known in the capital; and 
discussions arose respecting the consequences of this passage 
of another Eubicon. On the 17th of August; 1797; Carnot 
wrote to him : People attribute to you a thousand absurd 
projects. They cannot believe that a man who has performed 
so many great exploits can be content to live as a private 
citizen.” This observation applied to Bonaparte’s reiterated 
request to be permitted to retire from the service on account 
of the state of his health, which; he said; disabled him from 
mounting his horse; and to the need which he constantly 
urged of having two years’ rest. 

The General-in-Chief was justly of opinion that the tardi- 
ness of the negotiations and the difficulties which incessantly 
arose were founded on the expectation of an event whicH 
would change the government of France; and render the 
chances of peace more favorable to Austria. He still urgently 
recommended the arrest of the emigrants; the stopping of the 
presses of the royalist journals, which he said were sold to 
England and Austria, and the suppression of the Clichy Club. 
This Club was held at the residence of Gerard Desoddieres, 
in the Eue de Clichy. Aubry was one of its warmest parti- 
sans, and he was the avowed enemy of the revolutionary 
cause which Bonaparte advocated at this period. Aubry’s 
conduct at this time, together with the part he had taken in 
provoking Bonaparte’s dismissal in 1795, inspired the General 
with an implacable hatred of him. 
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l>()i)apartt‘. despised the Directory, wliicli he accused ol 
\veakiH‘SS, iiuhn'ision, pusillaniinity, wasteful expeiuliture, oi 
innny (*rrors, and p(‘rs(werane,e in a system degrading to tlie 
national glory. ^ knew that the Clichy party deiuaiuhal 

his (lisnns.sa.l and a,rr(‘st. lit; was given to nnderstand that 
Diiniolard was om^ of the most decided against him, and tliat, 
{inally, t.ln‘ royalist party was on the point of triumphing. 

iJetdn* d(‘e.iding for on(‘. party or the otlier, J)ona.part(^ first 
thought of hims(‘ir. He did not iina/gine tha,t he Imd y(‘t 
aelii(‘V(‘d (‘iioiigh to venture on possc‘ssing himseir of that 
] lower which certainly lie might easily luive obtained, lie 
th(*n‘fore contmded himself with joining the party whieJx 
was, for th(! moinmit, su])})ort(id liy public o])inion. 1 know 
lie was d(‘tt‘rmim‘d to march upon Ikiris with 2»'>,000 men 

1 TIh'. IliiM'c.tory th(‘HO ac(*iiHationH. Tlioi following HkotcliOB of two 

of tlH‘ir sit tings pr<‘S(‘nt a singular contraKt: — 

At tluMinu' thul tiu'. I)ir<';<-.t.orv was lirst instalhui in th(‘. I juxenihourg 
(‘J!7tli Octolu'r, ITOng” says M. Hailh'ul, Mummi was hardly a ninglo arliioh' of 
furniture in it. In a small room, rouml a. hrokiui table, om*. of tlu’i l(‘gs 

of whii’h had giv«m way from age, on whinh table Iboy had deiK)sit.e<l a (iniro 
<d letter-paper, and a writing-desk e<//n//n7, \vbi<di hndcily they ba,d bad tlio 
pns'autien to hring with them from the (^uiimitteo of Publio Safoiy, sosite<l 
on f<»nr rush-hot (<mied cdiairs, in front of soimi logs of wood ill"ligl«t<‘.d, the 
whole borrowed from the porter Dujiont; who wouhl l)(^Iiov(^ tihai it was in 
this deplorabh^ comlilion that tho imnnlxM'Sof tho new <}ove:rmnent, after 
liaving «’\amined all the «Uirnmlties, nay, let mo add, a.ll tin' horrors of their 
sitnation, resolve<| to eoufroiit all ohHla<d<‘H, and that they would either de- 
liver Kranee from t he abyss in which slni was phingetl or ptu’ish in tho at- 
tempt? 1'ln\Y ‘hew up on a slieet of lettiU’-paper the a.‘d. l>y \vhi<’h t.hey 
declared themHeUes eoustit.nte<l, and imine.diatoly hirwaxded it to the lx*gis- 
lative Uodies/’ 

And the C’omte do h:i Valhdte, writing to M. (luvillier Fh'ury, says: “ I 
saw our live U iier*. dreH‘a*d in the robes of Kraneis I., his hat, his patitaloons, 
aud ioH laee ; tin* la«'‘* of ha Ue'va'inere look<MUike a, cork upon t wo pins, with 
(he hlaek ami grrasy hair of <do<li<)n. M. <le ''I'alh'yraanl, in p:mta,h>onH of 
tin* color of wijie dregs, sal in a fohhng chair at. tke. feet of the Hireetor 
Hurras, in the Court of the Petit Luxmnhourg, and gravely pn'sented to his 
HntU'ri'itjiiii an a»nhassad<»r from tln^ tJrand I>uk(^ of Tuseany, while tln^ 
French wem eating his mastespH dinner, from the soufi to t.ln* (dii'S'se. At, the 
right hand there wer** fifty mnsinians ami siiigtws of t-he <)p<‘nt, Haim*, Hays, 
Hegnanlt, and the aelresH(»M, now all dead of old a.g(', roaring a. patriotic can- 
tata to the music of Mehul. Facing them, on anotln'i* ehivatlon, ther<‘ wer('. 
twatlmmlred >«»nng and Insmiiftd woim‘n,\vit.h their Jirms a-nd hosomshare, a.ll 
in eestasy at the itjajcHty of <nir Pentarc.liy ami the happim'SMof the Ivepu])’ 
lie. 'I'ln-y also Wore, t ight tlcHhaadored pantaloons, with rings on llo'lr l.o<‘S, 
'risat was a higiu that nev’er will lui se.en again. A fortnight, after this n mg- 
nifieent y'cfc, thmiHamlH (d famili<*,s wept ove.r tludr haniHliml fathers, forly- 
(dght depurtinentH were <lepriv<Mi of their representatives, and forty <'< I i tors 
of mnvKpapers w«*re forced t<» g<» and drink the wah'rs of the Fdh<s tl\<^ Syim- 
inary, or the ( Ihio! Itwamld he a eurious <Us<|uiHit ion t,o seek to discover 
what really weri^ at that time the Ih^puhlie and idharty.” 
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had affairs taken a turn unfavorable to the KepubliC; which 
he preferred to Eoyalty. He cautiously formed his plan. 
To defend the Directory was, lie conceived, to defend his 
own future fortune ; that is to say, it was protecting a power 
which appeared to have no other object than to keep a place 
for him until his return. 

The parties which rose up in Paris produced a reaction in 
the army. The employment of the word Monsieur had oc- 
casioned quarrels, and even bloodshed. General Augereau, 
in whose division these contests had taken place, published 
an order of the day, setting forth that every individual in 
his division who should use the word Monsieur, either ver- 
bally or in writing, under any pretence whatever, should be 
deprived of his rank, and declared incapable of serving in the 
Republican armies. This order was read at the head of each 
company. 

Bonaparte viewed the establishment of peace as the close 
of his military career. Repose and inactivity were to him 
unbearable. He sought to take part in the civil affairs of 
the Republic, and was desirous of becoming one of the five 
Directors, convinced that, if he attained that object, he 
would speedily stand single and alone. The fulfilment of 
this wish would have prevented the Egyptian expedition, 
and placed the imperial crown much sooner upon his head. 
Intrigues were carried on in Paris in his name, with the view 
of securing to him a legal dispensation on the score of age. 
He hoped, though he was but eight and twenty, to supersede 
one of the two Directors who were to go out of ofhce.^ 
His brothers and their friends made great exertions for tlie 
success of the project, which, however, was not officially pro- 
posed, because it was too adverse to the prevailing notions of 
the day, and seemed too early a violation of the constitution 
of the year III., which, nevertheless, was violated in another 
way a few months after. 

The members of the Directory w^erc by no means anxious 
to have Bonaparte for their colleague. They dissembled, and 

^ The Directors liad to be forty years of age before tliey could be ap- 
pointed. 
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so did he. Both parties were lavish of their mutual as- 
surances of friendship, while they cordially hated each other. 
The Directory, however, appealed for the support of Bona- 
parte, which he granted ; but his subsequent conduct clearly 
proves that the maintenance of the constitution of the year 
III. was a mere pretext. He indeed defended it meanwhile, 
because, by aiding the triumph of the opposite party, he could 
not hope to preserve the influence which he exercised over 
the Directory. I know well that, in case of the Clichy party 
gaining the ascendency, he was determined to cross the Alps 
with his army, and to assemble all the friends of the Eepublic 
at Lyons, thence to march upon Paris. 

In the Memorial of St. Helena it is stated, in reference to 
the 18th Pructidor, ^^that the triumph of the majority of 
the councils was his desire and hope, we are inclined to be- 
lieve from the following fact, viz., that at the crisis of the 
contest between the two factions a secret resolution was 
drawn up by three of the members of the Directory, asking 
him for three millions to support the attack on the councils, 
and that Napoleon, under various pretences, did not send the 
money, though he might easily have done so.’^ 

This is not very comprehensible. There was no secret res- 
olution of the members who applied for the three millions. 
It was Bonaparte who offered the money, which, however, he 
did not send; it was he who despatched Augereau; and he 
who wished for the triumph of the Directorial majority. 
His memory served him badly at St. Helena, as will be seen 
from some correspondence which I shall presently submit 
to the reader. It is very certain that he did offer the 
money to the Directory ; that is to say, to three of its mem- 
bers.^ Bonaparte had so decidedly formed his resolution 
that on the 17th of July, wishing to make Augereau his confi- 
dant, he sent to Vicenza for him by an extraordinary courier. 

Bonaparte adds that when Bottot, the confidential agent 
of Barras, came to Passeriano, after the 18th Pructidor, he 

1 Barras, La Beveillbre-Lepaux, and Rewbell, the three directors who 
carried out the coup dUtat of the 18th Fructidor against their colleagues 
Carnot and Barthdlemy. (See Thiers’s French Revolution^ vol. v. pp. 114, 
139, and 163.) 
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declared to him that as soon as La Vallette should make him 
acquainted with the real state of things, the moiiej should be 
transmitted. The inaccuracy of these statements will he seen 
in the correspondence relative to the event. In thus distort- 
ing the truth, hTapoleon’s only object could have been to 
proclaim his inclination for the principles he adopted and 
energetically supported from the year 1800, but which, previ- 
ously to that period, he had with no less energy opposed. 

He decidedly resolved to support the majority of the Direc- 
tory, and to oppose the royalist faction ; the latter, which 
was beginning to be important, would have been listened to 
had it offered power to him. About the end of July he sent 
his aide de camp La Vallette to Paris. La Vallette was a 
man of good sense and education, pleasing manners, pliant 
temper, and moderate opinions. He was decidedly devoted 
to Bonaparte. With his instructions he received a private 
cipher to enable him to correspond with the General-in- 
Chief. 

Augereau went, after La Vallette, on the 27th of July. 
Bonaparte officially wrote to the Directory that Augereau 

had solicited leave to go to Paris on his own private busi- 
ness.^^ 

But the truth is, Augereau was sent expressly to second 
the revolution which was preparing against the Clichy party 
and the minority of the Directory. 

Bonaparte made choice of Augereau because he knew his 
staunch republican principles, his boldness, and his deficiency 
in political talent. He thought him well calculated to aid a 
commotion, which his own presence with the army of Italy 
prevented him from directing in person; and besides, Auge- 
reau was not an ambitious rival who might turn events to his 
own advantage. Napoleon said, at St. Helena, that he sent 
the addresses of the army of Italy by Augereau because he 
was a decided supporter of the opinions of the day. That 
was the true reason for choosing him. 

Bernadotte was subsequently despatched on the same 
errand. Bonaparte’s pretence for sending him was, that he 
wished to transmit to the Directory four flags, which, out of 
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the twenty-one taken at the battle of Rivoli, had heerx left, 
bij mistake, at Peschiera. Bernadotte, however, did not take 
any great part in the affair. He was always prudent. 

The crisis of the 18th Eructidor, which retarded for three 
years the extinction of the pentarchy, presents one of tlie 
most remarkable events of its short existence. It will bo seen 
how the Directors extricated themselves from this diffi^^^^lty. 
I subjoin the correspondence relating to this remarkable epi- 
sode of our Revolution, cancelling only such portions of it as 
are irrelevant to the subject. It exhibits several vai'i^a^tioiis 
from the accounts given by Napoleon at »St. Helena bo his 
noble companions in misfortune. 

Augereau thus expressed himself on the 18th Eructidox (4th 
September, 1797) : — 

At length, General, my mission is accomplished, and the prom ises of 
the army of Italy are fulfilled. The fear of being anticipated has caused 
measures to be hurried. 

At midnight I despatched orders to all the troops to march towards tlie 
points specified. Before day all the bridges and principal places were 
planted with cannon. At daybreak the halls of the councils were sur- 
rounded, the guards of the councils were amicably mingled with our troops, 
and the members, of whom I send you a list, were arrested and conveyed 
to the Temple. The greater number have escaped, and are being pur- 
sued. Carnot has disappeared. i 

Paris is tranquil, and evei-y one is astounded at an event whichx prom- 
ised to be awful, but which has passed over like a/ete. 

The stout patriots of the faubourgs proclaim the safety of the Republic, 
and the black collars are put down. It now remains for the wise energy 
of the Directory and the patriots of the two councils to do the rest- Tlie 
]daee of sitting is changed, and the first operations promise well. TDis 
event is a great step towards peace; which it is your task finally to secure 
to us. 

On the 24th Eructidor (10th September, 1797) Ang^ereau 
writes : — 

My aide de ramp, de Verine, will acquaint you with the events of tlie 
18th. He is also to deliver to you some despatches from the Directory, 
where much uneasiness is felt at not hearing from yon. Ho less x^neasi- 
ness is exxierienced on seeing in Paris one of your aides de camp,^ whose 

1 In 1824 Louis XVIII. sent letters of nobility to those members of the two 
councils who were, as it was termed, f nirtidorizcd. — Bourrienne. 

2 La VallettG. 
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eoiKiiid excites tho dissatisfactioii and <liNiriis: oi patriMj , 
wliom he lias ludiaved very ill. 

'I'lie news of ( ieneral ( 'larke’s r<'(‘all ^vill ha\ >• ri'-i'-in'd ue; h) ! 
ami 1 suspei't has surprised you. Amone t fie* an ! asid tui. 

which ha\t‘ determined the < hjverium'ii! to ht’o' I h -^'p in.i\ h.- 
his eorn‘sptmden<‘e with t’ai'iioi, witieh h;e n » umniuii t af « 
and in which he trealeil the uem-rais <»}' tli*^ arm> oi I‘;u\ a hsi - 

Mortsiii has sent the Ilirt'ctery a h*ftrruh;eii fhnea a n«‘\v 
Piehe<j:ru's treason. Such ha-eiir ■ js hardly to iu* fMiirmr I. 

'Die ( h)veriiim*nt p<Tv»-v<‘r*'- in rnain'ainin ' tie* ahi!.!! *, i 
whi<‘h it lias a«ioptt*«l. I hope it will he in \ani {mt the r* liimu 
factions to n-mnv their pl«»ls. 'The patnof , udl eoiainue iin. trd, 

Fresh troops haviiiL^ i>een suinnionefi t«i Pare*, and !n> pre 
their head iMdiiit: consitleretl iiniispemahle h\ the tofVernineiii 
not have t lie sat isfaet ion of seeitre y>ii .<*in a I la-ped. 
iltderniimsi int* to semi for mv iiors**s and eainaip ' , ulneh 
Milan. 

IJoriKulot it* wrotf to lM»Ha|»:u1r oti the IMth i’duet 
follows : - — 

d’he arrested deputies are removed Jo hoehrtorf, «leie ih» 
(unharkeil for t he island oi Madayja .ear. Pans v- fiafj'j.al, '{ h 
at tii'st heard of the arrest <»f the deputies e. dh inddh o ie e, \ | 
(Miriosity soon drew them into the Oeeis; » ji'h'osa in indoi^rd, 
of P/rc la lit jtuhlhiut , whU'U laid no! )•» » n In aid lei a inne JiUe, 
soumled in every street, 'hhe neehihed in-Mh'paJ I lie nO hao” «■ 
tdndr disi'onteii!. 'ritaf (d .\llier has, it is s.od. |.i.devf* «| ; hn! if 
a line lijL'ure. Fi^tjht lhou>.and men ao* mar> h.m,; the . nwioir i 
Part is already withui the po'diicis, uiehu the uidry of Pen 
moine. 'I’he (iovernmeiit has it ai iiresenf in ii^ loina tMr|r’..ii 
spirit; hut everyl«>dy feels that it is m-ressaj \ fie- Inree'iou sj.Mid* 
laiuuded hy fried and enerijeiie ne|»ut*he;ure I ' nfoi i u!ia!e|) 4 
men, ujfhout talent and restmices, alreatly ■’aippo e ih.d what h. 
place has Ihh'Ii dom* only in orfier fo adwoe-e tlie,j njeies!-*,. 
iieeessary to set all to risthls. 'Phe annies h.a** ireaue'*! • Mineif en, 
soldiers of f he interioj' ao' e-feemed, < O' a! |e’a-e fe.urd. lire 
tly, am! tie* non -jurini': priesiH eiuieeat f h«'nr''eh rs, \ofliai;- e*if 
Iiappened more foi'lunalely fi» eofisohd.tle fhe pepilhhe 

I>onnp;uie wrote tin lulhavn, f.ii the iPreefoip nii th 
Friief idor ; 
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line, to Marseilles. I have issued the enclosed proclamation in the 
southern departments. I am about to prepare a proclamation for the in- 
habitants of Lyons, as soon as I obtain some information of what may 
have passed there. 

If I find there is the least disturbance, I will march there with the ut- 
most rapidity. Believe that there are here a hundred thousand men, who 
are alone sufficient to make the measures you have taken to place liberty 
on a solid basis be respected. What avails it that we gain victories if we 
are not respected in our country. In speaking of Paris, one may parody 
what Cassius said of Rome: Of what use to call her Queen on the banks 
of the Seine, when she is the slave of Pitt’s gold? ” 

After the 18 th Priictidor Augereau wished to have his 
reward for his share in the victory, and for the service whicli 
he had rendered. Tie wished to be a Director. He got, 
however, only the length of being a candidate ; honor 
enough for one who had merely been an instrument on that 
day. 



CHAPTEE IX. 
1797. 


Bonaparte^s joy at the result of the 18th Fructidor — His letter to Angan 
—His correspondence with the Directory and proposed resiginttion — ] 
planation of the Directory — Bottot — General Clarke— rjCttor fr 
Madame Bacciocchi to Bonaparte — Autograph letter of the Kinpe 
Francis to Bonaparte — Arrival of Count Cobentzel — Autograph note 
Bonaparte on the conditions of peace. 

Bonaparte was delighted when he heard of tlie 
issue of the 18th Eructidor. Its result was the dissolnti 
of the Legislative Body and the fall of the CMclit/an jiari 
which for some months had disturbed his tranquillity. T: 
Clichyans had objected to .Josej^h Bonaparte^s right to sit 
deputy for Liamone in the Council of Eive Hundrcnl.^ 11 
brother’s victory removed the difficulty ; but the (J (UKvral-i 
Chief soon perceived that the ascendant party aliustsd i 
power, and again compromised the safety of the J’h‘X)ul)h 
by recommencing the Eevolutionary Government. T] 
Directors were alarmed at his discontent and olTfuided 1 
his censure. They conceived the singular idea of o])]>()sii 
to Bonaparte, Augereau, of whose blind zeal they had r(‘(*(*iv( 
many proofs. The Directory appointed Augereau ooinma.iHl 
of the army of Germany. Augereau, whose extronio va.ni1 
was notorious, believed himself in a situation to eoin p(d;(‘ wii 
Bonaparte. What he built his arrogance on was, that, 
numerous troop, he had arrested some unarmed r(‘|)r(*s(‘nt 
tives, and torn the ejiaulettes from tlie slioalders of tin* ooi 
mandant of the guard of the councils. The Diree.toi-y a.nd 1 
filled the headquarters at Passeriano with spies and intrigiun' 
Bonaparte, who was informed of everything tliaf wi 

^ He was ambassador to Kome, ai\d not a deputy at this Whon 1 

became a member of the council, after his return from Rome, lie <5X!)orienc< 
no opposition {Bourrienne et ses JErre'iir,% tome i. p. 240). 
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on, lauf^liod at tlio Dirootory, andi^toiulered liis resi^- 
iiatioii^in order tliat lie might be siqiplieated to continue in 
command. 

'J'he following post-Tliermidorian lett(‘.rs will prove that the 
Generars judginent on this point was correct. 

On the 2d Vimdemiaire, year VI. (22d September, 1797), lie 
wrote to Augereau, after having announced the arrival of liis 
aide de ca/Nj), as follows : — 

Th(‘. whole army api)hiu(ls th(» wisdom and vigor which you have dis- 
play<*d upon this important oc(*asion, and participates in the su(a‘ess of 
the eomilry wit,h th(‘. (mt hiisiasm and (‘.mu’gy wliich characdiud/.e our sol- 
dier's. It is only tola? hop(‘<l, howr^vm*, that the (iovernment will not bo 
]ylaying at se<‘-saw, and t.hus throw il.s(df into the oppositf3 x)arty. Wis- 
dom and mod(‘raU^ views aloni^ can (‘stablish the, hai>x)iness of the country 
on a sur(\ foundat ion. As for mystdf, this is tlu' inostjirdent wish of iny 
heart. 1 hi^g that you will soimaimes let nu‘, know what you are doing in 
bar is. 

On the 4i,h Vinidemiairt*. Bona.pa,rie wrote a letter to the 
J)in‘(d,ory in tln^ following t<‘rms : — 

Th(‘ day before yeshu’day an oIVksm' arriv<Hl at the army from l^aris. 
He n‘por(e(l that he left Taris on th<‘ lihth, when anxiety prevailed there 
as to the hsdings with which I viewed tin* events of the 18th. lie was 
the heanr* of a sort of circular fnnu Oemu-al Aug(‘reau to all the gen- 
erals of division; and h(‘ brought a Icthr* of cnrlit from tlic Minister of 
War to the e(mnnissary-g(uu*rah authori/dng him to draw as much moue,y 
as he might re(juire for his journey. 

It is <*vident from thes<* eireumstaiuMrs that th(*. (hnnu'nment is acting 
towards me in sonu‘what the same way in which 2i(dicgru was d(‘alt with 
after V<‘nd«*miair<* (year IV.). 

I beg of you to ns*eive. my n^signatiem, and ap])oint anotlier to my 
])lae(‘. No power on eartli shall make me eontimu* in th(‘. s<‘rvie(‘ af((‘r 
tlushhoeking mark of ingratitud<‘ on the part of tlu^ (;ov<‘rnm(‘nt, which 
1 was very far from exi»eeting. My healtln which is consithu'ahly im- 
pairci!^ imperiously deuuinds repose, and tramiuillity, 

'rhe slate of my mind, likewis<‘, reijuires me t.o mingle; again in t.he; 
massed eili/.ens. (heat power has for a long tlnu^ Ixam eonlhhsl to my 
hands. I leave employ(Ml !t on all occasions for tlu‘, advanl.age. of my 
eonutry: unudi On' tromt’ for wJat put no faUh in. vlrtn(\ <uid 

TfiHfi/ htirc sasprrit'd mitu’. My r(S’oin[M*nsc is in my own eonHei<‘n<!<‘, and 
in the opinion of posterity. 

Now that the. country is tmiuiull am! fn‘e from the dangers w'hieh 
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liave menaced it, I can, without inconvenience, quit the post in which X 

have been placed- , , , ^ 

Be sure that if there were a moment of danger, 1 would be found in. 
the foremost rank of the defenders of liberty and of the constitution of 
the year III. 

Tlie Directory, judging from the account which Bottot^ 
gave of his mission that he had not succeeded in entirely re?- 
inoving the suspicions of Bonaparte, wrote the following 
letter on the 30th Veiidemiaire : — 


The Directory has itself been troubled about the impression made on 
you by the letter to the paymaster-general, of which an aide de canij> 
was the bearer. The composition of this letter has very much astonislied 
the Government, which never appointed nor recognized surh an agent: it 
is at least an error of office. But it should not alter the opinion yoix 
ought otherwise to entertain of the manner in wdiich the Directory thinlcs 
of and esteems you. It appears that the IStli Fructidor was misrepi*e.- 
sented in the letters which were sent to the army of Italy. You did well 
to intercept them, and it may be right to transmit the most remarkabl o 
to the Minister of Police. =2 

In your observations on the too strong tendency of opinion towards 
military government, the Directory recognizes an equally enlightened 
and ardent friend of the Eepublic. 

Nothing is wiser than the maxim, cedant arma togm, for the maiiTL- 
tenance of republics. To show so much anxiety on so important a poiixt 
is not one of the least glorious features in the life of a general placed a.t 
the head of a triumphant army. 


The Directory had sent General Clarke ® to treat for peace, 
as second plenipotentiary. Bonaparte has often told me he 
had no doubt from the time of his arrival that General Clarke 
was charged with a secret mission to act as a spy upon liiitx, 
and even to arrest him if an opportunity offered for so doini^ 
without danger. That he had a suspicion of this kind is cei-- 
tain; but I must own that I was never by any means able to 
discover its grounds ; for in all my intercourse since witl i 
Clarke he never put a single question to me, nor did I evex* 
hear a word drop from his mouth which savored of such ix 


J See p- 79. 

3 fask to propose to the conqueror of Italy I 

Minister of War under Napoleon, 1807-1814-, 
the :^urboiis in ISIS, when he was made a Marshal of Franoe», 
He was created Due de Feltre in 1809. *»**w^. 
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iharacter. If the fact be that he was a spy, he certainly 
Dlayed his part well. In all the parts of his correspondence 
A^hich were intercepted there never was found the least con- 
irmation of this suspicion. Be this as it may, Bonaparte 
jould not endure him j he did not make him acquainted with 
vhat was going on, and his influence rendered this mission a 
nere nullity. The General-in-chief concentrated all the busi- 
less of the negotiation in his own closet ; and, as to what was 
^oing on, Clarke continued a mere cipher until the 18th Fruc- 
;idor, when he was recalled. Bonaparte made but little count 
)f Clarke’s talents. It is but justice, however, to say that he 
jore him no grudge for the conduct of which he suspected lie 
vas guilty in Italy. “ I pardon him because I alone have the 
■ight to be oflended.” 

He even had the generosity to make interest for an official 
dtuation for him. These amiable traits were not uncommon 
Auth Bonaparte. 

(^Bonaparte had to encounter so many disagreeable contrarie- 
;ies, both in the negotiators for peace and the events at Paris, 
:hat he often displayed a good deal of irritation and disgust, 
rhis state of mind was increased by the recollection of the 
;rexation his sister’s marriage had caused him), and which was 
infortunately revived by a letter he received from her at this 
juncture. His excitement was such that he threw it down 
vith an expression of anger. It has been erroneously re- 
ported in several publications that ^^Bacciocchi espoused 
Marie-Anne-Eliza Bonaparte on the 5th of May, 1797. The 
orother of the bride was at the time negotiating the prelimi- 
naries of peace with Austria.” 

In fact the preliminaries were signed in the month of April, 
ind it was for the definitive peace we were negotiating in May. 
But tlie reader will And by the subjoined letter that Cliristine 
applied to her brother to stand godfatlier to her third child, 
rhree children in three months would be rather quick work. • 

Ajaccio, lUh Thermidovy year V. (Isi August y 1797). 

(General — Suffer me to write to you and call you by tlie name of 
brother. My first child was born at a time when you were much incensed 
against us. I trust she may soon caress you, and so make you forget the 
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pain my marriage has occasioned you. My second oliild was stillborn. 
Obliged to quit I aris by your order, i I miscarried in G-ermany. In a 
monili’s time I liope to present you with a nephew. A favorable time, 
and other circumstances, incline me to hope my next will be a boy, and I 
promise you I ''^vill make a soldier of him; but I wish him to bear your 
name, and that you should be his godfather. I trust you will not refuse 
your sister’s request. 

Will you send, for this purpose, your power of attorney to Baccioochi, 
or to whomsoever you think fit ? I shall expect with impatience your 
assent. Because we are poor let not that cause you to despise us; for, 
after all, you are our brother, mine are the only children that call you 
uncle, and we all ove you more than w'e do the favors of fortune. Per- 
haps 1 may one day succeed, in convincing you of the love I bear you.— 
Your alfectionate sister, Chbistine Bonapakte.- 

P .S. Do not fail to remember me to your wife, whom I strongly de- 
sire to be acquainted with, dliey told me at Paris I was very like her. 
If you recollect my features you can judge. C. B. 

This letter is in the handwriting of Lucien Bonai3arte.^ 
General Bonajiarte had been near a month at Passeriano 
when he received the following autograph letter from tire 
Emperor of Austria : — 


To MONSIKITK mo G15 n]^KAL BoNAPAKTE, GrENEKAL-IN-CHIlOr 
OF THE Akmy of Italy. 

Monsieur uic GigN]gRAL Bon apakte ~ When I thought I had given 
any plenipotentiaries full powers to terminate the important negotiation 
tvith which they were charged, I learn, with as much paiu as surprise, 
hat in consequimce of swerving continually from the stipulations of the 
neliminaries, the n^storation of tranquillity, with the tidings of which I 
ieslre to gladcUm the* lu^arts of my subjects, and which the half of Kiirope 
levoutly prays lor, becomes day after day more uncertain. 

Faithful to the ixu-formance of my engagements, I am n'ady to 
;ute what was ag;roox\ to at Ijooben, and require from you but tlu^ ri'cipi-o 
!al performance of so sacred a duty. This is what has already Ihsmi 


to request that Luciim 

night Dt ordered to (put X*aris; see I'lim/y tomeiii. p. 222 
ml Baccioochi wcuit by the name of Marianne at St. Oyr. of Bhris* 

me vlnle on he.r travels, and of Eliza under the Consulate. — lUnn'rumuv 
Joseph Bonaparh^ in his Notes says, “It is false that Madaim^ Hfiiri 

u wiiK.h M. <l<i Bourneniie bore gives a cotiv.” It will be observ^tl 
3o,imei,ne says it, «;a« vvritt<,u by^Ixer brotl.L Luoi^ This is a,, cm>r 
riie letter is obviously from Christine Boyer, the wife of Lucien Boimrmrt** 

ome 1 . p. 240, and lungs Lucien, tom© i. p.l51). . ^ f etas. 
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declared in niy name, and what I do not now hesitate myself to declare. 
If, perhaps, the execution of some of the prclLriiinary articles he now im- 
possible, in consequence of the events which have since occurred, and in 
wliich I had no part, it may be necessary to substitute others in their 
stead equally adapted to the interests and equally conformable to the dig- 
nity of the two nations. To such alone will I put my hand. A frank 
and sincere explanation, dictated by the same feelings which govern me, 
is the only way to lead to so salutary a result. In order to accelerate 
tills result as far as in me lies, and to put an end at once to the state of 
uncertainty we remain in, and which has already lasted too long, I have 
determined to despatch to the place of the present negotiations Comte de 
Oobentzel, a man who possesses my most unlimited confidence, and who 
is instructed as to my intentions and furnished with my most ample 
powers. I have authorized him to receive and accept every proposition 
tending to the reconciliation of the two parties which may be in con- 
formity with the principles of equity and reciprocal fitness, and to con- 
clude accordingly. 

After this fresh assurance of the spirit of conciliation which animates 
rae, I doubt not you will perceive that peace lies in your own hands, and 
tliat on your determination will depend the happiness or misery of many 
tliousand men. If I mistake as to the means I think best adapted to ter- 
minate the calamities which for a long time have desolated Europe, I 
sliall at least have the consolation of reflecting that I have done all that 
depended on me. With the consequences which may result I can never 
"be reproached. 

I have been particularly determined to the course I now take by the 
opinion I entertain of your upright character, and by the personal esteem 
I liave conceived towards you, of which I am very happy, M. le Gdndral 
3Bonaparte, to give you here an assurance. 

(Signed) 

Vienna, 20th September ^ 1797. 


In fact, it was only on the arrival of the Comte de 
Cobentzel that the negotiations were seriously set on foot. 
IBonaparte had all along clearly perceived that G-allo and 
HVIeerweldt were not furnished with adequate powers. He 
saw also clearly enough that if the month of September were 
to be trifled away in unsatisfactory negotiations, as the month 
which preceded it had been, it would be difficult in October 
to strike a blow at the house of Austria on the side of 
Oarinthia. The Austrian Cabinet perceived with satisfaction 
tlie approach of the bad weather, and insisted more strongly 
on its ultimatum, which was the Adige, with Venice. 

Before the 18 th Fructidor the Emperor of Austria hoped 
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that the movement which was preparing in Paris would 
operate badly for Prance and favorably to the Euroi>oiin 
cause. The Austrian plenipotentiaries, in consequence, raised 
their pretensions, and sent notes and an ultimatiun wliie.li 
gave the proceedings more an air of trifling than of serious 
negotiation. Bonaparte^s original ideas, which I have under 
his hand, were as follows : — 

1. The Emperor to have Italy as far as the Adda. 

2. The King of Sardinia as far as the Adda. 

3. The Genoese Eepublic to have the boundary of Toi*- 
tona as far as the Po (Tortona to be demolished), as also the 
imperial fiefs. (Coni to be ceded to France, or to be de- 
molished.) 

4. The Grand Duke of Tuscany to be restored. 

5. The Duke of Parma to be restored. 



CHAPTEE X. 
1797. 


Influence of the 18th Fructidor on the negotiations — Bonaparte's suspicion 
of Bottot — His complaints respecting the non-erasure of Bourrienne — 
Bourriemie’s conversation with the Marquis of Gallo — Bottot writes from 
Paris to Bonaparte on the part of the Directory — Agents of the Directory 
employed to watch Bonaparte — Influence of the weather on the conclu- 
sion of peace — Remarkable observation of Bonaparte — Conclusion of the 
treaty — The Directory dissatisfied with the terms of the peace — Bona- 
parte’s predilection for representative government — Opinion on Bona- 
parte. 

After the 18th Fructidor Bonaparte was more powerful, 
Austria less haughty and confident. Venice was the only 
point of real difficulty. Austria wanted the line of the 
Adige, with Venice, in exchange for Mayence, and the 
“beundary of the Ehine until that river enters Holland. 
'The Directory wished to have the latter boundary, and to 
a^dd Mantua to the Italian Eepublic, without giving up all the 
line of the Adige and Venice. The difficulties were felt to 
be so irreconcilable that within about a month of the conclu- 
sion of peace the Directory wrote to General Bonaparte that 
a resumption of hostilities was preferable to the state of 
xineertainty which was agitating and ruining France. The 
Directory, therefore, declared that both the armies of the 
Rhine should take the field. It appears from the Fructidor- 
ian correspondence, which has been already given, that the 
majority of the Directory then looked upon a peace such as 
Donaparte afterwards made as mfamons. 

But Bonaparte, from the moment the Venetian insurrection 
broke out, perceived that Venice might be used for the pacifi- 
cation. Bonaparte, who was convinced that, in order to bring 
raatters to an issue, Venice and the territory beyond the 

A 1 I'v-. n 
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geously, before the end of March, 1798 ; but that if tlie 
objections to giving Venice to the Emperor of Austria were 
persisted in, hostilities would certainly be resumed in the 
month of October, for the Emperor would not -renounce 
Venice. In that case it would be necessary to be ready on 
the Khiiie for an advance in Germany, as the army of Italy, 
if it could make head against the Archduke Charles, was not 
sufficiently strong for any operations on a grand scale. At 
this period the conclusion of peace was certainly very doubt- 
ful j it was even seriously considered in what form the rupture 
should be notified. 

Towards the end of September Bottot, Barras’s secretary, 
arrived at Passeriano. He was despatched by the Directory. 
Bonaparte immediately suspected he was a new spy, come on 
a secret mission, to watch him. He was therefore received 
and treated with coolness; but Bonaparte never had, as Sir 
Walter Scott asserts, the idea of ordering him to be shot. 
That writer is also in error when he says that Bottot vva,s 
sent to Passeriano to reproach Bonaparte for failing to fulfil 
his promise of sending money to the Directory. 

Bonaparte soon gave Bottot an opportunity of judging of 
the kind of spirit which prevailed at headquarters. Hr 3 
suddenly tendered his resignation, which he had already 
several times called upon the Directory to accept. He 
accused the Government, at table, in Bottot's presence, of 
horrible ingratitude. He recounted all his subjects of com- 
plaint, in loud and impassioned language, without any re- 
straint, and before twenty or thirty persons. 

Indignant at finding that his reiterated demands for the 
erasure of my name from the list of emigrants had been 
slighted, and that, in spite of his representations, conveyed 
to Pans by General Bernadotte, Louis Bonaparte, and otliers 
I was still included in that fatal list, he apostrophiz(ul m[ 
Bottot at dinner one day, before forty individuals, amon- 
whom were the diplomatists Gallo, Cobeiitzel, and 
weldt. The conversation turned upon the Directory Yc‘s 
truly,” cried Bonaparte in a loud voice, - 1 have good reason 
to complain; and, to pass from great to little things, look I 
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pray you, at Bourrienne’s case. He possesses my most un- 
bounded confidence. He alone is entrusted, under my orders, 
with all the details of the negotiation. This you well know ; 
and yet your Directory will not strike him off the list. In 
a word, it is not only an inconceivable, but an extremely 
stupid j)iece of business ; for he has all my secrets ; he 
knows my ultimatum, and could by a single word realize a 
handsome fortune, and laugh at your obstinacy. Ask M. de 
Gallo if this be not true.” 

Bottot wished to offer some excuse; but the general 
murmur which followed this singular outburst reduced him 
to silence. 

The Marquis de Gallo had conversed with me but three 
days before, in the park of Passeriano, on the subject of niy 
position with regard to France, of the determination ex- 
pressed by the Directory not to erase my name, and of the 
risk I thereby ran. ^^We have no desire,” continued he, ^“^to 
renew the war ; we wish sincerely for peace ; but it must be 
an honorable one. The Eepublic of Venice presents a large 
territory for partition, which would be sufficient for both 
parties: The cessions at present proposed are not, how- 
ever, satisfactory. We want to know Bonaparte’s ultimatum ; 
and I am authorized to offer an estate in Bohemia, with a 
title and residence, and an annual revenue of 90,000 florins.” 

I quickly interrupted M. de Gallo, and assured him that 
both my conscience and my duty obliged me to reject his 
proposal ; and so put at once an end to the conversation. 

I took care to let the General-in-Chief know this story, 
and he was not surprised at my reply. His conviction, how- 
ever, was strong, from all that M. de Gallo had said, and 
more particularly from the offer he had made, that Austria 
was resolved to avoid war, and was anxious for peace. 

After I had retired to rest M. Bottot came to my bedroom 
and asked me, with a feigned surprise, if it was true that my 
name was still on the list of emigrants. On my replying in 
the affirmative, he requested me to draw uj) a note on the 
subject. This I declined doing, telling liim that twenty notes 
of the kind he required already existed ; that I would take no 
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fartlier steps; and that I would lii‘ni*t‘fi>ri h await t lie derisi«)u 
in a statt‘. of perfet^t iiiael.ion. 

Geiit*ral .]>oiia.[>arte tlKiu-^’lit it cjuite inoxplieahle that tie* 
Directory should t‘xpr(‘ss <lissatisfaction at f lic view lie loot, 
ot tlu‘ evtuits of the ISth h'ruel id«»r, as, witiiout his aid, Ih'"- 
would d(nii)tless ]ia,v<‘ {)e«‘n overcome. He v.role a, despalfh. 
in which he re}»eat<*d that his health and his spirit:; wer** 
aflec'tcd — that hi* had need ot some year.d rejiosc tiiat. it»* 
could no louL^er endure tlie l‘ati,e;ue ot ridini( ; hut that the 
pros|>erity and lihtu’tv of his country would always (‘ommand 
liis warmest interests. In ail this there was not a .single 
Word ot taaith. d’he Directory thouwid a.; imiel!, ami deelinssi 
to ac<*(*pt his resiufiiat.ion in the most tlatterim;: terms. 

Dottot ju'oposed to him, on the part ot the Direct j>ry, to 
revolutionize Italy. 1’he thmerai impureii wiictljci* tlie //7/e/c 
of Italy would he included in the plan. Tlie revolut ionai) 
c.ommission had, however, liccn entrusted to I»oHot in ■ u in 
ilelinite. a way that In* could only hesitate, am! I'ive a vaeue 
reply. Uonaparh* wished tor nmre precise orders. In the 
interva.1 piuicit was concluded, and the idea of that perihms 
a-ud extrava‘ 4 'ant undertakini' was no hunger agitated, Boftth, 
soon after his return to Ihu’is, wrote a letter to General Bona 
part,c, in which In* complained that tin* last moiinuils he had 
passed at Passeriano had deeply atliieted las tieart. He saad 
that cruel su.spiidons had followed hiui even to tin* ipites of 
t,]ie Directory, 'rinsse cruel .suspicions had, how**ver, !»eeii 
dissijaitiMl by tbe sentiments oi adiniration and alleetion 
vvhiidi he had found the Directory ent«‘rtained for tin* piwsou 
of Ih)na[Kirte. 

'Fhesc assuranciss, w'hich were precisely wliai Ihuiapaiic 
had e.xpeeted, ilid not, avail to lessen the ronteinpi iie eider 
tained {dr the heads of the Government, nor to eliaiiye hi 
convict ion of their envy and mistrust id ldm.H*df. 1*o fheir 
alleged ad’cet ion he made no return. Boftol assured tJn* Inu’o 
of Ita.!}' of th(‘ Bejmhlii'an docility*' of t.he Directory* ami 
touched upon the reproaches Bonaparte had on! 

a,| 4 a.inst, them, amd upon his demamis whieh Itinl not been 

granted. He said : 
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The three armies, of the North, of the Ehine, and of the 
Sambre-et-Meuse, are to form only one, the army of Ger- 
many. — Anger eau ? But you yourself sent him. The fault 
committed by the Directory is owing to yourself! Beriia- 
dotte ? — he is gone to join you. Cacault ? — he is recalled. 
Twelve thousand men for your army ? — they are on their 
march. The treaty with Sardinia? — it is ratified. Bour- 
rienne ? — he is erased. The revolution of Italy ? — it is 
adjourned. Advise the Directory, then : I repeat it, they 
have need of information, and it is to you they look for it.’^ 

The assertion regarding me was false. For six months 
Bonaparte demanded my erasure without being able to obtain 
it. I was not struck off the list until the 11th of November, 
1797. 

Just before the close of the negotiation, Bonaparte, dis- 
gusted at the opposition and difficulties with which he was 
surrounded, reiterated again and again the offer of his resig- 
nation, and his wish to have a successor appointed. What 
augmented his uneasiness was an idea he entertained that 
the Directory had penetrated his secret, and attributed his 
powerful concurrence on the 18th Fructidor to the true cause 
— his personal views of ambition. In spite of the hypocriti- 
cal assurances of gratitude made to him in writing, and 
though the Directory knew that his services were indispensa- 
ble, spies were employed to watch his movements, and to 
endeavor by means of the persons about him to discover his 
views. Some of the GeneraTs friends wrote to him from 
Paris, and for my part I never ceased repeating to him that 
the peace, the power of making which he had in his own 
hands, would render him far more popular than the renewal 
of hostilities undertaken with all the chances of success and 
reverse. The signing of the peace, according to his own 
ideas, and in opposition to those of the Directory, the way 
in which he just halted at Eastadt, and avoided returning to 
the Congress, and, finally, his resolution to expatriate himself 
with an army in order to attempt new enterprises, sprung 
more than is generally believed from the ruling idea that he 
was distrusted, and that his ruin was meditated. He often 
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recalled to mind what La Vallette had written to him aboxii; 
his conversation with Lacuee; and all he saw and ]u'a.r<l 
confirmed the impression he had received on this siibjtud;. 

The early appearance of bad weather precipitatcal Jiis 
determination. On the 13th of October, at daybreak, on 
Oldening my wdndow, I perceived the mountains covered wiili 
snow. The previous night had been superb, and the autumn 
till then promised to be fine and late. I proceeded, as I 
always did, at seven o’clock in the morning, to the Generar.s 
chamber. I woke him, and told him what I had seen, lie 
feigned at first to disbelieve me, then leaped from hi.s bed, 
ran to the window, and, convinced of the sudden change, be 
calmly said, “What ! before the middle of October ! What a 


country is this! Well, we must make peace!” While be 
hastily put on his clothes I read the journals to him, as was 
my daily custom. He paid but little attention to them. 

Shutting himself up with me in his closet, he reviowxul 
with the greatest care all the returns from the different e.orps 
of his army. “ Here are,” said he, “nearly 80,000 effec.tive 
men. I feed, I pay them: but I can bring but ()0,()()O int.i) 
the field on the day of battle. I shall gain 'it, but aftorward.s 
my force will be reduced 20,000 men — by killed, wounded, 
and prisoners. Then how oppose all the Austrian forc<‘s that, 
will march to the protection of Vienna? It would be a 
month before the armies of the Rhine could support me, iV 
they should be able; and in a fortnight all the roads and 

passages will be covered deep with snow. It is settled I 

will make peace. Venice shall pay for the expense of the 
war and the boundary of the Rhine; let the Directory and 
the lawyers say what they like.” 

He wrote to the Directory in the following words: ^'Tlie 
summits of the hills are covered with snow; I cannot on 

of hostilities, begin before five and twenty days and bv 1 b-i* 
time we shall be overwhelmed with snow.” ’ y ' ‘ • 
Fourteen years after, another early winter in 

severe clim^e, was destined to have a fatal influence \m his 
fortunes. Had , tu.s 
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It is well known that, by the treaty of Campo-Fox'iiLiio, 
the two belligerent powers made peace at the expense of the 
Republic of Venice, which had nothing to do with the q^ixarrel 
in the first instance, and which only interfered at a, late 
period, probably against her own inclination, and impelled, by 
the force of inevitable circumstances. But what has been the 
result of this great political spoliation ? A portion of the 
Venetian territory was adjudged to the Cisalpine Bepnblic ; 
it is now in the possession of Austria. Another considei*able 
portion, and the capital itself, fell to the lot of Austi-ia in 
compensation for the Belgic provinces and Lombardy, which 
she ceded to France. Austria has now retaken Lomba,i*dy, 
and the additions then made to it, and Belgium is in. the 
possession of the House of Orange. France obtained Corfu 
and some of the Ionian isles ; these now belong to England.^ 
Homulus never thought he was founding Eome for Goths 
and priests. Alexander did not foresee that his Egyptian city 
would belong to the Turks ; nor did Constantine strip Rome 
for the benefit of Mahomet II. Why then fight for a few 
paltry villages ? 

Thus have we been gloriously concLuering for Austria and 
England. An ancient State is overturned without noise^ and 
its provinces, after being divided among different bordering 
States, are now all under the dominion of Austria. W"e do 
not possess a foot of ground in all the fine countries we con- 
quered, and which served as compensations for the immense 
acquisitions of the House of Hapsburg in Italy. Thus that 
house was aggrandized by a war which w^as to itself most dis- 
astrous. But Austria has often found other means of extend- 
ing her dominion than military triumphs, as is recorded in 
the celebrated distich of Mathias Corvinus : — 

Bella gernnt alii, tu felix Austria uube: 

Nam qiipe Mars aliis, dat tibi regna Venus.” ^ 


1 Afterwards to be coded by lier to Greece. Belgium is free. 

2 “ Glad Austrin, wins by Hymen’s silken cliain, 

What oilier States by doubtful battle gain; 

And while fierce Mars enriches meaner lands, 
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Tlie Directory was far from being satisfied with the treaty 
of Cainpo FormiO; and with difficulty resisted the temjitatiou 
of not ratifying it. A fortnight before the signature tlie 
Directors wrote to General Bonaparte that they would not 
consent to give to the Emperor Venice, Frioul, Padua, aiad. 
the teri^a firnid with the boundary of the Adige. 
said they, would not be to make peace, but to adjourn tlie 
war. We shall be regarded as the beaten party, independ- 
ently of the disgrace of abandoning Venice, which Bonaparte 
himself thought so worthy of freedom. France ought not^, 
and never will wish, to see Italy delivered up to Austria. 
The Directory would prefer the chances of a war to changing* 
a single word of its ultimatum, which is already too favora- 
ble to Austria.^’ 

All this was said in vain. Bonaparte made no scruple of 
disregarding his instructions. It has been said that the Em- 
peror of Austria made an offer of a very considerable sum of 
money, and even of a principality, to obtain favorable terms. 

I was never able to find the slightest ground for this report, 
which refers to a time when the smallest circumstance could 
not escape my notice. The character of Bonaparte stood too 
high for him to sacrifice his glory as a conqueror and peace- 
maker for even the greatest private advantage. This was so 
thoroughly known, and he was so profoundly esteemed by tlie 
Austrian plenipotentiaries, that I will venture to say none of 
them would have been capable of making the slightest over- 
ture to him of so debasing a proposition. Besides, it would 
have induced him to put an end to all intercourse with the 
plenipotentiaries. Perhaps what I have just stated of M. de 
Gallo will throw some light upon this odious accusation. But 
let us dismiss this story with the rest, and among tlieni that 
of the porcelain tray, which was said to have bccm smashed 
and thrown at the head of M. de Cobentzel.^ I cmdainly 
know nothing of any such scene; our manners at Passer i an o 
were not quite so bad ! 

The presents customary on such occasions were given, and 
the Emperor of Austria also took that opportunity to present 
to General Bonaparte six magnificent white horses. 

1 T?.cxl o •ho/J Ut Cl ^ -I . 
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Bonaparte returned to Milan by way of Gratz, Laybach, 
Trieste, Mestre, Verona, and Mantua. 

At this period Napoleon was still swayed by the impulse of 
the age. He thought of nothing but representative govern- 
ments. Often has he said to me, I should like the era of 
representative governments to be dated from my time.^^ His 
conduct in Italy and his j)roclamations ought to give, and in 
fact do give, weight to this account of his opinion. But 
there is no doubt that this idea was more connected with 
lofty views of ambition than a sincere desire for the benefit 
of the human race ; for, at a later period, he adopted this 
phrase : I should like to he the head of the most ancient of 
the dynasties of EurojpeP What a difference between Bona- 
parte, the author of the Soujper de Beaueaire, the subduer of 
royalism at Toulon, the author of the remonstrance to Albitte 
and Salicetti, the fortunate conqueror of the 13th Vendemiare, 
the instigator and supporter of the revolution of Bructidor, 
and the founder of the Eepublics of Italy, the fruits of his 
immortal victories, — and Bonaparte, First Consul in 1800, 
Consul for life in 1802, and, above all, Napoleon, Emperor of 
the French in 1804, and King of Italy in 1805 1 
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EfTect of flH‘ 18 th Ernrti<k>r on t)i«* p<«arf - The stiuidan! of theamiy of Italy 

— Honors roiKicrrd to tho iiifanorv of to noral Ho<^ho an<i of at 

Mantua — K**ii!arkai»Ii* lott4T In passinj^ throtii'h Switzerland Honaparfo 
visits tho tiohi of Morat — Arrival at Uastatit Li tfrr from l!i»‘ Hiroetory 
fanin.i: I5onaj>;trt(‘ to Paris ~ Intriyuos against .li^aiphino- (irand (ut/*- 
niony <»n the* rota^ption of ponaparto hy tlio Dirortory • 'Pho thoatros, 

— Modesty of P»mapar!t* — An assassination — Ponaparto’s opinitm of th (3 

Parisians-- Ilisoleidion to tin* National Instittito — ladlor to (hmim 

Prt^jocts Itotlections. 

Thh dti}' (d tho 181h Fru<di«lor had. witiunii aiiv thnihL 
mainly oontrihniotl it} fho ronrhisjoti tif f»t*at‘o at La!tj|t(j- 
Formio. (ht tlio om* hami, th«* ! hroctorv, hithortr* not. vorv 
ptmifically im-liiitMi, allor havin;^ oH'oefod a raap at 

sa.w t.lm rmoossity (tf appoasiiyir tlir (iistHatlt-nfod hv 
Kivin^r jioaco In Fran«'o. On tln-ntlmr hami. iho ('ahimdnr 
Vionna, <)]t,S(»rvini^^ I ho ruiiijihdo laihiro of all tin* n»vali.st 
plots in tin* intoriur. thcHpaht it hii^h tiiuo ttMumolmh* with 
tin* h'rinH'li Kopuldir a troaty whirh, nc»f wit hat all !h«‘ 

(Infoats Atisfria had ^aisfainoth still hdt hrr a propnmirral itp.^ 
infiimma* nvi*r Italy. 

Losidos. tho rampa!.tpt <d‘ Italy, .sn fVrtih* in oJurioiLH mddovo- 
imml.s of arms, liad md linai pnahirt i vo of phd'V alum*. Somo., 
thini^ of |,'roa|or iiiiporf am*i* fnlltjwod t Imso Piihlin 

aflairs had asj-anmui a ^-ntiM’what nunsiia! asport. and a |.traiHi 
moral infhmnr<% tho olfort «d vad »>ri»‘.s att»l <♦! poaro, liafl hoonii 
t‘0 oxtomi all n\'or hramo*, IN' jiuiiliranism ua.-^ i}f» !<dtsp'i* an 
sauwuitiary and firrro a:-’- it had horti sufiM» \rai'M hi'lnri*. 
r»on:tpart<% me^nf iat w it it primo's and ffnar luiiiislrra un a 

h»oiii!‘,( of otpialily, hnt, still wdf.h all that raiprriori! \ tn 
wldoli viritny and Ids gmdiis oidat.hui Idni. ipadiialh iaiif/lii 
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Eepublic to cease regarding all States governed by kings as 
of necessity enemies. 

In these circumstances the Generahin-ChieFs departure and 
his expected visit to Paris excited general attention. The 
feeble Directory was prepared to submit to the presence of 
the conqueror of Italy in the capital. 

It was for the purpose of acting as head of the Prench 
legation at the Congress of Eastadt that Bonaparte quitted 
Milan on the 17th of ETovember. But before his departure 
he sent to the Directory one of those monuments, the in- 
scriptions on which may generally be considered as fabulous, 
but which, in this case, were nothing but the truth. This 
monument was the flag of the Army of Italy,’’ and to Gen- 
eral Joubert was assigned the honorable duty of presenting it 
to the members of the Executive Government. 

On one side of the flag were the words To the Army of 
Italy, the grateful country.” The other contained an enu- 
meration of the battles fought and places taken, and pre- 
sented, in the following inscriptions, a simple but striking 
abridgment of the history of the Italian campaign. 


150,000 PEisoNERs; 170 standards; 550 pieces of sieoe 
artillery; 600 pieces op field artillery; five pontoon 
equipages; nine 64-gun ships; twelve 32-gun frigates; 
12 corvettes; 18 galleys; armistice with the King of 
Sardinia; convention with Genoa; armistice with the 
Duke of Parma; armistice with the King of Naples; 
armistice with the Pope; preliminaries of Leoben; 
convention of Montebello with the Eepublic of 
Genoa; treaty of peace with the Emperor of Ger- 
many at Campo-Formio. 

Liberty given to the people of Bologna, Ferrara, 
Modena, Massa-Oarrara, La Eomagna, Lombardy, Bre- 
scia, Bergamo, Mantua, Cremona, part of the Vero- 
nese, ClIIAVENA, BoRMIO, THE VaLTELINE, THE GENOESE, 
THE 1mj>erial Fiefs, the people of the departments of 
COR^YRA, OF THE /12GKAN SeA, AND OF ItITACA. 

Sent to Paris all the masterpieces op Michael 
Angelo, of GuKiiciNo, of Titian, of Paul VEiiONESE, of 
Correggio, of Albano, of the C^arragci, of Raphael, 
AND of Leonardo da Vinci. 


Thus were recapitulated on a flag, destined to decorate the 
Hall of the Public Sittings of the Directory, the military 
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d(*tMis of lh«* in Itai\, its |Miiilii'.ii ai 

i*on«[u*‘st. of tin* nioniuiionts ot art. 

Mtust of t lio Italian t‘it ios lnnk»*«l t he*ir i'«»n<|sa 

a liberator — such was tin* ina’^ic <»l‘ tbr wurd Zi/b/'/y, 
n‘Souinit‘d from the Ai[»s to the AiH nniiir.s. Un bis ’ 
Mantua t he (ouioral titok u|» }ii.> re.adiun-r in I In* |»a 
tin* ambient dukes. Ihnia[>arlo {U'uini.^t'd the aullnu’i; 
Mantua thai their depart nient .diouhi b** one i*t fie 
ext 4 ‘nsiv(‘ 5 iinpressed on them the neerN.-al} of proiup 
^uinizint^ a lot*al militia, and td |mttin ;4 in exeeufiun the 
of Mari, tin* mat hemat ieian, tor the iiavreatiua of the ! 
from Maiitua to Peschiera. 

lie stoppetl two da.vs a.t M:intua. and tin* inormw 
arrival was devot.ial to the ct‘h'i»raf ion of a inililary f 
solemnity, in Inmor of (Jenerai 1 iMj-hr, w ho had jii 4 
His mwt object was to ha.Uen the e\«»eutnm ot fin* 
nnuit which was erect ina: b» th»‘ memor} «d \*iruil. dl 
one day he paid Inanor to Franee and Ital), to modern . 
ancient .ulnry, to the lattreis of war amt to the huu 
poet rv. 

A person who saw Ibrnaparte on Ihi.i oeeadon for th 
time thus described liim in a letter hi* wrote fo |*,ii 

\Ndth lively int.erest and ext renn* at f cut ion I have ob' 
Hiis e.xt.raoi'jlinary main wdio ha.--- pertormi-fl such kU'eat ^ 
ami about, whom there is someilnma uhndt seein.^ to in 
t.hat. his career is m»t yet t.erimnated, I b»iiiid hiiii v*'r 
his |>cuiraits ■ ■ little, thin, pahs with an air *if i. if note, b 
td* illdiealtln as has Immui r»'porled of Idnn lit' ap|ie,ii''* 
t.o lisf,»‘n with more abstraction tlmii inltu'esf.. ami tlmi I 
more oeenpital with what he wae I of fliaii witii 
was said to him. d'here is in’cat int*dlikciifs« in hi"; r* 
nance, aloitr^ with uidrh m;i\ b*' niarlo'ti an air «*!’ lei 
meditathoin which reveab, nolhina 'd w baf. is pas^one w 
In that lldnkin**’ head, in that bold mimf. it is iiiipo'eob 
to believe that, sonn* dariie' de .ieie-. .ir*' enpiiidei'iii;" 
it(fl /o/ce thrir hijiio urt' an ih*' af 

From the last phrase, in partieiihir, i*f tdiia trite 
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his name feared throiighout Europe ; but it really appeared in 
a journal in the month of December, 1797, a little before his 
arrival in Paris. 

There exists a sort of analogy between celebrated men and 
celebrated places ; it was not, therefore, an uninteresting 
spectacle to see Bonaparte surveying the field of Morat, 
where, in 1476, Charles the Bold, Duke of Burgundy, daring 
like himself, fell with his powerful army under the effects of 
Helvetian valor. Bonaparte slept during the night at Mou- 
don, where, as in every place through which he passed, the 
greatest honors were paid him. In the morning, his car- 
riage having broken down, we continued our journey on foot, 
accompanied only by some officers and an escort of dragoons 
of the country. Bonaparte stopped near the Ossuary, and 
desired to be shown the spot where the battle of Morat was 
fought. A plain in front of the chapel was pointed out to 
him. An officer who had served in France was present, and 
explained to him how the Swiss, descending from the neigh- 
boring mountains, were enabled, under cover of a wood, to 
turn the Burgundian army and put it to the rout. What was 
the force of that army ? ” asked Bonaparte. — Sixty thou- 
sand men.^’ — Sixty thousand men ! he exclaimed : they 
ought to have completely covered these mountains 1 ” — The 
French fight better now,” said Lannes, who was one of 
the officers of his suite. ^^At that time,” observed Bona- 
parte, interrupting him, the Burgundians were not French- 
men.” 

Bonaparte^s journey through Switzerland was not without 
utility ; and his presence served to calm more than one 
inquietude, tie proceeded on his journey to Eastadt by Aix 
in Savoy, Berne, and Bfile. On arriving at Berne during 
night, we passed through a double file of well-lighted equi- 
pages filled with beautiful women, all of whom raised the cry 
of “ Long live Bonaparte ! — long live the Pacificator ! ” To 
have a proper idea of this genuine enthusiasm it is necessary 
to have seen it. 

The position in society to which his services had raised 
him rendered it unfit to address him in the second person 
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singular and the familiar manner sometimes used by hi^ ^ 1 ^ 
schoolfellows at Brienne. I thought this very natiiral. 

M. de Cominges, one of those who went with him to t;lie 
inilitaiy school at Paris, and who had emigrated, was at 
Having learned our arrival, he presented himself ^^tlxoixt 
ceremony, with great indecorum, and with a complete dLisx'e- 
gard of the respect due to a man who had rendered, hixxiself 
so illustrious. General Bonaparte, offended at this beha^rior, 
refused to receive him again, and expressed himself to me 
with much warmth on the occasion of this visit. All 
efforts to remove his displeasure were unavailing : this im- 
pression always continued, and he never did for Ml. He 
Cominges what his means and the old ties of boyhood iixigHt 
well have warranted. 

On arriving at Pastadt^ Bonaparte found a letter fi*om 
the Directory summoning him to Paris. He eagerly obeyed 
this invitation, which drew him from a place where he coxild 
act only an insignificant part, and which he had deterirtiried 
bo leave soon, never again to return. Some time aftei? bis 
arrival in Paris, on the ground that his presence was neces- 
sary for the execution of different orders, and the geiaeral 
despatch of business, he required that authority shoul<i be 
^iven to a part of his household, which he had left at lEla- 
3tadt, to return. 

How could it ever be said that the Directory kept CS-en- 
3ral Bonaparte away from the great interests which -wei-e 
inder discussion at Bastadt ? Quite the contrary ! Tbe 
Directory would have been delighted to see him return tHere, 
is they would then have been relieved from his presence in 
Paris; but nothing was so disagreeable to Bonaparte as long 
md seemingly interminable negotiations. Such tedious work 
lid not suit his character, and he had been sufficiently cdis- 
justed with similar proceedings at Campo-Formio. 

On our arrival at Bastadt I soon found that General Rona- 
3arte was determined to stay there only a short time. I 
iherefore expressed to him my decided desire to remain in 

^ The conference for the formal peace with, the Empire of Germany was 
leld there. The peace of Leoben was only one made with Austria. 
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Germany. I was then ignorant that my erasure from the 
emigrant list had been ordered on the 11th of hTovember, as 
the decree did not reach the commissary of the Executive 
Directory at Auxerre until the 17th of November, the day of 
our departure from Milan. 

The silly pretext of difficulties by which my erasure, not- 
withstanding the reiterated solicitations of the victorious 
General, was so long delayed made me apprehensive of a 
renewal, under a weak and jealous pentarchy, of the horrible 
scenes of 1796. Bonaparte said to me, in a tone of indig- 
nation, Come, pass the Ehine ; they will not dare to seize 
you while near me. I answer for your safety.^^ On reaching 
Paris I found that my erasure had taken place. It was at this 
period only that General Bonaparte’s applications in my favor 
were tardily crowned with success. Sotin, the Minister of 
General Police, notified the fact to Bonaparte ; but his letter 
gave a reason for my erasure very different from that stated 
in the decree. The Minister said that the Government did 
not wish to leave among the names of traitors to their country 
the name of a citizen who was attached to the person of the 
conqueror of Italy; while the decree itself stated as the 
motive for removing my name from the list that I never had 
emigrated. 

At St. Helena it seems Bonaparte said that he did not 
return from Italy with more than 300,000 francs ; but I as- 
sert that he had at that time in his possession something more 
than 3,000,000.^ How could he with 300,000 francs have been 
able to provide for the extensive repairs, the embellishment, 
and the furnishing of his house in the Eue Chantereine ? 
Plow could he have supported the establishment he did with 
only 15,000 francs of income and the emoluments of his rank ? 
The excursion which he made along the coast, of which I have 
yet to speak, of itself cost near 12,000 francs in gold, which 
he transferred to me to defray the expense of the journey ; 
and I do not think that this sum was ever repaid him. Be- 
sides, what did it signify, for any object he might have in 

1 Joseph says that Napoleon, when he sailed for Egypt, left with him all 
liis fortune, and that it was much nearer 300,000 francs than 3,000,000. (See 
Errew'Sy tome i. pp. 243, 269.) 
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his fortuiu*, whftluM* 1 h* hr<»u_i»h‘ 

01)11 francs with him froin Italy No our will acmisr 
prcuiat ion. H(‘ was a,ii iiifh'xihlc aOniiiiist ratur. f 
always irritated at t.hc disi'uvcry «»!' fraud, aiid |nir.ai<‘t 
, guilty of it with all t.ln* \ i; 4 or of his chai‘a«'tcr. Ih* \vi: 
1 ) 1 * indoptuidcnt., which he well knew that iio one could !< 
out fortune, lie has often said to me. *• 1 am no ra| 
not. I ’’ iiut after havin;.^ Ihm-u allowed only dOftjHMt ir, 
his arrival from tin* rich italy, uhere fortune iie\er 
donc<l him, it has ijetm ]»rinted that he had 1*0,000, (HMl 
have t*vt*n donhh*d tlie amouid i on his return troui 
wliicli is a. very poor country, uhere money i; ;rari 
when* reverses followed close up<»n hss \ iettuies, All 
reports are fahst*. W hat he hrouitid from Italy has ju: 
stat.cd, and it will he se(*n wln*n we eoine to Ivyvpt win 
sun* he earri(‘d away from tlie eoioiljw of the Pharaohs. 

I »ouapart(‘\s hroth»*rs, desirous ol f »l«taiiiini* eomph 
miiiioti over his mind. strt'nuousi\ ende.n.i*red to ies . 
intluenee whieli .losepldaie posm-ssed Iroui llm hoe of Ir 
hand. Hiey tried to excite hi.s jeaJ«»usv, ami took ativ 
of her stay at .Milan after our departure, whieh fna* 
authori/.«*d hy Ihmaparte hiur-adP My intimacy \uli 
the hushand and the wiie torfunatelv atfoided me an 
tauiity of a.vt*rtinij or h^ssenin^^ a goo«l tfeal td iinschi* 
flose‘phine .still lived .she would alh^v iiie this iitcrii. 1 
look pari against lier Imi onci% ami that iinwilliiiidy. 
on tin* Huhjeet td' t-ln* inarriai^^e cd* her ilanchli'r Ho 
JoH**phine had never us yet npiiken U* tiir on the s; 
Ponaparie wi.shed to give his siepahiugliter fo Ituroi’, a 
lu’otJiers wi*re -eager t.o proimdi* ilit* iiiariiagia hei-aii^-i 
wished to separate derHephim* from Ilorfi'iiHe* for whom 
parte felt thi* |i*nden‘.st- affe{*tion, #lo-se|iliiiie, mi I lie 
ha.nd, wislieif llort-eiise ti* marry I amis Ihiiiiiparf.i*. II 
t.ives, as may luisily he divined, were to gain raippor 
family where .she experienei*d md-hing htif. tuimit^l, ai 
earned her pond.* 

1 Pri'vleiis fu hvr iiiari'mk**’ nifti cle-rlMlif'il iifi Jillii 

f»»r P»r«M% will* WitH ut ttiaf fiiue.'t lumdHuiiir liijiiii iliii'tVs and 
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On his arrival from Eastadt the most magnificent prepara- 
tions were made at the Luxembourg for the reception of 
Bonaparte. The grand court of the Palace was elegantly orna- 
mented ; and at its farther end, close to the Palace, a large 
amphitheatre was erected for the accommodation of official 
persons. Curiosity, as on all like occasions, attracted multi- 
tudes, and the court was filled. Opposite to the principal ves- 
tibule stood the altar of the country, surrounded by the statues 
of Liberty, Equality, and Peace. When Bonaparte entered 
every head was uncovered. The windows were full of young 
and beautiful females. But notwithstanding this great prepa- 
ration an icy coldness characterized the ceremony. Every 
one seemed to be present only for the purpose of beholding a 
sight, and curiosity was the prevailing ex]_3ression rather than 
joy or gratitude. It is but right to say, however, that an un- 
fortunate event contributed to the general indifference. The 
right wing of the Palace was not occupied, but great prepara- 
tions had been making there, and an officer had been directed 
to prevent any one from ascending. One of the clerks of the 
Directory, however, contrived to get upon the scaffolding, but 
had scarcely placed his foot on the first plank when it tilted 
up, and the imprudent man fell the whole height into the 
court. This accident created a general stupor. Ladies fainted, 
and the windows were nearly deserted. 

However, the Directory displayed all the Eeptiblican splen- 
dor of which they were so prodigal on similar occasions. 

garded the marriage of Louis Bonaparte sufficiently proves that the regard 
with which he had inspired Hortense was not very ardently returpefL It is 
certain that Duroc might have become the husband of Mademoiselle de 
Beauharnais had he been willing to accede to the conditions on w^iich tlie 
First Consul offered him his stepdaughter’s hand. But Duroc J^ked for- 
ward to something better, and his ordinary prudence forsook .hhp at a ino- 
ment when he might easily have beheld a perspective calculatM to gratify 
even a more towering ambition than Ins. He decliinid the/pifoposed mar- 
riage; and the union of Hortense and Louis, wdiieh MadamO'd^onaparte, to 
conciliate the favor of her brothers-in-law, had endeavored to bring about, 
was immediately determined on {Mitm-oires de Constant) . 

In allusion to the alleged nnfnendly feeling of Napoleon’s brothers 
towards Josephine, the following ohservn-tion occurs in Joseph Bonaparte’s 
Notes on Bovrrienne : — 

None of Napoleon’s brothers,” he says, “ were near him from the time 
if his departure for Italy except Louis, who cannot be suspected of having 
intrigued against Josei)hine, whose daughter he married. These calumnies 
are without foundation” (Er rears, tome i. p. 244). 
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Speeches were far from being scarce. Talleyrand, who waf 
then Minister for Toreigii Affairs, on introducing Bonaparte 
to the Directory, made a long oration, in the course of whicl 
he hinted that the personal greatness of the G-eneral ought no' 
to excite uneasiness, even in a rising Bepublic. ^^Far froii 
apprehending anything from his ambition, I believe that we 
shall one day be obliged to solicit him to tear himself from the 
pleasures of studious retirement. All France will be free, bu' 
perhaps he never will ; such is his destiny.’^ 

Talleyrand was listened to with impatience, so anxious wa^ 
every one to hear Bonaparte. The conqueror of Italy thei 
rose, and pronounced with a modest air, but in a firm voice, i 
short address of congratulation on the improved position o: 
the nation. 

Barras, at that time President of the Directory, replied t< 
Bonaparte with so much prolixity as to weary every one ; anc 
as soon as he had finished speaking he threw himself into th< 
arms of the General, who was not much pleased with sucl 
affected displays, and gave him what was then called thi 
fraternal embrace. The other members of the Directory, fol 
lowing the example of the President, surrounded Bonaparte 
and pressed him in their arms ; each acted, to the best of hif 
ability, his part in the sentimental comedy. 

Chenier composed for this occasion a hymn, which Mehu’ 
set to music. A few days after an opera was produced, bear 
ing the title of the JFall of Carthago.) which was meant as ai 
allusion to the anticipated exploits of the conqueror of Italy 
recently appointed to tlie command of the army of England.^ 
The poets were all employed in praising him 5 and Lebrun 
with but little of the Pindaric fire in his soul, composed th< 
following distich, which certainly is not worth much : — 

Heros, cher a la paix, aiix arts, a la victoire — 

II conquit en deux ans mille slides de gloire.” 

The two councils were not disposed to be behind the 
Directory in the manifestation of joy. A few days after the;5 
gave a banquet to the General in the gallery of the Louvre 
which had recently been enriched by the masterpieces o: 
painting conquered in Italy. 


BONAPARTE AT THE THEATRES. Ill 

At this time Bonaparte displayed great modesty in all his 
transactions in Paris. The administrators of the department 
of the Seine having sent a deputation to him to inquire what 
hour and day he would allow them to wait on him, he carried 
himself his answer to the department, accompanied by Gen- 
eral Berthier. It was also remarked that the judge of the 
])eace of the arrondissement where the General lived having 
called on him on the 6th of December, the evening of his 
arrival, he returned the visit next morning. These attentions, 
trifling as they may appear, were not without their effect on 
the minds of the Parisians. 

In consequence of General Bonaparte’s victories, the peace 
he had effected, and the brilliant reception of which he had 
been the object, the business of Vendemiaire was in some 
measure forgotten. Every one was eager to get a sight of the 
young hero whose career had commenced with so much eclat. 
He lived very retiredly, yet went often to the theatre. He 
desired me, one day, to go and request the representation of 
two of the best pieces of the time, in which Elleviou, Mes- 
dames St. Aubin, Phillis, and other distinguished performers 
played. His message was, that he only wished these. two 
pieces on the same night, if that were possible. The manager 
told me nothing that the conqueror of Italy wished for was 
ivipossible, for he had long ago erased that word from the 
dictionary. Bonaparte laughed heartily at the manager’s 
aUwSwer. When we went to the theatre he seated himself, as 
usual, in the back of the box, behind Madame Bonaparte, 
making me sit by her side. The pit and boxes, however, soon 
found out that he was in the house, and loudly called for him. 
Several times an earnest desire to see him was manifested, 
but all in vain, for he never showed himself. 

Some days after, being at the Theatre des Arts, at the sec- 
ond representation of Uoi^atius Codes, although he was sitting 
at the back of a box in the second tier, the audience discovered 
that he was in the house. Immediately acclamations arose 
from all quarters ; but he kept himself concealed as much as 
possible, and said to a person in the next box, Had I known 
that the boxes were so exposed, I should not have come.” 
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During Bonaparte’s stay at Paris a woman sent a messeix 
ger to warn him that his life would be attempted, and tiliat 
poison was to be employed for that purpose. 33onaparte liad 
the bearer of this information arrested, who went, acooin- 
panied by the judge of the peace, to the woman’s hoxise^ 
where she was found extended on the floor, and bathed in lier 
blood. The men whose plot she had overheard, having dis- 
covered that she had revealed their secret, ixiurdered lier. 
The poor woman was dreadfully mangled: hiei’ throat -was 
cut ; and, not satisfied with that, the assassins had also haoked 
her body with sharp instruments. 

On the night of the 10th of Nivose the Hue Chantereiixe, 
in which Bonaparte had a small house (No. 6), received,, in 
pursuance of a decree of the department, the name of Ituo de 
la Victoire. The cries of Vive Bonaparte ! and the in- 
cense prodigally offered up to him, did not however sedrrce 
him from his retired habits. Lately the conqueror and i-ixlei' 
of Italy, and now under men for whom he had iro respect, a.xid 
who saw in him a formidable rival, he said to me one cia.y. 
The people of Paris do not remember anything. Were I to 
remain here long, doing nothing, I should be lost. In bliis 
great Babylon one reputation displaces another. Let mo be 
seen but three times at the theatre and I shall no longer ex- 
cite attention ; so I shall go there but seldom,^’ When lie 
went, he occupied a box shaded with curtains. The inaiii^i.g-er 
of the opera wished to get up a special performance in liis 
honor ; but he declined the offer. When I observed tluxb it 
must be agreeable to him to see his fellow^-citizens so eagoxdy 
running after him, he replied, ‘^Bah ! the people would cx^owd 
as fast to see me if I were going to the scaffold- ^ 

On the 28th of December Bonaparte was named a memliex’ 
of the Institute, in the class of the Sciences and. Arts.^ JETe 

made to William III. on Ins lanUing at PrixIiObm 
elicited the comment, “Like the Jews, who cried one day ^ iroHaniial * o-xid 
the next Crucify Him! crucify Him 1 ’ ” 

2 Hap^eon seems to have really considered this nomination as a 
^nor. He was fond of using the title in his proclamations ; and to the# Inst 
me allowance attached to the appointment figured in the ImT)erial acooxjixi.ts. 
Me replaced Carnot, the exiled Director. 
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showed a deep sense of this honor, and wrote the following 
letter to Canius, the president of the class ; — 

OiTizrm PiinsiDENT — The suffrage of the distinguished men wha 
compose the Institute confers a high honor on me. I feel well assured 
that, before I can be their equal, I must long be their scholar. If there 
were any way more expressive than another of making known my esteem 
for you, I should be glad to employ it. True conquests — the only ones 
which leave no regret behind them — are those which are made over 
ignorance. The most honorable, as well as the most useful, occupation 
for nations is the contributing to the extension of human knowledge. 
The true power of the French Hepublic should henceforth be made to 
consist in not allowing a single new idea to exist without making it part 
of its property. Bonapakte. 

The General now renewed, though unsuccessfully, the at- 
tempt he had made before the 18th Fructidor to obtain a 
dispensation of the age necessary for becoming a Director. 
Perceiving that the time was not yet favorable for such a 
purpose, he said to me, on the 29th of January, 1798, 
Bourrienne, I do not wish to remain here ; there is nothing 
to do. They are unwilling to listen to anything. I see that if 
I linger here, I shall soon lose myself. Everything wears out 
here ; my glory has already disappeared. This little Europe 
does not supply enough of it for me. I must seek it in the 
East, the fountain of glory. However, I wish first to make a 
tour along the coast, to ascertain by my own observation what 
may be attempted. I will take you, Lannes, and Sulkowsky, 
with me. If the success of a descent on England appear 
doubtful, as I suspect it will, the army of England shall be- 
come the army of the East, and I will go to Egypt.’^ 

This and other conversations give a correct insight into his 
character. Pie always considered war and conquest as the 
most noble and inexliaustible source of that glory which was 
the constant object of his desire. He revolted at the idea of 
languishing in idleness at Paris, while fresh laurels were grow- 
ing for him in distant climes. Plis imagination inscribed, in 
anticipation, his name on those gigantic monuments which 
alone, perhaps, of all the creations of man, have the character 
of eternity. Already proclaimed the most illustrious of liv* 
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ing generals^ he sought to efface the rival names of antiquity 
bj his own. If Caesar fought fifty battles, he longed to fight 
a hundred : if Alexander left Macedon to penetrate to the 
Temple of Ammon, he wished to leave Paris to travel to the 
Cataracts of the ISTile. While he was thus to run a race with 
fame, events would, in his opinion, so proceed in France as to 
render his return necessary and opportune. His place would 
be ready for him, and he should not come to claim it a forgot- 
ten or unknown man. 



CHAPTER XIL 
1798. 

Bonaparte’s departure from Paris — His return — The Egyptian expedh 
dition projected — M. de Talleyrand — General Desaix — Expedition 
against Malta — Money taken at Berne — Bonaparte’s ideas respect in- 
the East — Monge — Non-influence of the Directory — Marriages of M:i 
mont and La Vallette — Bonaparte’s plan of colonizing Egypt — liis 
camp library — Orthograiihical blunders — Stock of wines — Bonaparte’s 
arrival at Toulon — Madame Bonaparte’s fall from a balcony — Execu- 
tion of an old man — Simon. 

Bomaparte left Paris for the north on the 10th of Eebruar^-, 
1798 — but he received no order^ though I have seen it every- 
where so stated, to go there — ^^for the purpose of preparirig 
the operations connected with the intended invasion of Eng- 
land.’^ He occupied himself with no such business, for wliieh 
a few days certainly would not have been sufficient. His 
journey to the coast was nothing but a rapid excursion, and 
its sole object was to enable him to form an opinion on the 
main point of the question. Heither did he remain absent 
several weeks, for the journey occupied only one. There 
were four of us in his carriage — himself, Lannes, Sulkowsky, 
and I. Moustache was our courier. Bonaparte was not a 
little surprised on reading in the Moniteicr, of the 10th Feb- 
ruary, an article giving greater importance to his little excur- 
sion than it deserved. 

General Bonaparte,” said the Moniteur, “has departed for Dunkirk 
with some naval and engineer officers. They have gone to visit the 
coasts and prepare the preliminary operations for the descent [upon 
England]. It may be stated that he will not return to Bastadt, and that 
the close of the session of the Congress there is approaching.” 

How for the facts. Bonaparte visited Etaples, Ambleteuse, 
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the necessary information witli th;d= int I'lliM-Kiit-r ami larf. for 
whicli lie was so (‘iiiiianitly (list in;a‘ni>ii«*ti. Hr tinrsi ioiirsl ihr 
sailors, sinug^lersj and risheriiicn, ami li.st«*m*sl aJO’Ui i\<*| y to 
the answ(‘rs he nsadvial. 

We ndiirned to Paris hy Antworj*, Prus-uds, lalle, and St. 
Quentin. The ohjiM-t of our journey was amMmihlislird wlirn 
we naiehetl tiie lirst (d‘ tliesr towns. “ W'elK Hem*ral," said 
I, ^^what think you (?f oar journey Are ym sat idled ? !*'or 

my part, I <*onf(*ss I mifiulaiti no yo‘<*at. hopf's from anythimr | 
hav(^ S(‘tm and Insird." lionapaite ininiediately an .wm-ed, “ {f 
is too ?4'n‘at a, ehamaa I will not hazard it. I uoiild no! ihu ; 
sport with fh(‘ fait* of my iiehived h' ranee." (hi hearin': tins 
I a,]r(‘ady ranei(‘d mvs«df in ('airo! 

On his return to Paris Ihmaparte lo f no time in eifsir: ‘m 
foot tht‘ military and sei(mtitie pi'eparat ion ; for tie* projeeird 
exp(*dition t.o iln^ banks of t he Nile, respeetiie'- hmh .m-h 
iiHu>rn‘(‘t stabmnmts have app(*are«l. If had han: <H*eupi(*d 
his thoiyichts, tis tin* hdlowin.i: taef ; uill prove. 

In tin* mont.h of Au;j:u.st, I7P7, he wmte “ilia! the time was 
not far distant when we should ee tliat, to deurtn the ptfWer 
oi Iviyt^Iami (dha*! imlly, it waaiid l*eneees,ar\ f** aft aek i’a/\pf," 
In the same mouth In* wrtde |o dalbwa’ainl. ula# had ju'd 
suceet*<h‘d {’harh*H (h* Lai*roix as ^lini^4|erof Poreijni Affaus, 
*MJiat it would lie m*(*e.ssary to atfaek Kir.v pt , h Imdi did md 
Ixdonij: to the Urand Sioniruv'* Talleyram! replied, “that Ids 
ideas nsspeetinii; Hyyvpt 'W«*re eertaiiily |<ram!. and thai flieir 
utility could ncd fail to h<* fully appreriatedd’ ffe coiadmied 
by sayin.i>: lie wtsuld write t(» him af i»ii l.lm si}|»j»«ef. 

History will sp(*ak as favorably of ,M. de* I’allevraini a;s ld^. 
eontemporari(‘.s bavi* .sp(di(*n ill of him. When a ;daf eamaiu 
throuelmut a. ereats hmin ntnl diflieult eareer. make-, and pre 
s(u*v<ss a, number of I'aiHd'ul friends, and prtoadtea biit, iriv 
(Muutdiss, it must In* m»knowh*dv 5 e(i that Ids eliaraefer 1-4 Inmoi 
bl(‘ and his talent profoujid. and that his polilieal etaidiiel h;e.. 
Ihmui wis(‘ and moderate. It ih impoN-dble to know M. de 
Talh*yrajul without admiring him. All wiai have thai ad van 
tairtn no doubt . imi»ae Id to f »!«» 



sent Poussielgue, under tlie pretence of inspecting the ports 
of the Levant, to give the finishing stroke to the meditated 
expedition against Malta. 

General Desaix, whom Bonaparte had made the confidant 
of all his plans at their interview in Italy after the prelimina- 
ries of Leoben, wrote to him from Affenbourg, on his return 
to Germany, that he regarded the fleet of Corfu with great 
interest. ^^If ever,” said he, ^^it should be engaged in the 
grand enterprises of which I have heard you speak, do not, I 
beseech you, forget me.” Bonaparte was far from forgetting 
him. 

The Directory at first disapproved of the expedition against 
Malta, which Bonaparte had proposed long before the treaty 
of Campo-Formio was signed. The expedition was decided to 
be impossible, for Malta had observed strict neutrality, and 
had on several occasions even assisted our ships and seamen. 
Thus we had no pretext for going to war with her. It was 
said, too, that the legislative body would certainly not look 
with a favorable eye on such a measure. This opinion, which, 
however, did not last long, vexed Bonaparte. It was one of 
the disappointments which made him give a rough welcome 
to Bottot, Barras^s agent, at the commencement of October, 
1797. 

In the course of an animated conversation he said to Bottot, 
shrugging his shoulders, “ Mon Dieu ! Malta is for sale ! ” 
Some time after he himself was told that great importance 
was attached to the acquisition of Malta, and that he must 
not suffer it to escape.” At the latter end of September, 
1797, Talleyrand, then Minister of Foreign Affairs, wrote to 
him that the Directory authorized him to give the necessary 
orders to Admiral Brueys for taking Malta. He sent Bona- 
parte some letters for the island, because Bonaparte had said 
it wfis necessary to prepare the public mind for the event. 

Bonaparte exerted himself night and day in the execution 
of his projects. I never saw him so active. He made him- 
self acquainted with the abilities of the respective generals, 
and the force of all the army corps. Orders and instructions 
succeeded each other with extraordinary rapidity. If he 
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wanted an order of the Directory he ran to the Li 
to get it signed by one of the Directors. Merlin 
was generally the person who did him this serv 
was the most constant at his post. Lagarde, the 
General, did not countersign any document relati 
expedition, Bonaparte not wishing him to be infori 
business. He transmitted to Toulon the monej 
Berne, which the Directory had placed at his di£ 
amounted to something above 3,000,000 francs, 
times of disorder and negligence the finances were 
managed. The revenues were anticipated and s 
away, so that the treasury never possessed so large 
that just mentioned. 

It was determined that Bonaparte should unc 
expedition of an unusual character to the East. I 
fess that two things cheered me in this very painful 
my friendship and admiration for the talents of the 
of Italy, and the pleasing , hope of traversing tho 
regions, the historical and religious accounts of ^ 
engaged the attention of my youth. 

It was at Passeriano that, seeing the approachini 
tion of his labors in Europe, he first began to tu 
attention to the East. During his long strolls in tl 
in the magnificent park there he delighted to conv 
the celebrated events of that part of the world, and 
famous empires it once possessed. He used to say 
is a molehill. There have never been great em 
revolutions except in the East, where there are 6' 
men.^’ He considered that part of the world as tin 
all religions, of all metaphysical extravagances. Tl 
was no less interesting than inexhaustible, and he d 
duced it when conversing with the generals with 
was intimate, with Monge, and with me. 

Monge entirely concurred in the General-in-Chi 
ions on this point; and his scientific ardor was inc: 
Bonaparte’s enthusiasm. In short, all were unanii 
one opinion. The Directory had no share in rent 
project of this memorable expedition, the result of ^ 
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2iot correspond with the grand views in which it had been 
conceived. hTeither had the Directory any positive control 
over Bonaparte’s departure or return. It was merely the 
passive instrument of the General’s wishes, which it con- 
verted into decrees, as the law required. He was no more 
ordered to undertake the conquest of Egypt than he was 
instructed as to the plan of its execution. Bonaparte organ- 
ized the army of the East, raised money, and collected ships ; 
and it was he who conceived the happy idea of joining to the 
expedition men distinguished in science and art, and whose 
labors have made known, in its present and past state, a 
country, the very name of which is never pronounced without 
exciting grand recollections. 

Bonaparte’s orders flew like lightning from Toulon to 
Civita Vecchia. With admirable precision he appointed some 
forces to assemble before Malta, and others before Alexandria. 
He dictated all these orders to me in his Cabinet. 

In the position in which France stood with respect to 
Europe, after the treaty of Campo Formio, the Directory, 
far from pressing or even facilitating this expedition, ought 
to have opposed it. A victory on the Adige would have 
been far better for France than one on the Nile. From all 
I saw, I am of opinion that the wish to get rid of an 
ambitious and rising man, whose popularity excited envy, 
triumphed over the evident danger of removing, for an 
indefinite period, an excellent army, and the possible loss of 
the French fleet. As to Bonaparte, he was well assured that 
nothing remained for him but to choose between that hazard- 
ous enterprise and his certain ruin. Egypt was, he thought, 
the right place to maintain his reputation, and to add fresh 
glory to his name. 

On the 12th of April, 1798, he was appointed General-in- 
Chief of the army of the East. 

It was about this time that Marmont was married to 
Mademoiselle Perregaux ; and Bonaparte’s aide de cavip, La 
Vallette, to Mademoiselle Beauharnais.^ 

1 Sir Walter Scott informs us that Josephine, wlieii she hocaine Empress, 
brouj^ht about the marriage between lier niece and La Vallette. This is 
another fictitious incident of his historical romance. — Boiirrienne. 
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Shortly before our departure 1 asked Bonaparte liow long 
lie'intended to remain in Egypt. He replied, A few inontlis^ 
or six years : all depends on circumstances. I will colonize 
the country. I will bring them artists and artisans of evei^y 
description ; women, actors, etc. We are but niiie-and-twenty 
now, and we shall then be five-and-thirty. That is not an old 
Vicre., Those six years will enable me, if all goes well, to get 
to India. Give out that you are going to Brest. Say so even 
to your family.'’ I obeyed, to prove my discretion and real 
attachment to him. 

Bonaparte wished to form a camp library of cabinet 
editions, and he gave me a list of the books wliiclr I was to 
purchase. This list is in his own writing, and is as follows : — ■ 

CAMP LIBEARY. 

1. Abts AND Science. — Fontenelle^ s Worlds, 1 vol. Letters to a 
German Pnncess, S vols. Courses of the Normal School, 0 vols. The 
Artillery Assistant, 1 vol. Treatise on Fortifications, S vols. Treatise 
on Fireworks, I %oL 

2. Geography and Travels. — Barclay's Geography, 12 vols. 
Cook’s Voyages, 3 vols. La Harpe’s Travels, 24 vols. 

3. History. — Plutarch, 12 vols. Turenne, 2 vols. Condc, 4 vols. 
Villars, 4 vols. Lxuemhourg, 2 vols. DugiiescUn, 2 vols. Saxe, S 
vols. Memoirs of the Marshals of France, 20 vols. President Ilainault, 

4 vols. Chronology, 2 voh. Marlboi'ough, 4 vols. Prince Eugene, 6 
vols. Philosophical History of India, 12 vols. Germany, 2 vols. 
Charles MIL, 1 vol. Essay on the Manners of Nations, G rots*. Peter 
the Great, 1 vol. Polybius, 6 vols. Justin, 2 vols. Arrian, S vols. 
Tacitus, 2 vols. Titus Livy. Thucydides, 2 vols. Vertot, 4 vols 
Henhia, S vols. Frederick IL, 8 vols. 

4. Poetry. — Ossian, 1 vol. Tasso, 6 vols. Ariosto, 0 vols. 
Homer, 6 vols. Virgil, 4 vols. The Henriade, 1 vol. Telemucims, 

2 vols. LesJardins,! vol. The Chef s-d’ (Euvres of the French Theatre, 

20 vols. Select Light Poetry, 10 vols. La Fontaine. 

5. Romance. — Voltaire, 4 vols. Heloise, 4 vols. Werther, 1 vol. 
Marmontel, 4 vols. English Novels, 40 vols. Le Sage, 10 vols. 
Prevost, 10 vols. 

6 Politics and Morals. — The Old Testament. The JVew Testa- 
ment. The Koran. The Vedan. Mythology. Montesquieu. The 
Esprit des Lois. 

It will be observed that he classed the books of tlie religious 
creeds of nations under the head of politics.’’ 
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The autograph copy of the above list contains some of 
those orthographical blunders which Bonaparte so frequently 
committed. Whether these blunders are attributable to the 
limited course of instruction he received at Brienne, to his 
hasty writing, the rapid flow of his ideas, or the little impor- 
tance he attached to that indispensable condition of polite edu- 
ation, I know not. Knowing so well as he did the authors 
and generals whose names appear in the above list, it is 
curious that he should have written Dticeding for Dugues- 
clin, and Ocean for Ossian. The latter mistake would have 
puzzled me not a little had I not known his predilection for 
the Caledonian bard. 

Before his departure, Bonaparte laid in a considerable 
stock of Burgundy. It was supplied by a man named James, 
of Dijon. I may observe that on this occasion we had an 
opportunity of ascertaining that good Burgundy, well racked 
off, and in casks hermetically sealed, does not lose its quality 
on a sea voyage. Several cases of this Burgundy twice 
crossed the desert of the Isthmus of Suez on camels^ backs. 
We brought some of it back with us to Frejus, and it was as 
good as when we departed. J ames went with us to Egypt. 

During the remainder of our stay in Paris nothing occurred 
worthy of mention, with the exception of a conversation 
between Bonaparte and me, some days before our departure 
for Toulon. He went with me to the Luxembourg to get sig- 
natures to the official papers connected with his expedition. 
He was very silent. As we passed through the hue St. Anne 
I asked him, with no other object than merely to break a long 
pause, whether he was still determined to quit France. He 
replied, “ Yes : I have tried everything. They do not want 
me (probably alluding to the office of Director). I ought 
to overthrow them, and make myself King; but it will not do 
yet. The nobles will never consent to it. I have tried my 
ground. The time is not yet come. I sliould be alone. But 
I will dazzle them again.^^ I replied, Well, we will go to 
Egypt ; and changed the conversation.^ 


1 Lucien and the Bonapartists of course deny that Napoleon wished to be- 
come Director, or to seize ou power at this time: see Lucien^ tome i. p. 154. 
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The squabble with Bernadette at Vienna, delayed our de^ 
parture for a fortnight, and might have had the most disas- 
trous influence on the fate of the squadron, as hlelson would 
most assuredly have waited between Malta and Sicily if he 
had arrived there before us.^ 

It is untrue that he ever entertained the idea of abandon- 
ing the expedition in consequence of Bernadotte’s affair. 
The following letter to Brueys, dated the 28th of April, 1798, 
proves the contrary : — 

Some disturbances which have arisen at Vienna render my presence in 
Paris necessary for a few days. This will not change any of the ar- 
rangements for the expedition. I have sent orders by this courier for 
tlie troops at Marseilles to embark and proceed to Toulon. On the 
evening of the 30th I will send you a courier with orders for you to em- 
bark and proceed with the squadron and convoy to Genoa, where I will 
join you. 

The delay which this fresh event has occasioned will, I imagine, have 
enabled you to complete every preparation. 

We left Paris on the 3d of May, 1798. Ten days before 
Bonaparte’s departure for Egypt, a prisoner (Sir Sidney 
Smith) escaped from the Temple, who was destined to con- 
tribute materially to his reverses. An escape so unimportant 
in itself afterwards caused the failure of the most gigantic 
projects and daring conceptions. This escape was pregnant 
with future events ; a false order of the Minister of Police 
prevented the revolution of the East \ 

Thiers (vol. v. p. 257) takes the same view. Lanfrey (tome i. p. 36.3) believes 
Napoleon was at last compelled by the Directory to start, and he credits the 
story told by Desaix to Mathien Dumas, or rather to the wife of that offi- 
cer, tliat there was a plot to upset the Directory, but that when all was 
ready, Napoleon judged that the time was not ripe. Laiifrey, however, 
rather enlarges what Dumas says; see tome iii.p. 157. See also the 

very remarkable conversation of Napoleon with Miot de Melito, just before 
leaving Italy for Rastadt: “I cannot obey any longer, I have tasted tlie 
X.)leasures of command, and I cannot renounce it. My decision is taken. If T 
cannot he master, I shall quit France ” {Miot, tome i. p. 174). 

1 Sir Walter Scott, without any authority, states that, at the moment of 
his departure, Bonaparte seemed* disposed to abandon the command of an 
expedition so doubtful and hazardous, and that for this purpose he endeav- 
ored to take advantage of what had occurred at Vienna. This must be 
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We were at Toulon on the 8th. Bonaparte knew by the 
movements of the English that not a moment was to be lost ; 
but adverse winds detained us ten days, which he occupied in 
attending to the most miiuite details connected with the 
fleet. 

Bonaparte^ whose attention was constantly occupied with 
his army, made a speech to the soldiers, which I wrote to 
his dictation, and which appeared in the public papers at 
the time. This address was followed by cries of, The 
Immortal Bepublic for ever ! and the singing of national 
hymns. 

Those who knew Madame Bonaparte are aware that few 
women were more amiable and fascinating. Bonaparte was 
passionately fond of her, and to enjoy the pleasure of her 
society as long as possible, he brought her with him to Tou- 
lon. ISTothing could be more affecting than their parting. 
On leaving Toulon Josephine went to the waters of Plom- 
bim*es. I recollect that during her stay at Plombieres she 
incurred great danger from a serious accident. Whilst she 
was one day sitting at the balcony of the hotel, with her 
suite, the balcony suddenly gave way, and all the persons in 
it fell into the street. Madame Bonaparte was much hurt, 
but no serious consequences ensued.^ 

Bonaparte had scarcely arrived at Toulon when he heard 
that the law for the death of emigrants was enforced with 
frightful rigor ; and that but recently an old man, upwards 
of eighty, had been shot. Indignant at this barbarity, he dic- 
tated to me, in a tone of anger, the following letter : — 

1 “ Madame Bonaparte had been but a short time at Plombieres, when one • 
morning, as she was sitting in her drawing-room, engaged at needlework 
and conversing with some ladies, Madame de Camhis, wlio was in tlie bal- 
cony, called her to look at a beautiful little dog that was passing througli 
the street. All the ladies who were in the room immediatedy rose, and, fol- 
lowing Madame Bonaparte, rushed to the balcony, which instantly gave 
way. and fell with a tremendous crash. It fortunately hapi^ened that no- 
body was killed ; but Madame de Oainbis had her log broken, and Madame 
Bonaparte was dreadfully hurt, though she escaped without broken hones. 
M'. Charvet, who was in an adjoining room, being alarmed by the noise, ran 
out, and, on learning what had happened, he ordered a sheep to be immedi- 
ately killed ; and the skin of the animal being taken off, Madame Bonaparte 
was wrapped in it. She suffered from the effects of this accident for a con- 
siderable time. Her hands and arms were so severely bruised that she was 
long unable to use them." (Mdmoires de Constant.) 
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Headquarters, Toulon, 

21th Floreal, year IV. (IQih >/a2/,1798). 
Bonaparte, Member of the National Institute, to the Mili- 
tary Commissioners of the Ninth Division, established 
BY THE Law of the 19th Fructidor. 

I have learned, citizens, with deep regret, that an old man, between 
seventy and eighty years of age, and some unfortunate women, in a state 
of pregnancy, or surrounded with children of tender age,, have been shot 
on the charge of emigration. 

Have the soldiers of liberty become executioners? Can the mercy 
which they have exercised even in the fury of battle be extinct in their 
hearts? 

The law of the 19th Fructidor was a measure of public safety. Its ob- 
ject was to reach conspirators, not women and aged men. 

I therefore exhort you, citizens, whenever the law brings to your tri- 
bunals women or old men, to declare that in the field of battle you have 
respected the women and old men of your enemies. 

The officer who signs a sentence against a person incapable of bearing 
arms, is a coward. (Signed) Bonaparte. 

This letter saved the life of an unfortunate man who came 
under the description of persons to whom Bonaparte referred. 
The tone of this note shows what an idea he already enter- 
tained of his power. He took upon him, doubtless from the 
noblest motives, to step out of his way to interpret and inter- 
dict the execution of a law, atrocious, it is true, but which, 
even in those times of weakness, disorder, and anarchy was 
still a law. In this instance, at least, the power of his name 
was nobly employed. The letter gave great satisfaction to 
the army destined for the expedition. 

A man named Simon, who had followed his master in 
emigration, and dreaded the application of the law, heard 
that I wanted a servant. He came to me and acknowledged 
his situation. He suited me and I hired him. He then told 
me he feared he should be arrested whilst going to the port 
to embark. Bonaparte, to whom I mentioned the circum- 
stance, and who had just given a striking proof of his aver- 
sion to these acts of barbarity, said to me in a tone of 
kindness, Give him my portfolio to carry, and let him re- 
main with you.’^ The words “ Bonaparte, General-in-Chief of 
the Army of the East,’^ were inscribed in large gold letters on 
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the green morocco. Whether it was the portfolio or his con- 
nection with us that prevented Simon from being arrested, 
I know not ; but he passed on without interruption. I rep- 
rimanded him for having smiled derisively at the ill-humor 
of the persons appointed to arrest him. He served me faith- 
fully, and was even sometimes useful to Bonaparte. 
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1798. 

Departure of the squadron - Arrival at Malta — Dolomieu — General Kara- 
o-iiay d’Hilliers — Attack on the western part of the island — Caffarelli’s 

remark — Deliverance of the Turkish prisoners — Nelson’s pursuit of tlK'' 

French fleet— Conversations onboard — How Bonaparte passed his 
— Questions to the Captains — Propositions discussed — Morninfr music — 
Proclamation -Admiral Brueys — The English fleet avoided — Oan^yrer- 
ous landing — Bonaparte and his fortune — Alexandria taken — IClelbex' 
wounded — Bonaparte’s entrance into Alexandria. 

The squadron sailed on the 19th of May. The Orient^ whicli;, 
owing to her heavy ladings drew too much water, touclieci 
the ground; hut she was got off without much difficulty. 

We arrived off Malta on the 10th of June. We had lost 
two days in waiting for some convoys which joined us a.t 
IMalta. 

The intrigues throughout Europe had not succeeded ixi 
causing the ports of that island to he opened to us immedi- 
ately on our arrival. Bonaparte expressed much displeasure 
against the persons sent from Europe to arrange .measures for 
that purpose. One of them, however, M. Doloiuicni, had Gaixs<‘. 
to repent his mission, which occasioned him to be badly 
treated by the Sicilians.. M. Poussielgiie had done all lie 
could in the way of seduction, hut he had not completely suc- 
ceeded. There was some misunderstanding, and, in conse- 
quence, some shots were interchanged. Bonaparte was vex'y 
much pleased with General Baraguay d’Hilliers’ services in 
Italy. He could not but praise his military and jioliticaJ 
conduct at Venice when, scarcely a year before, lui had tal^eii 
possession of that city by his orders. General Baraguuy^ 
d’Hilliers joined us with his division, which had embarked in 
the convoy that sailed from Genoa. The General-in-Cliief 
ordered him to land and attack the western part of the islaixcl. 
He executed this order with equal prudence and ability, and 
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highly to the satisfaction of the General-in-Chief. As every 
person in the secret knew that all this was a mere form, these 
hostile demonstrations produced no unpleasant consequences. 
W e wished to save the honor of the knights — that was all ; 
for no one who has seen Malta can imagine that an island 
surrounded with such formidable and perfect fortifications 
would have surrendered in two days to a fleet which was 
pursued by an enemy. The impregnable fortress of Malta 
is so secure against a coup de main that General Caffarelli, 
after examining its fortifications, said to the General-in-Chief, 
in my presence, Upon my word, General, it is lucky there is 
some one in the town to open the gates for us.” 

By comparing the observation of General Caffarelli with 
what has been previously stated respecting the project of the 
expedition to Egypt and Malta, an idea may be formed of 
the value of Bonaparte’s assertion at St. Helena : The cap- 
ture of Malta was not owing to private intrigues, but to the 
sagacity of the Commander-in-Chief. I took Malta when I was 
in Mantua ! ” It is not the less true, however, that I wrote, 
by his dictation, a mass of instructions for private intrigues. 
ISTapoleon also said to another noble companion of his exile at 
St. Helena, “Malta certainly possessed vast physical means 
of resistance ; but no moral means. The knights did nothing 
dishonorable : nobody is obliged to do impossibilities. Ho ; 
but they were sold j the capture of Malta was assured before 
we left Toulon.” 

The General-in-Chief proceeded to that part of the port 
where the Turks made prisoners by the knights were kept. 
The disgusting galleys were emptied of their occupants. The 
same principles which, a few days after, formed the basis of 
Bonaparte’s proclamation to the Egyptians, guided him in this 
act of reason and humanity. 

He walked several times in the gardens of the grand-master. 
They were in beautiful order, and filled with magnificent 
orange trees. We regaled ourselves with their fruit, which 
the great heat rendered most delicious. 

On the 19th of June, after having settled the government 
and defence of the island, the General left Malta, which he 
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little dreamed be taken for tlie English, wlio have very 
badly requited the obligation. MTany of the knights followed 
Bonaparte and took civil and military appointments. 

During the night of the 22d of J une the English squadron 
was almost close upon us. It passed at about six leagneH 
from the French fleet. Nelson, wlio learned the capture of 
Malta at Messina on the day we left the island, sailed direct 
for Alexandria, without proceeding into the north. He con- 
sidered that city to be the place of our destination. By taking- 
the sliortest course, with every sail set, and unembarrassed Iby 
uiy convoy, he arrived before Alexandria on the 28th of June, 
;hree days before the French fleet, -which, nevertheless, ha<l 
iailed before him from the shox*es of Malta. The Frencli 
iquadron took the direction of Candia, which we perceived on 
;he 25th of June, and afterwards stood to the south, favored 
)y the Etesian winds, which reg-ialarly prevail at that season, 
fhe French fleet did not reach Ak-lexandria till the 30th of 
fune. 

'iVhen on board the Orient he -took pleasure in conversing 
requently with Monge and Berthollet. The subjects on whicli 
hey usually talked were chemistry, mathematics, and religion, 
leneral Caffarelli, whose convei'sation, supplied by knowl- 
dge, was at once energetic, wi-fc-by, and lively, was one of 
hose with whom he most willingly discoursed. Whatewer 
rieudship he might entertain for Berthollet, it was easy to 
ereeive that he preferred Monge, and that he was led to that 
reference because Monge, endowed with an ardent imagina- 
lon, without exactly possessing religious principles, had a 
md of predhposition for religions ideas which harmonized 
■ith the notions of Bonaparte. On this subject Berthollet 
Jmetimes rallied his inseparable friend Monge. Besides, Ber- 
lollet was, with liis cold imagination, constantly devoted to 
nalysis a,nd abstractions, inclined, towards materialism, an 
pmion with which the General was always much dissatisfied. 
Bonaparte sometimes conversed with Admiral Brueys. Hi.s 
3jeet was always to gain information respecting the different: 
anoeuvres, and nothing astonished the Admiral more than 
le sagacity of his questions. I recollect that one day, Bona- 
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parte having asked Brueys in what manner the hammocks 
were disposed of when clearing for action, he declared, after 
he had received an answer, that if the case should occur he 
would order every one to throw his baggage overboard. 

He passed a great part of his time in his cabin, lying on a 
bed, which, swinging on a kind of castors, alleviated the 
severity of the sea-sickness from which he frequently suffered 
much when the ship rolled. 

I was almost always with him in his cabin, where I read 
to him some of the favorite works which he had selected for 
his camp library. He also frequently conversed, for hours 
together, with the captains of the vessels which he hailed. 
He never failed to -ask whence they came? what was their 
destination ? what ships they had met ? what course they 
had sailed? His curiosity being thus satisfied, he allowed 
them to continue their voyage, after making them promise to 
say nothing of having seen the French squadron. 

Whilst we were at sea he seldom rose before ten o’clock in 
the morning. The Orient had the appearance of a populous 
town, from which women had been excluded ; and this float- 
ing city was inhabited by 2000 individuals, amongst whom 
were a great number of distinguished men. Bonaparte every 
day invited several persons to dine with him, besides Brueys, 
Berthier, the colonels, and his ordinary household, who were 
always present at the table of the General-in-Chief. When 
the weather was fine he went up to the quarter-deck, which, 
from its extent, formed a grand promenade. 

I recollect once that when walking the quarter-deck with 
him whilst we were in Sicilian waters I thought I could see 
the summits of the Alps, beautifully lighted by the rays of 
the setting sun. Bonaparte laughed much, and joked me 
about it. . He called Admiral Brueys, who took his telescope 
and soon confirmed my conjecture. The Alps ! At the 
mention of that word by the Admiral I think I can see Bona- 
parte still. He stood for a long time motionless ; then, 
suddenly bursting from his trance, exclaimed, ^^FTo ! I cannot 
behold the land of Italy without emotion! There is the 
East; and there I go; a perilous enterprise invites me. 
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the blood of man. The ingenious fables of mythology like- 
wise occurred to his mind, and imparted to his language 
something of a poetical, and, I may say, of an inspired 
character. The sight of the kingdom of Minos led him to 
reason on the laws best calculated for the government of 
nations ; and the birthplace of Jupiter suggested to him the 
necessity of a religion for the mass of mankind. This 
animated conversation lasted until the favorable north winds, 
which drove the clouds into the valley of the Nile, caused us 
to lose sight of the island of Candia. 

The musicians on board the Orient sometimes played 
serenades; but only between decks, for Bonaparte was not 
yet sufficiently fond of music to wish to hear it in his cabin. 
It may be said that his taste for this art increased in the 
direct ratio of his power ; and so it was with his taste for 
hunting, of which he gave no indication until after his eleva- 
tion to the empire ; as though he had wished to prove that 
he possessed within himself not only the genius of sovereignty 
for commanding men, but also the instinct for those aristo- 
cratical pleasures, the enjoyment of which is considered by 
mankind to be amongst the attributes of kings. 

It is scarcely possible that some accidents should not occur 
during a long voyage in a crowded vessel — that some persons 
should not fall overboard. Accidents of this kind frequently 
happened on board the Orient. On those occasions nothing 
was more remarkable than the great humanity of the man 
who has since been so prodigal of the blood of his fellow- 
creatures on the field of battle, and who was about to shed 
rivers of it even in Egypt, whither we were bound. When 
a man fell into the sea the General-in-Chief was in a state of 
agitation till he was saved. He instantly had the ship hpve- 
to, and exliibited the greatest uneasiness until the unfortunate 
individual was recovered. He ordered me to reward those 
who ventured their lives in this service. Amongst these was 
a sailor who had incurred punishment for some fault. He not 
only exempted him from the punishment, but also gave him 
some money. I recollect that one dark night we heard a 
noise like that occasioned by a man falling into the sea. 
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Bonaparte instiiiitly tin* ship tu he huvrfo unf:i ih 

supposed vieti 111 was rcs{*u<*<{ Inna <*t*rtaiii daaih. I h.- aa. 
hastened from all sidos, anti at. iangth they pa i.f d i;p 
what? — the quarter oi a bullock, which haci laih 's ih 

hook to which it was huinj:. W hat was Honapartc' . *>i>tiu.rt 
He ordered me to reward tlie sailors wdi<» had ila ia 

selves on this occasion even nion* t 4 cii{*roii..l\ fhaa li aa] 
saying, It might iiavt* liccn a sailur, and thcsi- br.r.*' frAnv,: 
have shown as much activity and c<iuragt* as if it had/’ 

After the lapse of thirty years all tht‘se flduL^s arc a . fr, :/ 
in my recollection as if they were passing at lie- pres* ai 
moment. In this maiint*r Ihniapartt* employed !u fiiur m 
board the One?? during the voyag<\ and it was a/ m at i|ii> 
time that he dictated to nn* the follow lutr proelainat am , 

HKAlH^CAiri KUS < »V lloAIlJt'tni ” « OiiKN J Z' 
f/i* If/i t /. 

Bon APAKTK, MKMfiKi: OF Tin: Nation A i, Inhiha m. 

(n;NF.KAl. IN < ’HIFF. 

SOLDIKRS — Youareahouf to imd«Ttak«* a rtHcjnent the**ff*‘rf • of whirh 
on civilization aiui (HonnuTce are im-alrulakle. 'I'he Plow 0*0 ju Ahnui 
to give to England wall be tin* best ainoMi, and the mont m*ii f. l!. ■ fir 
can receive until tin* time arrivi-s wlwn ytm can give h* j b* t d* ;c!s 
blow. 

We must make some fatiguing marcIicH; we nnsst fight '‘^inrjAl bAnb-*; 
w^e shall succe<‘d in all wv undertake, ’i‘be (b«Hflnie«^ nrr uph nn. i |,f' 
Mameluke Beys who favor excluvivety ^:^igH^b eominejr*-, wb. n, . 
tions oppress our mei'chants, and wbotynuuiize over thi’ ijiif.n Mm.c. o 
habitants of the Nile, a few days after our arrival will no lone* s * ’le' 

The people amongst wliom we are going to Ih-e are .Xfaliotio-fajrv lie 
firstarticleof their faith is this; “ There h Uf> (bwl bill Uod, and Mabn 
met is his Prophet.’^ Do not eontradiet fbent. Uehiive to rlp-m irs vu 
have behaved to tin* Jews — to the Italfin*.. Pay r«‘H|ieet fo ilo-a noiffei, 
and thdr Iinamns, as y<m dul tc» the rabbit and the bislntp-. | vi. ji,| 
the ceremonies preserilied l»y tin* Km ui and to the nm ,|je ib. ' ofi- 
tob^ration w'hl(‘h you showe 4 l {tMln' fo the rrlieiosj *4 

and of Jesus (’h list. 

, Thejbmian Legicnis proteefed all odiubuiM. You %v||| liii,| hnr rn. 

toms different, trom those tj Kurope, You imiMf aeeoiissitodafo 
to them. The people amoiigHt \Un*iu vu* are to ny^ differ fimo y. m ili.- 
treatment Of \vojneii ; but in all emtnirieH |,e \%lm \iiilfUe's h a iiioy-M- 
Pillaere. enrielie® 1.. ^ 
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our resources; it converts into enemies the people whom it is our inter- 
est to have for friends. 

The first town we shall come to was built by Alexander. At every 
step we shall meet with grand recollections, worthy of exciting the emu- 
lation of Frenchmen. BoNAP-iAJRTE. 

During the voyage, and particularly between Malta and 
Alexandria, I often conversed with the brave and unfortunate 
Admiral Brueys. The intelligence we heard from time to 
time augmented his uneasiness. I had the good fortune to 
obtain the confidence of this worthy man. He complained 
bitterly of the imperfect manner in which the fleet had been 
prepared for sea ; of the encumbered state of the ships of the 
line and frigates, and especially of the Orient ; of the great 
number of transports ; of the bad outfit of all the ships and 
the weakness of their crews. He assured me that it required 
no little courage to undertake the command of a fleet so badly 
equipped; and he often declared, that in the event of our 
falling in with the enemy, he could not answer for the conse- 
quences. The encumbered state of the vessels, the immense 
quantity of civil and military baggage which each person had 
brought, and would wish to save, would render proper man- 
oeuvres impracticable. In case of an attack, added Brueys, even 
by an inferior squadron, the confusion and disorder amongst 
so great a number of persons would produce an inevitable 
catastrophe. Finally, if the English had appeared with ten 
vessels only, the Admiral could not have guaranteed a fortu- 
nate result. He considered victory to be a thing that was im- 
possible, and even with a victory, what would have become of 
the expedition ? God send,’^ he said, with a sigh, “ that we 
may pass the English without meeting them ! He appeared 
to foresee what did afterwards happen to him, not in the open 
sea, but in a situation which he considered much more favor- 
able to his defence. 

On the morning of the 1st of July the expedition arrived 
off the coast of Africa, and the column of Septimus Severus 
pointed out to us the city of Alexandria. Our situation and 
frame of mind hardly permitted us to reflect that in the dis- 
tant point we beheld the city of the Ptolemies and Caesars, 
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with its doiibit* |K)rt., its pharos, and tin* uioiiuin<*!it.s 

of its ancient gnuuleur, ()ur iiaa: 4 inat ions did iuA< rise to this 
pitch. 

Admiral }>nieys had sent on before the fri^t^ale Jiaffi to 
fetch M. Alagalion, tin* t'reneh ('onMil. It was near four 
o’clock when In* arrived, and the sea was very nmydi. lie. 
informed the ( h‘neral-in-rhit*f that Nelson had been off Ait‘x- 
andria, on the ASth — that, he ininiedialely jli‘.spateliod a brii^^ 
to ol)ta,in inieili.yeiiee fnnn the lOni^lish aij^ent. < bi the return 
of the brig Nelson instantly sttMul away with his sijuadron 
towards the north(*ast. lint for a «ieiay which our convoy 
from (Jivita Vt‘eehia oeeasion<*d, we sliouid iiave heeti on this 
coast at the same time as N<‘ls(m. 

It appf‘ared that Ndstm supposed u ; to fie already at, Alex- 
andria w]n*n he arrived there. He had ri*ason to suppose so, 
seeing that we h*ft Malta on tin* IiHh of thine, whil.4, In* {lid 
not sail from Mi'ssina till tlie iH d. Not findinir us wlnuv In* 
expe(*.ted, ami being persuarleii ue <iug|d to have arrivs**! tlnu'f* 
had Alexandria, been tin* pi tec of our <{c,‘,t iiiatiou. In* sailt‘{l 
for Alexandr<*tta,. in Syria, whither he nnagiucfl wi* Imd gom* 
to effect a, lauding, d’his {‘rrtu' .sav< d the t*xpcdit!on a ras-oini 
time. 


Honaparta*, on hearing tht*d{*tails which the Krt*nch (’ousul 
cominunic,at.t*d, n-solvcd to ili .f*mhark uinncdiatc}^ , Adndral 
F»ni(*ys rt*pres{‘nted tin* ditlii'idt les and «lania*rs of a di.seni 
harkatitin trht* vi{ih‘in*c of the surge, 1 he disfane#- from the 
coast, —a, coast, tof», lined with n'efs of rocks, the approat'h 
ing night, and our p<*rh*et igmiranta* of the p<iint.s suifaiih* for 
landing. Tin* Adiidral, therefore, urged the neersfaiv td’ 
waiting till next morning ; that is say, to «bday the iamb 
ing twtdvc: hours, lie observed that \b*lson {■ould not is’f.iirn 


from Syria hu* .sev<*ral <lays, hoimpaj-te ligoueif f<» Ihtca* 
rej>ri‘S(*ntat,ions with impatimtee and id biinior. He rcplicj} 
p(‘n‘mptoriIy, ** Ailndral, w<* have no nine t*« hor. lAulum* 


gives me 1ml. ilirej* dav s ; if I *io 
lost.’^ Ht* reli{*<i much on fortune 
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stantly infiui*nc*{‘<l Ids n*solutions. 
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the military force, the Admiral was obliged to yield to his 
wishes. 

I attest these facts, which passed in my presence, and no 
part of which could escape my observation. It is quite false 
that it was owing to the appearance of a sail which, it is pre- 
tended, was descried, but of which, for my part, I saw noth- 
ing, that Bonaparte exclaimed, Eortune, have you aban- 
doned me ? I ask only five days ! No such thing occurred. 

It was one 0 ^ clock in the morning of the 2d of July when 
we landed on the soil of Egypt, at Marabou, three leagues to 
the west of Alexandria. We had to regret the loss of some 
lives ; but we had every reason to expect that our losses 
would have been greater. 

At three o’clock the same morning the General-in-Chief 
inarched on Alexandria with the divisions of Kleber, Bon, 
and Menou. The Bedouin Arabs, who kept hovering about 
our right flank and our rear, picked up the stragglers. 

Having arrived within gunshot of Alexandria, we scaled the 
ramparts, and French valor soon triumphed over all obstacles. 

The first blood I saw shed in war was General Kl^ber’s. 
He was struck in the head by a ball, not in storming the 
walls, but whilst heading the attack. He came to Pompey’s 
Pillar, where many members of the staff were assembled, and 
where the General-in-Chief was watching the attack. I then 
spoke to Kleber for the first time, and from that day our 
friendship commenced. I had the good fortune to contribute 
somewhat 'towards the assistance of which he stood in need, 
and which, as we were situated, could not be procured very 
easily. 

It has been endeavored to represent the capture of Alexan- 
dria, which surrendered after a few hours, as a brilliant ex- 
})loit. The General-in-Chief himself wrote that the city had 
been taken after a few discharges of cannon ; the walls, badly 
fortified, were soon sealed. Alexandria was not delivered up 
to pillage, as has been asserted, and often repeated. This 
would have been a most impolitic mode of commencing the 
conquest of Egypt, which had no strong places requiring to be 
intimidated by a great example. 
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baked under the ashes. Many parched the wheat in a pan after which tli 
boiled it. This was the best way to use the grain ; but after all, it was n 
bread. The apprehensions ol tiie soldiers increased daily, and rose to srxel 
pitch that a great number oi them said there was no great city of Caii 
and that the place bearing that name was, like JDamanhour, a vast assei 
blage of mere huts, destitute of everything that could render life conafo: 
able or agreeable, lo such a melancholy state of mind had tliey brorig’ 
themselves that two dragoons threw themselves, completely clothed, in 
the Nile, where they were drowned. It is nevertheless true that, thoui 
tliere was neither bread nor wine, the resources which were procured wi 
wheat, lentils, meat, and sometimes pigeons, furnished the army with fo' 
of some kind. But the evil was in the ferment of the mind. The office 
complained more loudly than the soldiers, because the comparison was pi 
portionately more disadvantageous to them. In Egypt they found neith 
the quarters, the good table, nor the luxury of Italy. • The Geueral-iii-clii€ 
wishing to set an example, used to bivouac in the midst of the army, and 
the least commodious spots. No one had either tent or provisions ; the di 
ner of Napoleon and his staff consisted of a dish of lentils. The sol die 
passed the evenings in political conversations, arguments, and complain 1 
^ Fo 7' what piirposQ are we come here ? ’ said some of them; ‘ The Directo'^ 
has transported vs.' ^ CajfarellC said others, ‘ fs the agent that has 
made nse of to deceive the GeneraUin-Chief.' Many of* them, having o 
served that wherever there were vestiges of antiquity they were carefnl 
searched, vented their spite in invective against the savants, or scientil 
men, who, tliey said, had started the idea of the e'xpedition in order to ortcii 
these searches. Jests were showered upon them, even in their presenc 
The men called an ass a .savant ; and said of Caffarelli Dufalga, alluding 
his wooden leg, ' lie laughs at all these troubles; he has one foot ? 
France A ** 
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ENCOUNTER WITH DESAIX. 




the troops were tormented, even on this first nxa.x*<^l^ 
was allayed by brackish and unwholesome 

The ^^i^y crossed the desert with the rapidity of lightnii=^8 
scare? tasting a drop of water. The sufferings of bin 
txoojp^ were frequently expressed by discouraging inurixaiars 

Qxi- the first night a mistake occurred which might lxa*v< 
prov^^i fatal. We were advancing in the dark, under feebl< 
escoJ^b, almost sleeping on our horses, when suddenly we wer< 
assO/xled by two successive discharges of musketry. "Wt 
aroo-sed ourselves and reconnoitred, and to our great sa>tis 
faebic^u discovered that the only mischief was a slight woixnc 
x*ecei"V'ed by one of our guides. Our assailants were the <3.ivi 
sioix General Desaix, who forming the advanced guard, o 
the ^riny, mistook us for a party of the enemy, and fired iriooi 
ns. It was speedily ascertained that the little advarxcec 
guax*d of the headquarters had not heard the ^^Qui vive ? ^ 
of II>€3saix^s advanced posts. 

0x1 reaching Dainanhour our headquarters were estahlisl'iec 
at -fclxe residence of a sheik. The house had been ixev 
whitened, and looked well enough outside, but the intexuo: 
was inconceivably wretched. Every domestic utensil wai 
brolc^n, and the only seats were a few dirty tattered mats 
BorLa^parte knew that the sheik was rich ; and having some 
what won his confidence, he asked him, through the medinn 
of tlxe interpreter, why, being in easy circumstances, he tliu! 
depr*ived himself of all comfort. ^^Some years ago,” repliec 
the slieik, I repaired and furnished my house. When tliis 
becaxne known at Cairo a demand was made upon me fo: 
morxey, because it was said my expenses proved me to b( 
i*icb. I refused to pay the money, and in consequence X waj 
ill-tireated, and at length forced to pay it. From that time " 
liavo allowed myself only the bare necessaries of life, axxd ] 
shall buy no furniture for my house.” The old man "wa,! 
lam <3 inconsequence of the treatment he had suffered. "Wex 
to Ixiixi who in this country is suspected of having a coixiqie 
tenoyr — a hundred spies are always ready to denounce Ixini 
The appearance of poverty is the only security against tin 
rapiixe of power and the cupidity of l)HvlKLrism, 
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A little troop of Arabs on horseback assailed our head- 
quarters. Bonaparte, who was at the window of the sheikhs 
house, indignant at this insolence, turned to one of his aides 
de camp^ who happened to be on dut}^ and said, Croisier, 
take a few guides and drive those fellows away ! In an 
instant (h’oisier was in the plain with fifteen guides. A little 
skirmish ensued, and we looked on from the window. In the 
movement and in the attack of Croisier and his party there 
was a sort of hesitation which the General-in-Chief could not 
comprehend. Forward, I say ! Charge ! he exclaimed 
from the window, as if he could have been heard. Our 
horsemen seemed to fall back as the Arabs returned to the 
attack ; and after a little contest, maintained with tolerable 
spirit, the Arabs retired without loss, and without being 
molested in their retreat. Bonaparte could no longer repress 
his rage ; and when Croisier returned he experienced such a 
harsh reception that the poor fellow withdrew deeply morti- 
fied and distressed, Bonaparte desired me to follow him and 
say something to console him : but all was in vain. I can- 
not survive this,’^ he said. I will sacrifice my life on the 
first occasion that offers itself. I will not live dishonored.’^ 
The word coivard had escaped the General’s lips. Poor 
Croisier died at St. J ean d’ Acre. 

On the 10th of July our headquarters were established at 
Kahmahanie’h, where they remained during the 11th and 
12th. At this place commences the canal which was cut by 
Alexander to convey water to his new city, and to facilitate 
commercial intercourse between Europe and the East. 

The flotilla, commanded by the brave chief of division 
Perree, had just arrived from Rosetta. Perree was on board 
the xebec Cerf.^ Bonaparte placed on board the Ge?/and the 
other vessels of the flotilla those individuals who, not being 
military, could not be serviceable in engagements, and whose 
horses served to mount a few of the troops. 

On the night of the 14th of July the General-in-Chief 
directed his inarch towards the south, along the left bank 

Bonaparte had great confidence in him. He had commanded, under 
the General’s orders, the naval forces in the Adriatic in 1797. — Bourrienne. 
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of tin* liotill, 'I sailed uj) llie rivt^r p;irall(4 with the 

left, (d‘ ihi‘ army. Ihit t.lu* foi’e-c* of t]i(‘ wind, which 

at this season blows r(‘;^ularly rroin tin* Meditana’ancan into 
the valley of the N lie, eaiTi<*<i l.lh- llotilla. fa.r in a,d\'ance of 
lilt* aiany, and fnistrated the jda.n <»r i.heir niiit.iially (lofeiid” 
and su|iport in;.*' each otluT. 'rht‘ llotilla, tlnis mi])rot.e(d.cd 
fell in with :;even d’urkish <;ainl>oa,t.s e(niiinj 4 ’ from (!a.ir<», and 
was exposed .simuliaiieonsly t.o their tin* and to that of tin*, 
Maimdsdies, fellahs, and Aral)S wii<» liiH‘d both baidis of the 
river. riiey had .small ; 4 ;un.s moiini.ed on <'a.mels. 

Perree east, anelanx and an e,nifa.,a'enH‘ni. commenced at nim* 
o'eloek on t he Mth<il d ulv , and eontinin*d till hal r-jKisi- tw<‘lve. 

At t he .same t ime ! he ( haieral-in ( diiicd’ met, a.nd a,ti,a.(d\t‘d a 
corp.s of about liXHt Manndidoss. Ilis obj(‘ct, a,s lu^ aftca*- 
wards sai«i, was. to turn thecorj)shy t.lu* left, of the villai^e of 
t ‘hebreis.se, and to drive it upon i.he Nile. 

Aboni eleven ill the morninj;' Pernh^ l.old me l.hat tlu^ dhirks 
wm*e didne; ns im»re harm than w<‘ W(*re <l()lin^ t.hem ; that our 
ammunition would soon be exhansi.iMl ; l.lmt. t.lu* army was far 
inland, and that if it. did not make a, lln^ve to t.he hd‘|j t.ht‘n* 
wonhl be no hope for ns. St* veral vt‘.ss<*ls had alnsuly biu'u 
lumrded and taken liy flu* 'Furks, wlm ma.Hsa.('red tlu^ <a‘e.WvS 
btdVire tmr «*ye:.. and with barbarous ft*roeity showisl us tln^ 
hemis td' t lie .'dauehl eretl men. 

Pertshs at eon.sitlerable risk, tlespahdied stn'cral persons to 
inform the (hmeral inddef of the (h*spt‘raie sitiuition <d’ the 
tlofilla. lift' eaiimmade whieh P»omipa.rtt* laid hcaasl ninety 
the iiMuminip ami the eKphcutui of a, Turkish ^^nmhoat, whieh 
wasidtovn up by tlie arfilbu’v of flu* xeb(‘c, le<{ him to ft‘a,r 
that ‘uir adnalMm w;r.i really perihms. Ih* t-lierefori*. mad(‘ 
a iiioveiiieni to the hdt,, in the dire<*tion of t.lu* Nile and 
Pheftreis .e, btsil tire Mamelulies, ami forc.<*d tftem t.o rctirt* 
on Paine Af aidil 'd' tin* h'rench troops tin* etuuma,nd<*r td' 
the 4‘urkt ih lli»l ilki weiidieii amdmr and Ha.ih‘d up t-lu^ Nihn 
'Hie two l>ank » of the river were evaeua-t-iMl, and tlie tlotilla 
t*‘a*aprd the dedrmii.m which a .short timt* he fort* Inid ap- 
peared inevitable, Some writer!'; havt* alh*g<‘tl t.luit tin* 'Furk» 
isli liolilki wae de:-.| i'o\ ed III this ein^aeeimmtu 'Flu* truth is, 
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flotilla that I hurried the movement of my left upon the Nile 
before my right had turned Chebreisse. But for that, not a 
single Mameluke would have escaped.’’ 

I thank you for my own part,” replied I ; but in con 
science could you have abandoned us, after taking away our 
horses, and making us go on board the xebec, whether we 
would or not ?” He laughed, and then told me how sorry he 
was for the wound of Sucy, and the death of many useful 
men, whose places could not possibly be filled up. 

He made me write a letter to his brother Louis, informing 
him that he had gained a complete victory over the Mame- 
lukes at Embabeh, opposite Boulac, and that the enemy’s loss 
was 2000 men killed and wounded, 40 guns, and a great num- 
ber of horses. 

The occupation of Cairo was the immediate consequence of 
the victory of Embabeh. Bonaparte established his head- 
quarters in the house of Elfy Bey, in the great square of 
Ezbekye’h. 

The march of the French army to Cairo was attended by 
an uninterrupted succession of combats and victories. We 
had won the battles of Rahmahanie’h, Chebreisse, and the 
^Pyramids. The Mamelukes were defeated, and their chief, 
IMourad Bey, was obliged to fly into upper Egypt. Bona- 
parte found no obstacle to oppose his entrance into the capi- 
tal of Egypt, after a campaign of only twenty days. 

No conqueror, perhaps, ever enjoyed a victory so much as 
IBonaparte, and yet no one was ever less inclined to abuse his 
■triumphs. 

We entered Cairo on the 24th of July, and the General- 
in-Chief immediately directed his attention to the civil and 
military organization of the country. Only those who saw 
him in the vigor of his yoiith can form an idea of his extra- 
ordinary intelligence and activity. Nothing escaped his ob- 
servation. Egypt had long been the object of his study ; 
a-nd in a few weeks he was as well acquainted with the coun- 
try as if he had lived in it ten years. He issued orders for 
observing the strictest discipline, and these orders were 
p-unctually obeyed. 
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The mosques^ the civil and religious institutions, the ha^ 
rems, the women, the customs of the country — all were 
scrupulously respected. A few days after they entered 
Cairo the French were freely admitted into the shops, and 
were seen sociably smoking their pipes with the inhabitants, 
assisting them in their occupations, and playing with their 
children. 

The day after his arrival in Cairo Bonaparte addressed to 
his brother Joseph the following letter, which was inter- 
cepted ■ and printed. Its authenticity has been doubted, but 
I saw Napoleon write it, and he read it to me before he sent 
it off. 

Cairo, 

Ith Tkermidor {25th July, 1798). 

You will see in the public papers the bulletins of the battles and 
conquest of Egypt, which were sufficiently contested to add another 
wreath to the laurels of this army. Egypt is richer than any country in 
the world in corn, rice, vegetables, and cattle. But the people are in a 
state of utter barbarism. We cannot procure money, even to pay the 
troops. I may be in France in two months. 

Engage a country-house, to be ready for me on my arrival, either near 
Paris or in Burgundy, where I mean to pass the winter. 

(Signed) Bokapaete. 

This announcement of his departure to his brother is cor- 
roborated by a note which he despatched some days after, 
enumerating the supplies and individuals which he wished to 
have sent to Egypt. ^ His note proves, more convincingly than 
any arguments, that Bonaparte earnestly wished to preserve 
his conquest, and to make it a French colony. It must be 
borne in mind that the note here alluded to, as well as the 
letter above quoted, was written long before the destruction 
of the fleet. 

1 Bonaparte’s autograph note, after enumerating the troops and warlike 
stores he wished to he sent, concluded with the following list: — 

1st, a company of actors; 2d, a company of dancers; 3d, some dealers in 
marionettes, at least three or four; 4tii, a'hundred French women; r)th, the 
wives of all the men employed in the corps; Gth, twenty surgeons, thirty 
apothecaries, and ten physicians; 7th, some founders; 8th, some distillers 
and dealers in liquor; 9th, fifty gardeners with their families, and the seeds 
of every kind of vegetable; 10th, each party to bring with them 200,000 
pints of brandy; 11th, 30,000 ells of blue and scarlet cloth; 12th, a supply of 
soap and oil. — Bourrienne. 
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17<)8. 

Cstalilislnuf'nt of ;i <Uvan in <»at*h F/j.^yptian proviii(*n — Dasaix in lTi)per 
F^ypt Iln’ahiin liny hcalon by BoiiaparUi :i.t Sal(^l^y<5’h >— Snlkowsky 
woninlfd ' nisastiT at Ahoiikir — DisHatisfantion and innnnurs of lln^ 
army - f >«'j<M*lion <»f tlm < Joncral-in-l’hit'f — Mis plan rcHjxMiting 10j*yi>t — 
Moditatnd »U*.sc«nit upon I'bi^laml-- biouaparte’s (unisurcs of tho Directory 
■ Intercepted eorn*Hpoudence. 

1;1u‘ (ict.iiils I havt‘ uln‘;i(]y mspecting Bonaparte’« 
>lans for etdotii/.ing Kgvpi., it will bo stuin that liis oiuirgy of 
niiui urged him to adopt. a.n(-i(dpat,()ry measures for tlu*, 
leeomplisluneiit. of (d>ject,s which wau’C newer r(^aliy:ed. Dur- 
ug ihi* short interval in whi(di lie slu^afludl his sword, h(^ 
danned provisional governnnmts for ih(». towns a,nd ])roviii(U‘s 
leeupimi by t he. h'reneh troofis, tuid lu*. adroitly eoni.rive.d to 
,ervt‘ the inif*rt‘sts (d' his army without, appearing to violate 
of tin* country. After In* had l)(*en four <lays at (tiiro, 
luring which time ln» employed himself in t‘.xa.nuning (vvtu-y- 
hiiig, and consulting every individual from whom In^ could 
ibtaiu useful information, In^ publi.slnsl the followingorder: — 

IlKAlXJtUAICTRUH, ( -AIKO. 

i)(h Thvrniiiior^ yvar V L 

loNApAirn:, IUiimpke ok the Natio.vai, Institutk, anu (Jknkhai.- 
iN4Uni«*.K, oedkeh: 

Art, 1. dliere Mtiail In* in eacli province of Kgypt a divan, <‘onipoHed 
»f Hcveii indit idnal.H, wltof^e duty will be to Hup(‘rint(*nd tin*, intere.st.H of 
be prtn iiuM*: ft) connnunicate to me. any eoinphdnts lhal. may in* imuh*; 
o previsn w ;u fare among the difTcrent villagers; I.o apprc'hernl and pn.i- 
•dj eriinifiah |fur whh’h pnr|H)f4e tliey may d<*!nand aHsisl,an<‘e, from tin* 
!*renrh|: and tti fake every opportunity of enlightening tin* fieoph*. 

Art. ’fhere Nhall he* In <»aeh provima^ an aga of l-ln*. d:inizari(*s, 
iiaiidiunliig cofi'diuit ctiminunieatloii with the Kreneh commandant. Ib^ 
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Art. 3. There shall h<‘ in eiu'h piMvinr.- an iiHr u.l int. uhu,,. bu.isH- ,, 
will be to levy the iniri, the ff<itlani, and !lu* o!h«*! rme i ibu} iun ulia h 
formerly belonged to the Maine! iihes, i»u! winrh imu Ih Iuii • h» :b<‘ Fn n^i) 
Kepnblic. The inhmdants shall hav** a** jnan> a'ane . a . may In- li.-. r aj \. 

Art. 4. The said intendaiit .“^hall liavt- a I’nnn’ii av’i u! I<» et»n*‘ }M>!iiti 
with the Finance Department^ ainl tu all fls** Midri-, h,. 

receive. iSigiirdi lh>\ \e,\ n 1 1 :. 

While P>ona.])arte was thus aidively takin;!- nn a uur,; fur fkr 
organization of the count <h*inu‘a! !>*• ,. ii\ iiatf iii;nvln>d 
into Upper Egypt in pursuit <d Mteiraif 11**^ \\'«* leariie«i 

that Ibrahim, who, next to Mnurail, was tin* inn.d inflinniial 
of the beys, had iirottCHuhai towanls Syria, i»\ fin* wav of Ik*!- 
beis and Salehye’h. Tin* < Duieral in riii*!' inuin>diaf ely defi*r» 
mined to march in person ayrnifi.Nt tiiat !ormi»ia!tle eniuny, and 
he left Cairo about fifteen <iuy,s aitrr In* had «*i{tnrn«l it. ft, 
is unnecessary to descudbt* tin* well kmn.vu engagi'ini'ul in 
which Bonapart(Mlrov(^ Ibrahim back upon III Arish; bcsiflcs, 
I do not enter minutely’ into the details «d bailies, mv chief 
object being to record event s which I pcrafually ttifnessed. 

At the battle of Salehye'h fkmaparic thomdi! he had lost 
one of his aides de mw/s Sulkowsky, to u horn In* was much 
attached, .and who had bmui witli us duniu' the ^ hole of the 
campaign of Italy. On tlu' fn l.i (d battle on** ohjeef of regod 
cannot long (mgross the nnud; ycf. mi his rdmii to C'auo, 
Bonaparte fre(|U(uitiy spoko to m** of Sulloowdiv in fcmj.H of 
unfeigned sorrow. 

cannot,” said he oih‘ day. “ Mitlicicnt !y admire the noble 
spirit and determiinsl c*ourag** <>t pooi' Snlkow kvd' He 
often said that Sulkowsky wuuhi have bn n a laliiabli* ani to 
whoever might nndertakt^ tht* wsusviinium of Pokiiid. Fortir- 
nately tliat bravi* officer was md killed »nj fhai oeeasifui, 
thongli seriously \voumied. ffe u a'w houeu-r. kdb'd shoillv 
after. 

Tlie destruction of the I'h’eneh mpiadion m the roads of 
Abonkir occurred during tin* absenef* uf the Hi'iiera! in rhicf. 
This event happened on tho Isf of AugiiHi. Hie ileiailii are 
generally known j but then*** is on** rirrinnsf anee to wfiieh I 

1 Parmon^ tboromrblv and a<-fiv#av Oi'.ifi I.,. *1... 
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cannot refrain from alluding, and which excited deep interest 
at the time. This was the heroic courage of the son of Casa^ 
bianca, the captain of the Orient. Casabianca was among the 
wounded, and when the vessel was blown up his son, a lad of 
ten years of age, preferred perishing with him rather than 
saving himself, when one of the seamen had secured him the 
means of escape. I told the aide de camp, sent by General 
Kleber, who had the command of Alexandria, that the 
General-in-Chief was near Salehye’h. He proceeded thither 
immediately, and Bonaparte hastened back to Cairo, a dis- 
tance of about thirty-three leagues. 

In spite of any assertions that maj^ have been made to the 
contrary, the fact is, that as soon as the Trench troops set 
foot in Egypt, they were filled with dissatisfaction, and 
ardently longed to return home.^ The illusion of the expedi- 
tion had disappeared, and only its reality remained. What 
bitter murmuring have I not heard from Murat, Lannes, Ber- 
thier, Bessi^res, and others ! Their complaints were, indeed, 
often so unmeasured as almost to amount to sedition. This 
greatly vexed Bonaparte, and drew from him severe reproaches 
and violent language.^ When the news arrived of the loss of 
the fleet, discontent increased. All who had acquired for- 
tunes under Hapoleon now began to fear that they would 
never enjoy them. All turned their thoughts to Paris, and 


1 Erreurs objects to this description of the complaints of the army, but 
Savary (tome i. pp. 56, 57, and tome i. p. 8i)) fully confirms it, givino^ the rea- 
son that the army was not a homogeneous body, but a mixed force taken from 
Rome, Florence, Milan, Venice, Genoa, and Marseilles ; see also Thiers, tome 
V. p. 283. But the fact is not singular. For a striking instance, in the days 
of the Empire, of the soldiers in 1809, in Spain, actually threatening Napo- 
leon in his own hearing, see De Gonneville (tome i. pp. 190-193) : “ Tlie sol- 
diers of Lapisse’s division gave loud expression to the most sinister designs 
against the Emperor’s person, stirring up each other to fire a sliot at him, 
and bandying accusations of cowardice for not doing it. He heard it all as 
plainly as we did, and seemed as if he did not care a bit for it, but” sent the 
division into good quarters, when the men were as enthusiastic as they were 
formerly mutinous. In 179() d’Entraigues, the Bourbon spy, reports, “ As a 
general rule, the French soldier grumbles and is discontented. He accuses 
Bonaparte of being a thief and a rascal. But to-morrow the very same sol- 
dier will obey liiin blindly” (lung’s Bo7ictp(irte, tome iii. p. 162). 

^ Napoleon related at St. Helena that in a fit of irritation he rushed 
among a group of dissatisfied generals, and said to one of them, who was re- 
markable for his stature, “You have held seditious language; but take care 
I do not perform my duty. Though you are five feet ten inches high, that 
shall not save you from being shot.” — Bourrienne. 
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its amusements, and were utterly {iisiH-arieiuMl at the 'ulvn <4 
being separated from their Ikuih'S and Mirir iritaids fur a 
period, the termination of which it was imptissilsic {,» 
foresee. 

The catastro|)h(M)f Ahoukir came like a t hunderholt upon 
the General-in-Ohicf. In spite of all his tunu'gv and fortit ude, 
he was deeply distresstal by the disasttu’s widch now assaihal 
him. To the painful fetdings <*x(‘ited by the <*ompIaints and 
dejection of his (tonipanions in arms was now addtai the ir- 
reparal)le misfortun<‘ of the burning (d' our tlccL He meas- 
ured the fatal (‘onstapieru'es of this t'vent. at. a single ‘glance. 
We were now eait off from all commuideat ion with f'rams*, 
and all hope of ndairning thitlnu*, e>a*ept bv a degradim'- 
capitulation witli an implacable ami bated iuiemv. Hon.aparfe 
had lost all chama* of preserving his eonquest, and to him 
this was indeed a hitter retlej'tion. And at what a time did 
this disaster befall him? .\t- the \ ery moment when in* was 
about to apply for the aid of th«* mot her eotml rv. 

From what (hmeral litmaparte eommuideajed me previ- 
ously to the Lstof August, his objeet wag havinjg mu'e securiMi 
the possession of Kgyptg to return to doubm with the fleet; 
then to send troops ami provi.sions (d‘ every kind \n Kgvpt ; 
and next to munhim* with the fh*rt all the forces that couhi Ih* 
supplied, not only l>y Kramag hut by her allies, for tin* pur- 
pose of atta<;king Kngland. ft is cortain that previouslv to 
his departure for Kgyjd. he liad laiii Indore the fdreetory a 
note relative to Itis {dans. He always rcg;trdei| a deseent 
upon hiigland as {K)ssi!de. tlarngh in its re, suit: fatal, so 
long as we should h* infVu-itM* in naval stiviigfh; but he 
ho|)ed by va.rions majumivrcs to secure a :snperiorifv on one 
point. 


ilis intention was l.i> n-f.uni In Frati<'.-, .VvaiiiuK hiiusfU' 
of tha (lepartaim nf M... li.-rf Inr fl... ..rrau.-aii, 

tliepunn by ),i,s Knv|,|,ja!i .•xpciilinii. l.h,- name llial 

would he .ns].i.v,! l.y Ids sud.lm, appearanee at Ifnulnyue. and 
lus ])i-ep!irat,inns agaiiisl. ICii-laiid. Im hnped i,, nhli.r.- Hial 
power to withdraw lier naval Inre.- Irnm ihe M.-diterranean 

non r.rt ... ... . . * 
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ject wiivS ill liis heiuL lie would ihoui^ht ii suh- 

lime to date an ordcu* of the day from th(‘ ruins of Mmujdus, 
and thna‘ months lattu*, one from Lomion. ddu' loss of tln^ 
licet converted all these bold eoiuieptions iii(,o nn‘r(‘ roinant.i<^ 
visions. 

When alone with me he ‘^ave free vend; to Iiis (unota'on. 1 
()l)S(‘rv(Mi to him that th(‘ disaster wa.s doul)tI(‘ss ^O'eai,, but 
that it would Imve Ixaui inlinittdy more irn*|»ara,bi(‘ bad Nhdson 
fallen in with us at Malt.a, or had In* wa-ii.ed for us I’ouixind 
twtmty hours bi'fore Aiexa.ndria., or in tin* open s<*a,. Any 
one of tln*s(* (‘ventsd’ said I, which W(‘n* not only possible 
l.nit })roba.bh‘, would ha,v(‘ d(*i)riv(*d us of* (‘very r(*sounu‘. Wt* 
lire blockadt'd lien‘, but. w(* ha,v(* provisions and money. L(‘t. 
us tinm wait [jatiently t.o sm^ wlnit tln^ I)ir«‘cl.ory will do for 
us.”— Tin* I )irt‘et.ory ! ” (‘X(dainn‘d In*, a.njj;’rily, the I)ir(*c- 
tory is (*ompos(*d of a, si‘t of scoundnds ! tln'v (‘uvy and hat.<* 
im*, and would j^ladly l(‘t me p(‘rish lieiM*. lh‘sid(‘s, you S(‘e 
liow^ dissatisfied t.he whol(^ army is: not a. man is williuf^ to 
stay.” 

4dn^ ph‘asin|jf illusions whiidi w<*n‘ cherished at the outs(*i. 
of tin* (*x j)(‘dit.iou va,uisln*d lon|^ Ix'fon* our arrival in t’airo. 
Kjjjypt was no loin^(*r tin* (‘iiijiin* of tin* Pt.oh*mi(‘S, eoV(*red 
with ))opulous and w<*althv citi(*s ; it. now [)res(*)[it(‘d oin* un- 
va.ri(*d sc.(*in* <d' d(*vast,at.ion and misery. Inst(‘ad <d' b(*in|.*; 
aided by the inhahit ant.s, wiiom we had ruiin‘d, for tin* sake 
of d(*liv<‘rin.Lr tln*m from the yoke of tin* beys, ua* found all 
aji^ainst. us: Mannduk<*s, Arabs, and fellahs. N<i f'nmchuian 
w:is S(‘cure of his life who happened (.(» st-ray half a mile fr<mi 
any iidiabitcd place, or tin* corps to whii’h he b(*lonip*d. 'fin* 
liosl.iiit.y which pr»‘vailed a^uainst. us and the diseont(‘nt. of tin* 
army weri* <‘h*arly developed in tin* numerous lett<‘rs which 
wer«* written to I'Vancc at. tin* tinn*, :md int.(‘rc(‘pt(‘d. 

I’he yloomv reji(M‘{i(m.s wid<di at. tirst ao.sailcd rnmaparle, 
wen* speedily !jani‘ln‘d ; and he setm n*e<»vere(l t he forl iltnh* 
and pn'seuee (d’ mind \shieh had been for a moment, slmken 
by the ov(‘rwiielmim^ m*u . I nun A!»oukir. lie, bo\\(’\«*r. 
.s(mn*tinn*s repeated, in a tone wldeii it< wsudd Ih* ditlieidt to 
d(*S(*ribt‘, rnfortunafe Ibaiey s, what hav«* you done f 
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I have remarked that in some chance observations whicl 
escaped hTapoleon at St. Helena he endeavored to throv 
all the blame of the affair on Admiral Brueys. Persons wh( 
are determined to make Bonaparte an exception to humai 
nature have unjustly reproached the Admiral for the loss o] 
the fleet. 



CHAPTER XVI. 


1798. 


The Egyptian Institute — Festival of the birth of Mahomet — Bonaparte’s 
prudent respect for the Mahometan religion — His Turkish dress — 
Djezzar, the Pasha of Acre — Thoughts of a campaign in Germany — 
Want of news from ITrance — Bonaparte and Madame Foures — The 
fortune-teller, M. Berthollet, and the sheik El Bekri — The air 
^‘Marlbrook” — InsuiTection in Cairo — Death of General Dupuis — 
Death of Sulkowsky — The insurrection quelled — Nocturnal executions 
— Destruction of a tribe of Arabs — Convoy of sick and wounded — Mas- 
sacre of the French in Sicily — Projected expedition to Syria — Letter to 
Tippoo Saib. 

The loss of the fleet convinced General Bonaparte of the 
necessity of speedily and effectively organizing Egypt, where 
everything denoted that we should stay for a considerable 
time except in the event of a forced evacuation, which the 
General was far from foreseeing or fearing. The distance of 
Ibrahim Bey and Mourad Bey now left him a little at rest. 
War, fortifications, taxation, government, the organization of 
the divans, trade, art, and science, all occupied his attention. 
Orders and instructions were immediately despatched, if not 
to repair the defeat, at least to avert the first danger that 
might ensue from it. On the 21st of August Bonaparte 
established at Cairo an institute of the arts and sciences, of 
which he subsequently appointed me a member in the room 
of M. de Sucy, who was obliged to return to France, in conse- 
quence of the wound he received on board the flotilla in the 
Nile.^ 

1 Tl»e Institute of Egypt was composed of members of the French Insti- 
tute, and or the men of science and artists of tlie commission who did not 
belong to thnt body. They assembled and added to their number several 
officers of the artillery and' staff, aud otliers wlio had cultivated the sciences 
and lit<;rature,. 

The Institute was established in one of the palaces of the beys. A great 
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In foiiiitling this Iiistilutt*, r>un;ip:ii‘ic wisIum! to afford an 
exani])]i* of* his i<h*as of (dvilizaf ion. d’lu* minutos ol tht‘ 
sittings of* that h‘arn<‘d body, wlii(‘h havo ht'tai printod, lH‘ar 
evidiiiiceof its utility, and ot Na.polooids i-xtoialrd vi(*ws. I'lu* 
objects of tho Institut.e wao-o tin* ad vaiu'enieiit and pre»pagatiou 
of information in Ivgvpt, and t. la* study and puitication (d all 
farts relating t,o t in* natural liistory, t.rade, am! antbpiit ies of 
that ancient, count ry. 

( )n tli<‘ bStli Itonapart.c was prcs(*!it. at, tin* ccrcnumy of 
opening the dyke of tht* canal of (’airo, winch rccci\cs tiir 
water of tin* Nil(‘ when it reaches tin* height, tixed by tin* 
iMe([uyas, 

dbvo days aft(*r came tin* aniversary festival of the birth (if 
Mahomet. \i this Napoleon was also prei.ent, in cniupanv 
with tin* shiek MI It-krid who at. his rcipie.st gave him two 
young Miunelukes, Ibrahinnand Kouslan.’"’ 

rocin.s, which w<*n‘ sjicc«*'-si\clv lilicU with all the ciiric'tf ich uf thc! 

(Mumtry, wlicth«*r (»i' tlic animal, vc*.'ctahlc. or mineral Kin alMin. 

t'hc'ganicn of tin* palace iH-camc a l>ot.mical !*ar»ien, A rln noi .i! lalnn'u 
tory was fortimd at hca'hpiarlers; HcrtholI« t jfi rlonnet experhin iUH there 
.several tiiiie.s every week, at which ,N.i|ioleMii ami a i^ie.u nmulter of oflii erH 
alteinied ( .!/» of A‘e/»o/»'C» ). 

I 'Fhe < Jeneral-iiet *hief WiSil to eejelirate the fea t of tin* Projihet a( the 
liouse of the shi'ik ICl Pekri. 'tin* «'ereiitony was ln-oni hy the is'cital of a 
kind of litany, (‘ontainina: the life of Mahomet from hi^ hirth !«» his de.nh. 
A bout a hundred .sheiks sittint: inaeirele, on earpetH, witii their !er.H etos^ed, 
recited all tin* versi-s, sw‘inaiii;i: tln ir iuMlirs violently l*a* kwards ami for 
W'ards, and all togetlier. 

A grand dinner \va?; afterwarils ‘.eiv« f{ tip. at \Uiieh the ttm us '..tf on ear 
p(*fs, with flmir le-^s eros t d. t'here utu’e twenty t.ihlcH, and li\e or '.i\ people 
at each tahh*. 'riiaf of ( he t hneral in-f 'iiief and thesjieik Ml li' I ri was in 
fhemiddh*: a litl le slab of a prei ioiia kind <»f w«H>d ornamented with no-, nr 
work was placed eii'htern imiies a!»o\e the floor, and ro%eOii ttUh.ienat 
number iff di^hes in HUeeession I hey wete pillaws of ri* e, a partieular kind 
of roast, r/itiU' .-.and pastry, all \fr> highlv sfdeed. ’The *dn iks pj» ki dev*i\ 
thing with their tinkers. A«-eordin;d\ wal«'r \\ as iu’otiahf to wash thr handn 
tlsree f inn s dmin*.! dinner. Cjooseherrv water. h’Uiomnte, and other • mH . of 
sherhets W ere served to drink, ami ahtmdanee <if prost rve-. ami eonh-ei mnery 
with the des-eii. (ti» the wind*', the ditun'r was not de .cirealde ; it was 
«»nl> the manner of ratine it that m emed strange to ir- 

I n t he evenin' the w ho!<* eit_\ was illumin.ited. \tfer «linner the p4r!\ 
went into t he s<jiiare of ICJ Ih ki'i. the iihtmmafi<»n of w hieh, iiM adoied lamps, 
was very heaul ifnk A tt immense eoneour>He of neoph' attenderk l'|m> were 
all pi, iced in order, in ranks of from tw< rit> to a hundred pernons, w In*, .{and 
ingeloHe fogethm', reejU (| tin* pr.t\ers .nid htaiiiesof the Prophet w ith tmne 
nn*nl.s which kept im'ieasinc, until at length fht'v seemed fo he <'on\ »l d\ e, 
and Home of the most /eahuis fainted awa,\ t.V# nmira AiipreVein, 
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It lias that .I>oiia.part(% wlum in Kgypt, took 

part in tlin nlii^ious (‘nivinonios and W()rshi[» oi’ the, JVtiissul- 
nnins ; lait it cuniiot 1)<‘ said that lie celebrated the ii^stivals 
oT tlu^ overfiowiie.^ of the .Nil(i and tlni anniversary of the 
]h*(){)ht‘t. 'I'he I'urks invited him to these inenvly as a spec- 
tator ; and th(‘ ]HM‘sene{‘ of tluhr lunv iiiastin* was gratifying 
to the p(‘opl<‘. F>ut In* innnn* c.oniinitted tin* folly of onhning 
any solemnity. I h* in^ltln*!* h‘arn(‘d nor n*])(‘at(*d any jirayer 
of the Koran, a,s many persons ha.V(‘ ass(n’ted ; in^ither did he 
advoe.a.t(‘ fatalism, jiolyganiy, or any otln*!* doetrine of tlie 
Koran. Ihma,pa,rt(* (*mploy<‘(i himself b(*ti.(‘r i,ha,n in disenss- 
ing with tin* Imauins tin* theology of Itu* e,hil(ln*n of Ismael. 
The ceremonies, at, whicli poIi(*y indma'd liim t.o lx*, present, 
wen* t.o him, a-ini t.o all who a,ce{>mpa.ni<‘d him, nnna^ matters 
of curiosit.y. lie nev(*r set, foot in a. mosipn* ; a,nd only on 
oin* oeeasion, which I shall hereaft(*r m(*nt.ion, dressed himself 
in the Mahomet, an (aistaime. Ih* atteinl<‘(I tin*, lestivals to 
whii^h tin* green t,url>a,us invit(*(l him.^ 1 1 is ndigious toler- 
ance was tin* natural eons(‘(pn‘inM‘ of his philosophit*. spirit. 

Doubtless Ihma]>arte did, as in* was bouinl t.o do, show 
respi*et for t.be n*ligion of t-ln*. (*ountry ; a.nd In*, found it 
neeessary t.o a(‘t. more like a. Mussuhmui t.luui a, <kitholi(*,. A 
wis(‘ eon({in‘ror snpport.s his triumphs by iiroti'cting and even 
(‘ievating tin* ndigion of the (‘oiH[in*r(Ml }>eople. Kona,pa.rt(Fs 
[U’iiH'ipli* was, as he hiins(‘lf has often t.old nn*, to look njion 
r(‘ligions as tin* work of nn*n, hut to r(*Hp(‘<d. t,ln*in (W(‘rywhere 
as a. powerful engine of gov(‘rnm(*nt. How(‘V(‘r, I will not go 
so far as to say that he would not ha,V(*. eha,ug(*(l his r(‘ligion 
had t.ln* eom|uest. of t he Kast, been tin* priei* of t.hat e.ha,ng(*. 

aniusini' <!(*.‘U’ri)»tinn of tho alarm of UoM'pli'nxs and (lie pnadjdinici (lighl. of 
Madann* de inmiuHat, :d (he itlca of Ihmiijl': met ami lulled l».v tl»>H man in oih* 
of ,l<tse]ilune*s no(!( uni.d attae.kHon the |HMva<*yof Inn* hnnliuml wluni e.loH(d(ul 
willi his miKf 

’ Krom tliis Sir Walter Scot I tiifers Mial lie ilid not. seruide to join (1 m^ 
MnHHnlm.'UiN in the external eeremoni.'S of their ndi^pen. il<' einhelliHheH 
his romanee with tin* ri<lieulous faree of (he Hejmhdiral <‘ha mh<‘r <d’ the |.*ra,nd 
pyramid, and iheHpeei'heH whieli w<*re addresHeil to the fjeneral as well as 
to the muftisand ImaninH: am! In* adds that, lionapart e u as on the point, of 
emhraeiny; iHlamism, AH that Sir Walter says on thin snhjeet is I In* 
height of ahHnrdity, ami does nol even ih*serve to be HerioUHiy r<‘fnte<l. 
Bonajmrte m^ver entms'd a inoHipie e\eept from motives of eurioHity, and ho 
never for one moment afl'ordeil any jLirmind forHnppoHing that In^ hvUviu U in 
the miMitai vf Hithmnvt. Ihuirrirtiiif. 
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Ail that he said al)oiit iVIalionud, 1 slain ism, and tin* Kfsran 
to the gi‘(‘at men of the eountry In* lauidmd a! himseir. ift* 
{‘11 joy(‘d the g-ratiti(*a.tion of haviii'j: aii his fim* saviiisr-. im thr 
sul)j(H‘.t of rtdigion translal^-d into Arahi<* |HH-trv, ami iv«HM|rd 
from mouth to mouth, 'rhis of eour.so tonded t«> {•nitmliai r 
the people. 

I confess that Uouaparb* rre({ut‘nti3 enip.ri>u‘d with ihr 
chiefs of the Alussulmau rt*li.e:ioii <»n tin* sulnVct <d’ his {-on 
V(‘rsion ; hut only for tin* sakt* of amusomnit. ’Hn* pri^':a^; 
of tlie Koran, who wouhl proiialdy iiavi* hfon dt‘li*dit(‘d !«> 
conv(‘rt us, offenal us tin* most amph* (Mmnossi^ms. ||j}|, 
these conversations wen* nn*r«*ly .started hy way of enferfain- 
ment, and never could havt* warranti-tl a supf»osili«m of llndr 
leadinj:^ t{) any s<'rious n'sult. If Inmaparte spoke as a 
Miissulimin, it was mt'rely in Ids ehar;n*ter of a miiilarv ami 
political chief in a Mussidman country. A'a {|o so uas essmi. 
tial to Ids su{*ct‘ss, t.o the safety of his army, ami, {'<mse 
cpiently, to Ids {‘Very (nmntry he v. oidd have (irawn 

up ])ro(fla.mations and d(*iiven*d ad<ire.s.ses <m tiie .same prim- 
ciphs In India In* waadd liava* }n‘eu for Ali, at 'I’ldhet for the 
Dalai-huna, and in tMuna for ( hmfueiu.s.* 

^ On the of liis allein *! ‘'mh vi-rMitui te MalHsnt-taniHm Itonn|»iirtn 

exi)r<‘S.s<‘<l hiniS(‘lf at St. IfeUaia us futlnWH 

“ I ncv<*r fdllowaal any of tin* fmn tH of that I inner ijravn^f in 

the ni().M<iin\s. I inner ahsiaineU from wine, ur u au t ireitinej’anj, mother «!i«i 
J (‘ver profe.ss it. 1 .said merely that \vi« vv»*r«’ the friends t»f the 
niaiJH, and tiiat I i’<*S|MTted Mahonn-t their |»ro|d!el, wliuh wan iinr: | 
resfXHit him nnu , I \vant('d fo make the Imamus, anse praversfo InMifU red 
up in tin': mosques for me, in ooler to make tho people re'>*|t» i f me still »imie 
than tlu'.y aelually ilid, ami <»he\ me more re;ti|tiv, I'hr Iinamiri replied 

that was a. ^^reat idfstaele, tn eatiso ttieir rro|dHd in the Koian had in 

f:nleat<‘d to th<*m that they wen* not to ohev, rrs|M’<i. ,»r hold fauh willt in 
lidels, and that I name itmh'r that di'maninaOon. | ihm desin d llo ui i . 
hold a eonsuitat ion, and see whal was tu'e. ’sai v to Ui? done in older fo hr 
come a_..M nssnjinan, as eome of their IrueP^ eonhl imf l.e prari ra d In mr l‘i uO , 
•isp) eirennyeisiim, { iod had made itntif for fhaP 'rii.U.iiilh fr-ipi-rj f.’ 
(Irinkiipii: whn*, uuMvere poor eold people, iiih.ildlanf s of ihe uorjln wtior*.|s:d 
not.ejcisy without- it^. dliey eouhnlted f i.|4e|},er arrordmidy , and m ahoni f ho i' 
w<'(‘ks_ issued a Udlmin, {{erlarini^ that <*irrntueiHi..ti mAlil he oiiiiiied, hr 
nanse ii, was men‘ly a pridessioit; that a.s todrhtKim: wine, it mijdd drunk 
by Mussnlmaim, )mt that pione w ho drank it w-ould m»l to |»aiadP>i% hut 
to hell. { r<‘plie<i that tins would md do: that we h.ol m» .»ia'ienoii lo iiiake 
our.selves M ussttlmanH in order to «o to hell, that there were miMiy wiiv* oC 

Ketiiiif? tlnu'e without eomin;^ to KKypf.aud dentr. d Ihem to hold another 
conHuUatmn. After deliheratiin' and haft)mi4: ht-efher for I h.'lieve Iltier 
nuHithH, they finally dindded that u man tniuh! heroine a and 

neither einaimeiHe, in»r ahstain fritm m** ho* fh-o 
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The (h*n(*nil-in-( had a Turkish dress iiiadu, whicdi lie 
()im\ put on, iiu‘n‘l v in jnke. Oiu^ da,y he di^sired iiui to go to 
hr(‘aki‘asi. wit.hout. vvait-ing lor liini, a,nd that lie would follow 
HU‘. lu about, a (juai’trr of an hour he made his a,ppearauce 
in Ids new eostuint*. As soon a,s he was reeognized lie was 
n‘(H‘ived with a, loud hurst of huightiu*. He sat down very 
coolly ; hut he found hiiusidf so eneumhered and ill at ease in. 
Ids turban and Orituiial roh(‘. that he speedily threw them 
oif, and was iu‘ver tmnpted to a scicoiid performance of the 
nias({uera,d('. «■ 

About th(‘, (*nd of August Bonaparte wished to open 
negotiations with t-ln‘ Pasha of Acre, nicknamed the J^uteher. 
He offi‘r(‘d Djcw.zar ids friimdshi]), sought his in return, and 
ga,vi', him tin* most (‘ons<datory assurances of the safety of his 
dominions. He promisml to supiKn’t him against the Grand 
Stdgnior, at the very moment whim he was assuring the 
Egyptians that In* woidd support tlie Grand Soigidor against 
the beys. P>ut Djezzar, e.onhding in his own strength and in 
tin* jirot(‘eiion of t he English, who had antiidpated Bonaparte, 
was d(*af to (*very overturi*, a.nd would not even receive 
Beauvoisin, wlm was sent to him on the 22d of August. A 
seeond (*nvoy was bc}n‘ad(*d a.t Ae.n^ The o(*,evipations of 
Bonajiarti* and tin* necessity of oht.a,ining a more solid footing 
in Egypt retarded for the moment the, invasion of that 
pashrdie., which provoked V(‘ngeau<*,c by its barbarities, besides 
lH*ing a, dangerous neighbor. 

Erom tin* thin* he. reeeiv(‘d tlie acimuuts of the disa.st(vr of 
Ahoukir until the r<*volt of Gairo on the 22d of Oidoher, 
Bonaparte sometimes found the time. Imng h(‘a,vily on his 
ha, mis. 'Fhougli he devot<‘d atti'iition to eviu-ything, y(*t then*, 
was not sutlieient oeeupation for his singuhirly active mind. 
\V}n*n the heat was not. too great he. rode on hors(‘ba<‘,k ; and 
on his return, if he found no despaiidies to r(‘a.d (wldch oftim 

wiin^ drunk , Home works inuHi te I Mnm told tlioin t.luit W(i 

wi’rcull MitHSuhnnuH and frit‘iu!H of tho la^oplnd. which they regally Ix rnu'od, 
imthc Fn-nch Hohlicrn ncvi-r went to nhnrcli, and had no with tlunn. 

For YOU nmat know that dmiui; the Revolution them wuh no religion what- 
everin the French artnv, Meinm," eoniiinn'd Nanoh'on, ‘‘nnilly turned 
Mahometan, which wiw ‘tins reason 1 left him behind.’' — Fo ice from aSI 
JIdciut. 
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happened), no orders to send olT, t»r ihj h*ft.er.s to unsurr, le* 
was iinniediately al»sorl)ed in rev«'rie, ruid uoidd .-ouiff nur . 
converse very strangtdy. (die <la\, alter a ion- |iau;,r, h.* 
said to me, — - 

^^I)o you know wiiot. I am thinkiie^ of?” - rp*»n m;, 
word, that would he vory <liiiieuh ; \ on tiuiik of , iirh oMim 
ordinary thini^sd’ — I don’t kn<»w,*' (anitinui d ho. i 

shall ever S(‘e Franei* u'^ain ; hut ii’ 1 tio nsi imiy aiiii*iii«et i. 
to make a glorious e;impaign in (huiaany ui lie' plain . o| 
Bavavia; theji<‘ to gain a great iialtle, and to aimigo Fraiiro 
for tlie dtdVat of lioidistmit. AftiU* that I wtMud sefirr miu 
the country and liv(‘ quietly/' 

He then enter(‘d upon a long dissertat itin on tlie |»re!oreii<*e 
he 'would give to (iermany us tin* theatn* of war;^ tlie line 
charaetm* of tin* p(*opI<*, and tin* prospiTit} and wrahh of the 
country, and its }»ower <d ^aipportiug an army. His eonver 
sations were, sometimes vt‘ry long; hut. ai\vay> replete \uf!i 
interest. 

In these int>ervals of leisure |••onap;irtl* was aemr.loineti to 
retire to bi‘d (‘arly. I used to read to fiun < \ej\ evennig. 
When I r(*ad poet ry In* would tall a Jeep ; hut ule n In' a 
fortius Life of Fnnjnrrli I counted on atling up pH'tt) lad*. 
In the eoursi* <»f tin* day he need to iea«l and make note:*. He 
often t*xpr(*ssed n*gret. at, m»t n’»'i*iving neuh tiom kranee ; 
for (*.orre.sj)ond(‘m*e was reiniereti impraet leahfe hy tin* niMiiei 
ous English and Turkish erniser;:. Many lefiers were infer 
C(q)t(al and seandalously puhlished. Not even lamil} ;ii*e|ei’, 
and <u>mminii('uiions td* fhe most roiitiihuilial iiatiir** tteie* 
r(i8])ect(*d. 

About the middle of Si'ptmnlwr, in lids year 
Bonaparte or{i<*red i(» he brought- to tim InuiHe of' Kffy Ihn 
half a, dozen Asiat.ie women wlmsf* !»euiiiv he imti 'IhsimI 

^ So early as 17UI, Na|K>l<'<ai tunl niaareHtrtl flei! Aiwtrui bImh-iIU I*.- 

aUac.k«Ml in (Jeruauiy. net hi Italy. “It iH«;i'nie*ny tliat Hfjiailil Im .n«i 
whehiHMl; that tlone, Italy _ainl Hfaihi fall uf . , . m^riiniin 

8h(,>ulcl b(5i atfcii<'k(’<h net Hpaiit or Ititiv. If wv »ihtaiti »iiere%s* aslvan 

tage should never \m taken of it to |H*ne!raie iuU^ ifiily wiiiie l#eriiia.f»>, nn 
weakened, olTors a fonnidable front** tiling’s it 4 iw n., p, l.'ke. 

lie Avasyilways opposed to tin* wild plinin whieh Inol riiiiied m,» iieiny Freipii 
arniieg in Italy, and whieh the nireetory irie«! l«i f«*ree on liiiii, »#l uuifvlittM 
on Horne and Naples after every gnerW in ihe iiortli. 
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liiglily extolled. But their ungraceful obesity displeased 
him, and they were immediately dismissed. A few days after 
he fell violently in love with Madame Eoures, the wife of a 
lieutenant of infantry.^ She was very pretty, and her charms 
were enhanced by the rarity of seeing a woman in Egypt who 
was calculated to please the eye of a European. Bonaparte 
engaged for her a house adjoining the palace of Elfy Bey, 
which we oe(‘.iipied. He frecpiently ordered dinner to be 
])repared tliere, and I used to go there with him at seven 
o’elocik, and leave him at nine. 

This coniKUition soon became the general subject of gossip 
at lieadquarters. Through a feeling of delicacy to M. Eoures, 
tlie General-in-Chief gave him a mission to the Directory. 
He embarked at Alexandria, and the ship was captured by 
the English, who, being informed of the cause of his mission, 
were malicious enough to send him back to Egypt, instead of 
keeping liim prisoner. Bonaparte wished to have a child by 
M.adanie Eoures, but this wish was not realized. 

A celebrated soothsayer was recommended to Bonaparte by 
the iiihabita,rits of Cairo, who confidently vouched for the 
ac(iura.(*y with whiidi he could foretell future events. He was 
sent I'oi', and when he arrived, I, Venture, and a sheik were 
with the General. The prophet wislied first to exercise his 
skill upon Bonaparte, who, however, proposed that I should 
have Jiiy fortune told first, to which I acceded without hesita- 
tion. To afford an idea, of his prophetic skill I must mention 
that since my arrival in Cairo I had been in a very weak state. 
The ])assa.ge of the Kile and the bad food we had had for 
twelve days had greatly reduced me, so that I was miserably 
pale and thin. 

After examining my hands, feeling my pulse, my forehead, 
and the na])e of iny neck, the fortune-teller shrugged his 
shoulders, and, in a melancholy tone, told Venture that he did 
not think it right to inform me of my fate. I gave him to 
understand that he might say what he pleased, as it was a 
matter of indifference to me. After considerable hesitation 

* Bee Memoirs of the Duchesse cV Ahrantes {Madame Junot)^ English edi- 
tion of 1883, vol. i.h>« 458. 
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oil liis part, aial prossiiit: on iitiin*, la* aaia^'iianMl to m,. 
the verth nf lAjffjA irtudd /t/v/o/' hh tu fir>, sa^aAhe, 

I thankrti him, ami lu* was (iiami. ^mL \\ hmi \v,‘ wcih* 
aloiH* thf* Uanaral said tn aaa “Wall, what did umi liuiik of 
that 1 ohsorviMi that tho for! nii**'tisi»T did iH>i run anv 
aToat risk in fondidlina dt-ath. whirh was a \rr\ pruhahlo 
(dnaunstaimn in tiio .stair in w iiioh I was; “ Imf ;nhi.‘d I, “if 
1 pr(H‘nr(‘ Ihr wines whifdi I inn e onierrd imm hraiier, yon 
will sotui see me n«’t. routtfi a;^ai!i. 

d'iie art of imposiiny on mankind has af all times heen an 
imporiinit part of iht‘ art of mn'ernin',:; ami it was md. that 
portion of tin* .soimme (d' yo\ t-ruinent w Irieh itonaparte was 
the least aet|uaiutial with. Hi* iiealetded no oppoidunity id' 
show'in'j!' off to the lynyptians the snperi(‘r!t\ «d‘ i‘'r;uiee in arts 
and S('i(*iiee.s ; hut it Imppened, ojn-ner tliaii onee, timt, t ho 
simph* instinet. id’ tlie fspa |»t mtis thwarO'd hi . endea\ »!r.. in 
this wav. Some days aft«'r the visit of the prefendeji fnriune- 
telhu' hr* wislieii, if I may so express mwself, to oppose coin. 
juror to ronjurer. hor tills purpo. e he invit«‘d the primapal 
sheiks tohf*pre‘ ent at some jdiemmal e\ jteritneni s portornied 
hy M. Merthollet. I'ln* <h*m‘ral mpi^eteil to be mneli aaim a-d 
at { iieir a'd Old; hmeni : IhiI the miraeles of the I ran donnat ion 
of liipdds, fleet rieal eoiimiotiom; and puhani un did not elicit* 
from them any symptom <d nrpri **. 'They wilm* srrl the oprr 
alionsof our abh* eiieiin a with the mo4 impeii nrhab!** indif 
fenntee. \\dieu tliey w ere ernh'd, t lie , sheik HI Ih’kri de.dred 
t he interpreter to ltd! Ai. Herthollef that it was all vein line; 
“ bnfd’ sail! In*. a:4i !dm whetlnu* be can make me be in 
Moroeeo and iit*re at one and the same m«unent’.*’’ M, 

I ter! holhd' replied in the m^U'dive, with a shrm: of his rdmul^ 
ders. < fh ! then,” said the ^d^eik. lie is not Imlf a .’.orrerer.” 

Our unrsie pi'odueed no ''i’*‘ut*’r effref upon flmm. 'rhey 
listened w'if li insensibility to all tlie aii’s tim! weri* playetl to 
ibeun witdi the exeepfiou of *mMarlbrookd' Wht'ij tlml. was 
played they lieeame auimateib and were adl in mof.ioin as if 
ri*adv to ilaner*. 

An ortler whieli had bf*eii i.ssued on fuir arrival in Hairo for 
watehin|/ tin*. c*ri(*i\s of the mo.s«|uea bad for some weeks been 
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neglected. At certain hours of the night these criers 
prayers to tlie Prophet. As it was merely a repetitioi 
same ceremony over and over again, in a short time n 
was taken of it. The Turks, perceiving this iiegligei 
stituted for their prayers and hymns cries of revolt, 
this sort of verbal telegraph, insurrectionary excitem 
transmitted to the northern and southern extrera 
Egypt. By this means, and by the aid of secret em 
who eluded our feeble police, and circulated real oi 
linnans of the Sultan disavowing the concord between 
and the Porte, and provoking war, the plan of a re^ 
was organized throughout the country. 

The signal for the execution of this plan was giv 
the minarets on the night of the 20th of October, am 
morning of the 21st it was announced at headquarh 
the city of Cairo was .in open insurrection. The Gei 
Chief was not, as has been stated, in the Isle of Ea( 
he did not hear the firing of the alarm-guns. He roi 
the news arrived ; it was then five o’clock. He was ii 
that all the shops were closed, and that the French ^ 
tacked. A moment after he heard of the death of 
Dupuis, commandant of the garrison, who was kilh 
lance in the street. Bonaparte immediately inoun 
horse, and, accompanied by only thirty guides, visited 
threatened points, restored confidence, and, with grei 
ence of mind adopted measures of defence. 

He left me at headquarters with only one sentinel ; 
had been accurately informed of the situation of th 
gents ; and such was my confidence in his activity ai 
sight that I had no apprehension, and awaited his retu 
perfect composure. This composure was not disturb 
when I saw a party of insurgents attack the house 
Esteve, our paymaster-general, which was situated 
opposite side of Ezbekye’h Place. M. Esteve waSj forti 
able to resist the attack until troops from Boulac cam 
his assistance. 

After visiting all the posts, and adopting every pre 
ary measure, Bonaparte returned to headquarters. 
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/:n\.u\tirrh\ 


me still alone with thf smtiin'l. Ih* a:.kri! hh*, .sarilifiir^ 

whether I ha<l not hotm fri;4^htt‘nrtl */ “ Nt?! a! all, clrn. 

eral, T assun*. you/' replied I. 

It was about half-past ri;,*ht ni tlit* iiiMninre u ii*'u r»M!fapa!-|,. 
retirrmal to headqian'tors, and uin!»* at br«‘;ikt,af hr wa., i-j 

formed that laMlnuiu Aral*. , «‘n i.‘e- rij .rl.. r rr i iu'*’ ir 

force their entramM* init» < nine H«' judrjrd h:- >ir re ///,.. 
Siilkowskv, to mount his hor.- r, to (ak»‘ uiiii Inai titirrn 
guid(*s, and proeeed to t ho point u hoir liir a rsulanl:-. u rja 
jnost nnm<*ro!is. d’iiis was tin- I Jab r| Na r r r, of- ihr .rp,. 
of vi(*torv. <h‘oisi<*r (»!vsor\od to the < Jonrral ns < ’hirf ||j;i| 
Sulkowsky had seareoly roi*o\'orrd {r» j; I is** uoinsd . at 
Sale]i\’<‘’lu and h<* <d’fen*<l tft take hi . plaor. ib* had iii ; 
motives for this. Uoimparto s’tm^onl* *! ; bssf Suil.ov, kv had 
already set out. W’ithin an lean* aft* }', nnr of ihr fj|f.‘r{) 
bolides returmni, sovoro*! uith blood, bs afotounrr ilj,p 
Sulkowsky ami tin* r«*maindor of Ins p.irt\ had !»or!i t af to 
pieees. ddiis was sp»*»*dy work, for uo wero sid| at tafsh* 
when tin* sad m*ws arrived. 

Mortars W(»r(* planlotl on Msnnif M»*kata?n. uldi'ls ooijiuiand,* 
(kiiro. I’ln* p(spula<‘t% s‘Xf<»d!*'<i IjaunsiU ! In* pi ni*'ipa! .fro*-!, 
by tin* troops, asss'inhlesl in tin* sprno ssf Ihr Uitsaf M<*.*|in'. 
and in tin* litth* sfia*ofs runniirt into it, uhioh llio\ barri«snh'«h 
The tirin*^ of tin* artillery (ui the heiplits w.is kept up with 
vigor for two days. 

Alsoiit tw(*]ve of tin* prineipai s-hiefs of <kdro were am* .fr,i 
and eonfiued in an ajiartamuit at headipmi tera. l‘h,.i. auasfe<l 
with the (*aliai*si n'signat ism tin* tbmfh lliev kmev fhe\ imo' 
ited ; hut IJonaparte merely d*’taineti fhein a*. !M* 4;e»r ,. I'he 
again tin* s<*rvie«* of Utmaparfe \va.s a’aonndieif ih.if seofmer 
of d(‘a,th was not, pnmonnees! upon ihnn; a.nd he said, slmet 
ging his shoulders, ami with a gestur#* appanmlly intended fo 
provoki* SC‘Verit,y, \hiu see tlie\ expert if/* 

On tlu'; third tin* insurrsn*! ion wits ;it an end. and tr;tiii|s}sllil\ 
ri'stonal. Nuim‘r<m.s prisoners wi*re eondnefed to fh,e eifa-dei. 
In ohedieiieo to an order whieh I wrott* every evening, twelve 
weie put to <leath nightly. l*he iMnlies wen' th«ui put. iiifo 
sacks and tlirown into tin* Nile. ddif*re were iniiny women 
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inciaded in these nocturnal executions. I am not aware that 
the number of victims amounted to thirty per day, as 
Bonaparte assured General Beynier in a letter which he 
wrote to him six days after the restoration of tranquillity. 

Every night,” said he, “we cut off thirty heads. This, 
I hope, will be an effectual example.” I am of opinion that 
in this instance he exaggerated the extent of his just 
revenge. 

Some time after the revolt of Cairo, the necessity of 
ensuring our own safety forced the commission of a terrible 
act of cruelty. A tribe of Arabs in the neighborhood of 
Cairo had surprised and massacred a party of Erench. The 
General-in-Chief ordered his aide de camp Croisier to proceed 
to the spot, surround the bribe, destroy the huts, kill all the 
men, and conduct the rest of the population to Cairo. The 
order was to decapitate the victims, and bring their heads 
in sacks to Cairo " to be exhibited to the people. Eugene 
Beauharnais accompanied Crosier, who joyfull}^ set out on 
this horrible expedition, in hope of obliterating all recol- 
lection of the affair of Damanhour. 

On the following day the party returned. Many of the 
poor Arab women had been delivered on the road, and the 
children had perished of hunger, heat, and fatigue. About 
four o’clock a troop of asses arrived in Ezbekye’h Place, 
laden with sacks. The sacks were opened and the heads 
rolled out before the assembled populace. I cannot describe 
the horror I experienced ; but I must nevertheless acknowd- 
edge that this butchery ensured for a considerable time the 
tranquillity and even the existence of the little caravans 
which were obliged to travel in all directions for the service 
of the army. 

Shortly before the loss of the fleet the General-in-Chief 
had formed the design of visiting Suez, to examine the traces 
of the ancient canal which united the IsTile to the Gulf of 
Arabia, and also to cross the latter. The revolt at Cairo 
caused this project to be adjourned until the month of 
December. 

Before his departure for Suez, Bonaparte granted the com' 
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MICMOIIIS OF yAIUtLFoX lUOYAPAim':. 


iiii^ssar}’ Sucy Irave i<» r<Guni in I''rantM'.^ H<* liaif rrrrivtMi 
a wound iii tin* iT^ht hand wlnai <»Ji iniarti lln* xj-Ihm* rV/-/; 
I was (*oiivorsin;4 witii him «nj d«*i*k wlirii la* rrarivrd tins 
wound. At lir.'dr it. had nn a|i|M*aran*‘a <>| iH’ina, hui 

.soiiH* tiim-afirr hf rmild mU iisr hi.^ hamh tirmT.i! iMin;}. 
|>arto dospaltdoMl a vrss«d ’Aitii sa*k and wouiitird, vAim Wi-r«* 
s!i|>[ios»‘d to in* inrnrahlo, to tin* nnmiH'i* of ahout roduv. 
All onvitMl i hidr t'ato, and \srr«* anxious t«i doyart uifls fhcui. 
hut tin* |»rivili‘!4r was oonoodrd to vrrv h'W. Ho’AfM'r. iht*.'ir 
who Worn disappoint f'd had no 4-an.so for W *• ih-v»t 

know what- wo wish lor. Captain Mai ‘*5040. v. ho iandod at 
Anp^nsta. in Sioily, .supposing it to ht* a liif*ndl\ land, uas 
ro(|inn*<| to (thsorvt* (piaraiit iia* for I wont \ two daw, ami 
inrorniation was .^ivon <»!' th«' arrival of tho vo rrd to ihr 
oonrt, which was at. ralonm*. On f ho ‘JoIIj (d dannaiw 17 'J‘d 
all on hoard the I-honoh w - vol won* ma -.u’lTd. wuli tho 
t‘X«'option (d* twenty <uu' who wore sav4*d hv a Noapolitan 
ami rondnotod to Mo: Ana. wlioro fh»'\ wrjo d* faim d. 

lloforc In* {'tun'oivt'd tin* n'.olul ion id attaokui;: tho ‘{’uikidi 
ynl v,'nn*«‘<i ‘Uiar«l in tin* valli’Ve id Syria. Itona j >as !»■ had 
fonni‘d a |dan <if’ iia ailin*; Ih iti.di India I nun lN*i m, H»‘ 
had asoortaim*d. ihriUiuh tin* nnaiinin id ajont , iha! lln* 
Shah id' Persia wouhh tor a . uin <»! nnun-y panl in adwtueo, 
i*<»iLsoid. to tin* i’s.lahli/diinont <d' ndlilary ina^m/nn's <ui mlain 
points id' his ^*rri^i»^\. P*onaparti' frofpn'nlly told nn- that 
if, aftiT t In* snhjuyaf ion t»f Myypt, In* i*i*uhl liavo hdt lA.niHl 
nn*n in that «*ountr\, ami havt* Itatl o.ttdHiti 4lispnsa.hlo fistop;,, 
In* wonhl iiavr inarrhod on tin* Huphralos. ifr was. tro- 
<|Uoiit!y spt*akin;4 ah<mt.- tin* <io,Si*.rt.s whiidi wor«* fo ho 4 ''ro.s.'a*d 
i.ii n*arh PiTsia. 

Mow niafi\’ tinu’sliavi* I .si*«*ii him i'Xtomlod i*n tin* |.:rofi!sd, 
nxaininiiij^ tin* Ijoantiful maps whiidi In* Inn! hronolif. with 
liiin, ami In* would sifiuoMnM*s make im* In* ilowii in fin* saiiio 
position, to Irani* to im* his proj»*nii*t| luamln 'Idiis rniiiiiidi'd 
him of tho t riiiinpli.s of his favtuitn Imro, A!i*xamh-r, with 


^ Krn nAii f finin'’ I. |», STl nuyn that tin’ tit Hiin?. in No 

Vf'iiin f I hH'i'Ujlwr iini! .litiiiiiirv!. iiiiti fiuit Sui'V hiui ifttiti’' liiiiii#* tli.ri’o iiioaihi 



LETTER TO TIPPOO SAIB. 


whom he so much desired to associate his name ; but^ at 
same time, he felt that these projects were incompatible v 
our resources, the weakness of the G-overnment, and the 
satisfaction which the army already evinced. Privation 
misery are inseparable from all these remote operations. 

This favorite idea still occupied his mind a fortni 
before his departure for Syria was determined on, and on 
25th of January, 1799 he wrote to Tippoo Saib as follows : 

You are of course already informed of my arrival on the banks of 
Red Sea, with a numerous and invincible army. Eager to deliver 
from the iron yoke of England, I hasten to request that you will i 
me, by the way of Mascate or Mocha, an account of the political si 
tion in which you are. I also wish that you could send to Suez, or Gi 
Cairo, some able man, in your confidence, -with whom I may confer.^ 


1 It is not true, as has often been stated, that Tippoo Saib wrote to ( 
eral Bonaparte. He could not reply to a letter writt^ni on the 25th of . 
uary, owing to the great difficulty of communication, the consider 
distance, and the short interval which elapsed between the 25th of Jam 
and the fall of the empire of Mysore, which happened on the 20th of Ji 
following. The letter addressed to Tippoo Saib commenced ‘ ‘ Oiti 
Sultan 1 — Bourrienm. 


OHAPTKi: XVII. 


17VS i7tn>. 

Hoiiapartf’s f.*r Su*-/ <'r.JN'nK 4 rh*‘ I’ah^.ai.'-r i*f th 

Sra 'rh<‘ fuunf.iui »4' ‘rtjr ( % nM|tHrs m|' Muinit Suku 

}.'<*r in rrt r<'N.sin_t!: iln- S« a .a'*., r*-fin'n to raifM ! 

{MUTow»*<i at (ii'iHM u|ti>n Su'ta ati-l.u'! I'jn » 

( UfMiiiaii Purft* IMaiHtij- in*, anii^: \sia < i i*- (t 

I»<’rthi«'r'.s {t»‘rini-sM*»u {•« n-iuja J*» i'lanM* H rt>m.ui!.n- S.^vr .u 
a«h»n-ii j.urtraif Hi- ^ ;i|. h,-. j.. rau -.iMSi }., rrSniu h..mr 
IJi •! la |»arf I* ii-aws !■. -j. jft ■■■ I fii- t.fw? < a'liKM !* hav,. I ni 
rrptiMi I n p trf an- f«*rN>r;a {'’■• 'untant ■. «*! Xl.-,.. 

iMinaparti p-aiiiin. .«l Ihr iso.,|,-v K1 Xnah takru 

pi'i't o( .N) I'ia KatuI* h .1* ni aa in. 

On tlu' 21 th of I \vr >'rf nut fi»r Sfi**/, whan 

arrix'<’<l nii tin* nu rh»« L’Xfh ua nit';i{ii|,a»| nj fha <it 

simi* iM-huv A>i ( h-n.! h. 'I'i,,' !ia;i! ha.l ha-aii 

,i:rr:it tliuiii-: th«- «l;jv; h:;? aiM.ijt a|aii-n a! ni/hl fha 

iHM'itni*' :vr\ara a . }.i l.,< |«raa;M'|^>, ip im i|i\ar.»- laf I' 

th‘‘ tainparafuiv I.r iia'.iax. I'hi • lir.iwi. uliirlt r. fhar 

nf t ha rar.'tvaii'. ti'MiJi S'l*-/, trafu Far a!i*l fh»‘ «'aiiii! na’i 
at«‘<l nil I ha fiMj-th Ml' Arabia, In .sfralVa.i ttlfh tlia iniaa 
f'ha man aiai animal ., whu, t,,r mra-. |ta J.!j.tv»- |farr-,|ia., 

('iM.-ahlp^ it. An. thafa IVa*-* IM* W mm> i fn | »a »t . t\*' a«f||a 

• t *|Uaiifil\ tt| fha-.a himas fur ||{al. Maljpa hilliiall ^4- 
rhlaaif tu .saarifh'a SMiiia af t ha aiU‘ii*U , Nkull'. af .iliMiial’, tt 
ha h;i«i piakafi up a|{ f}ja u av ami ilapir ifail .III t|.a- harlii 
tha Oaiiaral in t'hiaf. ftnf um Nnam-r lia*! ui- kiittHa.l Mitr 
than an iniMlarahh- aDimAum Mhli-a*! ir. rai a ntir a, 

aml^ mhaiiaa laitln'r an. hu' v.a aMuhf pi,.,i-!ifa nu ivafr 
<‘Xt fha lira:,. 

On t Ita h I iMuaparla t'lnphivaff hiiii'-i’ll in in ■.|.iaaf ina 

t^HVll ami JiMrf uf Sni**/ *anl H. r. .... ..... ... 
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lish troops from the East Indies^ which he had intended to 
invade. These regiments contributed to the loss of his 
conquest.^ 

On the morning of the 28th we crossed the Eed Sea dry- 
sliod;^ to go to the Wells of Moses, which are nearly a myria- 
iiietre from the eastern coast, and a little southeast of Suez. 
The Gulf of Arabia terminates at about 5000 metres north of 
that city. Near the port the Red Sea is not above 1500 metres 
'wide, and is always fordable at low water. The caravans from 
Tor and Mount Sinai ^ always pass at that part, either in going 
to or returning from Egypt. This shortens their journey 
nearly a inyriametre. At high tide the water rises five or six 
feet at Suez, and when the wind blows fresh it often rises to 
nine or ten feet. 

We spent a few hours seated by the largest of the springs 
called the Wells of Moses, situated on the eastern shore of the 
Gulf of Arabia. We made coffee with the water from these 
springs, which, however, gave it such a brackish taste that it 
was scarcely drinkable. 

Though the water of the eight little springs which form the 
Wells of Moses is not so salt as that of many wells dug in 
other parts of the deserts, it is, nevertheless, exceedingly 
brackish, and does not allay thirst so well as fresh water. 

Bonaparte returned to Suez that same night. It was very 
dark when we reached the seashore. The tide was coming up^ 
and the water was pretty high. We deviated a little from the 
way we had taken in the morning ; we crossed a little too low 

1 Sir David Baird, with a force of about 7000 men sent from India, landed 
a.t Cossoir in July, 1801. 

2 From time immemorial this ford has been called by the people of the 
country Bl-Mahadyeh, the passage. — Bourrienne. 

^ I shall say nothing of the Cenobites of Mount Sinai, as I had not the 
Iionor of seeing them. Neither did I see tlie register containing the names 
of All, Salah-Eddin, Ibrahim or Abraham, on which Bonaparte is said to 
liave inscribed li is name. I perceived at a distance some high liills which 
were said to he Mount Sinai. I convers(Ml, through the medium of an inter- 
preter, with sonic Arabian chiefs of Tor and its neighborhood. They had 
Been informed of our excursion to the Wells, and tliat tliey might there 
thank the French General for the iirotection granted to their caravans and 
tJieir trade with Egypt. On the 19th of December, before his departure from 
Suez, Bonatiarte signed a sort of safeguard, or exemption from duties, for the 
convent of Mount Sinai. This had been granted out of respect to Moses and 
tlie Jewish nation, and also because the convent of Mount Sinai is a seat of 
learning and civilization amidst the barbarism of the deserts. ■— Bourrienne. 
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/lownj \v<‘ \vi‘n‘ thi’tiwn iiiiM .‘1; 
selves in ihn ninrslu's li;; ; ; > 

I liavii rt‘;ul wh^'r*'. * ;r = ; 
(lid I lu ?ar it nn*i!t i( tn»*il at t ; 
cnming iij), wonld havt- 1**'. i; rL- 
luul not one of t lit* enid* :r; • ; 
s}ioul(l(‘rs. If any >iu‘ii daa - 
similar means (if «'sra|n‘ lan ? i, ; 

This is a fahrirai irni. (d -p 
jxTson wlio was n-ally in <ia.n' *•?. 
iiis sitting iirmly on hi.’, hf.r- i-j 
eame to Iiis assistane»‘, and U! ' < 

On Ids return to ( ‘airo ? ho < o 
cover tin* sit<‘ of t ho oaiad 
junetiou Indwian] fin* Id-d >» i 
Leiunaa who was a niomlifr of ih 
now inspecrfcuogmoral of ieaf *» 
the sj)ot a heanfifnl plan, 7 . ;j!. 
by thost* who wish to I to in .rs 
eonimnnieati(»n, ami fin* f 

On his arrival at tin* oapn.t; i 
Jiis th(ntght.s to tin* a flair. t»j f a« 
t(tn(ie(l to during ids short ab 
were far from boima siilliojrfg 
tun*, lo d(dra\' his own i'\p*ar» 
(ionsidenible loans in tlonoa thioa 
The (a)fineetion ui' unh f 

its dad*, from this porioii.-i 
Simu* tin* month of Anaust ft,. 
]>tu*te liad be(*n eonstanOv h\»‘d 


a,Ji(l Iii.s ssrf.rt ft.'Ki ^ . * *■' 
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possible landing of an enemy in Egypt had now passed away, 
and could not return until the month of July in the following 
year. Bonaparte was fully convinced that that landing would 
take place, and he was not deceived. The Ottoman Porte 
had, indeed, been persuaded that the conquest of Egypt was 
not in her interest. She preferred enduring a rebel whom she 
hoped one day to subdue to supporting a power which, under 
the specious pretext of reducing her insurgent beys to obedi- 
ence, deprived her of one of her finest provinces, and threat- 
ened the rest of the empire. 

On his return to Cairo the General-in-Chief had no longer 
any doubt as to the course which the Porte intended to adopt; 
The numerous class of persons who believed that the Ottoman 
Porte had consented to our occupation of Egypt were sud- 
denly undeceived. It was then asked how we could, without 
that consent, have attempted such an enterprise ? hi othing, it 
was said, could justify the temerity of such an expedition, if 
it should produce a rupture between France, the Ottoman 
empire, and its allies. However, for the remainder of the year 
Bonaparte dreaded nothing except an expedition from Gaza 
and El-Arish, of which the troops of Djezzar had already taken 
possession. This occupation was justly regarded as a decided 
act of hostility; war was thus practically declared. We must 
adopt anticipatory measures,” thought FTapoleon; “we must 
destroy this advanced guard of the Ottoman empire, over- 
throw the ramparts of Jaffa and Acre, ravage the country, 
destroy all her resources, so as to render the passage of an 
army across the desert impracticable.” Thus was planned the 
expedition against Syria. 

General Berthier, after repeated entreaties, had obtained 
permission to return to France. The Couraf/euse frigate, 
which was to convey him home, was fitting out at Alexan- 
dria ; he had received his instructions, and was to leave Cairo 
on the 29th of January, ten days before Bonaparte’s departure 
for Syria. Bonaparte was sorry to part with him; but he 
could not endure to see an old friend, and one who had served 
him well in all’ his campaigns, dying before his eyes, the 
victim of nostalgia and romantic love. Besides, Berthier had 
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MEMOlRt^ OF S Arm. EOS HOSArAUTK. 


been, for some time |)ast, anythin- Imt in tie* disrliar-v 

of bis duties. His passitm, whieh aniounltHl alninst in mad 
ness, iiiipaircal the l<‘eldt‘ faeultit'S with uldfh nature had eii 
dowed him. Some writers iia\a* ranked him in tin* ela.xs «d' 
sentimental lovers: lx* tliis as it ma\ » the leuna-e whieli 
Bertliier rendered to the ptulrait of tin* (»hjert of his 
adoration more fr<‘(piently e.xeited our merriment than our 
sensibilit^n 

One day I went witli an ordtu' fnun Uon.aparle to tin* ehief 
of bis staff, whom I i’ound on his knees bef«>re the portrait td 
Madame Visconti, which was han-in,u tipposit,. the door. I 
touched him, tx) let him kno\\' I was ther«*. lie *;nnuhltai a 
little, but did not pn*t ani^ry. 

The nionu'iit was approaebinej when the two friends were 
to part, pt*r]ia,ps for ev(‘r. r>ona[»arte v\as sineerely di UressiMi 
at this sepKiration, and the chief of his dafi ^va> inloninai of 
the fact. At a moment when it uas ..uppo. ed Ihnlluer was 
on his way to Ah‘xandria, he pis'Simted !um>el! to the tjeii* 
eral“in-C]ii(‘f. Von are, then, (hwidedly t<» A na *' 

said he. — “Von know," replied tin* tienerai. “that all is 
ready, and I shall set out in a few days.” “ \\ ell, f will not 
leave you. I voluntarily renounei* all idea of reinrnUHj to 
France. I could not (‘udure to forsake you at a moment uheii 
you are goiiip^ to tmcounter innv dan‘pTs. Here :ire mv in 
structions and my passport." Bonaparte, id| 4 hl\ please<| with 
this resolution, (unhracml Ihu'thier ; and tlie coolness w lueh 
had been excited by his napn/si to return Imme was :-meeeec|ett 
by a sincere reconciliation. 

Louis Lonajiartc, wlio was KnfTerin|.C frimi the effects of 
the voyag(*, was still at Ali».xainlria. The Himera! in riiief, 
yielding to tln^ pa<dfic views of his younKer brother, who wan 
also lieginning to evinee stune syiuptoiiiH of nost-altpus eon 
s(U)t(Ml to his return home. He c*oul<i not, Imwever, d*‘part un 
til tln‘. Ilth (jf Maridi, I7‘dlk I felt, the absenee <d' bituiM viuy 
nuieh. 

On his nvturn to Fra.ncc lamis passml flircuigti Sens, wliere 
he dined with Madame d(‘ B<mrrimuu% to wlurm he presented 
a beautiful shawl, which (ieuenil Iterthier had given nun l'1da, 
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I was the iirst (’ashiiH‘r(* i.iiaJ. laid (iv<‘r Ihhmi seen in 

I^'nuua*. Louis was imudi surprisisl wluui Mada.uu*- (h* liour- 
ri(‘nn<^ showial him t,h(‘ K?Ji-V[)tia.ii (a)rn‘Sj>()n(lrn(‘o, vvhi(‘,h 

l)y iht' Liij.(Iisli a.nd [u*inl,(Ml in Lomion. Ih^ j’oiuKl 
in ilu^ (‘olhu'tion sonm loiLors ;iddn‘ss(‘<l to himsoir, and tlioiai 
wore niherSj Ins said, which won‘ lik(‘ly to disturb tlu'. |ksu*.o of 
inorc^ than om‘ family on th<^. nd.urn of tln^ army. 

( >n the llth of F(‘brua.ry, ITIM) W(^ Ix'.ymii our marcdi for 
Syria,, with ahout 12,000 imm.^ It has Ixuni (u*i*()n(H)u.sly 
stat.tal thai. the. army aimmiit.cd to only 0000; nearly that 
inunlnn- was lost in t.he. course of tli(‘ (*.a.m[)a,i'j;’n. IIow(*.v(‘r, at 
the V(*ry moment wo wcum^ on our way t.o Syria., with 12,000 
nn*n, seanudy as many hdt in K^’ypl., the. I )ir(‘e.t(>ry pub- 

lish(‘d i.hat., “ ;meor«iin.i^ to the. inforimd-ion which lia.d Ixuni 
rootd viMl,” we hatl 00,000 infantry and 10,000 ea.valry ; that 
tdio army had douhleti its numbers iy batl.h‘s; a,nd tha.1, siiu!(‘. 
(»ur arrival in Myypl, wa* had lost only 000 men. Is history 
t-t) bo writ t on fi’oin .such (hxuumnd.s V 

\Vi* arrive<i, about four ohdoek in th<‘ a.fternoon, at Messou- 
diah, or “trim Fortunate Spr)!..” Here we witnesse<l a. kind of 
phonomennii, which was m)t a. little ai^reisdde t.o ns, M(‘ssoti- 
diah is a phu‘e sit.nated on th(‘ coast of tJa‘ Medittnaauuuin, 
surrounded with litt.le <iunes of vmy line sand, whi(*,h Idu*. 
(utpious rains of winter readily pemd.rate. d'ln‘ ra,in launaanH 
in t he sand, so that on makhyy^ wit.h tlu^ tinj^ers hoh‘s of fovir 
or live imdies in depth at the bolt-om <d‘ these, lit.He hills, tlu^ 
walor immodiatidy flows out. d'his water was, indeed, radduvr 
iiiiek, hut its liavor was a|p’eeabh‘; and it vvamld havi^ b(u‘.<>nu‘. 
<'loar if wo eoidd havi’s spansl tinu' t-o allow it to nsst and 
dop(oul. the parthdr'S of sand it. contained. 

It. was a curious :;p<Mda<di‘ to behold us all lyinjt prostratty, 
di*:ypny( wells in nduiature, ami di.sj)layin*,( a- lau.‘d*'b>le, Hcdlish- 
no.sv; in our omloavors hi (d)tain Hu* most, abundant Hoiinau 
Tbi;i was a very ituportaui. tlisisuany to ns. We found thos<^ 
»innd wells at tlm eKtnmiity of Hie (hssert., and it ('.ontri butaal, 

* Hi'rt'tu\n ifntue i. |>, iiu) |»uiutM out tluU all lustorianH have put the 

Hf rinunh iff tio’ armv of Hvrla at from 10, (KK) to 12JMK) uuuu Thlc^re (tomt^ v. 
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in no small degree, to revive the courage of our soldiers : 
besides, when men are, as was the case witli us, subject to 
privations of every kind, the least benefit which accrues 
inspires the hope of a new advantage. We were approacli- 
ing the confines of Syria, and we enjoyed, by anticipation, the 
pleasure we were about to experience, on* treading a soil 
wliich, by its variety of verdure and vegetation, would remind, 
us of our native land. At Messoudiah we likewise possessed 
the advantage of bathing in the sea, which was not more than, 
fifty paces from our unexpected water supply. 

Whilst near the wells of Messoudiah, on our way to El- 
Arish, I one day saw Bonaparte walking alone with Jnnot, as 
he was often in the habit of doing. I stood at a little dis- 
tance, and my eyes, I know not why, were fixed on him dur- 
ing their conversation. The GeneraTs countenance, whicli 
was always pale, had, without my being able to divine the 
cause, became paler than usual. There was something con- 
vulsive in his features — a wildness in his look, and he several 
times struck his head with his hand. After conversing with 
Junot about a quarter of an hour he quitted him and came 
towards me. I never saw him exhibit such an air of dissatis- 
faction, or appear so much under the influence of some pre- 
possession. I advanced towards him, and as soon as we met, 
he exclaimed in an abrupt and angry tone, So ! I find I 
cannot depend upon you. — These women ! — J osephine ! — 
If you had loved me, you would before now have told me all 
I have heard from Junot — he is a real friend — Josephine ! 

— and I 600 leagues from her — you ought to have told me. 

— That she should thus have deceived me! — Woe to them ! 
— I will exterminate the whole race of fops and puppies! — 
As to her — divorce ! — yes, divorce ! a public and open 
divorce ! — I must write ! — I know all ! — It is your fault — 
you ought to have told me ! ” 

These energetic and broken exclamations, his disturbed 
countenance and altered voice, informed me Imt too well of 
the subject of his conversation with Junot. I saw that Junot 
had been drawn into a culpable indiscretion, and that, if Jose- 
phine had committed any faults, he had cruelly exaggerated 
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them. IMy situation was one of extreme delicacy. However, 
I had the good fortune to retain my self-possession, and as 
soon as some degree of calmness succeeded to this first burst, 
I replied that I knew nothing of the reports which Junot 
might have communicated to him ; that even if sucli reports, 
often the offspring of calumny, had reached my ear, and if I 
had considered it my duty to inform him of them, I certainly 
would not have selected for that purpose the moment when 
he was 600 leagues from France. I also did not conceal how 
blamable Junot s conduct appeared to me, and how ungener- 
ous I considered it thus rashly to accuse a woman who was 
not present to justify or defend herself ; — that it was no 
great proof of attachment to add domestic uneasiness to the 
anxiety, already sufficiently great, which the situation of his 
brothers in arms, at the commencement of a hazardous enter- 
prise, occasioned him. 

Notwithstanding these observations, which, however, he 
listened to with some calmness, the word “ divorce ’’ still 
escaped his lips ; and it is necessary to be aware of the degree 
of irritation to which he was liable when anything seriously 
vexed him, to be able to form an idea of what Bonaparte was 
during this painful scene. However, I kept my ground. I 
repeated what I had said. I begged of him to consider with 
what facility tales were fabricated and circulated, and that 
gossip such as that which had been repeated to him was only 
the amusement of idle persons, and deserved the contempt of 
strong minds. I spoke of his glory. “ My glory 1 cried he. 

I know not what I would not give if that which Junot has 
told me should be untrue ; so much do I love Josephine ! If 
she be really guilty a divorce must separate us for ever. I 
will not submit to be a laughing-stock for all the imbeciles in 
Paris. I will write to Joseph; he will get the divorce 
declared.’^ 

Although his agitation continued long, intervals occurred 
in which he was less excited. I seized one of these moments 
of comparative calm to combat this idea of divorce which 
seemed to possess his mind. I represented to him especially 
that it would be imprudent to write to his brother with refer- 
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ence to a communication which was probably false. ^^The 
letter might be intercepted ; it would betray the feelings of 
irritation which dictated it. As to a divorce, it would be time 
to think of that hereafter, but advisedly.’^ 

These last words produced an effect on him which I could 
not have ventured to hope for so speedily. He became tran- 
quil, listened to me as if he had suddenly felt the justice of 
my observations, dropped the subject, and never returned to 
it ; except that about a fortnight after, when we were before 
St. Jean d^Acre, he expressed himself greatly dissatisfied 
with Junot, and complained of the injury he had done him 
by his indiscreet disclosures, which he began to regard as the 
inventions of malignity. I perceived afterwards that he 
never pardoned Junot for this indiscretion ; and I can state, 
almost with certainty, that this was one of the reasons why 
Junot was not created a marshal of France, like many of his 
comrades whom Bonaparte had loved less. It may be sup- 
posed that Josephine, who was afterwards informed by 
Bonaparte of Junot’s conversation, did not feel particularly 
interested in his favor.''- He died insane on the 27th of 
July, 1813. 

Our little army continued its march on El-Arish, where we 
arrived on the 17th of February. The fatigues experienced 

1 However indiscreet Junot might on this occasion have shown himself in 
interfering in so delicate a matter, it is pretty certain that his suspicions 
were breathed to no other ear than that of Bonaparte himself. Madame 
Junot, in speaking- of the ill-suppressed enmity between her husband and 
Madame Bonaparte, says that he never uttered a xoord even to her of the sub- 
ject of his conversation with the General-in-Chief in Egypt. That Junot’s 
testimony, however, notwithstanding the countenance it obtained from 
Bonaparte’s relations, ought to be cautiously received, tlie following pas- 
sage from the Memoirs of the Dvchesse dAbrayites, vol. i. p. 250, demonstra- 
tive of the feelings of irritation between the parties, will show: — 

“ Junot escorted Madame Bonaparte when she went to join the General- 
in-Chief in Italy. I am surprised that M. de Bourrienne has omitted men- 
tioning this circumstance in his Memoirs. He must have known it, since he 
was well acquainted with everything relating to Josephine, and knew many 
facts of high interest in her life at this period and subsequently. How hap- 
pens it too that he makes no mention of Mademoiselle Louise, who might be 
called her dem.oiselle de compugnie rather than her femme de chambre f At 
the outset of the journey to Italy she was sucIj a favorite with Josephine 
that slu'. di‘(‘ssed like her mistress, sat at table with her, and was in all re- 
spects lier friend and confidante. 

“Tiie journey was long, much too long for Junot, though he was very 
much in love with Mademoiselle Louise. But he was anxious to join the 
army, for to him his General was always the dearest of mistresses. Junot 
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in tlie desert and the scarcity of water excited violent mur- 
murs amongst the soldiers during their march across the 
isthmus. When any person on horseback passed them they 
studiously expressed their discontent. The advantage pos- 
s(\sse(l by the horseman provoked their sarcasm. I never 
heard the verses which they are said to have repeated, but 
they indulged in the most violent language against the Ee- 
[)ublic, the men of science, and those whom they regarded as 
the authors of the expedition. Nevertheless these brave fel- 
lows, from wliom it was not astonishing that such great priva- 
tions slimdd extort complaints, often compensated by their 
pleasantries for the bitterness of their reproaches. 

Many times during the crossing of the isthmus I have seen 
soldiers, parched with thirst, and unable to wait till the hour 
for distribution of water, pierce the leathern bottles which 
contained it ; and this conduct, so injurious to all, occasioned 
numerous q^uarrels. 

El-Arish surrendered on the 17th of ^February. It has 
been erroneously stated that the garrison of this insignificant 
place, which was set at liberty on condition of not again 
serving against us, was afterwards found amongst the be- 
sieged at Jaffa. It has also been stated that it was because 
the men composing the El-Arish garrison did not proceed 
to Bagdad, according to the capitulation, that we shot them 
at Jaffa. We shall presently see the falsehood of these 
assertions. 

On the 28th of Eebruary we obtained the first glimpse of 

lijiuS often spoken to mo, and to me alone, of the vexations he experienced on 
this jonriuiy. Jle mU/hi have added to his circumstantial details relative to 
Josvphbia the couvorsatioji he is reported to have had with Bonaparte in 
Knffpt; hut he never hr eMhed a word on the subject, for his character teas 
uluHcifs 'u.ohle and </euerovs. The journey to Italy did iiot produce the effect 
which nsusilly arfs(i8 from such incidents in common life; namely, a closer 
l’riendHhii> and intimacy between the parties. On the contrary, Madame 
Bonaparte from that moment evinced some degree of ill-humor towards 
dimot, a,ud complained witli singular warmth of the want of respect which 
he had sliown lior, in making love to her/emwe de chamhre before her face.” 

Ac.cording to Krreurs (tome i. pp. 4, 50) Junot was not then in Syria. 
On Kith February Nai)oleon was at Messoudiah. Junot only arrived from 
Kgypt at (las', a on the 25tli February. Madame d’Abrantes (ii. 32) treats 
this conversation as apocryphal. “ This [an anecdote of her own] is not an 
imaginary (spisode, like that, for example, of making a person speak at Mes- 
soudialr who never was there.” 
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tlif* aii»i iVri’It* «*i' S\ r;a, -aha-u, in iiMn 

sprcts, n-miii(l*Ni iis t4’ t In* r.ntijn a!i4 .>:! 
now iia4 rain, aiul ^^onifUiuf = ra!a- ]- ’*».! ari-'h, ! 'a* a * 
wiiirh ihn of jh»‘ Mint} - ann injaia::! a i 

ma<h* ns, in snin** f'nr a-! lh«- ii.sr<i i;,ii = 

(4’ an lull of ’.Uii<*h |f''.v ]r i i, 

j(*(*t or riifi. Tinn’r ar*' sit uaf ;• nr- in i.f» aln-a !a*‘ 
son.^ation alioviatr*. aii .rar iii ■, 

On tin* 1st of Mai’fh uo ai li:i:ai«4i,* in a 

Vi*nt. hy two uit»nk>, |,ai4 n . fio* 'Ot an- ? , 

tion. 'riioy Lfavo ns tin* chnri'h fnr a iiM yJai. 1 ii. . 
i‘athi*rs (li«{ not fail to t.41 us that il a ,o-< ?' 2 iMa‘h lii. 
{Jh‘ fainil} of Josus rhrist in:** ll |»t, a,na Iims. 

flit* \vt‘lLs at. wiiirh tla*\ tpiotjrlnal ihrir fitir !. I ii« i».m( 
cool waf.tn- of tht*s.i* ws-lls tioliyhtrii u , 

\\ (* wt*r(‘ liot moj't' than aliout six h'a:’'ii<' . iittui , 

I ask<‘(l t.lic (ouioral whclln-r ho nni n»a !». »■ 

niai’fh hy tin* way <4' tiiat ♦■iiust* *■« iri.r,d-«i ;n in.^u 
s{H»{*ts. Ht‘ ropliofl, “Uh nt»! r. n».f an in-) li 

o|M‘i*utaons. I tit» ut»t ui-.h to hr anno) *'»i ly m* .un*'« 
(litlirult. rtuitls. Anti, hr;.iflrs. on lli* Mllar :*h •*! i h« a 
taiii, i .sliiMiIti ht* assaih't! !y suann oi ra>.ih\. I an 
aiuhilitnis <4' thr fair of Cassius. ” 

\Vr tliurrion* tliti not t'ntrr .Irnt ali in, a Inrh aa . not 
tairhrd !)y tin* war. All wr diii was fo Nrn4 a •] 

ration t.«) tin* |*rrsous in jjirwrr at J»'rnH.ilrj.a, a-. -ai iuy i 
that wt* hatl no tlrsiyni aynunst that rounlry. an.i fUiIy vvi 
t.ht*ni to rt'inain at- prarr. 47) rtruiuiiina’al nui lio .m 
was n‘iurn«‘ih anti nothin*: niorr |ia.'vS‘sl on th*' stilyrri 
Wr I'ouini ai loinilrh hriwrra fUo aii4 thri'r linii 
( ’hrist-ians in a- pitialilr stat** of srrvitufir, ami 4 

f.ituj. On ronvrrslni: uit-h thrin I rosthl umI In-lp 

* liunleh thr anririit \ riiuathra, isi hnn.ifi-»l .a »*f ;i * hi 

nirinitaiiiH, thr rast<‘ni rxtrrniity t«f ulij»-h sh w U% f|«P Vr-tHtatt 

:uhI thr \vrs|*’ni hy tJjr Mriijt»>rraiirai{. /; f i, ..j, 

- W'liMvr SrMtt HitvH. HunUiau.! of |h*n.i|»;irt«s !!■,,. d hr |w-liru-,| 

liftlr otHrrr nf arfiilrfy tlrrumr*! of tuMji’p^ lims >4 Jrrrr= tlrsn \\ l-t 4 l I 
just Htatid pro vrs that In* lu-vrr tlwunsat *4 -rirh a ilniti- 'll.r " Iiiih 
err of arlilhay ” hah ii far tiuus-- Hph'tjiiiU Ur* ,:uh ,it la4 Is ,i«l 
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how inu(‘.h the hope of future rewards may console men under 
pnsseiit ills. But I leurned from many of them that they 
did not live in harmony together. The feelings of hatred 
and j(‘alousy are not less common amongst these people than 
amongst the better-instructed inhabitants of rich and popu- 
lous cities. 
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1799. 

Arrival at Jaffa — The siege — Beauharnais and Croisier — Four thousand 
prisoners — Scarcity of provisions — Councils of war — Dreadful neces- 
sity — The massacre — The plague — Lannes and the mountaineers — 
Barbarity of Djezzar — Arrival at St. Jean d’Acre, and abortive attacks— 
Sir Sidney Smith — Death of Caffarelli — Duroc wounded — Bash bath- 
ing — Insurrections in Egypt. 


On arriving before Jaffa, where there were already some 
troops, the first person I met was Adjutant-General Gr^sieux, 
with whom I was well acquainted. I wished him good day, 
and offered him my hand. Good God ! what are you 
about ? said he, repulsing me with a very abrupt gesture ; 
“ you may have the plague. People do not touch each other 
here ! ” I mentioned the circumstance to Bonaparte, who 
said, “ If he be afraid of the plague, he will die of it.” 
Shortly after, at St. Jean d’Acre, he was attacked by that 
malady, and soon sank under it. 

On the 4th of March we commenced the siege of Jaffa. 
That paltry place, which, to round a sentence, was pompously 
styled the ancient Joppa, held out only to the 6th of March, 
when it was taken by storm, and given up to pillage. The 
massacre was horrible. General Bonaparte sent his aides de 
cami'p Beauharnais and Croisier to appease the fury of the 
soldiers as much as possible, and to report to him what was 
passing. They learned that a considerable part of the gar- 
rison had retired into some vast buildings, a sort of cara- 
vanserai, which formed a large enclosed court. Beauharnais 
and Croisier, who were distinguished by wearing the aide de 
camp scarf on their arms, proceeded to that place. The Ar- 
nauts and Albanians, of whom these refugees were almost 
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willing to surrender upon an assurance that they would he ex- 
empted from the massacre to which the town was doomed ; if 
not they threatened to fire on the aides de camjj, and to de- 
fend themselves to the last extremity. The two officers 
thought that they ought to accede to the proposition, not- 
withstanding the decree of death which had been pronounced 
against the whole garrison, in consequence of the town being 
taken by storm. They brought them to our camp in two di- 
visions, one consisting of about 2500 men, the other of 
about 1500. 

I was walking with General Bonaparte, in front of his tent, 
when he beheld this mass of men approaching, and before he 
even saw his aides de camp he said to me, in a tone of pro- 
found sorrow, What do they wish me to do with these men ? 
Have I food for them ? — ships to convey them to Egypt or 
France? Why, in the devil’s name, have they served me 
thus ? ” After their arrival, and the explanations which the 
General-in-Chief demanded and listened to with anger, Eugene 
and Croisier received the most severe reprimand for their con- 
duct. But the deed was done. Four thousand men were 
there. It was necessary to decide upon their fate. The two 
aides de camp observed that they had found themselves alone 
in the midst of numerous enemies, and that he had directed 
tlicun to restrain the carnage. ^Wes, doubtless,” replied the 
(feiieral-in-Chief, with great warmth, “as to women, children, 
and old men — all the peaceable inhabitants; but not with 
respect to armed soldiers. It was your duty to die rather 
than bring these unfortunate creatures to me. What do you 
want me to do with them ? ” These words were pronounced 
in the most angry tone. 

The prisoners were then ordered to sit down, and were 
})laeed, without any order, in front of the tents, their hands 
tied behind their backs. A sombre determination was de- 
picted in their countenances. We gave them a little biscuit 
and bread, squeezed out of the already scanty supply for the 
army. 

On the first day of their arrival a council of war was held 
in the tent of the General-in-Chief, to determine what course 
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should be pursued with respect to them. The council delib- 
erated a long time without coming to any decision. 

On the evening of the following day the daily reports of 
the generals of division came in. They spoke of nothing but 
the insufficiency of the rations, the complaints of the soldiers 
— of their murmurs and discontent at seeing their bread 
given to enemies who had been withdrawn from their ven- 
geance, inasmuch as a decree of death, in conformity with the 
laws of war, had been passed on Jaffa. All these reports 
were alarming, and especially that of General Bon, in which 
no reserve was made. He spoke of nothing less than the fear 
of a revolt, which would be justified by the serious nature 
of the case. 

The council assembled again. All the generals of division 
were summoned to attend, and for several hours together they 
discussed, under separate questions, what measures might be 
adopted, with the most sincere desire to discover and execute 
one which would save the lives of these unfortunate prisoners. 
(1.) Should they be sent into Egypt ? Could it he done ? 

To do so, it would be necessary to send with them a numer- 
ous escort, which would too much weaken our little army in 
the enemy^s country. How, besides, could they and the 
escort be supported till they reached Cairo, having no provis- 
ions to give them on setting out, and their route being 
through a hostile territory, which we had exhausted, which 
presented no fresh resources, and through which we, perhaps^, 
might have to return. 

(2.) Should they be embarked ? 

Where were the ships ? — Where could they be found ? 
All our telescopes, directed over the sea, could not descry a 
single friendly sail. Bonaparte, I affirm, would have regarded 
such an event as a real favor of fortune. It was, and I am 
glad to have to say it, this sole idea, this sole hope, which 
made him brave, for three days, the murmurs of his army. 
But in vain was help looked for seaward. It did not come. 

(3.) Should the prisoners be set at liberty ? 

They would then instantly proceed to St. Jean d'Acre to 
reinforce the pasha, or else, throwing themselves into the 
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mountains of Nablous, would greatly annoy our rear and right 
flankj and deal out death to us, as a recompense for the life 
we had given them. There could be no doubt of this. What 
is a Christian dog to a Turk ? It would even have been a 
religious and meritorious act in the eye of the Prophet. 

(4.) Could they be incorporated, disarmed, with our soldiers 
in the ranks ? 

Here again the question of food presented itself in all its 
force. Hext came to be considered the danger of having such 
comrades while marching through an enemy’s country. What 
might happen in the event of a battle before St. Jean d’Acre ? 
Could we even tell what might occur during the march ? 
And, finally, what must be done with them when under the 
ramparts of that town, if we should be able to take them 
there ? The same embarrassments with respect to the ques- 
tions of provisions and security would then recur with in- 
creased force. 

The third day arrived without its being possible, anxiously 
as it was desired, to come to any conclusion favorable to the 
preservation of these unfortunate men. The murmurs in the 
camp grew louder — the evil went on increasing — remedy 
appeared impossible — the danger was real and imminent. 

The order for shooting the prisoners was given and exe- 
cuted on the 10th of March. We did not, as has been stated, 
separate the Egyptians from the other prisoners. There were 
no Egyptians. 

Many of the unfortunate creatures composing the smaller 
division, which was fired on close to the sea coast, at some 
distance from the other column, succeeded in swimming to 
some reefs of rocks out of the reach of musket-shot. The 
soldiers rested their muskets on the sand, and, to induce the 
prisoners to return, employed the Egyptian signs of reconcili- 
ation in use in the country. They came back ; but as they 
advanced they were killed, and disappeared among the waves. 

I confine myself to these details of this act of dreadful 
necessity, of which I was an eyewitness. Others, who, like 
myself, saw it, have fortunately spared me the recital of the 
sanguinary result. This atrocious scene, when I think of 
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itj still inakt'S me as it diO na thr dav I hrlifld it, • 

and 1 Would wish it, wore ]>ossihh‘ t'ur uh* !»+ for^rt: il. raliirr 
than Ih* ooinptdlod dosoriho it. All r iio horror.-; iiua'^iuai iou 
(•an eonooivo, rrdativo to tinit. dav <d' i»h*oii. wtai'hl fall ni' 

the reality. 

] ha,ve related the Iniih, the \Uiule truili, I was prr .eiif at 
(ill the discussions, e// t he routeliuie.-, , //?'/ the deliht‘rafii>n , 
I had not., as may Im- supjuisrd. a (ieliiieiat i \ e voi.-r ; hut I aia 

hound t.o detdare that tin* situation of {he arm\, the eareiu 

of food, our small numerical sfreiiutit. in the mid-f of a eouu 
try where every individual u as an euem\. would ha\e iuduerd 
me t(» vote in the .allirmative of the propo diotj whieft wa ; 
carried iuhieffeef, if I had a vote to ‘uve. H v»a nei'.;,sarv 
t.o he on the spot in o{ah*r to umlei’.daiid the lionahle nc«‘i‘; ,df 
which cxist.cd. 

War, luihulsinat.ely, presmits too many (icea don ^ on which 
a liiw, immutaidc in all a',;e: . and common tij al! nation*, re 
{{lures tdiat private interest ;dtoidd he ,.-iilierd to a ur*’at 
!L,n*neral interest, and that even humanity houhi l«e loi ^ottiui. 
It. is for posterity to judip' whether this frirdde ahmfion was 
that, in whieh Iloiiaparte was plaeed. h\»r m\ own |»:u 1 , I 
lu'ive a perfect (‘onviction that he eould m»t do (fiherwiae than 
yield to the dire necessity of the case. It was the advice «d' 
the council, whose opiidon was uiianiimats m favor <»l the 
(•xeeution, that !.(«nerned him. Indeed I tuiadd in tjufh to 
say, t.hat he yielded only in the last extreimf v. a,nd was one 
of those, perhaps, who iieheld the imrssaf’re with the def-pe .i 
pain.* 

* 'TIh* feUowiny; is Ntijiot-tai's .'utmiuU ef ttiin Ure.^iful .dTiur; I 
fftc KiiUH'Oir then it hr had «'\er r* :t*I Miia'n hcUerv ef {{»»■ jmu !«. 

K'rvfU. *‘ U' hu{ . t !i«* <'unniU‘'?‘arv ? '* rejilieU he " I hiUii'vr l.jw ( r.co* 
iee;i ('oiw: tteHeen r, if w.e. |nih{i'.|i»'»t Ui fiiV titii* *' H»- lie n «h > ee«l ue 

{«» t»i‘iiia Alt’ otji* which I tciif. ftiaf h«* « fheiH H« 

‘WMiot whom. f«»cc|h»-i «ith hfn hiefle i'. I freyi flu* 

*lir{. Itc s;i\‘s tli.U^ I lhi'c;tl»'iH'i! Ijijti hir wrifiiic the h^oli, 'Ahich a f.tl *• 
IhhmI. I said fe Ids href hrr mjer ttiaf he iitiidif a^ Well iief ha\e icihiolird 
uiitriifiis. He w;c-. a itiJtt U'he had aUva^*^ fiMr }»eh»re hjMrti,e« Wti.U »{e« H 
lie nay .'dnau the |>eiseniie.,„' afhitr and ttie sh<rta}iti4: at Jalta',*’* I r<'|di« a. 
that :e*. (e the {uesenuj:.', Mna «h’e}ared he eeidd »*a\ me mere lhati that h 
Ijad heel! file eurrefU reperf ; tnif he eU a-HHerted ft,af lie ( !Vu|H»ie«m i 

lind emiHed hetween three and four flnMeainl 'I’nriiH fo lie *ih#»f ?«nne daij* 

after the eafUnre of Jaffa. N.t|.td«-oti annuered, " H m not frnr ihat iheie 
were »<i injvny. I imiered alMiiif a thon.H.inil or f%velve handred Ui he »hei, 
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After tlie siege of Jaffa the plague began to exhibit itself 
with a little more virulence. We lost between seven and eio-ht 
hundred men by the contagion during the campaign of Syria. ^ 
During our inarch on St. Jean d’Acre, which was com- 
menced on the 14th of March, the army neither obtained 
the brilliant triumphs nor encountered the numerous obstacles 
spoken of in certain works. Nothing of importance occurred 
but a rash skirmish of General Lannes, who, in s^iite of con- 
trary orders from Bonaparte, obstinately pursued a troop of 
mountaineers into the passes of Nablous. On returning, he 
found the mountaineers placed in ambush in great numbers 


wliicli was done. The reason was, that amongst the garrison of Jaffa, a nuni- 
bcr of Turkish trooi^s were discovered whom I had taken a short time before 
at El-Arisli, and sent to Bagdad upon their parole not to serve again, or to 
ho fouiul in ariUvS against me for a year. I had caused them, to be escorted 
twelve leagues on their way to Bagdad by a division of my army. But those 
Turks, instead of proceeding to Bagdad, threw themselves into Jaffa, de- 
fended it to the last, and cost me a number of brave men to take it, wdiose 
lives would have been spared if the others had not reinforced the garrison of 
Jaffa. Moreover, before I attacked the town I sent them a dag of truce. 
Iinmodiatoly afterwards we saw the head of the bearer hoisted on. a pole 
over the wail. Now, if I had spared them again, and sent them away upon 
their parole, they would have directly gone to St. Jean d’Acre, where they 
would have played over again the same scene that they had done at J'aft’a- 
In iustioo to the lives of my soldiers, as every general ought to consider him- 
self as their father, and them as his children, I could not allow this. To 
leave as a guard a portion of my army, already small and reduced in number, 
in coiisequence of the breach of faith of those wretches, was impossible. 
lncl(H‘,d, to liave acted otherwise than as I did would probably have caused 
the destruction of my whole army. I therefore, availmg myself of the 
r edits of war, which authorize the putting to death prisoners taken under 
such circiuinstances, independently of the right given to me by taking the 
<nty bv assault, and that of retaliation on the Turks, ordered that the prison- 
ers taken at El-Arish who, in defiance of their capitulation, had been found 
iKMiiMie'- arms against me, sliould he selected out and shot. The rest, amount- 
in''' hra <‘,oiisiderable number, were spared. I would,” continued he, ‘‘do 
the sarnie thing again to-morrow, and so would Wellington or any general 
commaruUng an army under similar circumstances” (A Voice jrorn JSt. 


SavaW (tome i. p. 154) gives a similar account, but he was not p-^sent. 
'I’liidi'M (touK! V. p. 447) accepts tliis account. Jomim (tome i. pp. a 
irood iudixc', treats tlie act as nnia.stihabl0 by public law, but pustmable by re- 
ciiimcitv / c. oousidfsniiK the treatment the French would cei-tamly have 
uie.l. vVitil. froiu the Turks” kanfrey (tome i. jip. 393-396) of course throws the 
whole weiKlit of hlaiue on Napoleon, denying there was any difcculty m 
f(auliiig t,lm prisoners. It will be noticed that Bourrienne denies one of tl e 
reasons gi vtm at St. Helena, tliat it was known the men formed of the 

irarrison of Hl-Arish. Some protesiatioiis were made among the oflicerit,. 

^ 1 Sir Walter Scott says, tliat Heaven sent this pestilence ainoiigi^t us to 

avenge, the massacre of iTaffa. The pestilence had its 

th(^ inassacre, for Klcher’s division caught the seeds of the 

at l)a,mietta. It was developed and propagated on onr march, and. was 

ried into Syria with us. — Ro'tLTvieyiiie, 
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auHin^^st Turks, tlii‘ \viii(iinj 4 *s uf whirli ilr-y wrru \vu‘ll 

(|uaiiilrti with, uiirma* tliuy tirrti rlusr ii|hui (.nr lrM(i|.s, 

sitiiatiuii iMMiilrrrd thrta imablr t.t» ih'lund f Im'M* .*’i v**;;. 1 

thr t iiiiu ()i‘ t his Inuii.'-ii ajul usuiuss rat ‘'rpri ;**. (''>|«rria!i\ 

tht^ hrin ;4 was hrisk, r*i>!iauai-h- lanris iaqfut 

aial, it must hu. (-on fuss(*ii, his aayur ua-^ iial natural. 

Nahhuisians haitrd at 1 in* ( ut flu* lunuuiain 

iMUiapaTtf rriiruarhtMi Lann*-s ’uittcrly fur hauny ust * 1 

rxpu.srd hiiiisr 11', an*I “ sar i'i tired, w it laMi! any uiijrrt, m, 

hrr t.r hrav«‘ inrn/' Lannrs r\ru-..‘(i hiinsrlt' h\ 

ihr iinuuit ainurrs had dutird him, and hr wisiirci t u r 1 1 

t.lu* i’alii»lr. “ W’r arr nut in a runditiun t** plav thu J^Wao 

fj;’rrt‘r,” rrpIitMl Napuit'uii. 

In fuur days wr urrivrd hrturr St. .Iran d*.\iT«*, w}h*’I'0 'vv 
I rarnud that I\jrz/.ar had rut tiiV th** hrad <d' uur «*iiv"oy 
Mailly-dr •< ’hatt'an'Ilunaud, and thnfv,n hi > hudy intu I litat se 
in a sank 'rids rru'd pasha, wa.. qnilfy <d' a arrat nimil>ei‘ q 
simihir ivxu»*ut iuns. 'Fhr wavea I rripnait !y drM\ r dead Ixoclie 
inwards! hr ruasl, ami wu ranm iijmiu them uhil ! hat hi 1 1 

d’hr driailstd t hr .di'’,a* ‘d’ Am* arr wrll knu''An, .Alt liong 
surruund«'<i hy a wall, fiankrd with :.truu’': tuwrrr., and 
hrsiiirs, a hmad and drrp ditrh tlrtrudrii hy wnrk:;, t h i ss littl 
fnriri‘ss did nut apprar likrly tu Indd out ayaiir t. 
va.lnr ami th** skill nf mir riirps nt rnpinrrrs and art.illc*ry 
lad, Ihr rasr and rajudity with vvldi'h *hdf'a hat! In'ru 
urrasiniM'd ns tu (j\'**rlu(»k in "auin* tirqrrr t hr ruin| u' i I'iiddv 
strrn.rtih <d‘ thr two plar-rs. ami th** dilfrrritrr (d tisrir 
livr situatiums. At- tfatta wr had sulilrirnt atldh-ry:- S 

dran ilWrt’r Wr Itad md. At datfa u** had tu dr.d unU* w i Idi 
yarriiam Irt't. tu itsrli : at St. .Iran d'Arrr wr wrrr tjppit:wful 1 
a parris-<»n si rripd hrnrd h\ ndni'urrrnirii! ■- uf nirn ait«| su 
plirs ttf pruvi:-d(ni.-.. rupjittrtrd h\ thr khrdi--di tlrri, .mi id a 
sistrd Ity Isuiupran rU'irnrf*. 

Sir Sidnry Smith wars, hrumd duuht. thr man whudii'l iis^ tl 
*;Tt‘airst. injur\ d Mm'h Irr, hr»*n .'.aid rtsqHThn- hi. rt#itiiiiiii 

* Sir SicnH'V Hiiiillt w:tH fh*« only Kn‘*li'dmt;nt tlir fhitu (*3.f "\V<‘ 

\vIh> «|i'f#*an-(| HI uallf.ii'V r|H*f4f iMUn. TIp’ 

man u|>|iuu*(l him, Sir John M* m; um'* • nm j«'|ir»| tr» riiakr 
ratO'Jii flioniirh llir <tf hih fdTfr. 




cations with the General-in-Chief. The reproaches which the 
latter cast upon him for endeavoring to seduce the soldiers and 
officers of the army by tempting offers were the more singular, 
even if they were well founded, inasmuch as these means are 
frequently employed by leaders in war.^ As to the embark- 
ing of French prisoners on board a vessel in which the plague 
existed, the improbability of the circumstance alone, but 
especially the notorious facts of the case, repel this odious 
accusation. I observed the conduct of Sir Sidney Smith 
closely at the time, and I remarked in him a chivalric spirit, 
which sometimes hurried him into trifling eccentricities ; but 
I affirm that his behavior towards the French was that of a 
gallant enemy. I have seen many letters, in which the 
writers informed him that they ^^were very sensible of the 
good treatment which the French experienced when they fell 
into his hands.” Let any one examine Sir Sidney’s conduct 
before the capitulation of El-Arish, and after its rupture, and 
then they can judge of his character.^ 


1 At one time the French General was so disturbed by them as to en- 
deavor to put a stop to them, which object he effected by interdicting all 
communication with the English, and signifying, in an order of the day, that 
their Commodore was a madman. This, being believed in the army, so 
enraged Sir Sidney Smith, that in his wrath he sent a challenge to Napoleon. 
The latter replied, that he had too many weighty affairs on his hands to 
trouble himself in so trifling a matter. Had it, indeed, been the great Marl- 
borough, it might have been worthy his attention. Still, if the English sailor 
was absolutely bent upon fighting, he would send him a bravo from the 
army, and allow them a small portion of neutral ground, where the mad 
Commodore might land, and satisfy his humor to the full. — Editor of 183() 
Edition. 

2 Napoleon, when at St. Helena, in speaking of the siege of Acre, said, 
Sidney Smith is a brave officer. He displayed considerable ability in the 

treaty for the evacuation of Egypt by the French. He took advantage of 
the discontent which he found to prevail amongst the French troops at being 
so long away from Franco, and other circumstances. He manifested great 
honor in scilding immediately to Kle'ber the refusal of Lord Keith to ratify 
the treaty, which saved the French army; if he had kept it a secret seven or 
eight days longer, Cairo would have been given up to the Turks, and the 
French many necu'.ssarily obliged to surrender to the Englisli. He also 
showed great humanity and honor in all his proceedings towards the French 
who fell into his hands. He landed at Havre, for some sottise of a het he 
had made, according to some to go to the theatre; others said it was for 
espionage; however tliat may be, he was arrested and confined in the Temple 
as a spy; and at one time it was intended to try and execute him. Shortly 
after l' returned from Italy he wrote to me from his prison, to request that I 
would intercede for liim; hut, under the circumstances in which he was 
taken, I could do nothing for him. He is active, intelligent, intriguing, and 
indefatigabh^; but I believe that he is mezzo pazo. 

“ The chief cause of the failure at Acre was, that he took all my battering 
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All our maiicBuvres, our works, and attacks were made w'i'tli 
that levity and carelessness which over-conhdence inspires. 
Kleber, whilst walking with me one day in the lines of oxxr 
camp, frequently expressed his surprise and discontent. a^lxe 
trenches,” said he, ^^do not come up to my knees.” Besieg:iirg 
artillery was, of necessity, required: we commenced witli 
held artillery. This encouraged the besieged, who perceived 
the weakness of our resources. The besieging artillery, con- 
sisting only of three twenty-four pounders and six eig'li'fcceii- 
pounders, was not brought up until the end of April, and t)e- 
fore that period three assaults had taken place with, 
serious loss. On the 4th of May our powder began to fail ns. 
This cruel event obliged us to slacken our hre. We also 
wanted shot; and an order of the day fixed a price to be g-iven 
for all balls, according to their calibre, which might be picked 
up after being fired from the fortress or the two ships of tlxe 
line, the Tiger and Theseus^ which were stationed on eack side 
of the harbor. These two vessels embarrassed the commnni- 
cation between the camp and the trenches 5 but thougdi tTLey* 
made much noise, they did little harm. A ball from one of 
them killed an officer on the evening the siege was raised. 

The enemy had within the walls some excellent rifle m eia, 
chiefly Albanians. They placed stones, one over the ottLex*, 
on the walls, put their firearms through the interstices, a.iid 
thus, completely sheltered, fired with destructive precision- 

train, which was on hoard of several snaall vessels. Had it not been for t'iria-fc, 
I would have taken Acre in spite of him. He behaved very bravely, 
was well seconded by Phillipeaux, a Frenchman of talent, who had stii,clie<l 
with me as an engineer. There was a Major Douglas also, who behaved vei-.y* 
gallantly. The acquisition of five or six hundred seamen as gunners wsxs k 
great advantage to the Turks, whose spirits they revived, and wliom tliey 
showed how to defend the fortress. But he committed a great fault in rruxl'C- 
ing sorties, which cost the lives of two or three hundred brave fellows w1t;l 1 - 
out the possibility of success. For it was impossible he could 
against the number of the French who were before Acre. I would l^/y sx 
wager that he lost half of his crew in them. He dispersed proclamations 
amongst my troops, which certainly shook some of them, and I in conse- 
quence published an order, stating that he was mad, and forbidding all coin.— 
munication with him. Some days after he sent, by means of a flag of tmoo , 
a lieutenant or a midshipman with a letter containing a challenge to me t:o 
meet him at sorne place he pointed out in order to fight a duel. I laugliecl cffc 
this, and sent him back an intimation that when he hrouglit Marlborbugjlx •fcr> 
light me I would meet him. Notwithstanding this, I like the cliaract,er 
of the man'’ {Voice from St, Helena, vol. i. p. 208). 



JOBATH OF GENERAL CAFFAUELLL 


ISo 

On tlie Otli of April, General Caffarelli, so well known for 
lais conrag'e and talents, was passing tlirougli the trench his 
liand I'esting as he stooped on his hip, to preserve the equi- 
librium wjnich his wooden leg impaired; his elbow only was 
i*aised above the trench. He was warned that the eiiemv's 
shot, fired, close upon us, did not miss the smallest object. 
He paid no attention to any observation of this kind, and in 
a. few instants his elbow-joint was fractured. Amputation of 
the arm was judged indispensable. The General survived 
the operation eighteen days. Bonaparte went regularly 
twice a day to his tent. By his order, added to my friend- 
ship for Gaffarelli, I scarcely ever quitted him. Shortly 
"before he expired he said to me, ^^My dear Bonrrienne, be 
so good as to read to me Yoltaire’s preface to the Esiyrlt des 
XtoisJ^ YVlien I returned to the tent of the General-in-Chief 
he asked, How is Caffarelli ? I replied, ^‘He is near his 
end ; but He asked me to read him Voltaire’s preface to the 
ILsprit dcrS Lois. He has just fallen asleep.” Bonaparte 
said, Ba.lx ! to wish to hear that preface ? how singular I ” 
He went to see Caftarelli, but he was still asleep. I returned 
to him tlxat evening, and received his last breath. He died 
with the \xtmost composure. His death was equally regretted 
by the sold.iers and the men of science who accompanied ns. 
It was a jiast regret, fully due to that distinguished, man, in 
whom very extensive information was united with great 
courage a.xxd an amiable disposition. 

On the 10th of May, when an assault took place, Bona- 
parte proceeded at an early hour to the trenches.^ Croisier, 
who was ixientioned on our arrival at Damanhour, and on the 
capture of Jaffa, had in vain courted death since the coiii- 
inencemeiit of the siege. Life had become insupportable to 
him since the unfortunate affair at Jaffa. He as usual accom- 
panied his General to the trenches. Believing that the ter- 
minatioix of the siege, which was supposed to be near, would 
postpone indefinitely the death which he sought, he mounted 
a battery. In this situation his tall figure uselessly provoked 

1 Sir Sidney Smith, in his official report of the assault of the 8th of May, 
says that HSfapoleon was distinctly seen directing the operation. 
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all the enemy's sln/fs. 
you; you have no husiiu':-.'^ lh» i - . 
ami imperative tom*. Timi i :■ i. 
rep]}'. A moment alter a . 

Amputation was not i-uii-mei* i 
of our departure la* wa;> plae? i . a 
by sixteen nH*n alternatrl;, , • : / 

last farewell between (iara !.. 

tetanus. His modest ttunb aa; i; ' > 
The siege of St. dt'an fi'Arr* : : 

tha,t time tught assaults ami ? .>• ■ » 
the assault of the «Sth ot .Ma\ Oi. ir * 
into tlie town. \'i(‘tor\ \va. a j> d - 
having l)e(‘n taken in »' i , ! 

approached without, some < ;! 

men who litid (‘iiiered weit' . 

barricaded. Tlie cries, thi- hje.m-a * * 

through tin* strcf-ts throwiicr. .i» » * so; , 
eountiyy dust in the air. e\» '!««i i a* 
desperate resistance, uhi»'h iri.-aom 
occupation of iiie town bv a 
themselves left without .a .; i l.io. . . 
breacli. Alany who emdd mit i» L a 
During this assault lt{u<»e. whu v. 
wounded in tlii* right Ibigh b\ f!<» | ‘ 

against tin* fortilieatitms. ibuiuem. 
carried awtiy the ile.^h lu»nj ih»* I- ! « 
touched. lie IuhI a t*'nt m .. a,!. .. 
ai<F>s de vam }> ; but: for lu:> l-i 
miin*, and I seareely evtu p?nH* 4 l,,i 
one day a, bout mHui, | tmin.l lorn ra a 
exc(*ssiv(* beat had eonipellrii bui^ ! 
and ])a,rt ol his wound ua:* « \ | 

wliiclj had ('rawled up (hr Ir- m| fh. , ^ 
very near to the wound. I wa. |n f :o 
giound. I he Ninhlrii mofaniMf h.iu 
We often bathed in {f,.- ,,, , 
perliaps after taking a dmib],. 



appjsarance of a mahdi. l ; 

our heads, which- appeared above water. I am not awa 
■fcliat any accident was occasioned by their cannonade ; b 
a.s we were beyond reach of their guns, we paid scarcely ai 
a.tteiition to the firing. It was even a subject of amuseme 
■fco us. 

Had our attack on St. Jean d’Acre been less precipitai 
a.iid had the siege been, undertaken according to the rules 
^var, the place would not have held out three days j o; 
^XiSsault, like that of the 8th of May, would have been suJ 
oient. If, in the situation in which we were on the day wh 
■We first came in sight of the ramparts of Acre, we had ma< 
a. less inconsiderate estimate of the strength of the place ; 
w e had likewise taken into consideration the active co-opei 
■fcion of the English and the Ottoman Porte, our absolute wa 
of artillery of sufficient calibre, our scarcity of gunpowd 
and the difficulty of procuring food, we certainly should n 
Have undertaken the siege ; and that would have been by f 
■fclre wisest course. 

Towards the end of the siege the General-in-Chief receive 
intelligence of some trifling insurrections in northern Egy] 
.A.X 1 angel had excited them, and the heavenly niesseng( 
wlio had condescended to assume a name, was called f 
dVEahdi, or El Mohdy. This religious extravagance, howev( 
did. not last long, and tranquillity was soon restored. A 
tliat the fanatic Mahdi, who shrouded himself in mystei 
sncceeded in doing was to attack our rear by some vagabonc 
•wHose illusions were dissipated by a few musket shots. 


CHAPTEE XIX. 
1799. 


The siege of Acre raised — Attention to names in bulhains — Oigatit l»fu 

jegt — The Druses — Mount Carmel— The womuicd and inf<‘<‘tt*d 

Order to march on foot — Loss of our cannon — A Nablousian lir<‘S at 

Bonaparte — Return to Jaffa— Bonaparte visits tln^ plague bosi)ital A 

potion given to the sick — Bonaparte’s statement at St. Helena. 

The siege of St. Jean d’Acre was raised on the 20th of JVlaA". 
It cost us a loss of nearly 3000 men, in killed, deaths hy tin* 
plague, or wounds. A great number were wounded mOTtall^’. 
In those veracious documents, the bulletins, the FreiicJi b>Hs 
was made 500 killed, and 1000 wounded, and tlie eiH*niy\s 
more than 15,000.^ 

Our bulletins may form curious materials for history ; Put. 
their value certainly will not depend on the crculit due to 
their details. Bonaparte attached the greatest importadua* t.o 
those documents, generally drawing them up himself, or o<h*- 
recting them, when written by another hand, if tlie coinposi 
tion did not please him. 

It must be confessed that at that time nothing so mtudi 
flattered self-love as being mentioned in a bulh^tin. 
parte was well aware of this ; he knew that to insert a, uaino 
in a bulletin was conferring a great honor, and tliai iks 
exclusion was a severe disappointment. General lh‘rihiri% 
to whom I had expressed a strong desire to (^xa,miiu* tin- 
works of the siege, took me over tlnmi ; but, notwithstandin-t 
liis promise of secrecy, he mentioned tlu^ eircumsta,n(ui to tin* 
General-in-Chief, who had desired me not to approa<di tin* 
works. ^^What did you go there for?” said Bonapari.o i<> 
me, with some severity; ''that is not your phuie.” I rt‘pliod 
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Berthier told me that no assault would take place that 
; and he believed there would be no sortie^ as the garrison 
made one the preceding evening. What matters that ? 
X'liere might have been another. Those who have nothing to 
in such jDlaces are always the first victims. ^ Let every 
mind his own business. Wounded or killed, I would not 
have noticed you in the bulletin. You would have been 
la.'u.ghed at, and that justly.’’ 

Bonaparte, not having at this time experienced reverses, 
lia.'ving continually proceeded from triumph to triumph, con- 
fi-dently anticipated the taking of St. Jean d’Acre. In his 
le-t-bers to the generals in Egypt he fixed the 25th of April for 
blie accomplishment of that event. He reckoned that the 
gi'a.iid assault against the tower could not be made before that 
; it took place, however, twenty-four hours sooner. He 
wo'ote to Desaix on the 19th of April, “I count on being 
3XLa.ster of Acre in six days.” On the 2d of May he told 
Jxxiiot, Our 18 and 24 pounders have arrived. We hope to 
enter Acre in a few days. The fire of their artillery is com- 
pletely extinguished,” Letters have been printed, dated 30th 
■Floreal^ (19th May), in which he announces to Dugua and to 
Ponssielgue that they can rely on his being in Acre on 6th 
PI o real (25th April). Some mistake has evidently been 
itxa.d.e. ^^The slightest circumstances produce the greatest 
evrexits,” said Napoleon, according to the Memorial of St. 
BTe^lena: ''had St. Jean d’Acre fallen, I should have changed 
tire face of the world,” And again, "the fate of the East lay 
iir that small town.” This idea is not one which he first 
l^o^a-n to entertain at St. Helena; he often repeated the very 
SctiXLe words at St. Jean d’Acre. On the shore of Ptolemais 
gig:a.ntic projects agitated him, as doubtless, regret for not 
lia.'ving carried them into execution tormented him at St. 
Helena. 

.A-lmost every evening Bonaparte and myself used to walk 

^ It may be noted that this has always been a common belief among sol- 
clioi’S, an idea supported by the frequent wounds and death of persons volun- 
t, airily engaged in operations. • r 

2 If in these latter letters for 30th Flor^al we read 30th Germinal (19th 
jVry^U), the letters to Caffarelli, Dugua, and to Poussielgue will agree in then 
<la.t:es with those to Desaix. 
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As soon as I returned to my tent I committed to paper this 
conversation^ which was then quite fresh in my memory ; and 
I may venture to say that every word I put down is correct. 
I may add, that during the siege our camp was constantly 
filled with the inhabitants, who invoked Heaven to favor our 
arms, and prayed fervently at every assault for our success, 
many of them on their knees, with their faces to the city. 
The people of Damascus, too, had offered the keys to Bona- 
parte. Thus everything contributed to make him confident 
in his favorite plan. 

The troops left St. Jean d’Acre on the 20th of May, taking 
advantage of the night to avoid a sortie from the besieged, 
and to conceal the retreat of the army, which had to march 
three leagues along the shore, exposed to the fire of the Eng- 
lish vessels lying in the roads of Mount Carmel. The re- 
moval of the wounded and sick commenced on the 18th and 
19th of May. 

Bonaparte then made a proclamation, which from one end 
to the other offends against truth. It has been published in 
many works. The season of the year for hostile landing is 
there very dexterously placed in the foreground ; all the rest 
is a deceitful exaggeration. It must be observed that the 
proclamations which Bonaparte regarded as calculated to 
dazzle an ever too-credulous public were amplifications often 
ridiculous and incomprehensible upon the spot, and which 
only excited the laughter of men of common sense. In all 
Bonaparte’s correspondence there is an endeavor to disguise 
his reverses, and impose on the public, and even on his own 
generals. Eor example, he wrote to General Dugua, com- 
mandant of Cairo, on the 15th of February, will bring you 
plenty of prisoners and flags ! ” One would almost be inclined 
to say that he had resolved, during his stay in the East, thus 
to pay a tribute to the country of fables.^ 

1 The prisoners and flaj?s were sent. The Turkish dag^s were entrusted 
hy Bertliier to tlie Adjutant-Commandant Boyer, who conducted a convoy 
of sick and wounded to Ej^ypt. Sidney Smitli acknowledges the loss of 
some flags by the Turks. The Turkish prisoners were used as carriers of the 
litters for the wounded, and were, for the most part, brought into Egypt 
(Erretirfi, tome i. pp. 47 and 160). See also Lanfrey (tome i. p- 403) as to 
prisoners and flags. 
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^H-oloaded sky in all its brightness, was often darkened by 
oiair conflagrations. On our right lay the sea ; on our left, and 
belnixid ns, the desert made by ourselves ; before were the 
pi^ivations and sufferings which awaited us. Such was our 
tx'xxe sitnation. 

"SPVe reached Tentoura on the 20th of May, when a most 
opp>ressive heat prevailed, and produced general dejection, 
had nothing to sleep on but the parched and burning 
sa.xi<i 5 on our right lay a hostile sea; our losses in wounded 
sick were already considerable since leaving Acre ; and 
tliox'e was nothing consolatory in the future. The truly 
affiieting' condition in which the remains of an army called 
ti'^'tc'mphcLnt were plunged, produced, as might well be ex- 
p^Gted, a corresponding impression on the mind of the 
G-Gineral-in-Chief. Scarcely had he arrived at Tentoura when 
ordered his tent to be pitched. He then called me, and 
witili a mind occupied by the calamities of our situation, dic- 
ta^-fcod an order that every one should march on foot ; and that 
the Horses, mules, and camels should be given up to the 
woxanded, the sick, and infected who had been removed, and 
wlxo still showed signs of life. Carry that to Berthier,^’ said 
He ; and the order was instantly despatched. Scarcely had I 
i*et;xa.riied to the tent when the elder Vigogne, the Generahin- 
Clxiefls groom, entered, and raising his hand to his cap, said, 
<3reneral, what horse do you reserve for yourself ? In the 
ststte of excitement in which Bonaparte was this question irri- 
tant; Gd him so violently that, raising his whip, he gave the man 
a SGvere blow on the head, saying in a terrible voice, Every 
oriG must go on foot, you rascal — I the first I Do you not 
kixow the order ? Be off.^’ 

DEvery one in parting with his horse was now anxious to 
a, VO id giving it to any unfortunate individual supposed to be 
sixfTering from plague. Much pains were taken to ascertain 
tlxG nature of the diseases of the sick ; and no difficulty was 
ni£Lcie in accommodating the wounded or amputated. Eor my 
I Had an excellent horse, a mule, and two camels, all 
wTiioh I gave up with the greatest pleasure; but I confess that 
I directed my servant to do all he could to prevent an infected 
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Some tents were pitched on axi eminence near the garden 
east of Jaffa. Orders were gi^^xx directly to undermine th 
fortifications and blow them up ^ and on the 27th of Ma} 
upon the signal being given, the town was in a moment lai 
bare. An hour afterwards the Oeneral-in-Chief left his ten 
and repaired to the town, accoi:trpanied by Berthier, soin 
physicians and surgeons, and his usual staff, I was also on 
of the party. A long and sad deliberation took place on tli 
question which now arose relative to the men who were ir 
curably ill of the plague, or who -were at the point of deatl 
After a discussion of the most sor^ious and conscientious kin 
it was decided to accelerate a moments, by a potion, 

death which was inevitable, andl which would otherwise b 
painful and cruel. 

Bonaparte took a rapid view of the destroyed ramparts c 
the town and returned to the liospital, where there -wer 
men whose limbs had been ainpixtated, many wounded, man 
afflicted with ophthalmia, whose lamentations were distresj 
ing, and some infected with the plague. The beds of the las 
description of patients were to hlxe right on entering the hrs 
ward. I walked by the General^ s side, and I assert that 
never saw him touch any one of the infected. And wh 
should he have done so ? They were in the last stage of th 
disease. dSTot one of them spokie. a word to him, and Bon£ 
parte well knew that he possess e<l no protection against th 
plague. Is Fortune to be again l)x*ought forward here ? Sh 
had, in truth, little favored him during the last few months 
when he had trusted to her favons. I ask, why should he hav 
exposed himself to certain deatlx^ and have left his army i 
the midst of a desert created "by our ravages, in a desolat 
town, without succor, and withoixt; the hope of ever receivin 
any ? Would he have acted rightly in doing so — he who wa 
evidently so necessary, so iiulisp>e^n sable to his army; lie o 
whom depended at that nioineiit tlie lives of all who had sm 
vived the last disaster, and who lia.d proved their attachmen 
to him by their sufferings, their privations, and their ui 
shaken courage, and who had doxxe all that he could have re 
quired of mep, and whose only tx*n.st was in him ? 
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left with him, and that the Turks Avere close at our heels. 
Bonaparte truly said, while walking through the rooms of the 
hospital, that the Turks would be at Jaffa in a few hours. 
With this conviction, would he have left the head apothecary 
in that town ? 

Kecourse has been had to suppositions to support the con- 
trary belief to what I state. Eor example, it is said that the 
infected patients Avere embarked in ships of war. There 
were no such ships. Where had they disembarked, who had 
received them, Avhat had been done with them ? ISTo one 
speaks of them.^ Others, not doubting that the infected men 
died at Jaffa, say that the rearguard under Kleber, by order 
of Bonaparte, delayed its departure for three days, and only 
began its march when death had put an end to the sufferings 
of these unfortunate beings, unshortened by any sacrifice. 
All this is incorrect. No rearguard was left — it could not 
be done. Pretence is made of forgetting that the ramparts 
were destroyed, that the town was as open and as defenceless 
as any village, so this small rearguard would have been left 
for certain destruction. The dates themselves tell against 
these suppositions. It is certain, as can be seen by the offi- 
cial account, that we arrived at J affa on 24th May, and stayed 
there the 25th, 26th, and 27th. We left it on the 28th. 
Thus the rearguard, which, according to these writers, left 
on the 29th, did not remain, even according to their own 
hypothesis, three days after the army to see the sick die. In 
reality it left on the 29th of May, the day after we did. 
Plere are the very words of the Major-General (Berthier) in 
his official account, written under the eye and under the dicta- 
tion of the Commander-in-Chief : — 

The army arrived at Jaffa 5tli Prairial (24th May), and remained there 
the dth, Vth, and 8th (25th-27th May). This time was employed in pun- 
ishing the village, which had behaved badly. The fortifications of Jaffa 


1 Erreura (tome i. pp. 30, 37, 87, and 103, etc.) fully proves that many 
sick were sent by sea as well as by land, and gives the names of the vessels 
employed, tlie officers iii charge, the ports of landing, etc. Sir Sidney 
Smith reports that he captured, but released and sent to Damietta, some if 
not all those sent by sea. Bourrienne himself seems to have afterwards 
practically admitted he was wrong about the difficulty of removing the sick 
{Err ears, tome i. p. 41). 
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the unavoidable eonseqtieiM'o «♦! thi andet s d e ui. 

Vi‘ry' disaereeabh* details mud ha’**- i»« » h » id . 3 . t j lid’,.- -i!,,d 
it was tliouixlit nnu't* advi.diblo to :e-?d «<h lie- eilev, ? 

Hut what did NapoleMit hunerit ‘oy »’ 3 ! fie- '-edd*'^ '*"t 

Ibdoua. ? His statenient tind*- \\,i- t** Eu*- Im';'.. en,: rU.Ad 
“I ordi‘r«‘d a- eomsultat ion a-, lowli.d ir,. '.i 1 ,. 'Ut d-en. 

Tin* report wideh was made etaU’d that fle-i.-tt-r. Mr 

ei^L^ht. men {the que.-dioli r-. in»f abMuf f In- 1 . .i.iu,’.-) 

ously* ill thaj they rtuild not bo' i.^-y »eel 1 .-.*,d!, h,.Mi 

and \V<mld besides infer! the rrid .<! tie -uie-. ,;dl. Ii.r 

It- was tlnutidd it would b»* an a* f eu d I m ..ed 

their d(‘ath a lew hoiu’e.” | I’lnm e> , ? d* Ldd* ^d *!,,■■ ;,ifit 
men cd‘ tin* rearduard. who. ji y, prid.-inbd, -..le !]4*-iii de : 
iaak<‘ no doubt that the ‘dofv ‘d .» ,5 , ih*. 

inveution of |fen.»» . Hr wa*^ a* babl-N r. 1 e.? , 

story badly, and rrpra!»*d j! I n.d e oe.-'i 

liavo been a erimr t»» oiv»ea «oe’.o.i *».■ f jid^'^d-i m, 

Hh* contrary, il uttuld ba-.r iM-i-n *.b*-e; d< .d 
reasfuj. Where y, ||jr njan wIim WMiibi u-t. u, -u. h d;, deei, 
Inivo preferred a nrompi draflo to 1.00,- 
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but bis constant reply was, ‘^My dear fellow, you are a 
simpleton: you do not understand this business.’^ And he 
observed, when signing the bulletin, that he would yet fill 
the world with admiration, and inspire historians and poets. 

Our return to Cairo has been attributed to the insurrections 
which broke out during the unfortunate expedition into 
Syria. Nothing is more incorrect. The term insurrection 
cannot be properly applied to the foolish enterprises of the 
angel El-Mahdi in the Bohahire’h, or to the less important 
disturbances in the Charkyeh. The reverses experienced 
before St. J ean d’ Acre, the fear, or rather the prudent antici- 
pation of a hostile landing, were sufficient motives, and the 
only ones, for our return to Egypt. What more could we do 
in Syria but lose men and time, neither of which the General 
had to spare ? 
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Mijnit ami Moiirai] Hry at th*‘ Xafrun f. r t’ ,- 

Pyrainiils ;q»|M'aranrr *4 an \i.it .m :>■■■*<’,, i r . .-f 
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tu r«*turn tu F.>irM|n» rhitfjt t.f iw** it:.' %u . I :■»•<... q. its- . aj ikifr-n 

JUk prninn*lrf| fh«- t tt-ut-r ■.•y, 

— IJntiapartn'.H arlitir*' ■ Hjh ha.i fr»-aJn.a-ni »4 /a* K:, i-^r? 

Iia«l hanlly Imm? lu . . ni 

fnniHai that th»' hra\n ami UvU^IaI. |k » v, a 
ci<*sr*'iiiliH;.; hy t li«’ l‘a\Minn. in !<< a a fMi 

rfiuformiii'nt tt hifh ha*! iM-rn f>»j' mnr lua*' i,-: » 
in tin* Bohalsi i'«‘‘|}. In all |«nnMfaht*. i-" 

Mniirad liny wa.M t lin n-ailt Iff urw.. li.- \i,i4 i.-'. r,.-! 

iiiK plans fnrnjnil at ruiraaiif imq.In, ais-l !!.*■ 4 . sn-P 

t.unk plann a Nlmrt fjum atii-r in tli*- iM.nl: ».? 

Mniu’aii haii srls'ntni! fhi' Natma L.ilrM f... },■!•. |.hr-, ,,1 

rntnln/, Vi nia. In tln’M* Jakna Muiaf ■aj.-: <|m | I.,. 

Bny uu Nuniii'r !,ntt Ijnfjrt'uf Mnral'n ffiaa .!,a, i 

iiiifirt! fu rrirnaf an»l tn prMrf«»-ii p-. i p,- *1, t ,,k. 

thni^rnat Pyraniitlh. f f'nrtaiul^^ in- -r p. .^4. nn’ : ! | 
in Fraiirik fijat l\lnnr;Ml hail a.M-i-na-.l f.i iP f!,,. 

|.!rnai Pyraaiitl fur fltn pnrpMsr of pa- Mia;* Iah Uh.*- u, 
pla! iiik^ C ’aii'ta ! 

Xapul.-uH x,ajil at Sf. Hrlr-nafPaf Mara! ium-Ij iM,.., 

Mtnira*! ha*! ||a' laffta' rrmann-sl !. i...... 

iniim-r ill lliM NaifMij Lai,,.-. |L,, |M. , , 

IIh' n«'3 |,n.ii,| n! Muia!‘-. ain^.i! P,* ,4! | k*. 

spins wnrn far iiinm Mur- niHaiar: f,, 

wn Ii:a| iintJmlniaP a fnnial in IFnpt M-ui.mI ’ 
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lat General Desaix was despatching a column from the 
of Egypt against him, that the Geiieral-imChief was 
)Out to follow his footsteps along the frontier of Gizeh, 
lat the hTatron Lakes and the Bohahire’h were occupied 
ces superior to his own, retired into Fayoum. 
aparte attached great importance to the destruction of 
d, whom he looked upon as the bravest, the most 
and most dangerous of his enemies in Egypt. As all 
its concurred in stating that Mourad, supported by the 
was hovering about the skirts of the desert of the prov- 
: Gizeh, Bonaparte proceeded to the Pyramids, there to 
different corps against that able and dangerous partisan, 
ideed, reckoned him so redoubtable that he wrote to 
, saying he wished fortune might reserve for him the 
of putting the seal on the conquest of Egypt by the 
ction of this opponent. 

bhe 14th of J uly Bonaparte left Cairo for the Pyramids, 
tended spending three or four days in examining the 
of the ancient necropolis of Memphis; but he was 
ily obliged to alter his plan. This journey to the Pyra- 
occasioned by the course of war, has given an opportu- 
or the invention of a little piece of romance. Some 
ous people have related that Bonaparte gave audiences 
! mufti and ulemas, and that on entering one of the 
Pyramids he cried out, Glory to Allah ! God only is 
ind Mahomet is his prophet Now the fact is, that 
)arte never even entered the great Pyramid. He never 
my thought of entering it. I certainly should have 
panied him had he done so, for I never quitted his side 
le moment in the desert. He caused some persons to 
into one of tlie great Pyramids while he remained out- 
and received from them on their return, an account of 
they had seen. In other words, they informed him 
was nothing to be seen ! 

the evening of the 15th of July, while we were taking a 
we perceived, on the road leading from Alexandria, an 
riding up to us in all haste. He brought to the General- 
ief a despatch from General Marmont, who was intrusted 
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interior. At this moment I observed in him the develop- 
ment of that vigorous character of mind which was excited 
by obstacles until it overcame them, that celerity of thought 
which foresaw everything. He was all action, and never for 
a moment hesitated. On the 16th of July, at four in the 
morning, he Avas on horseback and the army in full inarch. I 
cannot lielp doing justice to the presence of mind, prompti- 
tude of decision, and rapidity of execution which at this 
period of his life never deserted him on great occasions. 

We reached Ouardan, to the north of Gizeh, on the evening 
of the 16th ; on the 19th we arrived at Eahmahanie’h, and on 
the 23d at Alexandria, where every preparation was made for 
that memorable battle which, though it did not repair the im- 
mense losses and fatal consequences of the naval conflict of 
the same name, will always recall to tlie memory of French- 
men one of the most brilliant achievements of their arms.^ 

After the battle, Avhich took place on the 25th of July, 
Bonaparte sent a flag of truce on board the English Admiraks 

1 As M. de Bourrieiine gives no details of the battle, the following extract 
from the Due de Kovigo’s Memoirs^ tome i. p. 167, will supply the de- 
ficiency:— 

“ General Bonaparte left Cairo in the utmost haste to place himself at the 
head of the troops which he had ordered to quit their cantonments and march 
down to the coast. 

“ Whilst the General was making these arrangements and coming in 
person from Cairo, the trooi)S on board the Turkish fleet had effected a land- 
ing and taken possession of the fort of Aboukir, and of a redoubt placed 
behind the village of that name which ought to have been put into a state of 
defence six months before, but had been completely neglected. 

“The Turks had nearly destroyed the weak garrisons, that occupied those 
two military points when General Marinont (who commanded at Alexan- 
dria) came to their relief. This general, seeing the two posts in the power of 
the Turks, returned to shut himself up in Alexandria, where he would prob- 
ably have been blockaded by the Turkish army had it not been for the 
arrival of General Bonaparte with his forces, who was very angry when he 
saw that the fort and redoubt had been taken; but he did not blame Mar- 
mont for retreating to Alexandria with the forces at his disposal. 

“ General Bonaparte arrived at midnight with his guides and the remain- 
ing part of his army, and ordered the Turks to be attacked the next morning. 
In this battle, as in the preceding ones, the attack, the encounter, and the 
rout were occurrences of a moment, and the result of a single movement on 
the part of our troops. The whoh‘. Turkish army plunged into the sea to re- 
gain its ships, leaving behind them everything they had brought on shore. 

“ Whilst tliis event was occurring on the seashore a pasha had left the field 
of battle with a corps of about 3000 men in order to throw himself into the 
fort of Aboukir. They soon f(‘lt the extremities of thirst, which compelled 
them, aft(‘r the lapse of a few days, to surrender unconditionally to General 
Menou, who was left 1o close the oi)erations connected with the recently de- 
feated Turkish army.” 
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tion. that the English cruisers might have no knowledge 
of Avhat was going on. He afterwards arranged wdtli Gan- 
theauine the course he wished to take. Ho details escaped’ 
liis attention. 

Eonaparte concealed his preparations Avitli much care, hut 
still some vague rumors crept abroad. General Dugua, the 
coininaiidaut of Cairo, whom he had just left for the purpose 
of einbarking-, wrote to him on the 18th of August to the fol- 
lowing effect ; 

1 have this moment heard that it is reported at the Institute you are 
about to return to France, taking with you Monge, Berthollet, Berthier, 
Eaiines, and Murat. This news has spread like lightning through the 
city, and I should not be at all surprised if it produce an unfavorable 
effect, which, however, I hope you will obviate. 

Eonaparte embarked five days after the receipt of Dugua’s 
letter^ and, as may be supposed, without replying to it. 

On the 18th of August he wrote to the divan of Cairo as 
follows : 

I set out to-morrow for Menouf, whence I intend to make various 
excursions in the Delta, in order that I may myself witness the acts of 
oppression which are committed there, and acquire some knowledge of 
the people. 

IrTe told tlie army but half the truth : 

The news from Europe (said he) has determined me to proceed to 
France. I leave the command of the army to General Kleber. The army 
shall hear from me forthwith. At present I can say no more. It costs 
me mnch pain to quit troops to whom I am so strongly attached. But my 
absence will be but temporary, and the general I leave in command has 
the confidence of the Government as well as mine. 

I have now shown, the true cause of General Bonaparte’s 
depai-ture for Europe. This circumstance, in itself perfectly 
iiatAiral, has been the subject of the most ridiculous conjec- 
tiu*es to those who always wish to assign extraordinary causes 
for simple events. There is no truth whatever in the assertion 
of his having planned his departure before the battle of 
Aboukir. Such an idea never crossed his mind. He had no 
thought whatever of his departure for Erance when he made 
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"t-lie journey to the Pyramids, nor ev(‘ii wlieii lu* I'ocudved 
news of the landing of the Anglo-Turkish iorc<‘. 

■ At the end of December, 1798 Boiiai)a,rte thus \vn»t{‘ to the 
Directory: are without any luuvs fi-oiu h'ra-iKa^ No 

courier has arrived since the iiionth ol dune.’’ 

Some writers have stated that we reecdvtul lunvs hy tho was’ 
of Tunis, Algiers, or Morocco; but there is no (a»n(a'a(li(*tiiig a, 
positive fact. At that period I had lu'en with Beiiaparl »* 
more than two years, and during that time not a, siiigb* 
despatch on any occasion arrived of the eonfiuits of \vlii<*b I 
"was ignorant. How then should the news alluded U> havt*. 
escaped me ? ^ 

Almost all those who endeavor to avert fr(,)m Ihmapartti t.he 
reproach of desertion quote a letter from the llirtHd^ory, (hiied 
tilie 26th of May, 1799. This letter may certainly ha,V(‘ l)cen 
•written, but it never reached its destination. ^^'hy theii 
sliould it be put upon record ? 

The circumstance I have stated above {hd-manimal iJm 
resolution of Bonaparte, and made him look uj)on Kgypt as 
an exhausted field of glory, which it was higdi time he had 


1 Details on the question of the coiTcspondcnce of Napolt^m with 1‘h-unco 
while he was in Egypt will be found in Colonel lung’s work, l.itru u 
2 parte (Paris, Charpentier, 1882), tome i. pp. 201-274. It scorns nm.st prolmldn 
"that Napoleon was in occasional communication with his fuiuily ami with 
some of the Directors by way of Tunis ami Tripoli. It woultfnot he his 
interest to let his army or perhaps even liourricmno know of the di.HushTs in 
Italy till he found that they wer<‘, sure to hear of tlnnn thnmgh the English. 
This would explain his affected ignoranc<ytiIl such a late <hite. On tie* lit li 
of April Barras received a despatch by which Naj>ol(‘on his intention 

of returning to France if the news brought l>v Ihumdiu wuh e.ontirnn'd. i hi 
tlie 26th of May 1799, threeof the Directors, Barras, RewhtdU and La It.n idl 
lere-Lepeaux, wrote to Napoleon that Admiral Bruix ha<I heem ord<*red to 
^tteinpt every means of bringing back his army. On th(» jruh of July Nano- 
leon seems to have received this and oilier hqtcrs. On tho lihth of Jnlv he 
warns Admiral Gaiitheaume to he ready to start. On th<^ 11 1 li of Srptonibrr 


He cannot bo said (,o bavo <t(woi'll-.l his post. I.anfri'-v 
that tlio oxisloiioo and receipt of ll'c Icllcr froiii 
Joseph denied by Bournenne is ja-oved by Miottttic coiiimiKHiirv. IIh- broilicr 

cfonsufatVrinoli*fo^'‘= ''j.'"”'*"';, 'I’liUcyrand t.liaiiUs tin- l•■l•l■n.•ll 

^oiisul at rripoli for sending news from Hgyi't. and for lot liii!'’ Itoioncicii. 
know what passed in Europe. Seo also liiontse (Marmont) tonu' i i» 'ill 
writing on the 24th December. 1708: “I have found an Aral, of who.. 'l a. 
sxire, and who shall start to-morrow for Dernc. ... This incaiiii can imikI 
t;o send a letter to Tripoli, for boats often go there.” can he mml 
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quitted; bo play another part in France. On his departure 
from Europe Bonaparte felt that his reputation was tottering. 
He wished to do something to raise up his glory, and to fix 
upon him the attention of the world. This object he had in 
great part accomplished; for, in spite of serious disasters, 
the French flag waved over the cataracts of the Hile and 
the ruins of Memphis, and the battles of the Pyramids and 
Aboukir were calculated in no small degree to dazzle the 
imagination. Cairo and Alexandria too were ours. Finding 
that the glory of his arms no longer supported the feeble 
power of the Directory, he was anxious to see whether he 
could not share it, or appropriate it to himself. 

A great deal has been said about letters and secret commu- 
nications from the Directory, but Bonaparte needed no such 
thing. He could do what he pleased : there was no power to 
check him ; such had been the nature of his arrangements on 
leaving France. He followed only the dictates of his own 
will, and probably, had not the fleet been destroyed, he would 
have departed from Egypt much sooner. To will and to do 
were with him one and the same thing. The latitude he 
enjoyed was the result of his verbal agreement with the 
Directory, whose instructions and plans he did not wish 
should impede his operations. 

Bonaparte left Alexandria on the 5th of August, and on the 
10th arrived at Cairo. He at first circulated the report of a 
journey to Upper Egypt. This seemed so much the more 
reasonable, as he had really entertained that design before he 
went to the Pyramids, and the fact was known to the army 
and the inhabitants of Cairo. Up to this time our secret had 
been studiously kept. However, General Lanusse, the com- 
mandant at Menouf, where we arrived on the 20th of August, 
suspected it. “You are going to France,” said he to me. 
My negative reply confirmed his suspicion. This almost 
induced me to believe the General-in-Chief had been the first 
to make the disclosure. General Lanusse, though he envied 
our good fortune, made no complaints. He expressed his 
sincere wishes for our prosperous voyage, but never opened 
his mouth on the subject to any one. 
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On the 21st of August we reached the wells of Birkett. 
The Arabs had rendered the water unfit for use, but the 
General-in-Chief was resolved to quench his thirst, and for 
this purpose squeezed the juice of several lemons into a glass 
of the water ; but he could not swallow it without holding his 
nose and exhibiting strong feelings of disgust. 

The next day we reached Alexandria, where the General 
informed all those who had accompanied him from Cairo that 
France was their destination. At this announcement joy was 
pictured in every countenance. 

General Kleber, to whose command Bonaparte had resigned 
the army, was invited to come from Damietta to Eosetta to 
confer with the General-in-Chief on affairs of extreme impor- 
tance. Bonaparte, in making an appointment which he 
never intended to keep, hoped to escape the unwelcome free- 
dom of K14ber’s reproaches. He afterwards wrote to him all 
he had to say ; and the cause he assigned for not keeping his 
appointment was, that his fear of being observed by the 
English cruisers had forced him to depart three days earlier 
than he intended. But when he wrote Bonaparte well knew 
that he would be at sea before Kleber could receive his letter. 
Kleber, in his letter to the Directory, complained bitterly of 
this deception. The singular fate that befell this letter will 
be seen by and by. 
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Otii; departure from Egypt — JCSTocturnal embarkation — M. Parseval Grand- 
maison — Oar course — Adverse winds — Fear of the English — Favora- 
ble weather— Vingt-et-un — Chess— We land at Ajaccio — Bonaparte’s 
pretended relations — Family domains — Want of money — Battle of Novi 
— Death of Joubert — Visionary schemes — Purchase of a boat — Depart- 
ure from Corsica— The English squadron — Our escape — The roads of 
Frejus — Our landing in France — The plague or the Austrians — Joy of 
the people — Tlie sanitary laws — Bonaparte falsely accused. 

were now to return to our country — again to cross the 
sea, to us so pregnant with danger — Caesar and his fortune 
■were once more to embark. But Caesar was not now advan- 
cing to the East to add Egypt to the conquests of the Eepub- 
lie. He was revolving in. his mind vast schemes, nnawed by 
Ltie idea of venturing everything to change in his own favor 
hhe Government for which he had fought. The hope of con- 
cqnering the most celebrated country of the East no longer 
e 25 : cited the imagination, as on our departure from France. 
Onr last visionary dream had vanished before the walls of St. 
J^an d^Acre, and we were leaving on the burning sands of 
Jilg;ypt most of our companions in arms. An inconceivable 
destiny seemed to urge us on, and we were obliged to obey its 
decrees. 

On the 23d of August^ we embarked on board two frigates. 
Idle Muiron^ and Carrere, Our number was between four and 
fi ve hundred. Such was our squadron, and such the formida.- 
l>le army with which l^onaparte had resolved, as he wrote to 
hlTe divan of Oairo, annihilate all his enemies.^^ This 

looasting might impoBC on those who did not see the real 
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state of things ; but what were we to think of it ? What 
Bonaparte himself thought the day after. 

The night was dark when we embarked in the frigates, 
which lay at a considerable distance from the port of Alexan- 
dria ; but by the faint light of the stars we perceived a cor- 
vette, which appeared to be observing our silent nocturnal 
embarkation.^ 

Next morning, just as we were on the point of setting sail, 
we saw coming from the port of Alexandria a boat, on board 
of which was M. Parseval Grandmaison. This excellent man, 
who was beloved by all of us, was not included among the 
persons whose return to France had been determined by the 
General-in-Chief. In his anxiety to get off Bonaparte would 
not hear of taking him on board. It will readily be conceived 
how urgent were the entreaties of Parseval j but he would 
have sued in vain had not Gantheaume, Monge, Berthollet, 
and I interceded for him. With some difficulty we overcame 
Bonaparte’s resistance, and our colleague of the Egyptian 
Institute got on board after the wind had filled our sails. 

It has been erroneously said that Admiral Gantheaume had 
full control of the frigates, as if any one could command 
when Bonaparte was present. On the contrary, Bonaparte 
declared to the admiral, in my hearing, that he would not 
take the ordinary course and get into the open sea. ^^Keep 
close along the coast of the Mediterranean,” said he, on the 
African side, until you get south of Sardinia. I have here 
a handful of brave fellows and a few pieces of artillery j if 
the English should appear I will run ashore, and with my 
party make my way by land to Oran, Tunis, or some other 

1 The horses of the escort had been left to run loose on the beach, and all 
was perfect stillness in Alexandria, when the advanced posts of the town 
were alarmed by the wild .scalloping of horses, which, from a natural instinct, 
were returning to Alexandria through the desert. The picket ran to arms 
on seeing horses ready saddled and bridled, which were soon discovered to 
belong to the regiment of guides. They at first thought that a misfortune 
had happened to some detachment in its pursuit of the Arabs. With these 
horses came also those of the generals who had embarked with General Bona- 
parte ; so that Alexandria was for a time in considerable alarm. The cav- 
alry was ordered to proceed in all haste in the direction whence the horses 
came, and every one was giving himself up to the most gloomy conjectures, 
when the cavalry returned To the city with the Turkish groom, who was 
bringing back General Bonaparte's horse to Alexandria {Memoirs of the 
Due de Rovigo) tome i. p. 182 ). 
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port, whence we may find an opportunity of getting liome.’^ 
This was his irrevocable determination. 

For twenty-one days adverse winds, blowing from west or 
northwest, drove us continually on the coast of Syria, or in 
the direction of Alexandria. At one time it was even pro- 
posed that we should again put into the port ; but Bonaparte 
declared he would rather brave every danger than do so. 
During the day we tacked to a certain distance northward, 
and in the evening we stood towards Africa until we came 
within sight of the coast. Finally, after no less than twenty- 
one days of impatience and disappointment, a favorable east 
wind carried us past that point of Africa on which Carthage 
formerly stood, and we soon doubled Sardinia. We kept very 
near the western coast of that island, where Bonaparte had 
determined to land in case of our falling in with the English 
squadron. From thence his plan was to reach Corsica, and 
there to await a favorable opportunity of returning to France. 

Everything had contributed to render our voyage dull and 
monotonous ; and, besides, we were not entirely without un- 
easiness as to the steps which might be taken by the Direct- 
ory, for it was certain that the publication of the intercepted 
correspondence must have occasioned many unpleasant dis- 
closures. Bonaparte used often to walk on deck to superin- 
tend the execution of his orders. The smallest sail that ap- 
peared in view excited his alarm. The fear of falling into 
the hands of the English never forsook him. That was what 
he dreaded most of all, and yet, at a subsequent period, he 
trusted to the generosity of his enemies. 

However, in spite of our well-founded alarm, there were 
some moments in which we sought to amuse ourselves, or, to 
use a coiiimon expression, to kill time. Cards afforded us a 
source of recreation, and even this frivolous amusement 
served to develop tlie character of Bonaparte. In general he 
was not fond of cards ; hut if he did play, vingt-et-un was his 
favorite game, because it is more rapid tlian many others, and 
because, in short, it afforded him an opportunity of cheating. 
For example, he would ask for a card ; if it proved a bad one 
he would say notliing, but lay it down on the table and wait 
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till the. dealer had drawn his. 11' th.- dnainr [.i-Mdii a - 

card, then Monajiarte would throw a.d.h' liis h.ind, nit hunt 
.showing it, ;ind give u]i hi.s .staki'. II, on lii.' rout j-nv. Hi,, 
dealer’s ctird luadi* hiiii e\ri.|..i iweni\ nne. 
threw his etirds aside witinii;! ion:!, - i li-'ni. :;;id j,.,. 

the payment of his st:ike. li,- w.i.s nnieii di ■, .1 t.-.i ie, tli. ,- 
little tricks, especially wlim ,,,1 imd.'iei trd ■ 

and I confess that, even thou we n,-)-,. eiioii-di i,, 

humor him, ;ind wink at ids cheat ing, 1 nut '.I, iinwcvcr. men. 
tion that he never appr.ipriat cl to him .elf the Iniit ol ih.-,,- 
little dishonesties, for at the end of the .r:inie he ...n e nji a!! 

his winnings, tind they jtialls .limiici, thiin, .-i ; mav 

readily he supposed, w. is not hi . ui.jeet ; hut he alnav;; ex 
peeted that fortune would -iianl him an ace or a ten at tin- 

right moment with the , aiue mth whleii he looke.i 

for title we.-itlmr on flu- d:iy of i.alile. U' 
pointed lie wished nohoily to know it, 

Bonaparte also phued .it ehe , imt very seldom, I 

he was only a third r.ite pfner, ami he ,l'id not hke to he 
beaten ;it tlml, game, nhieii, I knon not n hy, ts .s nd to hi-ar .i 
re.scmhhuiee to the grami ;-.ame of nar. .\i tin . litter mim'.- 
Bonaparte certainly feared no adver suy. Tin . n-nunds' tm- 
that when we were le.iving It, ,.,1.11,0 in- .mmmne..d hm 
intention of j,,■^.s,^i^g thrmigh .\I.inf!i.i. He wa.-. told tint tlie 
commandant of that toun. I believe Hem-r i! Heauvon-. w.i , a 
great che.ss-jdayer, ;ind lie expr,-, ,eii ;iM) .h to play ;i sMuie 
with him. («eneral Be.iif. on- a l.eij I,.,,, ,,, p,,.,,, ,,,,1 
ticnhir j,;iwn with whieh hewonld he .-i.e.-lnni.d ; .i.hin, .. 
t.Ii.i.t if the pawn were t.tki-n, he, ISon.ip.ute, ;,hoiili! iie 
dared the winner. Bonaparte pointed on! Ihel.nt p.n..n..„ 
the left of his adver.:ary . mark «.is pm ,, ,, 

'*"*■ i*'- •"■*'‘■‘ 1 !,^ was eheehm.ited With tint n 

ps.wn. Bonaparte was not wrv »elt pl.a-.ed at this H- 
liknl to play with me heeau e, ,at|„.r a hefl,.,- oim.r 

than lumsell. I w:i,s m.l ahnn . aide to heal him. As soon a , 
a game was deenh-d in his f.ivor deeltm-d piauiie anx 
longer, prelerring to rest l,,.. j;,,,,,.].,, 
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the jSrst twenty days of our voyage still continued while we 
kept along the coast of Sardinia; but after we had passed 
that island the wind again blew violently from the west, and 
on the 1st of October we were forced to enter the Gulf of 
Ajaccio. We sailed again next day ; but we found it impossi- 
ble to work our way out of the gulf. We were therefore 
obliged to put into the port and land at Ajaccio. Adverse 
winds obliged us to remain there until the 7th of October. It 
may readily be imagined how much this delay annoyed 
Bonaparte. He sometimes expressed his impatience, as if he 
could enforce the obedience of the elements as well as of men. 
He was losing time, and time was everything to him. 

There was one circumstance which seemed to annoy him as 
much as any of his more serious vexations. What will 
become of me,’’ said he, if the English, who are cruising 
hereabout, should learn that I have landed in Corsica ? I 
shall be forced to stay here. That I could never endure. I 
have a torrent of relations pouring upon me.” His great 
reputation had certainly prodigiously augmented the number 
of his family. He was overwhelmed with visits, congratula- 
tions, and requests. The whole town was in a commotion. 
Every one of its inhabitants wished to claim him as their 
cousin ; and from the prodigious number of his pretended 
godsons and goddaughters, it might have been supposed that 
he had held one-fourth of the children of Ajaccio at the bap- 
tismal font. 

Bonaparte frequently walked with us in the neighborhood 
of Ajaccio ; and when in all the plentitude of his power he 
did not count his crowns with greater pleasure than lie 
evinced in pointing out to us the little domains of his 
ancestors. 

While we were at Ajaccio M. Eesch ^ gave Bonaparte 
French money in exchange for a number of Turkish sequins, 

1 tTosepli Fesch (1703-1830), son of Napoleon’s maternal grandmother by 
h<‘.r second marriage with Caj)tain Francis Fesch, Archdeacon 1792, Com- 
rnissnry in War Ilepartinent, 1703; re-entered clerical orders, 1799; Bishop, 
l.SO‘2 ; Archbishop of Lyons, 1802; Cardinal, 1803; G-rand Almoner under the 
-Empire; nominated Archbishop of Paris, but never held that see; Coad- 
jutor to Archbishop of Ratisbon (Prince Primate), 1806; retired to Rome, 
1815- 
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amounting in value to 17,000 francs. This sum was all that 
the Greneral brought with him from Egypt. I mention this 
fact because he was unjustly calumniated in letters written 
after his departure, and which were intercepted and pub- 
lished by the English. I ought also to add, that as he would 
never for his own private use resort to the money chest of the 
army, the contents of which were, indeed, never half sufficient 
to defray the necessarj^ expenses, he several times drew on 
Genoa, through M. James, and on the funds he possessed in 
the house of Clary, 15,000, 25,000, and up to 33,000 francs.^ 
I can bear witness that in Egypt I never saw liim touch any 
money beyond his pay ; and that he left the country poorer 
than he had entered it is a fact that cannot be denied. In 
his notes on Egypt it appears that in one year 12,000,000 
francs were received. In this sum were included at least 

2.000. 000 of contributions, which were levied at the expense 
of many decapitations. Bonaparte was fourteen months in 
Egypt, and he is said to have brought' away with him 

20.000. 000. Calumny may be very gratifying to certain per- 
sons, but they should at least give it a coloring of probability. 
The fact is, that Bonaparte had scarcely enough to maintain 
himself at Ajaccio and to defray our posting expenses to 
Paris. 

On our arrival at Ajaccio we learnt the death of Joubert, 
and the loss of the battle of -Hovi, which was fought on the 
15th of August. Bonaparte was tormented by anxiety; lie 
was in a state of utter uncertainty as to the future. From 
the time we left Alexandria till our arrival in Corsica he liad 
frequently talked of what he should do during the quara,ntiiH% 
which he supposed he would be required to observe on rea, oil- 
ing Toulon, the port at which he had determined to land. 

Even then he cherished some illusions respecting the state 
of affairs ; and he often said to me, ''But for that confounded 
quarantine, I would hasten ashore, and place myself at tlm 
head of the army of Italy. All is not over ; and I am. sure 


^ Bonaparte says that his brother had no funds with the house of 

C-Iary {Errenrs^ tome i. p. 248). It will be remembered that Josepli had 
married a daughter of M. Clary. 
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that there is not a general who would refuse me the com- 
mand. The news of a victory gained by me would reach 
Paris as soon as the battle of Aboukir ; that^ indeed^ would 
be excellent.’^ 

In Corsica his language was very different. T\lien he was 
informed of our reverses, and saw the full extent of the evil, 
he was for a moment overwhelmed. His grand projects then 
gave way to the consideration of matters of minor import, 
and he thought about his detention in the Lazaretto of Tou- 
lon. ITe spoke of the Directory, of intrigues, and of what 
would be said of him. He accounted his enemies those who 
envied him, and those who could not be reconciled to his 
glory and the influence of his name. Amidst all these anxie- 
ties Bonaparte was outwardly calm, though he was moody 
and reflective. 

Providing against every chance of danger, he had pur- 
chased at Ajaccio a large launch which was intended to be 
towed by the Mu{ro7i, and it was manned by twelve of the 
best sailors the island could furnish. His resolution was, in 
case of inevitable danger, to jump into this boat and get 
ashore. This precaution had well-nigh proved useful.^ 

After leaving the Gulf of Ajaccio the voyage was pros- 
perous and undisturbed for one day ; but on the second day, 
just at sunset, an English sq^uadron of fourteen sail hove in 
sight. The English, having advantage of the light, which w^e 
had in our faces, saw us better than we could see them. 
They recognized our two frigates as Venetian built ; but, 
luckily for us, night came on, for we were not far apart. We 
saw the signals of the English for a long time, and heard the 
re|)ort of the guns more and more to our left, and we thought 
it was the intention of the cruisers to intercept us on the 
southeast. Under these circumstances Bonaparte had reason 
to thank fortune ; for it was very evident that had the Eng- 
lish susx)ected our two frigates of coming from the East and 
going to Prance, they would have shut us out from land by 


1 Sir Walter Scott, at the commencement of his 0 / iVapoZeon, says 

that Bonaparte did not see his native city after 1793. Pr^ahly to avoid con- 
tradicting himself, the Scottish liistorian observes that Bonaparte was neai' 
Ajaccio on his return from Egypt. He spent eight days there. Bourrieime. 
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TUriiiiiig between us and it, wliit-h to liieiu uas \i‘r\ «‘asy 
I'robablj they took us for a eonvoy of provir !• aos gcMn- i mn 
1‘oulon to Genoa; ami it was to this (‘rmr and I hr liarkiirs,'. 
that we were indebted for eseapin- \sit.ii im’ w«a-sr r^aisr 
queiice than a frightd 

Huringthe remainder of tlie night ihi‘ id uic.-l agilaiinn pn* 
vailed on board the Aluiroti. Ganthtanunr r*; pe-riailv was ii 
a state of anxiety which it is impossihie to drsmbr, ami u hirli 
it was painful to witmsss : li(‘ was (piite h«‘side iiiiii.Nrit lor ;i 
disaster appeared inevitable. He propc»srd tu rrturn t(»('or 
sica. '^No, no!’’ n^pli^al honaparte iinpr riuusly . -No 
S]>read all sail! Every man a.t his ! do {jjr norih 
west ! To the northwest!” d'his onler savod un ; and I am 
enabled to affirm tliat in the midst of almost ■o’lirr.il aiiirm 
bonaparte was solely oe(ai|>i(‘d in giving ordei’s. I in* rapidil v 
of liis judgment seenual to grow in t he t'acM* oi daii-'rr. d*||f 
rei-oeinbranee of tlnit night will m*ver hi* rifaml t’nmi my 
mind. The hours lingenal on ; and mme of us could ync.s; 
U2)OTi what new dangers tlu* morrow's sun wouhi ; liima 

However, hona.part(‘'s resolution was takon : hi., ordcr.^ 
wei*e given, his arrangeimuits made. Ihiriret theevruing In 
hacl resolved U])on throwing himself into the luic( boat ; hr 
had already fix(‘d on tin* persons who were to share his laf»', 
and bad already named to me t.he [lapers whieh he thought 
it most important to save*. Happily tnir terror.; were vain 
and our arrangements iis(*h*ss. !>y t he first rays of thf* run 
we discovered the Ihiglish iletd. sailing to the noiihrusi, ami 
we stood for the wish(*<Idor <'oast. of h'ranee. 

Tlxe 8th of Oetolx*!*, at eight, in the morn i nig wr ritinril 
the I'oads of Frcgiis. ddie saihu’s not havinj^ rofugni/fd fh. 
eoa.sfc during tin* night, vvi* did not know whese wr \u i. 

J Xr<‘re Boarricmu*. says in a m>tr, '* Where <h<l Sir W.iln r Ir irii Ihit 
we wc'.rci noitlier seen nor reeojjjn !*/.<•< I V We ui re {hU ii *1, l.iii » re 

taiiil^r scMMi.” ''J’liis is <;om>)>orate<i hy the trsfiinony of ihr iHi* hi 
who, in his says. “ I Ijuve nnU otfiej-rH <»f fltr hhi.'lrh n;rv\ win 

n.ssuro<l nua-liat. the two frigates Iin<l l»eon seon, hut wrrr eoje iU* o »l In llir 
to belong to his s<(na*lron, as tliev stmt d fh< it < otir’n- f«HV4r»h 
him; amd us lui kn(‘.\v \v<‘ hu<l <iiily <.ne frigate in the Modun r.iiiraif. and 
ill Toipon lijirl>or, he was far fnnu sunp«edng litai the friyr.Ur^^ whic'h he 
had <lesene(l conhi hav(^ (Jeneral iionaparte on hoard'* (Xtaerio toiiir 
1. T>- 
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There was, at firsts some hesitation whether we should ad- 
vance. We were by no means expected, and did not know how 
to answer the signals, which had been changed during our 
absence. Some guns were even fired upon us by the batteries 
on the coast ; but our bold entry into the roads, the crowd 
upon the declcs of the two frigates, and our signs of jov? 
speedily baiii-slred all doubt of our being friends. We were in 
the port, and appi'oaching the landing-place, when the rumor 
spread that Bonaparte was on board one of the frigates. In 
in instant the sea was covered with boats. In vain -we 
begged them to keep at a distance ; we were carried ashore, 
and when we told the crowd, both of men and women who 
were pressing about us, the risk they ran, they all exclaimed, 

We prefer the jplague to the Austrians ! 

What were onr feelings when we again set foot on the soil 
of France I will not attempt to describe. Our escape from 
the dangers tbat threatened us seemed almost miraculous. 
We had lost twerit}^ days at the beginning of our voyage, and 
at its close we bad been almost taken by an English squad- 
ron. Under these circumstances, how rapturously we inhaled 
the balmy air of "Provence ! Such was our joy that we were 
scarcely sensible of the disheartening news which arrived 
from all quarters. At the first moment of our arrival, by a 
spontaneous impulse, we all repeated, with tears in our eyes, 
the beautiful lines which Voltaire has put into the mouth of 
the exile of Sicily. 

P>onaparte has been reproached with having violated the 
sanitary laws ; but, after what I have already stated respect- 
ing his intentions, I presume there can remain no doubt of 
tbe falsehood of this accusation. All the blame must rest 
with the inhabitants of Frejus, who on this occasion found 
the law of necessity more imperious than the sanitary laws. 
Yet when it is considered that four or five hundred persons, 
and a quantity of effects, were landed from Alexandria, 
where the plagne had been raging during the summer, it is 
almost a miracle that France, and indeed Europe, escaped the 
scourge. 
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Effect produced by lioiiaiKirte*^^ n-lnni Hr; ju t ilirut u»ti Mdaii 
letter to iny wife — B<»uapart<*’s iiit**n<i« «} at S«*ijh 1 

parte and Josephine— H»- chatnn -, hi> intiuJrii nuto Molaniiinl) 
ation of tlH‘ proviii(*es - N«m-< sNjty **f a rii.snu<’ i l«tuaparlt '‘^ 
views — luHueiice of pojmlar :ip[daiisr Arrival in Parr'. Ho, r 
tion of Josephine — Thoir ria'otn iliat ion Ihtnaparte’.H v j’Jt to tin* | 
tory — Ilis contemptuous treat nn ut of Sie\r 

Thk effo(‘t |)ro<luc«Ml in Fninm* and t hnupdinnt Furn|H* by 
mere intedliij^eiKu* of Honapart o'.s r’duni is Wfll kiH>\vn 
sliall not y(‘t s|H‘ak of tin* va:-t train <d ruu:,t‘t|u*'nei‘a w] 
that (‘Vent (‘ntaih‘(l. I iunat, houevor, jmiire some aeetp;:il 
whicii W(‘re hron.i^ht aj^Piiinst him trmn fin* time »»! luir lam 
to the 9th of .Novt‘niher. lb* was reproaeheil b»r haviii)' 
Egypt, and it was alleged that his de|>artiu'e uas fin* reaiil 
long pr<‘m(*ditatioii. I>nt. K who was eniislantly uith 1 
am (‘nabled p(>Hitiv(‘ly to allirm that his rehtrn to |•'r.^I^^e 
nuo'ely tin* enV<‘t of a sadden resolutifm. Uf this the fnll 
ing fae.t is in its<df suflic'itmt e\ idem'r. 

Wliih^ w(‘ W(‘re at Fairo. a few da\ > betore we lieard of 
landing ot tin* Anglo d urki;di fleet, and at fin* monn ni ^ 
w(‘ w(*n* on tin* point of Meltiii-' nii' to l•m'al^lp at the p- 
niids, Kona,ptirt(‘ dtsspat(dn‘d a eourim* to Piaiiiss I !ei»k 
va.ntag(^ of this opporiunifA to writi* to my wife. I aln 
had(^ h(‘r an (denial adieu. My letter breailna! e^tpre-^'deai: 
gri(‘f, such as 1 had not before evineed,. I saifi, aiinme oi 
things, that we kin*w not wlnm or fjow if. woiilif be po-.-.i 
for us to letnrn to Franee. If p.omipa,iie had fln-n ep- 
taiinal any thought ot a spinuly return I iiiiisf. Iiave kmnui 
and in that (‘.ast* I should mit eeiiainly have (iistresse*! 
family by a d(*s ponding letter, when I had not Intil an ojt| 
tiinitv of wrilioii* fV 
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Two days after the receipt of my letter, my wife was awoke 
very early in the morning to be informed of our arrival 
ill France. The courier who brought this intelligence was 
the bearer of a second letter from me, which I had written 
on board ship, and dated from Frejus. In this letter I men- 
tioned that Bonaparte would pass through Sens and dine with 
niy mother. 

In fiilfilnient of iny directions Madame de Bourrienne set 
oil for Paris at five in the inorning. Having passed the first 
post-house she met a berlin containing four travellers, among 
whom she recognized Louis Bonaparte going to meet the 
General on the Lyons road. On seeing Madame de Bour- 
rienne Louis desired the postilion to stop, and asked her 
whether she had heard from me. She informed him that we 
should pass though Sens, where the General wished to dine 
with my mother, who had made every preparation for receiv- 
ing him. Louis then continued his journey. About nine 
o’clock my wife met another berlin, in which were Madame 
Fonaparte and her daughter. As they were asleep, and both 
(uirriages were driving at a very rapid rate, Madame de 
i^onrrienne did not stop them. Josephine followed the route 
titken by Louis. Both missed the General, who changed his 
mind at Lyons, and proceeded by way of Bourbonnais. He 
jirrived fifteen hours after my wife; and those who had taken 
the lUirgundy road proceeded to Lyons uselessly. 

Determined to repair in all haste to Paris, Bonaparte had 
h-ft Frejus on the afternoon of the day of our landing. He 
himself' had desi>atched the courier to Sens to inform my 
mother of liis intended visit to her; and it was not until he 
got to Lyons that he determined to take the Bourbonnais 
road. His reason for doing so will presently be seen. All 
along th(3 road, at Aix, at Lyons, in every town and village, 
h<‘ was la^.ceived as at Frejus, with the most rapturous demon- 
^d/rations of joy.^ Only those who witnessed his triumphal 


1 From Freixis to Aix a crowd of men kindly escorted us, carrying torches 
ndontrside the carriage of the General, not so much to show their enthusiasm 
.*8 to ensure our safety {Bourrienne). These brigands 
hh-aiice that at one time soldiers were placed in the imperials of 
ironocs, roc'uving from the wits the curiously anticipative name of imperial 
armies/' 
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journey, can form any notion of it; and it. r<‘<|tiii‘(‘d nu 
discernment to foresee soui(d,liiiig- Iik<‘ the ISth Ihuiiiain*. 

The provinces, a prey to anarehy and eivil u.ir, unf* ron 
tiniially threatened witli foreii^n invasion. AIijih.nI all I in* 
south presented the melaneholy sjxad.aeh* of oin* v:ist ar«*n:i 
of conflicting factions. The nation groaned iKOioaih ilir \ukf 
of tyrannical laws; despotism was syst<‘inat ieal 1 \ ‘'r f ahHahrd ; 
the law of hostages striudc a blow af personal librilv. and 
forced loans menaced every man's propert\‘. Tin* prnoralify of 
the citizens had declared theinsehaas against, a |ton!aieli\ d»‘ 
void of power, justice, and moralit 3 % and whirh had hot-oni,* 
the sport of faction and ill trigiie. .Disordor \va ‘o-nrral ; hut 
in the provinces abuses were felt more somsild} than ol,,o. 
where. In great cities it was found mon‘ ea>\ to rlude ihr 
hand of despotism and oppression. 

A change so earnestly wisluxl for could not fail lo !»• 
ized, and to be received with tninsport. Tin* uiajorip^ td tin* 
French people longed to ha r(‘li<*v(*d from tin' Mlu.dion in 
which they then stood. There. w<‘n‘ two danger , to ropr with 
— anarchy and the ]>ourl)ons. Kvery ora* felt, thr iir*p*nl and 
indispensable nee-ossity of (*on(‘entrating the power td the <htv 
eminent in a single hand; at tin* sairn^ time mainlaiiimg fho,e 
institutions which the spirit of the age th*mam!ed, ami \Uneh 
France, after having so (hourly jJHrelmsml. was now about to 
lose. The country looked for a. man who wan eapahh* of 
restoring her to traiuiuillity ; but as yet no smdi man had ap 
peared. A soldier of fortune pn*.serite<l himseih rtneretl with 
glory; he had planted the sta.mlanl <d’ Frauee on the I’apilid 
and on the Idyramids. Tln^ wholi* world acknowledged hr^ 
superior talent; his cliaraeh*!-, his courage, ainl In » viefuriei* 
had raised liim to the v<*ry highest rank. Hih giviit wurk-s 
his gallant aefions, his spcuxrhcs, and his proclaiiiaf sen.i evei 
since he had ris(m to (*iiiin(‘nc.(‘ left m» doubt of Itia wish to 
secure happiness and freedom to France, his mlopted eo}iiifr\. 
At that criti(*a,l moment tlui necessity cd' a, temporal v diei^der, 
ship, which sometimes s(!eures tin* safety oi' a Ktaifg !iaiii>dii"d 
all reflections on the C()nse(pi(‘n(‘es cd’ sueh a pinver, am| iju 
body seemed to think glory incompatible with par.mm;il liberty 
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All eyes were therefore directed on the General, whose past 
conduct guaranteed his capability of defending the Republic 
abroad, and liberty at home, — on the General whom his flat- 
terers, and indeed some of his sincere friends, styled, 
hero of liberal ideas f the title to which he aspired. 

Under every point of view, therefore, he was naturally 
chosen as the chief of a generous nation, confiding to him her 
destiny, in preference to a troop of mean and fanatical hypo- 
crites, who, under the names of republicanism and libert}^, had 
reduced France to the most abject slavery. 

Among the schemes which Bonaparte was incessantly re- 
volving in his mind may undoubtedly be ranked the project of 
attaining the head of the French Government ; but it would be 
a mistake to suppose that on his return from Egypt he had 
formed any fixed plan. There was something vague in his 
ambitious aspirations ; and he was, if I may so express my- 
self, fond of building those imaginary edifices called castles in 
the air. The current of events was in accordance with his 
wishes ; and it may truly be said that the whole French nation 
smoothed for Bonaparte the road which led to power. Cer- 
tainly the unanimous plaudits and universal joy which accom- 
panied. him along a journey of more than 200 leagues must 
have induced him to regard as a national mission that step 
which was at first prompted merely by his wish of meddling 
with the affairs of the Republic. 

This spontaneous burst of popular feeling, unordered and 
unpaid for, loudly proclaimed the grievances of the people, 
and their hope that the man of victory would become their 
deliverer. The general enthusiasm excited by the return of 
the conqueror of Egypt delighted him to a degree which I 
cannot express, and was, as he has often assured me, a power- 
ful stimulus in urging him to the object to which the wishes 
of France seemed to direct him. 

Among people of all classes and opinions an 18th Brumaire 
was desired and expected. Many royalists even believed that 
a change would prove favorable to the King. So ready are we 
to persuade ourselves of the reality of what we wish. 

As soon as it was suspected that Bonaparte would accept 
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the ]K>\vt'r <>ffVred liini, an outcry was raised about a. eonspiraey 
against th(‘ IU‘pub]ie, and int‘asurt\s wen* sought for |U‘es<*rving 
it. r»ut ni*eessity, a,ud iinieed, it must: be eon tossed, the gen- 
eral ie(ding of tin* people, eonsign«*d the exet‘ution of those 
nn‘asurt's tt> him who was lo sula-ert. the fo*pubIi<‘. < hi !n.; 
ret. urn to Paris P»onaparte sp<»ke am! aetf‘d like a man who felt 
Ids own power; he eared neither for tia,tt.«*ry, dinn<*rs, nor 
balls, his mind took a higlier ilight.. 

\\*e arrived in Paris on the Ij-lth V(‘ndihniaire (Mie Ibth of 
()et«dH‘rl. As ^'(‘t In* kin*w nothing of what, was going on; 
for he had seen neither his wife nor his brotliers, who were 
h>oking for him on the P»iirgundy road. 'I'he news of our land 
ing at Kri*j!is had reaehejl Paris by a telegraphie despat i‘h, 
Madame P»onaparfe, who was dining with M. tlohier when 
t.hat, d(*spaleh was eonmniiue;ited to iiiim a-i president of tin* 
Pireetorv, immediately set off tt> meet, her luisband, wt*!! 
knowdng lunv important it wa.s that her first interview with 
him should not be antieipated by his brothers. 

d'he imprmient eommuni(*athuiM td' »Juno| at the fountainHof 
Messoudiah will be rememben'd ; but, after the first ebullition 
of jealous ra;nn all traees of llntt feeling had apparently dis- 
appeare<l. Pxmaparte, however, was still harasseti liy secret, 
suspicion, and the painful lnlpn*s^dons prodiieed by dunot 
W(*n‘ either not entirely elTaeed or were n'vived after our 
arrival in Paris. W'e r*'aeh»‘d the capital hebu’e flosephine 
ndurned. The reeollei'tion of the past. t!ie ill natnred reports 
<d' his brothers^ and ilte exaggeration of farts had irritated 
Napoleon to the very liighest pitt‘luand lie reeejved dos»*phiiM* 
with studii*d eoldinsss, am! with an air of the nio.st erne] in-= 
dilTerenei*. Jb* had im eonimnnic’ation with her for three 
days, during whieh time he freqtientiv spoke tf» in** *»f sus" 
pieions whieh hi,s imaginat-ion eiiHv**rt.ed inf«i ct*riafftfy; am! 
threats of «livore** eseaped his lips wath less veliein*‘iie«* 
than wdien we Wi*rt» on the ctudbies of Syria. I look iiptm me 
t.he olliee of e«mei!iator. whielj | had iiefore discharged with 
mieeess. I reprt*seiited to him tin* dat}g«*rs to bi* upprehi'mle*! 

onriJirliH »»ji Itiin U»uf 1*0*1 nt 

Pjirin Inn bmflH'rH iirriv^’d %’«»L i. np, 
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from the publicity and scandal of such an affair ; and that the 
moment when his grand views might possibly be realized was 
uot the fit time to entertain France and Europe with the 
details of a charge of adultery. I spoke to him of Hortense 
and Ei^gene, to whom he was much attached. Eeiieetiori, 
seconded by his ardent affection for Josephine, brought about 
a complete reconciliation. After these three days of conjugal 
misunderstanding their happiness was never afterwards dis- 
turbed by a similar cause.^ 

1 In speaking of the unexpected arrival of Bonaparte from Egypt, and of 
ttie TOCi€iG,ting between him and Josephine, Madame Jnnot says: — 

‘‘ On the 10th October Josephine set off to meet her husband, but with- 
out knowing exactly wbat road he would take. She thought it likely he 
would come by way of Burgundy, and therefore Louis and she set off for 
I-iyoiis- 

Madame Bonaparte was a prey to great and well-founded uneasiness. 

■'Whetber she was guilty or only imprudent, she was strongly accused hy the 
IBonaparte family, who were desirous that Napoleon should obtain a divorce. 
The elder M. de Caulaincourt stated to us his apprehensions on tiffs point; 
Tout wbenever the subject was introduced my mother changed the conversa- 
tion, because, knowing as she did the sentiments of the Bonaparte family, 
slie could not reiffy without either committing them or having recourse to 
falsebood. She knew, moreover, the truth of many circumstances which 
IVI. de Caulaincourt seemed to doubt, and which her situation with respect 
to Bonaparte prevented her from communicating to him. 

* ‘ Madame Bonaparte committed a great fault in neglecting at this junc- 
ture to conciliate her niother-in-lawh who might have protected her against 
tliose wlio sought her ruin, and effected it nine years later; for the divorce 
in. 1809 was brought about by the joint efforts of all the members of the 
Bonaparte family, aided by some of Napoleon’s most confidential servants, 
wliom Josephine, either as Madame Bonaparte or as Empress, had done noth- 
ing to make her friends. 

“ Bonaparte, on his arrival in Paris, found his house deserted; but his 
xnotber, sisters, and sisters-in-law, and, in short, every member of his fam- 
ily, excei^t Louis, who had attended Madame Bonaparte to Lyons, came to 
Bim immediately- The impression made upon him by the solitude of his 
Borne and its desertion by its mistress was profound and terrible, and nine 
years afterwards, when the ties between him and Josephine were severed for 
ever, lie showed that it was not effaced. From not finding her with his fam- 
ily be inferred that she felt herself unworthy of their presence, and feared 
■to meet the man she had wronged. He considered her journey to Lyons as 
a. mere i^retence. 

‘‘M. de Bourrienne says that for some days after Josephine’s return 
BonaT>arte treated her with extreme coldness. As he was an eyewitness, 
■wby do(‘S he not state the whole truth, and say that on her return Bonaparte 
reAraed to see her, and did not see her? It was to the earnest entreaties of 
Tier cliildren that she owed the recovery, not of her husband’s love, for that 
Imd long ceased, but of that teiiderness acquired by habit, and that intimate 
intercourse wbich made her still retain the rank of consort to the greatest 
man of his age. Bonaparte was at this period much attached to Eugene 
Beauliarnais, who, to do him justice, was a charming youth. He knew less 
of Hortense ; but her youth and sweetness of temper, and the protection of 
wbicb, as his adopted ‘daughter, she besought him not to deprive her, proved 
powerful advocates, and overcame liis resistance. 

'‘In. this delicate negotiation it was good policy not to bring any other 
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On the day aft(‘r Ids arrival I J«»aa]*a ri** vi.sit»'«| ihr Iiirrc- 
torsd The iiit(*rvi(‘\v was mid. < ihc I'niioi' (n'luln'r In* 
said to 111(3; I diia*<l y{‘st<‘rday at- (Inh;*-!-’;-; Sad *-;.; ua,; pr.-s 
eiit, and I prtdtaidrd nut in S‘'«- ii::a, 1 nu.,,-rvrd huw much 
lie was eMra.(^'(a[ at 1 his nuirk < d' di. rc.- |,.‘c! “Hid art* \(,u 
sure Jie is a^gaiiist you’.'*' itiijuircd I. “ { luiuu nufhiiii.^ \cl ; 
but he is a selKOiiiu'.^ niaii, and I dnn'i l;t,c hiiu." hvuii at. 
that tine; llonaparle liad t huia^iil s uf hiai.c]!' eluded 

a member of the I>irert<>r\' in t h** nnun ul' Sic\ c.;. 


nerson into play, wliufcvcr mfatn }»»* ihcir infifu-nc- uitii Hnnapartr, au<l 
iVIadiiiJK^ I}(»Jia})art(! <lid unt, therefon*, ha‘. r r« cuiir rijhrr (o Harras. Ituur- 
I’icjUK*, or r.crtliier. It was expedinn that tia*;, u im nitrrrodcd idr 1 j<t 
should l>(‘ aide to say soiuciliim; witlmaf the po’ «<f a n*p!s'. \ic.v 

Bonaparte could not ^\ itli any dojiM' • a |.ri*pj at> rxplhti to ',urh eii;i, h,*'n 
as Eu.t'(‘n<* <jr Ihu-tense lh<* part i<ao‘a: .d f io ir rii.ithi r' , rondut t. Ilk uaH 
tlKU’el’on* e<)nstraine<l tt> siii-ju*o^ and had iioarcxinent fo« i.inl».it fho ff'ai". of 
two innocent ereaturcs af liis fret e\. I;* • I m not abandon unr in/dhri - 
h1i(^ will bnaik her heart ! Ami i.n-dit n./n tie.- t.. uiin- fj niti jc , p.n.r orphans’ 
whos(MUitnral protector tin* s»'atIo|d iia .:hca»i\ d» pn\ed na ol, the HapitoVi* 
of one wlioni Brovidcnco ha- sent to n fra- o Ismi ' * 

“Th(' scene, as ihuiapartf ha:, rune, ‘a.-ti-d, 'we. I.-nc and painful, .and the 
two children at leni^th inlrodma d tin i; inofle-i. and p. a.-, d Im'S in In . aruj .. 
The unhappy woman had awail» ji he, «io,‘:.,iict af f;.« d<»oi or a Htn.t:i ha* k 
staircase, ext(*n<lrd at almost lull Ie!iy,ii{ upon tiacCan .. .ath inir the.e aijr- t 
pajigs of mental torture. 

“Whatever miyiit l>e his wih-’' eru-r^. Ibat ,p:trf,, ;ipn.vtrei| ♦ to 

fui-Krt tliiMii and Ih.- niaii.,,, n,,, 

he family Madanm Loeh-re u.t nma af fm^ iiudon ufreh \ tootrun 

}jad |j;‘ranted t<t his wile, Bonaparf- ’ - mofh* r w ah»o i«ay ill ph a'*ei{ hnt 
sin* said nothing, Madame Ju .jdi Bon.i|i.irn-. u h*» a a-, ahvaw. v. 1 um ihle 
t(M)k no part in these himily quarnd theu fou. -do- . *,n!d ea «U' d. n ruiine 

what part to tak<‘ w hen h»rf un»' Miult d nn dn nhine p. M mI um- Bue 

ci<»eehi,she ^mve fr. e ynt fo h- r u! h uuor and d sd.en. Bm Muru .pirnee 
was, that her sisterun-mw e<mld never endme her. e‘hn ,?mr. who was a 
beautiful creature, ffd. owed tin- e\:.nip,i* «»J Nladatne dMjifrpli, and (‘aradme 
wassoyounK that her«.pini«»n e..uM ha'. e m. w .o^hi m -mrh an atfair. A« 
to Bonaparte s brothers, they were ,tt *men war wnh .hwrphine •' 

Ko.r<.rUm'us'''’*‘''’” »mi 
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1799. 

Moreau and Bernadotte — Bonaparte’s opinion of Bernadotte — False report 

— The crown of Sweden and the Constitution of the year III. — Intrigues 
of Bonaparte’s brothers — Angry conversation between Bonaparte and 
Bernadotte — Bonaparte’s version — Josephine’s version — An unexpected 
visit — The Manege Club — Salicetti and Joseph Bonaparte — Bonaparte 
invites himself to breakfast with Bernadotte -- Country excursion — Ber- 
nadotte dines with Bonaparte — The plot and conspiracy — Conduct of 
Lucien — Dinner given to Bonaparte by the Council of the Five Hundred 

— Bonaparte’s wish to be chosen a member of the Directory — His recon- 
ciliation with Sieyes — Offer made by the Directory to Bonaparte — He 
is falsely accused by Barras. 

To throw a clear light on the course of the great events which 
will presently be developed it is necessary to state briefly 
what intrigues had been hatched and what ambitious hopes 
had risen up while we were in Egypt. When in Egypt Bona- 
parte was entirely deprived of any means of knowing what 
was going on in France ; and in our rapid journey from Frejus 
to Paris we had no opportunity of collecting much informa- 
tion. Yet it was very important that we should know the 
real state of affairs^ and the sentiments of those whom Bona- 
parte had counted among his rivals in glory^ and whom he 
might now meet among his rivals in ambition. 

Moreau^s military reputation stood very high, and Berna- 
dotte/s firmness appeared inflexible. Generally speaking, 
Bonaparte might have reckoned among his devoted parti- 
sans the compAnions of his glory in Italy, and also those 
whom he subsequently denominated ^^his Egyptians.^^ But 
brave men had distinguished themselves in the army of the 
El line; and if they did not withliold their admiration from 
the conqueror of Italy, tliey felt at least more personally 
interested in the admiration which thev lavished on him who 
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boriio in iiiiiiti iliuf .m rf'puli.ira!] h.ii? pj^- , i witlj 

out ex(‘.e|)ti(»ii, in i In* nrrii v, ;in.l rn.s’ 

to be a govornmnit. iuvri{fr<i «'Xpr*- . :*> p.:! 

intriguers. All tJiis e iMi*'.;,- ni tii,- v. .i;. . aiiri 

dered it in(lis|H‘ns;ib!y .ir\ t h:n i.ia.- nur 

ground. We had, is trut*, {»‘.-a i lut-as- 

ure of popular (‘nthusia>iii nn oar ana^ai; ia;i !*;• aa,, hot 
enough. ^Ve wanted .sut'fra’U' '' ‘d a ha.r»- tdoi 

During the c*aiupaign oi ly:;. pf I v/no wa ; a 
ous rex^iiblicaiy had been War Mm: !»*r. ‘ mu h,- hod rr ihnod 
the portfolio to I)ubois-rrain*e ihr* '^ e,* » ], hrt..r«‘ p;nlo*s 

return to Franee. Some parti an - Un- <od M .u: fri' \v«*}v 
endeavoring to g(*t him reealh*d. and u /.a >,i-r\ nniuTfaht to 

Bonapartehs interests that he iH'.'dd ie*”o ift ilo' as ->*■ , of 
this design, i nnadieet thalnnilo ••. .■’olda;. u| Mor anavai 
Bonax^arte said to iiaa ** I hav<' h*arie d h*as!\ ihne: .; hiif wc 
shall see wliat will happen. lirn .oae?,- ^ ;i , iii oilar man. 
When he was War Ministfr An '* s,dh* !fi. .nid ,,omr 

others informed him that tie* run ;t:?atahi .\.t . m d tar^rr, and 
that it W'as n(*eessary to yvt nd »>} . T, naa. . and f '•.^lrhe, 

who were at the Insnl of a pl«d. U fiat del I iri jrad* a !»• diU; 
Nothing. He asked for proid .. Ndmo ♦ ould h»' piMdnrod. 
He asked for powers, ^^dio oonM uafit f hfin '* \ffhMd\. |p. 
should have tfaken fJiern : hitt h«' h i add m>f Moiiui *' im fiiat. 
He wavarn^I. Ht* .sail! he enuld md f-hfi j mfi* ih*- rlirjnr . 
which Aveni proposed to him. !!*• tm!\ pi.mo .d Im ilrni 
on conditioti that f hey wi*re reiiMum * d pH inadoH.' i md ;t 
help; li,e is an ohstaeie. f hav** h*'.ud fomi lunnl .oiifmiilv 
that a great number of iidlunUm] p»T mr. h* d to ui-.eU 
liiin w^ith (*.xt<*nsive powar hir fh»" pi-ihln* omimI ; las! hr wa:-! 
obstinatcy and would listen In noflrO's" 

A.ft(n a. brie! infrrvsd oi silriiri', ibinnu ^dlie !i I tMijaparfr* 
rubbed Ids hu’eheat! wit h hi'> nylu md, 1 m- f ho , ir. ii{,,rd: 

I b( li<‘\(‘ I .shall ha\r 1 »rrna#3* a f «• .M^urnsi O'S'iiir I tie*. 

But 1 do not tear Morraii. H*- i .. fi«-i,tnd *>! rnr js^ . | Lumiv 

he would jn-efer ndlitaiw to poiuaM.! d hr ’ promt,- of 

WUB Minda.T of W.u- fr-rii mi Juh . fo Mth 
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the command of an army would gain him over. But Berna- 
dette has Moorish blood in his veins. He is bold and enter- 
prising. He is allied to my brothers.^ He does not like me, 
and I am almost certain that he will oppose me. If he should 
become ambitious he will venture anything. And yet, you 
recollect in what a lukewarm way he acted on the 18th Fruc- 
tidor, when I sent him to second Augereau. This devil of a 
fellow is not to be seduced. He is disinterested and clever. 
But, after all, we have but just arrived, and know not what 
may happen.’’ 

Bernadotte, it was reported, had advised that Bonaparte 
should be brought to a court-martial, on the twofold charge 
of having abandoned his army and violated the quarantine 
laws. This report came to the ears of Bonaparte ; but he 
refused to believe it, and he was right. Bernadotte thought 
himself bound to the Constitution which he had sworn to 
defend. Hence the opposition he manifested to the measures 
of the 18th Brumaire. But he chelished no personal animos- 
ity against Bonaparte as long as he was ignorant of his am- 
bitious designs. The extraordinary and complicated nature of 
subsequent events rendered his possession of the crown of 
Sweden in no way incompatible with his fidelity to the Con- 
stitution of the year III. 

On our first arrival in Paris, though I was almost con- 
stantly with the General, yet, as our routine of occupation 
was not yet settled, I was enabled now and then to snatch an 
hour or two from business. This leisure time I spent in the 
society of my family and a few friends, and in collecting 
information as to what had happened during our absence, for 
which purpose I consulted old newspapers and pamphlets. 
I was not surprised to learn that Bonaparte’s brothers — that 

1 Josepli Bonaparte and Bernadotte had married sisters, Marie- Julie and 
Eu'jcenie Bernadin e-Desiree Clary. The feeling of Bourrienne for Berna- 
dotto makes this x>assage doubtful. It is to be noticed that in the same con- 
versation he makes Napoleon describe Bernadotte as not venturing to act 
without powers and as enterprising. The stern republican becoming Prince 
de Monte-Corvo and King of Sweden, in a way compatible with his fidelity 
to the Constitution of the year III., is good. Lanfrey attributes Berna- 
dotte’s refusal to join more to rivalry than to principle {Lanfrey ^ tome i. p. 
440). But in any case Napoleon did not dread Bernadotte, and was soon 
threatening to shoot him ; see LucieUt tome ii. p. 107. 
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whieh .suear*rde»| |ji.. arrival. Ih-rnad' aioritrr a tin* 
more romarkalih* hrranso hr had sj'i‘\t*d Ufid'-r Itunapait*- in 
Italy. It wa.:*. ma lintd a. toiiniyht liatl rlap.»-d. an»f fli»'n 
only on the r»'iltuvit»*d ♦•ntroatir . of do, rph and Madaiin* 
doseph Ihtnaparlo (his ;'dstor-.in la.u p that la- dri.-miirn’d to 
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ill which our r(^v(M*s(‘s have iihujed them. Well! would 
xdii^ve it? ihu’iiadottc boasts, with ridiculous exaggera- 
ol tlu‘ brilliant a,n(l victorious situation of France I He 
about the deliait of the Russians, the occupation of 
>a., tlu^ inmimeral)l(‘ a,riuies that are rising up everywhere, 
ort, I know not wluit nonsense he has got in his head.” — 
uit (MU a, 11 this inca.n ? said 1. Did he speak about 
>t?'’ ~‘‘Oh, yes I Now you remind me. He actually 
laelu'd UK*, for not having brought the army back with 
‘ Ihit./ obs(‘rv(‘(I 1, Mia,v(^ you not just told me that 
an^ absolut.ely ova'rrun with troops; that all your fron- 
a,r(‘ s(‘eur(‘, that imm(‘us(*. levies are going on, and that 
will ha.v(‘ 2tH),()(H) inlantry ? — If this be true, what do 
want with a few thousauid men who may ensure the 
•rvatiou of Fgypt. ?■ lb* (‘ould make no answer to this. 
h(‘ is (piit.e elat.ed by th(‘ honor of liaving been War 
si, or; ;uk1 he told nn* boldly that he looked upon the 
' of Kgypt, as lost. Nii.y, mon*. He made insinuations, 
poke of cinunies abroa,d a, ini (‘inuaies at liome ; and as he 
•«‘d tJie.sc last words In* look(‘d signiliemitly at me. I too 
him a. glaiu’e ! P»ul. stay a. little. The pear will soon be 
! \''ou know fIo.s<*|ihint*\s graim and address. She was 

•nt. 'Ida* serutini/ang glance of Bernadette did not 
>e her, and idie adroitly tunu'd tin*, conversation. Berna- 
‘.saw from my (‘ountmiam*!*. that 1 had had enough of it, 
h(‘ lo(»k his Ieav(‘. But doirt ht me interrupt you fur- 
1 am going back t,o spi‘ak to dosephine.” 
must confess that this stra-uge story made me very iin- 
mt to fim! myself alom*. with Madame Ikmaiiarte, for I 
ed to bear her aeeount of tlu^. siame. An opportunity 
rn*d that very evauiing. I rejK‘at(Kl to her what I had 
a from the H*e{iera.h and ad tliat she told mo tended to 
irm its aetmraey. She added that Ihuaiadotte seeined to 
ile* utmor,i p:Iins to (‘xhibit to tluM hm(u-a.l a lliittering 
tre n! the pru.giei’ity of k'raius* ; a.nd sin*, rigiorted to me 
dlews, that part of the conversation which was peculiarly 
dated loirrilati* Bonaparte: - • I, do not despair of the 
ty of i\w Republic., which I am certain can restrain her 
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enemies both abroad and — at home.’ As Bernadotte uttered 
these last words/’ continued Josephine, “his glance made me 
shudder. One word more and Bonaparte could have com- 
manded himself no longer! It is true/’ added she, “that it 
was in some degree his own fault, for it was he who turned 
the conversation on politics ; and Bernadotte, in describing 
the flourishing condition of France, was only replying to the 
General, who had drawn a very opposite picture of the state 
of things. You know, my dear Bourrienne, that Bonaparte 
is not always very prudent. I fear he has said too much 
to Bernadotte about the necessity of changes in the Govern- 
ment.” Josephine had not yet recovered from the agitation 
into which this violent scene had thrown her. After I took 
leave of her I made notes of what she had told me. 

A few days after, when Bonaparte, Josephine, Hortense, 
Eugene, and I were together in the drawing-room, Bernadotte 
unexpectedly entered. His appearance, after what had 
passed, was calculated to surprise us. He was accompanied 
by a person whom he requested permission to introduce to 
Bonaparte. I have forgotten his name, but he was, I think, 
secretary-general while Bernadotte was in office. Bonaparte 
betrayed no appearance of astonishment. He received Berna- 
dotte with perfect ease, and they soon entered into conversa- 
tion. Bonaparte, who seemed to. acquire confidence from the 
presence of those who were about him, said a great deal about 
the agitation which prevailed among the republicans, and ex- 
pressed himself in very decided terms against the Manege 
Club.^ I seconded him by observing that' M. Moreau de 
Worms of my department, who was a member of that club, 
had himself complained to me of the violence that prevailed 
in it. “But, General,” said Bernadotte, “your brothers were 
its most active originators. Yet,” added he in a tone of firm- 
ness, “ you accuse me of having favored that club, and I repel 
the charge. It cannot be otherwise than false. When I came 

1 The Manege Cluh, the last resort of the Jacohins, formed in 1799, and 
closed seven or eight months afterwards. Joseph jBonaparte {Erreurs, 
tome i. p. 251) denies that he or Lucieii — for whom the allusion is meant — 
were members of this club, and he disputes this conversation ever having 
taken place. Lucien (tome i. p. 219) treats this cluh as opposed to his party. 
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into office I found everything in the greatest disorder. I had 
no leisure to think about any club to which my duties did not 
call me. You know well that your friend Salicetti, and that 
y'our brothel*;, who is in your confidence^ are both leading men 
111 the Manege Club. To the instructions of I hnoiv not ivhom 
is to be attributed the violence of which you complain. ’’ At 
these words, and especially the tone in which Bernadotte 
uttered I know not whom^ Bonaparte could no longer restrain 
himself. ‘^Well, General/’ exclaimed he furiously, ''I tell 
you plainly, I would rather live wild in the woods than in a 
state of society which affords no security.” Bernadotte then 
said, with great dignity of manner, -^Good God! General, 
what security would you have ? ” Brom the warmth evinced 
by Bonaparte I saw plainly that the conversation would soon 
be converted into a dispute, and in a whisper I requested 
Madame Bonaparte to change the conversation, which she. 
immediatcdy did by addressing a question to some one present. 
Bernadotte, observing Madame Bonaparte’s design, checked 
his warmth. The subject of conversation was changed, and 
it became general. Bernadotte soon took up his hat and 
departed. 

One morning, when I entered Bonaparte’s chamber — it 
was, I believe, three or four days after the second visit of 
Bernadotte — he said : 

Well, Bourrienne, I wager you will not guess with whom 
I am going to breakfast this morning ? ” Eeally, General, 

X — ^^With Bernadotte; and the best of the joke is, 

that I have invited myself. You would have seen how it was 
all brought about if you had been with us at the Theatre 
Framjais, yesterday evening. You know we are going to visit 
Joseph to-day at Mortfontaine. Well, as we were coming out 
of the theatre, last night, finding myself side by side with 
Ihu'iiadotte, and not knowing what to talk about, I asked him 
whether lie was to be of our party to-day ? He replied in 
the affirmative ; and as we were passing his house in the 
Bue Cisalpine,^ I told him, without any ceremony, that I 

1 Joseph Bonaparte lays great stress on the fact that IsT^oleon would 
not have passed this house, which was far from the theatre {Erreursy tome 
i. p. 251). 
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should be hM-l>py to coiiie a,n<l iakt* a cufiVr with liiii! iti 

the morning’. stMOimd pIcasriL W hai d«» vnn think of 

that, houiTienne ? ” — “ WIiv, <h‘iMn*ah I hopr ytni iini\ havr 
reason on your part to be phsised with liini/' — “ Nrvrr {Va!\ 
never fear. I know wliat I am abmii. 'i’his w ill eompi-onusi* 
him with Gohier. liemeniber, yon must jihvays me**! ytnu* 
enemies with a bold huMn ot li<*r\\ ise they think they are 
haired, and that giv(‘s tlnan ('oiifidema*/* 

Bonaparte st(‘pped into tiie earriagt* with dtisephine. who 
was always naidy wlu*n she had to m* out with him. lor In* 
did not like to wait, dlhey proceeded first to [*erim«lef te’s fe 
breakfast, and from tlienee to Mtn-t font aine, t pj hisretinat 
Bonaparte told nn* vtn-y little about what had pa sed dnriinr 
the day, and I could .s(m* that in* wa< not in the be ,| <«!' hu' 
mors. I afterwards haarned that Botjapai-fe hml «*oij\ f-r.^«M| a, 
good deal with Hm-nadotte, and that in* had laade I'very efTnr! 
to render hiins(‘lf agreeabhs which in* \ cry w*d! kmov liow i«> 
do when lie c.hos(* ; but that, in .s[utc of all hi ; emo. ei ..al ional 
talent, and supporttal as In> was In the pre .efieeci In-, three 
brothers, and R(*giiault (h* St. d*‘an <r.\u*adyp be rould not 
withstand th(» r(‘]uibliean flrniness <»t Mernatjefie. However, 
the number of his partisans daily aucmeute.i ; fur .all ba*! not 
the uncompromising sjjirit. (d' fh'rmnlotte ; and n will . oouIh' 
seen that Monam Iiimself uinlertook eharce td the Htreefni:; 
who were made prisoners on the Istb Ibiunaire. 

.Bernadotte’s shnwvd penetratitui maoh* Idin one nf fln^ first 
bo see clearly into Bonaparte's desi^ni *. He was well eon 
vinced of his d(‘terininaiion to <tveii!iH,w the rtui: t itnt imi 
wid possess liimself of p(»\ver. Hf‘ saw tlie UiirrUivx divided 
into two ]>a,rti(‘s j tin* one dupeil b\ the piono es and assiir 
inces of B()na,|)art{‘, and the other (‘onnivinu with hint for t!te 
iccomplislunent of his plans. In I liese einmnrd ane.-% Ileriia 
lott(‘ olf(‘r{‘d his services tf> all persatn i conncfdrd witli the 
dovernimmt who, like hiiustdf. Were .avi'i'.** ii* fljr idmnia- 
Aiiitdi lie sa.w gootl reason to appr»diend. Ihi! I Haiaparte wa 


1 Klicnne. ia‘^oiault nr Ueitnatja fUe .St .Iimh U* \it|n-U - h> 
ind a numibcr nf Uk* (’mmejl nf Statn. .s% -/efuov d’Knb dr ht 
KllOj l)Ut WUH. tlloULfh ltiHc*li nil c*il 
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not the man to be outdone in cunning or activity ; and every 
moment swelled the ranks of his adherents. 

On the 16th Brumaire I dined in the Eue de la Victoire. 
Bernadotte was present, and I believe General Jourdan also. 
While the grand conspiracy was hastening to its accomplish- 
ment, Madame Bonaparte and I had contrived a little plot of 
a more innocent kind. We .let no one into our secret, and 
our 16th Brumaire was crowned with complete success. We 
had agreed to be on the alert to prevent any fresh exchange 
of angry words. All succeeded to the utmost of our wishes. 
The conversation languished during dinner; but it was not 
dulness that we were afraid of. It turned on the subject of 
war, and in that vast field Bonaparte’s superiority over his 
interlocutors was undeniable. 

When we retired to the drawing-room a great number of 
evening visitors poured in, and the conversation then became 
animated, and even gay. Bonaparte was in high spirits. He 
said to some one, smiling, and pointing to Bernadotte, You 
are not aware that the General yonder is a Chouan.” — A 
Chouan ? ” repeated Bernadotte, also in a tone of pleasantry. 

Ah ! General, you contradict yourself. Only the other day 
you taxed me with favoring the violence of the friends of the 
Eepublic, and now you accuse me of protecting the Chouans.’- 
You should at least be consistent.” A few moments after, 
availing himself of the confusion occasioned by the throng 
of visitors, Bernadotte slipped off. 

As a mark of respect to Bonaparte, the Council of the Five 
Hundred appointed Lucien its president. The event proved 
how important this nomination was to FTapoleon. Up to the 
19th Brumaire, and especially on that day, Lucien evinced a 
degree of activity, intelligence, courage, and presence of mind 
which are rarely found united in one individual. I have no 
hesitation in stating that to Lucien’s nomination and exer- 
tions must be attributed the success of the 19th Brumaire. 

The General had laid down a plan of conduct from which 

1 The “ Chouans,” so called from their use of the cry of the screech-owl 
(chat-houan) as a signal, were the revolted peasants of Brittany and of 
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he never deviated during 11 h‘ tweniv lliivf‘ ihiys which inter, 
veiled between his a.rrival in Paris and the bStii Ibnunain*. 
Me refused almost all [»rivale invital i<»ns, in order |o a,voitl 
indiscreet qiu^sti(»ns, unaeeeptable ufbn-s, ami ansuau’s u lu('h 
might comproniist* him. 

It was not without sonn* degree of hesitalioii that In* 
yielded to a l>roje(‘t start^eil by laieien, who, by all soils of 
inanceuvring, laid su<*eeeded in prevailing on a great nuiulH*r 
of his colleagues to bt* present at a grand snbserij>tion dinner 
to be given to ihinaparte by the (’ouneil id' the Anei<*nts. 

Tlie disordiu* whi<‘h unavi»itiai»iy pn^vaileti in a. party 
amounting to ujuvanls id* I’dn pi-rsons, animated by a diver- 
sity of opinions and si*nt inn*nts ; the anxiety and distrust, 
a, rising in the minds oftlnjsc* u}n> w«‘re md in the grand plot, 
rendered tliis m(‘eting iun* td’ the imed, disagn-eahh* 1 i*v<*r 
witiuissed. It was all restraint, ami <{ulm‘ss. lh»na|(arte\s 
coiintenamai sutli(*i(*ntly betrayt‘d his dissat isfaet ion ; hi*sid(*s, 
the success of his s(dn*m<*s »lemamh‘«l his pres*‘in'e els<‘\vln*r<». 
Almost as soon as ln‘ had tiidsln'd his tiinmu*, he nea*, saying 
to Berthier and im‘, ‘‘ I am \ivcA : h*t us In* gtme." M<* Wiuit 
round to tin* ditlVrent. tables, addrt'ssing ii> tin* e<»mpany (*oni- 
])lime.nts and trilling remarks, and <leparled, h*aving at t.Ite 
table ])ersons by whom h<* had bei*n invitish 

Tins short political crisis was marked hy nothing mtire 
grand, dignifuMl, or mdde than tin* previous revoluiionarv 
eominotioHS. All tliese plots were so t'onieiufdilde, and were 
accom])a.ni(*d by so mueh trickery, faksidn^od, and treachery, 
that, for the hoimr of human nature, it is desirable to eover 
tlnun with a veil. 

(hmeral B(maparte\s thoughts wert* first liceiipied with tlie 
i(h‘a lie had e.onceived «‘ve!i when in Italy, naim*ly, to he 
chosen a, Dina^tor. Nobody daretl yet to aceust* liini of lH*ing 
a d(*s(‘rt(‘r from the army of the Hast, "flie oidy diflietiliy 
was to obtain a, dispensation <m the score of age. Ami was 
tins not to be obtaine<i ? N<» soiuif^r was he installed in Ids 

hund)le aluxb* in the Ibie de la Viefoire than he was assured 
that, on the retin‘ment of Ib'wbelb tlie mupuity of HufTniges 
would have (h*volved on him h.nl In* bf*en in !•' ranee, and had 
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Hot tlie fundameiital law required tlie age of forty ; but that 
Hot: even his warmest partisans were disposed to violate the 
yet infant Constitution of the year III. 

Bonaparte soon perceived that no efforts would succeed in 
overcoming this difficulty, and he easily resolved to possess 
Iiiniself wholly of an office of which he would nominally 
liave had only a fifth part had he been a member of the 
Directory. 

jLs soon as his intentions became manifest he found himself 
surrounded by all those who recognized in him the man they 
Bad long looked for. These persons, who were able and 
influential in their own circles, endeavored to convert into 
friendship the animosity which existed between Sieyes and 
IBonaparte. This angry feeling had been increased by a re- 
mark made by Sieyes, and reported to Bonaparte. He had 
said, after the dinner at which Bonaparte treated him so dis- 
i^espectfully, “ Do you see how that little insolent fellow 
"beliaves to a member of a Government which would do well to 
order him to be shot ? 

But* all this was changed when able mediators pointed out 
-fco Bonaparte the advantage of uniting with Sieyes for the pur- 
pose of overthrowing a constitution which he did not like. 
He was assured how vain it would be to think of superseding 
liim, and that it wmuld be better to flatter him with the hope 
of helping to subvert the constitution and raising up a new 
one. One day some one said to Bonaparte in my hearing, 

Seek for support among the party who call the friends of 
•fclie Bepublic Jacobins, and be assured that Sieyes is at the 
Bead of that party.” 

On the 25th Veridemiaire (17th of October) the Directory 
summoned General Bonaparte to a private sitting. ^^They 
offered me the choice of any army I would command,” said he 
■fco me the next morning. “ I would not refuse, but I asked to 
Be allowed a little time for the recovery of my health ; and, 
to avoid any other embarrassing offers, I withdrew. I shall 
go to no more of their sittings.” [He attended only one after 
this.] am determined to join Sieyes’s party. It includes 
a greater diversity of opinions than that of the profligate 
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Barras. He proclaims everywhere that he is the author of my 
fortune. He will never be content to play an inferior part, 
and I will never bend to such a man. He cherishes the mad 
ambition of being the support of the Republic. What would 
he do with me ? Sieyes, on the contrary^ I'^^s political 
ambition.’^ 

Ho sooner did Sieyes begin to grow friendly with Bonaparte 
than the latter learned from him that Barras had said, The 
^ little corporal ’ has made his fortune in Italy and does not 
want to go back again. Bonaparte repaired to the Directory 
for the sole purpose of contradicting this allegation. He 
complained to the Directors of its falsehood, boldly affirmed 
that the fortune he was supposed to possess had no existence, 
and that even if he had made his fortune it was not, at all 
events, at the expense of the Bepublic. You know,” said he 
to me, that the mines of Hydria have furnished the greater 
part of what I possess.” — it possible,” said I, “that 
Barras could have said so, when you know so well of all the 
peculations of which he has been guilty since your return ? ” 

Bonaparte had confided the secret of his plans to very few 
persons — to those only whose assistance he wanted. The 
rest mechanically followed their leaders and the impulse 
which was given to them ; they passively awaited the realiza- 
tion of the promises they had received, and on the faith of 
which they had pledged themselves. 
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:ui<l I jc^bnui — < — My nocturnal visit to Barras— ’ 

The roniniand of tlu‘ unny ^iv<‘n to Bonaparte^ — The morning of the 18th 
Ih-umuire ■ - MtM'tiiig of t ho ge.nerals at B>oiiapa,rle’s house — Bernadette’s 
lirnun'ss ,tosophin(*\s iiitonvst for Madaun*. (Johier — Disappointment of 
tiu‘ I>ir(‘c.t(vrs — Il(‘vi(‘U' in the ganhuis of tlu‘, Tuilerics — Bonaparte’s 
harim.mu* Pr<K*laniat ion of tin* An(n<‘nt8 — Moreau, jailerof the Luxem- 
bourg My conversation witii I>a Vallotto — Bonaparte at St. Cloud. 

Thh parts of tli(‘ great, draiiia. wliicJi was shortly to be enacted 
w(‘re \v(*ll (listrihui.tMi. Daring tlu^ throe days preceding the 
ISth r»rtiiuain‘ evt'ry ontt was at. his post. Lucien, with equal 
activity and intclligtaua*, forwiinltMl the conspiracy in the two 
(^luncils; Si(‘yes had t.h(‘ nnuiagannent of the Directory; 
Ih'ald nndtM* t.lu* inst.riietions of Ih)ue.he,“ negotiated with the 
d«‘part inent s, and dext.enmsly ina.na.ge.d, without compromis- 
ing laniclie, t.o rain tlnna* rrein wiioni tliat Minister had re- 
rrivi’ii Ids |Knvt‘r. There was no tinn^. to lose; and Fouche 
said to me on tin* 14th l»nnnaiiv, “ ''IVdl your General to be 
speedy ; if In^ delays, h<* is losl.d^ 

On the ITtdi Degnaultde St. d(*a,n (FAngely told Bonaparte 
that the overtures made t.a ( •aiubaeeres and Lcdirun had not 
been received in a, v«‘ry decided way. “ I will have no ter- 
giversaramd' rcpliml Denaparh*, with, warmth. ^‘Let them 
net flatter t<hemselv(‘s that I stand in maul oF them. They 
must deeid«’ id -day ; t cMnorrew will lx*, too late, I feel myself 
strong cimurdi now to stand abmi‘.’^ 

t lli-rri* FraneetH Ih-al (1757 DIU); puhlic accuser before the rcvolntion- 
arv erliniujil Irilunjal, iH-eaiiM', umli’r NapoU‘<u», (’onsciiller dVrltat and Comte, 
anh wa*^. rharced with theatburs of the " haut(^ polices” 

.hiscpii IAhicIic M 7rU. lHgU(; CoiiveMitionalisI ; nuMuher of oxtrome Jacohin 
partv; Mini’ ter of P(»ljcc tnah r lln‘ DinM'tory, August 1709; retained by 
Napolinai in lltjU Ministrv til! teog. and .again from 1801 to 1810; l)eojim(‘. Dno 
d* U!rant«» in IKiHU eliwon-rd in isio. ami sent in 1810 as governor of the 
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Cainbacercs ^ and Lebrun - wm* ahnnsi iit ier sirain^rrs to 
tlie intrigues \vhi(4i pre{'(‘de(l the IS(h Lruntairc. iHiiiaparlt^ 
had east liis eyes on the Minister oi rlust iei* to In* out* of his 
colleagues wluui In^ sliould 1 m* at lihorly to uaiue them, Im*- 
eause his ju'evious coiidiud* had jdodged him as a partisan of 
the lievoluti')!!. d'o him fionaparto. ail<led la-hrumto eountor- 
balaiice the iirst (*hoiee. Lei>ruii was distinguisheti for homu*- 
able conduct a.nd moderate principles. Ly st*lecting tln‘.se two 
men lionaparL* hoped to |)h*ast‘ ev(*iy one; b(‘sidc.s, neither of 
them were able to eonbuid against his tixt*d (li*l«*rmination and 
andiitious views. 

What petty iiitrigut‘s marked the I7th Lnnnairel On tliat 
day I dined with Lonaparte; and aft(‘r dinner lie said, ‘O 
have promised to dim* to-morrow with (Joiner; but, as yem 
may readily suppose, I do not intend going. However, I am 
very sorry for his obstinaey. Lv wav of ri‘storing his (*on- 
tidence Jos{3j)hiiui is gudng to invite him to brt*akfaHt with tis 
to-morrow. It will be impossibb* hu’ him to raispet'i anything. 
I saw Barras this morning, and left him mueh distin'lM*d. \U*> 
asked me to n*turn and visit him ttmiight. I promised t(» dt^ 
so, but T shall not go. d'o-morn»w ail will be ovtu'. Hiere is 
bnt little, tiim*; In* (*xp«M*t.s im* at ch'Vf*n o'clock touiiglit. Vou 
shall tlHU*(‘for(i tak«‘ my carriage, g<» tinuc, send in my name, 
a,nd th(*n (‘nt(*r ytmrsclf. 'I'cll him that ;i severe headache 
<a)utim*s me to my bed, hut that I will be witii him witlmut 
fail to-morrow. Bid him not be alarms'd, for a!! will soon be 
right again. Klmh* his (jUf*stions as mueh as possible; «!o m»t 
stay long, a.nd conn* to me on your return/' 

At j)recis(‘ly (*lev<‘n ohdoek I reached the residema* of 
Ba.rra,s, in G(‘n(‘ral Bona]>urte's carriag**, Solit ude and sileiH‘e 
pr(‘vailed in all tin* apartimuits through which I passetl to 

J (’anUmfimXK J. d#*) n7.’»aUM‘g$>, ; Mhilster of 

JtiBtiee uiulc.r Dirertory, 17‘K); SiM-oitd IhH‘pmlmr lltnt; Areh-. 

CljjuH'eUor of t.ho Kiupire, IHUp do pHrnifi, of JuRfsrr 

during the ; took #;reat part in aU tin* legal and adiuliiislraf ho* 

project H of the (Cumulate and Kinpiri^. 

(’harles Frauvois fa-hruii (I7a7-lH‘gi). Oeputv to flic Nafiruiiil Ammnhh% 
and niemh<*r of the Council of the Five Huiidrefl; Third Fofiitil, mih 
Decendxu* ITUU; Are}r.'rr»*.ngnrer of the Empire, |WH; l>iic c|e 
i8(B; (hvvornor-Oeiiorul <»f Hidlanti, LieuteiinnMIoveriior cif Holla.nd, 
1810 to 1818; chiefly engaged in hnaiunul mej«iure«. 
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Harras’s cabinet. Bonaparte was announced, and when Barras 
saw me enter instead of him, he manifested the greatest 
astonishment and appeared much cast down. It was easy to 
perceive that he looked on himself as a lost )nan. I executed 
my commission, and stayed only a short time. I rose to take 
my leave, and he said, while showing me out, I see that 
Bonaparte is deceiving me : he will not come again. He has 
settled everything ; yet to me he owes all.’^ I repeated that 
he would certainly come to-morrow, but he shook his head in 
a way which plainly denoted that he did not believe me. 
When I gave Bonaparte an account of my visit he appeared 
much pleased. He told me that Joseph was going to call 
that evening on Bernadotte, and to ask him to come to- 
morrow. I replied that, from all I knew, he would be of no 
use to him. ‘^1 believe so too,’^ said he; ^^but he can no 
longer injure me, and that is enough. Well, good-night ; be 
here at seven in the morning.” It was then one o’clock. 

I was with him a little before seven o’clock on the morning 
of the 18th Brumaire, and on my arrival I found a great num- 
ber of generals and officers assembled. I entered Bonaparte’s 
chamber and found him already up — a thing rather unusual 
with him. At this moment he was as calm as on the ap- 
proach of a battle. In a few moments Joseph and Bernadotte 
arrived. Joseph had not found him at home on the preceding 
evening, and had called for him that morning. I was sur- 
prised to see Bernadotte in plain clothes, and I stepped up to 
him and said, in a low voice, “ General, every one here, except 
you and I, is in uniform.” — Why should I be in uniform ? ” 
said he. As he uttered these words Bonaparte, struck with 
the same surprise as myself, stopped short while speaking to 
several persons around him, and turning quickly towards 
Bernadotte said, “How is this? you are not in uniform !” — 
“ I never am on a morning when I am not on duty,” replied 
Bernadotte. — “You will be on duty presently.” — “I have 
not heard a word of it: I should have received my orders 
sooner.” ^ 

1 All this account is denied by Joseph Bonaparte, who says (Erreurs, 
tome i. n. 252'^ thn.t rlirl Tint, see NsiTinleon nr enter his house on 
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Bonaparte then led Bernadotte into an adjoining room. 
Their conversation was not long, for there was no time to 
spare. 

On the other hand, by the influence of the principal con- 
spirators the removal of the legislative body to St. Cloud was 
determined on the morning of the 18th Brumaire, and the 
command of the army was given to Bonaparte. 

All this time Barras was no doubt waiting for Bonaparte, 
and Madame Bonaparte was expecting Gohier to breakfast. 
At Bonaparte’s were assembled all the generals who were 
devoted to him. I never saw so great a number before in the 
Eue de la Yictoire. They were all, except Bernadotte, in full 
uniform : and there were, besides, half a dozen persons there 
initiated in the secrets of the day. The little hotel of the 
conqueror of Italy was much too small for such an assem- 
blage, and several persons were standing in the courtyard. 
Bonaparte was acquainted with the decree of the Council of 
the Ancients, and only waited for its being brought to him 
before he should mount his horse. That decree was adopted 
in the Council of the Ancients by what may be called a false 
majority, for the members of the Council were summoned at 
different hours, and it was so contrived that sixty or eighty of 
them, whom' Lucien and his friends had not been able to gain 
over, should not receive their notices in time. 

As soon as the message from the Council of the Ancients 
arrived Bonaparte requested all the officers at his house to 
follow him. At that announcement a few who were in igno- 
rance of what was going on did not follow — at least I saw 
two groups separately leave the hotel. Bernadotte said to 
me, shall stay with you.”' I perceived there was a good 
deal of suspicion in his manner. Bonaparte, before going 
down the stairs which led from the small round dining-room 
into the courtyard, returned quickly to bid Bernadotte follow 
him. He would not, and Bonaparte then said to me, while 
hurrying off, “ Gohier is not come — so much the worse for 

(tome V. p. 494) and Lanfrey (tome i. p. 451) follow Bourrienne. A letter of 
Bernadotte to Joseph {Lucien, tome i. pp. 3fi2, 363) seems to show that 
Bernadotte, believing he conld resist, had yielded to Joseph’s advice; see 
also his reference to his youth at that time {Lucien, tome ii. p. 393). 
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and leaped on his horse. Scarcely was he off when 
Bernadotte left me. Josephine and I being now left aloiie^ 
she acquainted me with her anxiety. I assured her that 
everything had been so well prepared that success was cer- 
tain. She felt much interest about Gohier on account of her 
friendship for his wife. She asked me whether I was well 
acquainted with Gohier ? You know, Madame/'^ replied I, 
“ that we have been only twenty days in Paris, and that dur- 
ing that time I have only gone out to sleep in the Pue Martel. 
I have seen M. Gohier several times, when he came to visit 
the General, and have talked to him about the situation of 
our affairs in Switzerland, Holland, Prance, and other politi- 
cal matters, but I never exchanged a word with him as to 
what is now going on. This is the whole extent of my ac- 
quaintance with him.’’ 

am sorry for it,” resumed Josephine, “because I should 
have asked you to write to him, and beg him to make no stir, 
but imitate Sieyes and Koger, who will voluntarily retire, and 
not to join Barras, who is probably at this very moment 
forced to do so. Bonaparte has told me that if Gohier volun- 
tarily resigns, he will do everything for him.” I believe 
Josephine communicated directly with the President of the 
Directory through a friend of Madame Gohier’s. 

Gohier and Moulins, no longer depending on Sieyes and 
Eoger Ducos, waited for their colleague, Barras, in the hall of 
the Directory, to adopt some measure on the decree for remov- 
ing the Councils to St. Cloud. But they were disappointed ; 
for Barras, whose eyes had been opened by my visit on the 
preceding night, did not join them. He had been invisible to 
his colleagues from the moment that Bruix and M. de Talley- 
rand had informed him of the reality of what he already sus- 
pected, and insisted on his retirement. 

On the 18th Brnniaire a great number of military, amount- 
ing to about 10,000 men, were assembled in the gardens of 
the Tuileries, and were reviewed by Bonaparte, accompanied 
by Generals Beurnonville, Moreau, and Macdonald. Bona- 
parte read to them the decree just issued by the commission 
of inspectors of the Council of the Ancients, by which the 
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legislative body was removed to St. Cloud, and by which he 
himself was entrusted with the execution of that decree, and 
appointed to the command of all the military force in Paris, 
and afterwards delivered an address to the troops. 

Whilst Bonaparte was haranguing the soldiers, the Council 
of the Ancients published an address to the French people, in 
which it was declared that the seat of the legislative body 
was changed, in order to put down the factions, whose object 
was to control the national representation. 

While all this was passing abroad I was at the General’s 
house in the Bue de la Victoire ; which I never left during 
the whole day. Madame Bonaparte and I were not without 
anxiety in Bonaparte’s absence. I learned from Josephine 
that Joseph’s wife had received a visit from Adjutant-General 
Bapatel, who had been sent by Bonaparte and Moreau to 
bring her husband to the Tuileries. Joseph was from home 
at the time, and so the message was useless. This circum- 
stance, however, awakened hopes which we had scarcely dared 
to entertain. Moreau was then in accordance with Bonaparte, 
for Eapatel was sent in the name of both Generals. This 
alliance, so long despaired of, appeared to augur favorably. 
It was one of Bonaparte’s happy strokes. Moreau, who was 
a slave to military discipline, regarded his successful rival 
only as a chief nominated by the Council of the Ancients. 
He received his orders and obeyed them. Bonaparte ap- 
pointed him commander of the guard of the Luxembourg, 
where the Directors were under confinement. He accepted 
the command, and no circumstance could have contributed 
more effectually to the accomplishment of Bonaparte’s views 
and to the triumph of his ambition. 

At length Bonaparte, whom we had impatiently expected, 
returned. Almost everything had gone well with him, for he 
had had only to do with soldiers. In the evening he said to 
me, am sure that the committee of inspectors of the hall 
are at this very moment engaged in settling what is to be done 
at St. Cloud to-morrow. It is better to let them decide the 
matter, for by that means their vanity is flattered. I will 
obey orders which I have myself concerted.” What Bona- 
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speaking of had been arranged nearly two or three 
iously. The committee of inspectors was under the 
')f the principal conspirators. 

ivening of this anxious day, which was destined to 
led by a stormy morrow, Bonaparte, pleased with 
ined ov(‘r Mon^au, spoke to me of Bernadotte’s visit 
ruing, “f saw,” said he, ^^that you were as much 
I as I at IhM-nadotte’s Ixdiavior. A general out of 
H(^ might a.s wdl ha.ve come in slippers. Do you 
it pass(‘(l wlum I took Inm aside ? I told him all ; I 
;iat th(^ b<‘st way. I a.ssured him that his Directory 
I, a,tul his ( ’oustltution worn out; that it was neces- 
urn thmn all off, a, ml give another impulse to the 
mt. ‘ (io ami put on your uniform,^ said 1:^1 can- 
for you long. You will find me at the Tuileries, 
r(‘st of our c.tuurades. Do not depend on Moreau, 
ill(‘, or t.lie g(m<‘rals of your party. When you know 
(*r you will find that th(\y promise much but perform 
i) not trust tluun.’ Pxu'iiadotte then said that ho 
b tak(‘ pa,rt in what hi\ c, ailed a rebellion. A rebel- 
U'lhmmg only think of that! A set of imbeciles, 
morning to night do nothing but debate in their 
P»ut all was in vain, I could not move Bernadotte. 
u’ of iron. I askiMl him to give me his word that he 
nothing against im^; what do you think was his 
’ . ... “ Something uiqdmisant, no doubt.” — Un- 
that is too mild a word. He said, ^ I will remain 
i citizen; btit if thi^ Directory order me to act, 1 
h against all disturbers.’ But 1. can laugh at all 
My measures are takim, a, ml he will have uo eoui- 
[owcv«M% I s<l. him at <si.s<‘, as to what would take 
fiatl.ercd him with a. i)i<ture of private life, the 
of Uh* country, a.ml th(‘. charms of Malmalson; 
t him with his Insad full of ])a,storal drcauis. In 
I am very well satisliisl with my day’s work, 
it, liourriiunio ; wc, shall s<.‘e what will turn up 

IDth I wmit t.o St., '(loud with my friend La Val- 
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lette.^ As we passed the Place Loui's XV., now Louis X'V'Io 
he asked me what was doing, and what my opinion was as to 
the coining events ? Without entering into any detail I 
replied, “My friend, either we shall sleep to-morrow at tlie 
Luxembourg, or there will be an end of us.’’ Who could tell 
which of the two things would hapx^en! Success legalized a 
bold enterprise, which the slightest accident might lia.ve 
changed into a crime. 

The sitting of the Ancients, under the presidency of Leiiaer- 
cier, commenced at one o’clock. A warm discussion took 
place upon the situation of affairs, the resignation of tlie 
members of the Directory, and the immediate election of 
others. Great heat and agitation prevailed during the deba^Le. 
Intelligence was every minute carried to Bonaparte of \v"li.at 
was going forward, and he determined to enter the hall axud 
take part in the discussion. He entered in a hasty a.xid 
angry way, which did not give me a favorable forebod ixxg 
of what he was about to say. We passed through a narx*o\v 
passage to the centre of the hall ; our backs were turned to 
the door. Bonaparte had the President to his right. HCe 
could not see him full in the face. I was close to the Geaex-al 
on his right. Berthier was at his left. 

All the speeches which have been subsequently passed olf* 
as having been delivered by Bonaparte on this occasion diiPer 
from each other ; as well they may, for he delivered none to 
the Ancients, unless his confused conversation with tlio 
President, which was alike devoid of dignity and sense^ is 
to be called a speech. He talked of his “ brothiu's in aruifs 
and the “frankness of a soldier.” The questions of tlu^ 
President followed each other rapidly : they were clear ; but 
it is impossible to conceive anything more confusing or 
delivered than the ambiguous and perplexed replies of 
J3arte. He talked without end of “ volcanoes, secret agitatio 1 1 s, 
victories, a violated Constitution!” He blamed the proceed- 
ings of the 18th Pructidor, of which he was the first proinoLi U' 


Vallette (1769-18^0) aide, de camp to 

leon from 1^96; married, 1798, Louise Emilie de lieauharnais, niece of .Tost- 
plane: Minister of Posts from 1800, to 1814, and durino' the Cent • 

condemned to death hy tlie Bourbons in 1815, but escaped. ' * ’ 
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and the most povvorful sup])orti(n*. H(‘ {)n‘L(‘nd(.‘(l to lu* i{ 4 'no~ 
rant of everything until the (’oiunnl oi‘ Aiieieiii.s luul (*:iii(.'d 
liiiu to the aid ol‘ his country. 4'hen (ntim* ““(hesjn* — th'onu 
— tyrant!’’ and lie sev(u*al tinn‘s n'peated, “‘I Inive. 
nothing more tc.) say to you!” though, in tact, h(‘ h:id said 
nothing. He a,lh‘g(Ml tha.t In*, laid heen (tailed to assinm* tin* 
supr(‘me a.uthority, on his nd.urn I'rom ll.aly, l)y l.ln* dosir<* (d‘ 
i.}i(‘ nation, a, ml art«‘rvvards by his (‘omrades in anus. Next 
i’()]lo\v(‘d tli(‘ words “ lih<uiy aapmlity ! ” though it was t‘vi' 
d<*nt ]i(‘ had not e.onn* t.o Si.. (Momi tor l.he saJ\<‘ ot either. 
No soomu* did ln‘ uti.(‘r th(‘s<^ words than a. imunher ot tln^ 
iVne.imits, mumai, I think, langhd., ini.tnaaipi.ing him, t‘X- 
(da-iimal, \'ou forguh. thi^ Oonstii.ni.ion ! ” Ilis eouni.{‘na.ne<‘ 
imnn‘diat(dy lighhal u}) ; ytd. nothing could lx* <listing'uisht‘d 

hut I8th hh’ue.ti(lor — t.h<‘ MOt.h Pra,iria.l liypoerit.es • 

intrigu(‘rs -- I will dis<*.los(‘ all! H will r(‘sign my poW(*r, 

wlnm the (hingtu- whie.h thnuitens the Kigmhlie shall have, 
jaissed a.wa.y ! ” 

lionaparte, Ixdieving all his assertions to 1 m‘ adinitt(*d as 
])rov(‘d, assiuiKMl a litth‘ confidemng and (uamsed i,h(‘ i-wo 
Dina^l.or.s iharras a,nd iMouIins ^‘ot having proposed i,o put 
him at tin* head of a party whost*. ohj<*ct wa-s to oppos(‘. all 
nnm proiessing lihi*ral id<*as.” 

At these words, the rals(‘hoo<l of whitdi was odious, a. great 
tumult a,ros{‘. in tin* hall. A g<‘nera,l <*.ommittee was loudly 
c-alled idr to Inuir the <lls(dosure.s. Nhg no!” e.xehiimcd 
oth(‘rs, ‘'no gemuNil (’(Uiunitte^*! (lonspirator.s havt‘ been 
dt*nonne(‘d : it is right that Krajna* slnmld know all!'' 

Bonaparte was i.ln’U reqiiirt'd to <‘ni.('r into the partienlars 
of his aeeusation against Ikirras a, ml Moiilins, am! of l.he pro 
posals whi(‘h had been mad(^ to him : “ \'ou mn.si. no longer 
eoneea.l a-iiy thing.” 

Hmha.ri’a.ssed hy these* inh*rniptions and iiderrogatorieN 
Bormpa.rt<^ he]ieve*d that In* was <'ompleti‘ly lost. Insiea<i of 
giving an explanation of what in* had said, In* lH*gati t.o make 
fresh accusations; and against whom? d'lm (duneil of tin* 
Kiv<* Hundred; vvho, In* said, wished Idr “seaffolds, revolu 
tionary commitGceB, and a (*omplet(* overthrow of <*\MU‘yt.hing.” 
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Violent murmurs arose, and liis iang\iage became more and 
more incoherent and inconsequent. He addressed himself at 
one moment to the representatives of the people, who were 
quite overcome by astonishment ; at another to the military 
in the courtyard, who could not hear him. Then, by an 
unaccountable transition, he spoke of ‘^the thunderbolts of 
warl^^ and added that he was ‘‘attended by the God of war 
and the God of fortune.’' 

The President, with great calmness, told him that he saw 
nothing, absolutely nothing, upon which the Council could 
deliberate; that there was vagueness in all he had said. 
“Explain yourself ; reveal the plot which you say you were 
urged to join.”. 

Bonaparte repeated again the same things. But only those 
who were present can form any idea of his manner. There 
was not the slightest connection in what he stammered out. 
Bonaparte was then no orator. It may well be supposed that 
he was more accustomed to the din of war than to the 
discussions of the tribunes. He was more at home before a 
battery than before a President’s chair. 

Perceiving the bad effect which this unconnected babbling 
produced on the assembly, as well as the embarrassment of 
Bonaparte, I said, in a low voice, pulling him gently by the 
skirt of his coat, “ Withdraw, General ; you know not what 
you are saying.” I made signs to Berthier, who was on his 
left, to second me in persuading him to leave the hall ; and 
all at once, after having stammered out a few more words, 
he turned round exclaiming, “Let those who love me follow 
me !” The sentinels at the door offered no opposition to his 
passing. The person who went before him quietly drew aside 
the tapestry which concealed the door, and General Bonai)arte 
leaped upon his horse, which stood in the courtyard. It is 
hard to say what would have happened if, on seeing the 
General retire, the President had said, “Grenadiers, let no 
one pass ! ” Instead of sleeping next day at the Luxembourg 
he would, I am convinced, have ended his career on the 
Place de la B4 volution ! 
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The two Councils — Barras’s letter — Bonaparte at the Council of the Five 
Hundred — False reports — Tumultuous sitting — Lucien’s speech — He 
resigns tiie Presidency of the Council of the Five Hundred He is car- 
ried out by grenadiers — He harangues the troops ~ A dramatic scene 

— Murat and his soldiers drive out the Five Hundred Council of 
Thirty — Consular commission — Decree — Return to Paris — Conversa- 
sation with Bonaparte and Josephine respecting Gohier and Bernadette 

— The Directors Gohier and Moulins imprisoned. 

The scene which occurred at the sitting of the Council of the 
Ancients was very different from that which passed outside. 
Bonaparte had scarcely reached the courtyard and mounted 
his horse when cries of Vive Bona;parte ! ’’ resounded on all 
sides. But this was only a sunbeam between two storms. 
He had yet to brave the Council of the Five Hundred, which 
was far more excited than the Council of the Ancients. Every- 
thing tended to create a dreadful uncertainty; but it was 
too late to draw back. We had already staked too heavily. 
The game was desperate, and everything was to be ventured. 
In a few hours all would be determined. 

Our apprehensions were not without foundation. In the 
Council of the Five Hundred agitation was at its height. 
The most serious alarm marked its deliberations. It had 
been determined to announce to the Directory the installation 
of the Councils, and to inquire of the Council of the Ancients 
their reasons for resolving upon an extraordinary convocation. 
But the Directory no longer existed. Si(5yes and Roger 
Ducos had joined Bonaparte’s party. Gohier and Moulins 
were prisoners in the Luxembourg, and in the custody of 
General Moreau ; and at the very moment when the Council 
of the Five Hundred had drawn up a message to the Direc- 
tory, the Council of the Ancients transmitted to them the 
following letter, received from Barras. This letter, which 
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was addiH'Ssed {,»» tlu* (’>»unril (d* lii«‘ A a was ianu^Mii- 
at«‘lv n*ad bv laicaai 1 Mtiiapari who was rrr.adoHl oi thr 
( 'uuiudl of Liit* Fivt* Hundnal. 

(’rriZKN I’i;Ksii>i';NT ^ — il:a iai; in;n pulflif allau' -i sn’rly fr«tat 

my lovt* of liinTly, I consfUiiMi lo i-hart* tin* first iiKts, iWrafy rt ;j!*‘ S:a:«* 
only tliaf I mia'i! a» (h-f.-mi i! in <!an;.wr; to isutriS a soa-: 

ont'iiiitvs tiir patrio's (*um ammo *•'1 iii «*an'a‘; aial Im »a arc '«> thi- lir 
i\*mlcrs of { heir t*. .mi! ry that aiaailion tt> : h.-ir ia'.a.' ! n u liiris m. <»n. 
was moro calcuiatoh to h*rl than a h.na: I ho \sitno s of liirii 

Iioroio virfuos, and always soiisildo to ihoir want". 

'Fho irlorv w hioh aooomaanios tho rotiini of tho ilia trioiis warrior t<» 
wiiom i laid tho honor of ».{tonina tin- path <d' :d«'ry, tin* tiikiii - marks 
of oonlidi‘nf<‘ utivoji him hy tho lord'-kit ivo hotly, and tho dooroo oi tho 
National ( onvonf itm, oonvima* mo iliat, t«» wha’ovor post ho may honoo- 
forth ho oallod, tin* daiioors to lihorly will hoa\ortod. and tho infoi-o ts 
of tin* army in^urod. 

I rhoorfully rotiirn to tho rank of a privalo olti/on; happy, aflor so 
many storms, to rosion, unimpairod. and ovon mor«* :.d‘>ri"U - than o^a-r, 
thoiiostiny of tho Uopuidio, s\hioh has boon, in part, oommiftod to iny 
caro. (Siym*d| IlAiutAs. 

d'his l(*l t.iT (looasioimd ;i sonsid lop i?i t In* rinuioil <d‘ 

tin* h’ivt* Iltnidrod. A s«‘oo{id rradintt was callod tVir, tutd a 
({tioslion was staid«'d, whothor tht* rotiroinonf uai loipal, nr 
was ihr rostill of (*olin.doii, ainl <d' tin* iiif!m*noo of Ihnia- 
|Kiri(*'s a‘'«*nts; wliothor to boliovi- Ihirra a w Im doolarod t hr 
d;uih'**rs td' lihriiy avi-rtod, nr fhn (ionrrt* fnr Urn n‘}nnval id' 
tdin lrp;i.si:d i vr <'nr{ss, whirh was pa '-.srd and rxorntrd iimlrr 
tin* prrtrxtmd’ Ihr rv!;dr!n*r* td' iuniiiimiil prril ? At. that 
inninrtd r»nn;i|»:n’t r ajdirarod, ftdlnwrd hy n parly <d' prrna- 
diors, whn rrmainrd at tin* rniratn*o nf fh** hall. 

I tltd itid af'i'uinpatty him In thorntimdl nf f hr Fivr linn 
drrd. llr had dirrofni inr In sojmI <dT an rxprr .s to m .r tin* 
apprrhriisinns rd' doo'pljinr, and In a.^ iiro lirr Ilia! r\or\fhiii; 
wniild ifn wol]. It ua.i .* nmr limr hrfnrr | jrdiird him a'ptin. 

Ilmvi'vrr, wilhotti spi-akin*: as. po .ilivrly as if I had m\:sdl 
hr«*n an «'yr\vifnrss nf tin* M'rnr, I df* tnd Imsiiafr In drrlarr 
thai til! thal has hrm tstid ai»ntit as smlt t and pniuanls; is. 
pttro invrutinii. I rrly ntt what w;ts fold mr, nn ilm vrry 
niicht, hy prrsnns wr|| wnrlhy nf c-mlit, ami whn wnn* wit- 
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As to what pass^c^ at the sitting, the accounts, given both a- 
the time and since^ have varied according to opinions. Soim 
have alleged that lananiinous cries of indignation were excitec 
by the appearance o±‘ the military. Prom all parts of the hal 
resounded, The setnctuary of the laws is violated. Down 

w^ith the tyrant ! down with Cromwell ! — down wdth th( 

Dictator ! Bonapa^rte stammered out a few words, as he hac 
done before the Goxincil of the Ancients, hut his voice wai 
immediately drovrxxed by cries of Vive la Republique 1 ' 

Vive la Consitutioxi ! Outlaw the Dictator ! ” The gren 

adiers are then said to have rushed forward, exclaiming 

Let us save onr Oeneral ! at which indignation reached it 
height, and cries, ev-ea more violent than ever, were raised ; — 
that Bonaparte, falling insensible into the arms of the grena 
diers, said, They xxxean to assassinate me!’’ All that regard 
bhe exclamations a.ixd threats I believe to be correct ; but : 
rank with the st 01*37- of the poniards the assertion of the men] 
bers of the Five HC-irndred being provided with firearms, am 
the grenadiers ruslxing into the hall; because Bonaparte neve 
mentioned a word of anything of the sort to me, either on th< 
way home, or when I was with him in his chamber. IsTeithe 
did he say anything on the subject to his wife, who had bee: 
extremely agitated by the different reports which reaches 
her. 

After Bonaparte left the Council of the Five Hundred th 
deliberations were continued with great violence. The excib 
ment caused by the appearance of Bonaparte was nothing lik 
subsided when propositions of the most furious nature wei 
made. The Bresidexit, Ducien, did all in his power to restoi 
tranquillity. As soon as he could make himself heard, h 
said, “ The scene wliich has just taken place in the Counc 
proves what are tlic sentiments of all; sentiments which I d< 
dare are also inino. It was, however, natural to believe th? 
the General had. no other object than to render an account c 
the situation of affitirs, and of something interesting to th 
public. But I thinlc none of you can suppose him capable c 
projects hostile to liberty.^^ 

Each sentence of Eucien^s address was interrupted by crie 
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of “Bonaparte has tarnishoil his j^lury ! Uo is a ilis-racr to 
the Republic ! ’’ 

Lucieii^ made fresh rffnrts to Im* hfanl, ami wishtMl lu h,* 
allowed to address the assfunidy as a nieniber <d tin* t oimril. 
and for that purpose resii^iu'd the Pn-shiiait ship in t hasal 
He begged that the (ieneral might he introdiieeii again, antj 
heard with calmness. l>ut this propositnm was iiifiMii.ly ep 
posed. Exclamations at “Outlaw ihuiapaiie! outlaw hiiii ! *' 
rang through tln^ assembly, and ut-re tin- uiny reply gi\«*n to 
the fh'csident. Lueien, win* had reassumeil tin* President's 
chair, left it a second tinna that he jutghl not i»e rtuist rained 
to put the cpiestion of outlawry demanded again, l Ins lu'otlau'. 
Braving the displeasur(‘ of tin* a.'Semldy, he mounted the 
tribune, resigned the PnasiihmtshijN reiiouneed his seat as a 
deputy, and threw aside his robes. 

Just as Lueien hd't; the (’oiineil I entered. Ponaparte, who 
was well informed of ail that was pa cing,* had sent m sob 
diers to the assistance <d' hislu'other; they earried hiin oii 
from the midst of the ('otnieih and Ihinapaife Ihought it a 
matter of no little, im])orianet* to Itave with him the Pre>ident 
of an assembly wliieh lu* treated as rehelliou.:. , Lmuen was 
reinstalled in oflicu* ; but he was now to th . charge his duties, 
not in the }h‘(‘sident.\s <’hair, but on horsehaek, and at the 
head of a party of tr(u>ps ready to undmiake anything. 
Boused by tlui danger to wldtdi h(tth Ids biaUlnu' ami hiiirself 
were exposed, lui delivm’cd on horseback the tolhnving Wiuds, 
which can never i<io <d’t»'ii rennmdMTed, ar. .showing \Uial a 

1 The next younpier brother of Nagolrmi, rrestleni of the t’otnieil of ihv 
Five HnndnHl in MiniKterof the itiieri»«r. IfU lUHu-’tnhvr, VIWJ fo IWU 

Ambassador in Spain, IHUl to Ib’ceiiilser, IWU, Ifft Fraiee ns di^ipare in 
1804; retired to Papal States; pr»HoiM*r in Malfa and Fnr'Iand, Ihto Im |hI 4, 
created by Pop(; in 1814 Prinee d«' 0‘;tniin» and t Uir f|e in.irrit'd 

first, 1704, (Ihristine Boyer, wlio fUi* bHoo; marih-d |«F nr iHi... 

a Madam Joubi^rtbon. (If bis parf in the iHfl} ilnnniure* Nb|i*4e»*n *aid !•» 
liimyii 1807, “ X well know that you were tu mr t*n flu* lM\i llnuiyiiog 

blit it ivH not el(‘ar to me that you saved m»* th« n *' t luni’** /.* .-jr;!, f«anr at. 
p.SO). 

Lueien distinctly stales that he hiuiHrlf, aetini^ wilbiu im Pre».c 

dent, had demanded an esitort of the j 4 reimdierH of ipr ( ■’tnuirlp! a': soon a* I e 
saw bis witlidrawal mifrlil l»e «*ppo*-ed. Thun th*- Pihi imfry of the wddien 
with Napoleon would be illegal. 'I'Im* to withdraw Lueien, tvas 

nominallv lecaX (see lunLCM L tlt'if L Jill. niH neOi. 
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man tluni da.rtMl to say, who wa.s ii(‘v<*r a.nythinjj^ ox(U‘])t from 
the rodhictioii ot his hrotluo-’s j^’lory. 

CiTiZKNs! SoLDiKUs! — 'riH‘ rn‘.si<lt‘nt. of t.lu’: CouiK'il of (ho Five 
JIuiulnMl declares to you that. iiiajorit.y of tlait. (a)nn<‘il is at- this ijio™ 
niciit, lu'ld in t-cri'or by a ft*.\v r<*prt‘scntat.iv(‘s of (,1 h^ jx'opb*, who a.i'<‘ arnnai 
wit h st-il(*l.t(K*s, and wlio surround t.ho. trilmiK*, (.hr(‘at-(*nin^i? t-lnar (•olh*a;t!;ut‘s 
wit-h dt'ath, and ina,inta.inini>f most. at.ro(;ious discussions. 

I d(‘clar(‘ t-o you Lhat- th(‘s<‘ l)rii;;;ands, who a.r(‘ doubth'ss in t li<‘ pay of 
Eni*land, have ris(‘n in rcbtdlion aij;ainst- (In* ('ouneil of tin* Ancients, atid 
hav(Mlarcd t,o talk of outlawinuj Mn* (h'licral, who is char‘^<*d with tin* 
(*x<M!Ut.ion of its d(*crc<\ as if (in* woi’d “outlaw ” was still to be r(*i^ardcd 
as the d<‘ath warrant of pt*rsons most. bclov<‘d by th(*ir count ry. 

i deela-n* to you (hat- tln*s(* ma<lin(*n have outlaw(‘d tln*ms(‘lv<‘s by Ihcir 
at((*mi)(s upon t In* lilx'rty of tin* ( ’ouin*il. In (he name of tliat p<'oplc, 
which for so many years bav(‘ b<*en t-ln* sport of terrorism, I consijLcn to 
you t-ln* clniriie of n*s(*uin.i 4 : t in* imijority of their r«‘pres(*ntal.iv(‘s; so t hat, 
d(‘!iv(n*(!d from stil(‘tto(*s by bayoin‘t..s, tin*}’ may delib(‘rat.(^ on l-ln* fat(* of 
tin* Kepubli(‘. 

(h‘n(*ral, a.nd you, soldi(*rs, and you, eiti/a‘ns, you will not, aeknowl(‘d}jj(*, 
as h^ijislalors of t'rance, any but. (host* who rally round me. As for tho,s«* 
who remain in tin* orangery, let force <*\p«‘l tln*m. 'rh(*y a-n* not. tin* 
repr(‘senttit iv(*s of l.ln* p<*opl<‘, btit ibe rcpr(‘S(‘nl ati ves of the p<miard. I,ct 
that b(* (.h(*ir t it le, and let. it, follow them «*very wher(‘; and wheuev<‘r they 
da,r(* show t ln‘mselv(‘s t.o tin* peopb*, b‘t. every linger point, at t.ln*m, sind 
<‘V(‘rv t(m<^ue d(*si^nate th(‘m by the. vvell-merite^l title of repn‘M(*ntat.iv«‘H 
of l-ln* ixmiard ! 

Yiv<^ la Kepth'h<pie ! 

Kotwit-hst-tuidinp^ t]j(» of ‘‘ Vlrv Ih/Htpftrfe I ''' wltieh iul™ 
low(‘d this harun^tn*, tin* troops still h(‘Hit.;tt(‘d. It, was (uddeiit 
thiit they wore not fully pn*pa,n‘d t.o turn t,ln‘ii* swiu’ds at^ain.st 
tin* na.t-ioiial n*pn*s(*ntatives. Ian*ii*n th(*ii drew lu.s swor<|, 
(*xe.htiujiin^% “ I swear tha.t I will sta.h iny own hnd-her to tin* 
ln‘;irt if In* ever a.tt,(*tnpt anyt.hinp^ a-huiinst, t,he lilxerty of 
Kreindinieii.'’ d’his dntnnit.ic* action was perre(*tly .succ<*HsfuI ; 
liesitat.ion va.nisin*d ; and at, a- sitpial jLtivi'n hy I>ona-part.e, 
i\Inra,t,, a,t t,ln^ ln‘a(l of his jLfrenadiers, rnsh(*d into t,he- hall, and 
drov(* out, t.ln* ri*presenUit,i ves. Kvery one yiehh'd t.o t.he. 
n‘;isonin‘4 of hayonet-s, and thus terminated t.he «‘mployineni 
of tin*. arnn‘d forec* on l.hat ineiuorahh* d:iy. 

At ten (d(do(*k at. nig’ht. t.he palaee of Si,. Cloud, wliere s{> 
im'uiy tiunnlt-jjon.s se(‘n<*.s had oeeurr(‘d, wtis perleetly tratn|ud 
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All the deputies were still there^ pacing the hall, tlie corri- 
dors, and the courts. Most of them had an air of consterna 
tion ; others affected to have foreseen the event, and to appear 
satisfied with it; but all wished to return to Paris, whicli they 
could Jiot do until a new order revoked the order for the re- 
moval of the Councils to St. Cloud. 

At eleven o'clock Bonaparte, who had eaten nothing a, 11 day, 
but who was almost insensible to physical wants in inoniemts 
of great agitation, said to me, We must go and write, Hour- 
rieniie ; I intend this very night to address a proclamation to 
the iidiabitants of Paris. To-morrow morning I shall be all 
tlie conversation of the capital.” He then dictated to me the 
following proclamation, which proves, no less than some of 
his reports from Egypt, how much Bonaparte excelled in the 
art of twisting the truth to his own advantage : — 


To THE People. 


1915/i BrumairCj 11 o*clocJc p. w,. 

Frenchmen! — On my return to France I found division reigning 
amongst all the authorities. They agreed only on this single point, that 
the Constitution was half destroyed, and was unable to protect liberty! 

Each party in turn came to me, confided to me their ch^signs, imparted 
their secrets, and requested my support. I refused to be the man of a 
party. 


The Council of the Ancients appealed to me. I answered their appeal. 
A plan of general restoration had been concerted by men vvlioin th(‘ n.ation 
has been accustomed to regard as the defenders of liberty, equality, and 
property. This plan required calm and free deliberation, exempt fTom 
all influence and all fear. The Ancients, therefore, resolved ui)on the 
removal of the legislative bodies to St. Cloud. They placed at my dis- 
posal the force necessary to secure their independence. I was bouml, in 
duty to my fellow-citizens, to the soldiers perishing in our armies, and to 
the national glory, acquired at the cost of so much blood, to accept the 
command. 

The Councils assembled at St. Cloud. Republican troops s'lanuiteo.d 
tbeir safety from uitbout, but assassins created terror witliin. .'iVrativ 
members of the Council of the Five Hundred, armed witli stilettoes arul 
pistols, spread menaces of death around them. 

The plans which ought to have been developed were withheld. TXie 
majority of the Council was rendered inefficient; the boldest orators were 
quUrevTdent.''"'^ “utility of submitting any salutary proposition was 
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I proceeded, filled with indignation and grief, to the Council of the 
Ancients. I besought them to carry their noble designs into execution. 
I directed their attention to the evils of the nation, which were their 
motives for conceiving those designs. They concurred in giving me new 
proofs of their uniform good will. 

1 presented myself before the Council of the Five Hundred, alone, tm- 
arined, my head uncovered, just as the Ancients had received and ap- 
plauded me. My object was to restore to the majority the expression of 
its will, and to secure to it its power. 

The stilettoes which had menaced the deputies were instantly raised 
against their deliverer. Twenty assassins rushed upon me and aimed at 
my breast, 'bhe grenadiers of the legislative body, whom I had left at 
the door of the hall, ran forward, and placed themselves between me and 
the assassins. One of these brave grenadiers (Thorne)^ had his clothes 
pierced by a stiletto. They bore me off. 

At the same moment cries of “ Outlaw him!’’ were raised against the 
defender of the law. It was the horrid cry of assassins against the power 
destined to repress them. 

They crowded round the President, uttering threats. With arms in 
their hands they commanded him to declare “ the outlawry.” I was 
informed of this. I ordered him to be rescued from their fury, and six 
grenadiers of the legislative body brought him out. Immediately after- 
wards some grenadiers of the legislative body charged into the hall and 
cleared it. 

The factious, intimidated, dispersed and fled. The majority, freed 
from their assaults, returned freely and peaceably into the hall, listened 
to the propositions made for the public safety, deliberated, and drew up 
the salutary resolution which will become the new and provisionaMaw of 
the Eepublic. 

Frenchmen, you doubtless recognize in this conduct the zeal of a 
soldier of liberty, of a citizen devoted to the Republic. Conservative, 
tutelary, and liberal ideas resumed their authority upon the dispersion of 
the factious, who domineered in the Councils, and who, in rendering 
themselves the most odious of men, did not cease to be the most con- 
temptible. 

(Signed) Bonaparte, General, etc. 

The day had been passed in destroying a Government ; it 
was necessary to devote the night to framing a new one. 
Talleyrand, Eoederer, and Sieyds were at St. Cloud. The 
Council of the Ancients assembled, and Lucien set himself 
about finding some members of the Five Hundred on whom 

1 Thome merely had a small part of his coat torn by a deputy, who took 
him by the collar. Tliis constituted the whole of the attempted assassina 
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All thn Imrryin*’^ jihoiit, brici- note's wliicli I bad to 
\s riio t,o many libmds, a-iid tin*. (*,onv<n*sa,ti()ns in vvhioli I was 
(‘()m|H*lb‘d t,o take*. pa.vt, |na‘,v(‘.ut(*(l mo (Voiu diniin^ botore one 
o'(‘l(M‘k in tin^ mornin^'. It was not till tlicn that llonaparte, 
ha.viiyi( jjfomt to takti tlui oath as Consid before the Five Huii- 
drod, alTordod me an opportunity of taking some refreshment 
wit.h Admiral Ibaiix and some other oilieers. 

At (hrta* okdoc.k in the morning I aecompanied Bonaparte, 
in his earriagi' to Paris. lie was extrenndy fatigued after so 
nuiny i, rials a, ml fatiguivs. A. new future was opened before 
him. lb; was (‘.om[)l(;t(dy absorbed in tliought, and did not 
utter a singh* word during tin; journey. But when he arrived 
at his iious(‘ in the, Itm; de hi Viedoin;, he liad no sooner 
<mtt‘rt*d his eha.m])er and wislnul good-morning to Jose[)hine, 
who was in b(‘d, a,nd in a. stati; ol tin; giaaitest anxiety on 
ma'ount of his abstunu', tha.n lu; said belbn; lu;r, “ Ihrurricmne, 
I said many ridieulous tilings?^’ — “•Not so v(‘.i\yba,d,(.Tlen- 
(;ntl.’^ ' • 1 like l)ett(‘r to sp(‘ak to soldi(‘rs than to hiwyers. 

d'hose IVllows disi'.omuM'bal nun 1 Inive not bmm uschI to 
publi(» asseml)lies; but that will eoim; in tiim;.'” 

VV(* then b(‘gau, all thna;, to (;(niv(*rs(‘. Madaun; Bona])arte 
bt'came ealm, and Bonapartt' n'snimul his wonted atoniidence. 
d'he (namts of the day naturally fonmul the subject of our 
(auiversat.ion. rlosepliine., who was muedi attached to the 
(lohit'r family, nnmtiomul the name of that Director in a tone 
of kindness. VVh<at*woiild you have, my d(;ar ? ” said Boua- 
purtn tn h(*r. “ it is not my fault. I It; is a respectable man, 

but a simph'ton. He. does not und(;rstand me ! — I ought, 
perhaps, to ha,ve him transi)ort(‘d. He wrote; against me to 
the (VuuH’il of Hu* Amnents; Imt 1 liawt; his l(;tt(;r, and tlu;y 
know nothing abont it. Poor ma.n ! lu; t‘xp(;ed(‘d im; to dinner 
yesterday. And this man thinks hims(df a statesman I — 
Speak no mon; (d‘ him.’’ 

During our diseourse the name of Pxwnadotte was also men- 
iiomsL Ha.V(; yon stum him, Pxmrrienm; ? ” said Bonaparte 
io m<\ - - “No, (hmeral.”— ^^ Neither have 1. I have not 
heard him sptfken id*. Would you imagiue it ? 1 Inid inttdli- 

gene.e Unlay of many intrigiu'S in whicli lu; is e.onet'riuHl 
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CHAPTEE XXVI. 


1799. 


General approbation of the 18th Brumaire — Distress of the treasury-— ovl. 
Collot’s generosity— Bonaparte’s ingratitude — Gohier set at liberty 
Constitution of the year VIII. - The Senate, Tribunate, and Couucil of 

Notes required on the character of candidates Bonaparte s lo vo 

of integrity and talent — Influence of habit over him — His hatred of tlx <3 
Tribunate — Provisional concessions — The first Consular MiuivStny ^ 
Mediocrity of La Place — Proscription lists — Cambaceres’s report — - IVf. 
Moreau de Worms — Character of Sieyes^ — Bonaparte at the Ijiixemboixri^’ 
— Distribution of the day and visits -- Lebrun’s opposition — B<')napart<CH 
singing — His boyish tricks — Resumption of the titles “Madame” stiiH 
“Monseigneur” — The men of the Revolution and the partisans of 
Bourbons — Bonaparte’s fears — Confidential notes on candidates for 
office and the assemblies. 


It cannot be denied that France hailed, almost with unrtTii- 
mous voice, Bonaparte’s accession to the Consulship as it 
blessing of Providence. I dp not speak now of the. iiltei-ior 
consequences of that event; I speak only of the fa.(‘.t 
and its first results, such as the repeal of the law of liostajLJ^o.s, 
and the compulsory loan of a hundred millions. T)oul)tl<^ss 
the legality of the acts of the 18th Brumaire may be dispute ; 
hut who will venture to say that the immediate result of tliah 
day ought not to be regarded as a great blessing to b''ran(*.c*. 
Whoever denies this can have no idea of the wretched stad,** 
of every branch of the administration at that deplorable epodi . 
A few persons blamed the 18th Brumaire; but no one 
gretted the Directory, with the exception, perhaps, of tlu^ five*. 
Directors themselves. But we will say no more of the 
torial Government. What an administration ! In wha.t th 
state were the finances of France ! Would it he helievcHl 
on the second day of the Consulate, when Bonaparte wislu^cl 
to send a courier to General Champibnet, commander-.iu-chi<* f 
of the army of Italy, the treasury had not 1200 francs dis|>OB- 
able to give to the courier ! 
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It may be supposed that in the iirst moments of a new 
Ooveriiiueiit iiioLiey would be wanted. M. Collot, who had 
served under Bonaparte in Italy, and whose conduct and 
a^dniinistration deserved notliing but praise, was one of the 
lirst who came to the Consurs assistance. In this instance 
'XL Collot was as zealous as disinterested. He gave the 
Consul 500,000 francs in gold, for. which service he was 
badly rewarded. Bonaparte afterwards behaved to M. Collot 
as though he was anxious to punish him for being rich. This 
sum, which at the time made so fine an appearance in the 
Consular treasury, was not repaid for a long time after, and 
then without interest.^ This was not, indeed, the only in- 
stance in which M. Collot had cause to complain of Bonaparte, 
who was never inclined to acknowledge his important ser- 
vices, nor even to render justice to his conduct. 

On the morning of the 20tli Briimaire Bonaparte sent his 
brother Louis to inform the Director Gohier that he was free. 
This haste in relieving Gohier was not without a reason, for 
Bonaparte was anxious to install himself in the Luxembourg, 
and we went there that same evening. 

Everything was to be created. Bonaparte had with him 
almost the whole of the army, and on the soldiers he could 
rely. But the unilitary force was no longer sufficient for him. 
W^ishing to possess a great civil power established by legal 
forms, ho immediately set about the composition of a Senate 
and Tribunate ; a Council of State and a new legislative bod^^-, 
and, finally, a new Constitution.^ 

As Bonaparte had not time to make himself acquainted 

1 Joseph Bonaparte states, however, that this sum was lent by M. Collot 
with an express declaration that he did not wish to receive interest (Erreurst 
tome i. x>. 254). 

The Constitution of the year VIII. was pr(‘sentcd on the IJlth of Decern- 
"ber, 1799 (22d Frhmiir©, year VIII.), and aecej)te(l by the people on the 7tli 
of February, 1800 (18th Pluvif>se, year Viri.) It established a Consular 
Oovernment, cx)niposed of Bonaparte, Fiist Consul, appointed for ten years; 
Cambaeei'es, Second Consul, also for ten years ; and Lebrun, Third Consul, 
jt|)])ointed for five years. It estahlished li, conservative Senate, a legislative 
I>ody of 800 itHunbV.rs, and a Tribunate composed of 100 members. The es- 
tahlishiiKuit of the Coiimdl of State, took place on the 2'lth of December, 
1799. The installation of the new h’lgislative body and the Tribunate was 
fixed for the Ist. of .lanuarv, 1800.- — Jiourric.yuw. Lanl'rey (tome i. j), 329) 
secs l.his Coiistitution foreslnulowed in that proposed by Napoleon in 1707 for 
bho CiKali>ine Itc^pubJic. 
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with the persons by whom he was about to be surrouudod^ In; 
requested from the most distinguished men of tlio qxeriod, 
well acquainted with France and the Revolution, Hot os 
specting the individuals worthy and capable of entei-in^- the 
Senate, the Tribunate, and the Council of State. tlu^ 

manner in which all these notes were drawn up it was ev icl e nt 
that the writers of them studied to make their reoGinnioinla,- 
tion correspond with what they conceived to be I5onaq >M.rto\s 
views, and that they imagined he participated in tlie op)iiiions 
which were at that time popular. Accordingly they sba^tcul, 
as grounds for preferring particular candidates, their pixtri- 
otism, their republicanism, and their having had seats in q)re- 
ceding assemblies. 

Of all qualities, that which most influenced the choice of 
the First Consul was inflexible integrity; and it is huh just 
to say that in this particular he was rarely deoeiv'ed. He 
sought earnestly for talent ; and although he did not like the 
men of the Revolution, he was convinced that he could not do 
without them. He had conceived an extreme aversion for 
mediocrity, and generally rejected a man of that chaxHic,t<n* 
when recommended to him ; but if he had known such jx man 
long, he yielded to the influence of habit, dreading notbing* so 
much as change, or, as he was accustomed to say iiiinscdf, lunv 
faces." 


Bonaparte then j^roceeded to organize a complaisant Hduifuq 
a mute legislative body and a Tribunate which was to Im.vo 
the semblance of being independent, by the aid of soinci iimt 
speeches and high-sounding phrases. He easily a,];)))c>i iiIumI 
the^ Senators, but it was different with the Tribunates l ie* 
hesitated long before he fixed upon the candidatcis for that, 
body, which inspired him with an anticipatory fear. IIo\vcv< u% 
on amving at power he dared not oppose himsedf to tluTs exi- 
gencies of the moment, and he consented for a tiiru^ to dcdiidt* 
the ambitious dupes who kept up a buzz of fine scaitiuKai ts of 
liberty around him. He saw that circumstances werre not; yiA. 


tavorable for, refusing a share in the Constitntiou to filii 
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third portion of jiowor, dc^stiiiod «‘i))parontly to advocate the 
iiiteiH'st.s of tlu; p(*o])lo before tlu^ ](^j'‘islative body. But iu 
yi(‘ldiipj^ to ii(Ui(‘.ssity, the nier(‘, i(hui of tlui Tribunate filled 
him witli th(‘ utmost uneasiness ; a.nd, iu a word, Bonaparte 
could not endur(‘ the public discussions on law projectsd 

r>omij)a,rt(Mtom posed tlui first Consuhir Ministry as follows: 
Ihu’thiiu* \va,s Minister of War; Gauden, formerly employed in 
th(‘ a,dininistration of the Post Ofiice, was appointed Minister 
of Fimuice; Cainbacaires remaiiuMl Minister of Justice; For- 
fait was Minister of Ma,rin(‘. ; La Idace of the interior; 
Fouch(M)f Polie,(^, ; and Iteinhard of Fondgai A.ffairs.^ 

it(‘inhard and l^a idac.e W(‘re soon npdaccal, tlie former by 
tlu‘, a,bl(‘, M. d’allt^yrand, tlu'. hithu* by Taicden Bonaparte.^ 
It may said that .Luciim nnuady j)a.ss(‘.(l throu^li the Minis- 
try on his way to a hic.rativc^ (unbassy in Spain. As to Ba 
Bl!i.e.(‘, honapartx^ always <*.ntertain(‘d a, hi,yh opinion of his 
tahmts. His ap})ointm{*nt to tin*. Ministry of the Interior 
WJis a. compliimuit pa, id to seliuuu^ ; but it wa.s not long before 
thc‘ Pirst (lonsul repenied of his elioic.e. L;i Place, so happily 
(iale.ulated for s(dem*.(% displayed tin*, most in(*,onceivable inedi- 
oe.rity in administration. Ih^ wa.s ine.omp(‘t(vut to the most 
trifling mattcu’s ; as if his mind, fornual to embrace the 
sysbun of tln^ world, and to int(‘rpr(‘i tlu^ hiws of Newton 

^ Tli<* Tribunate ninlor this OnnHtitntioii of ycxu* VIl T. was the only body 
allowed to (lob;im in i)ubli<’ on f>ro|»oHod lawn, tin' l(^jj;'iH)a,ti vo body simply 
in 1,hr> orators sont by tlu^ Ootuioi! of Stu-t.o Jimi by tho Tribii- 

nnlc! toslaU^ masons for or a^jjainst propositions, a.tul them vot.int: in sibmea^. 
Its or:U<irs wor(‘ ('(ynstantlv giving umbrages to Na,pol(M)u. It was at tirst 
purifu'd, (larlv in IH()‘J1, l>y tlio Htnialo naming tlio iiH^niiborH to go out in rota- 
tion, tluMi r('(hu’.«Ml to from KK) t-o bO m<unb(‘,rs lab'r in 1H()2, suid suiyprosstul 
in 1S<)7 ; its <liHappaiiranO(^ iHiing roganbul by Napobxm a,H his last break with 
Dh* i:('V<dution. 

“ belt }ii<‘r remaim^d Minister of War till 1807; (biudin, lator Pne do 
<bu"ta, Indd tin* same otliciy till the eml of Na.pob'on’s nhign ; Cambaoeros 
was siKsn iTplacod by Abrial ; Forfait was r(‘pla.('e<i by I><‘or<‘H ; Fonche hold 
tiic I’nru*(‘ til! 1S02, when 11 h‘ M inist.ry was Huppr(•ss(^d ; a.nd again from its 
re eslahliHbnumt in 1H(M til! 1810. He beeanu* I >u<’ (r( )t.rsin 

In giving to Alyrial the portfolioof Dm*. Ministry of flustii'.o, Bonapart,(^ 
sail! to him, “(dti/en Aln’ia), I do n<»t know you, but I a.in t.obl you aro! tin*, 
boiiestest man in the uuigistraey, a,nd that is why I Jia.mci you Ministor of 
flusl iiM*.” Ilnifl'ricNIH'. 

WIh'u 1 puiDed the Hervi<*,tM>f tlu^ First (’onsiil Talleyrand was still a,t 
Du* brad of tiny Foreign Ut^partment. I bav<i frtujuently boon pros(uD. at 
this groat stuteHinan’H eonfereneoH with Napoleon, n.nd I oan declare that I 
never saw him llathu* bis <lreams of atnl»itlon ; but, on tho contrary, bo 
«, 1 ..r.. wt , t '< < tU U 7-i n'}' •tt/i 
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and Kepler, could not descend to the level of subjects of 
detail, or apply itself to the duties of the department with 
which he was intrusted for a short, but yet, with regard to 
him, too long a time. 

On the 26th Brumaire (l-7th November, 1799) the Consuls 
issued a decree, in which they stated that, conformably with 
Article III. of the law of the 19th of the same month, which 
specially charged them with the re-establishment of public 
tranquillity, they decreed that thirty-eight individuals, who 
were named, should quit the continental territory of the 
Eepublic, and for that purpose should proceed to Eochefort, 
to be afterwards conducted to, and detained in, the depart- 
ment of French Guiana. They likewise decreed fhat twenty- 
three other individuals, who were named, should proceed to 
the commune of Eochelle, in the department of the lower 
Charente, in order to be afterwards fixed and detained in such 
part of that department as should be pointed out by the 
Minister of General Police. I was fortunate, enough to keep 
my friend M. Moreau de Worms, deputy from the Yonne, 
out of the list of exiles. This proscription produced a mis- 
chievous effect. It bore a character of wanton severity quite 
inconsistent with the assurances of mildness and moderation 
given at St. Cloud on the 19th Brumaire. Cambaceres after- 
wards made a report, in which he represented that it was 
unnecessary for the maintenance of tranquillity to subject 
the proscribed to banishment, considering it sufficient to 
place them under the supervision of the superior police. 
Upon receiving the report the Consuls issued a decree, in 
which they directed all the individuals included in the pro- 
scription to retire respectively into the different communes 
which should be fixed upon by the Minister of Justice, and to 
remain there until further orders. 

At the period of the issuing of these decrees Sieyes was 
still one of the Consuls, conjointly with Bonaparte and Eoger 
Uucos ; and, although Bonaparte had, from * the first moment, 
possessed the whole poAver of the government, a sort of 
apparent equality was, nevertheless, observed amongst them. 
It was not until the 25th of December that Bonaparte 
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assumed the title of First Consul, Cambaceres and Lebrun 
being then joined in the office with him. He had fixed his 
eyes on them previously to the 18th Brumaire, and he had no 
cause to reproach them with giving him much embarrassment 
in his rapid progress towards the imperial throne. 

I have stated that I was so fortunate as to rescue M. 
Moreau de Worms from the list of proscription. Some days 
after Sieyes entered Bonaparte’s cabinet and said to him, 

Well, this M. Moreau de Worms, whom M. Bourrienne im 
duced you to save from banishment, is acting very finely ! I 
told you how it would be ! I have received from Sens, his 
native place, a letter which informs me that Moreau is in 
that town, where he has assembled the people in the market- 
place, and indulged in the most violent declamations against 
the 18th Brumaire.” — Can you rely upon your agent?” 
asked Bonaparte. Perfectly. I can answer for the truth of 
his communication.” Bonaparte showed me the bulletin of 
Sieyes’ s agent, and reproached me bitterly. What would you 
say, Greneral,” I observed, “ if I should present this same M. 
Moreau de Worms, who is declaiming at Sens against the 
18th Brumaire, to you within an hour ? ” — defy you to do 
it.” — have made myself responsible for him, and I know 
what I am about. He is violent in his politics ; but he is a 
man of honor, incapable of failing in his word.” — “ Well, we 
shall see. Go and find him.” I was very sure of doing what 
I had promised, for within an hour before I had seen M. 
Moreau de Worms. He had been concealed since the 19th 
Brumaire, and had not quitted Paris. ISTothing was easier 
than to find him, and in three-quarters of an hour he was at 
the Luxembourg. I presented him to Bonaparte, who con- 
versed with him a long time concerning the 18th Brumaire. 
When M. Moreau departed Bonaparte said to me, You are 
right. That fool Si6yes is as inventive as a Cassandra. This 
proves that one should not be too ready to believe the reports 
of the wretches whom we are obliged to employ in the police.” 
Afterwards he added, Bourrienne, Moreau is a nice fellow : 
I am satisfied with him ; I will do something for him.” It 
was not long before M. Moreau experienced the effect of the 



Consuls good .opinion. Some days after^ whilst framing the 
council of prizes, he, at my mere suggestion, appointed M. 
Moreau one of the members, wdth a salary of 10,000 francs. 
On what extraordinary circumstances the fortunes of men fre- 
quently depend ! As to Sioyes, in the intercourse, not very 
frequent certainly, which I had with him, he appeared to be 
far beneath the reputation which he then enjoyed.^ He re- 
posed a blind confidence in a multitude of agents, Avhom he 
sent into all parts of France. When it happened, on other 
occasions, that I proved to him, by evidence as sufficient as 
that in the case of M. Moreau, tire falseness of the reports he 
had received, he replied, with a confidence truly ridiculous, “ I 
can rely on my men.*’ Sieyes had written in his countenance. 

Give me money ! ” I recollect that I one day alluded to 
this expression in the anxious face of Sieyes to the First 
Consul. You are right,” observed he to me, smiling ; when 
money is in question, Sieyes is quite a matter-of-fact man. He 
sends his ideology to the right about, and thus becomes easily 
manageable. He readily abandons his constitutional dreams 
for a good round sum, and that is very convenient.” ^ 

Bonaparte occupied, at the Little Luxembourg, the apart- 
ments on the ground floor which lie to the right on entering 
from the Bue de Yaugirard. His cabinet was close to a 
private staircase, which conducted me to the first floor, where 
Josephine dwelt. My apartment was above. 

After breakfast, which was served at ten o’clock, Bonaparte 
would converse for a few moments with his usual guests, that 
is to say, his aides de camp, the persons he invited, and myself, 
who never left him. He was also visited very often by 
Deferment, Eegnault (of the town of St. Jean d’Angely), 

1 M. de Talleyrand, who is so capable of estimating men, and whose 
admirable sayings well deserve to occupy a place in liistory, had long 
entertained a similar opinion of Sieyes. One day, when he was conversing 
with the Second Consul concerning Sieyes, Cainbaceres said to him, “ Sie'yes, 
however, is a very profound man.’" — Profound ? ” said Talleyrand. “ Yes, 
he is a cavity, a perfect cavity, as you would say.” — Bo'ttmenne . 

2 Everybcnly knows, in fact, that Sieyes refused to resign his Consular 
dignities unless he received in exchange a beautiful farm situated in the 
park of Versailles, and worth about 15,000 livres a year. The good abbe 
consoled himself for no longer forming a third of the republican sovereignty 
by making himself at home in the ancient domain of the Kings of France. •— 
Bourrienne, 
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Boulay (de la Meurthe), Monge, and Berlier, who were, with 
his brothers, Joseph and Lucien, those whom he most de- 
lighted to see ; he conversed familiarly with them. Cam- 
baceres generally came at mid-day, and stayed some time 
with him, often a whole hour. Lebrun visited but seldom. 
Notwithstanding his elevation, his character remained unal- 
tered; and Bonaparte considered him too moderate, because 
he always opposed his ambitious views and his plans to usurp 
power. When Bonaparte left the breakfast table it was sel- 
dom that he did not add, after bidding Josephine and her 
daughter Hortense good-day, Come, Bourrienne, come, let us 
to work.’’ 

After the morning audiences I stayed with Bonaparte all 
the day, either reading to him, or writing to his dictation. 
Three or four times in the week he would go to the Council. 
On his way to the hall of deliberation he was obliged to cross 
the courtyard of the Little Luxembourg and ascend the grand 
staircase. This always vexed him, and the more so as the 
weather was very bad at the time. This annoyance continued 
till the 25th of December, and it was with much satisfaction 
that he saw himself quit of it. After leaving the Council he 
used to enter his cabinet singing, and God knows how wretch- 
edly he sung ! He examined whatever work he had ordered 
to be done, signed documents, stretched himself in his arm- 
chair, and read the letters of the preceding day and the publi- 
cations of the morning. When there was no Council he 
remained in his cabinet, conversed with me, always sang, and 
cut, according to custom, the arm of his chair, giving himself 
sometimes quite the air of a great boy. Then, all at once 
starting up, he would describe a plan for the erection of a 
monument, or dictate some of those extraordinary productions 
which astonished and dismayed the world. He often became 
again the same man who, under the walls of St. Jean d’Acre, 
had dreamed of an empire worthy his ambition. 

At five o’clock dinner was served up. When that was over 
the Birst Consul went upstairs to Josephine’s apartments, 
where he commonly received the visits of the Ministers. He 
was always pleased to see among the number the Minister for 
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Foreign Affairs, especially since the portfolio of that depart 
ment had been intrusted to the hands of M. de Talleyrand. 
At ]nidnight, and often sooner, he gave the signal for retiring 
by saying in a hasty manner, Allons nous coucher.^^ 

It was at the Luxembourg, in the salons of which the ador^ 
able Josephine so well performed the honors, that the word 
Madame came again into use. This first return towards the 
old French politeness was startling to some susceptible 
Republicans ; but things were soon carried farther at the 
Tuileries by the introduction of Votre Altesse on occasions of 
state ceremony, and Monseigneur in the family circle. 

If, on the one hand, Bonaparte did not like the men of the 
Revolution, on the other he dreaded still more the partisans 
of the Bourbons. On the mere mention of the name of those 
princes he experienced a kind of inward alarm ; and he often 
spoke of the necessity of raising a wall of brass between 
France and them. To this feeling, no doubt, must be attrib- 
uted certain nominations, and the spirit of some recommen- 
dations contained in the notes with which he was supplied on 
the characters of candidates, and which for ready reference 
were arranged alphabetically. Some of the notes jhst men- 
tioned were in the handwriting of Regnault de St. Jean 
d’Angely, and some in Lucien Bonaparte’s.^ 

At the commencement of the First Consul’s administration, 
though he always consulted the notes he had collected, he 


1 Among them was the following, under the title of “ General Obser- 
vations : ” — “ In choosing among the men who were members of the 
Constituent Assembly it is necessary to be on guard against the Orleans’ 
party, which is not altogether a chimera, and may one day or other prove 
dangerous. 

“ There is no doubt that the partisans of that family are intriguing 
secretly ; and among many other proofs of this fact the following is a strik- 
itig one: the journal called the Aristarque, which undisguisedly supports 
royalism, is conducted by a man of the name of Voidel, one of the hottest 
patriots of the Revolution. He was for several months president of the com- 
TTiittee of inquiry which caused the Marquis de Favras to be arrested and 
hanged, and gave so much uneasiness to the Court. There was no one in 
the Constituent Assembly more hateful to the Court than Voidel, as much 
on account of his violence as for his connection with the Duke of Orleans, 
whose advocate and counsel he was. When the Duke of Orleans was ar- 
rested, Voidel, braving the fury of the revolutionary tribunals, had the cour- 
age to defend him, and placarded all the walls of Paris with an apology for 
the Duke and his two sons. This man writing now in favor of royalism j can 
have no other object than to advance a member of the Orleans family to the 
throne.” — Bourrienne. 
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yet received with attention the recommendations of persons 
with whom he was well acquainted ; but it was not safe for 
them to recommend a rogue or a fool. The men whom he 
most disliked were those whom he called hahhlers^ who are 
continually prating of everything and on everything. He 
often said, I want more head and less tongue.’^ What he 
thought of the regicides will be seen farther on, but at hist 
tlie more a man had given a gage to the Eevolution, the inore 
he considered him as offering a guarantee against the return 
of the former order of things. Besides, Bonaparte was not 
the man to attend to any consideration when once his policy 
was concerned. 

As I have said a few pages back, on taking the government 
into his own hands Bonaparte knew so little of the Eevolu- 
tion and of the men engaged in civil employments that it was 
indispensably necessary for him to collect information from 
every quarter respecting men and things. But when the con- 
flicting passions of the moment became more calm and the 
spirit of party more prudent, and when order had been, by 
his severe investigations, introduced where hitherto unbridled 
confusion had reigned, he became gradually more scrupulous 
in granting places, whether arising from newly-created offices, 
or from those changes which the different departments often 
experienced. He then said to me, “Bourrienne, I give up 
your department to you. Hame whom you please for the 
appointments ; but remember you must be responsible to nie.^’ 

What a list would that be which should contain the names 
of all the prefects, sub-prefects, receivers-general, and other 
civil officers to whom I gave places ! I have kept no memo- 
randa of their names; and indeed, what advantage would 
there have been in doing so ? It was impossible for me to 
have a personal knowledge of all the fortunate candidates ; 
but I relied on recommendations in which I had confidence. 

I have little to complain of in those I obliged ; though it is 
true that, since my separation from Bonaparte, I have seen 
many of them take the opposite side of the street in which I 
was walking, and by that delicate attention save me the 
trouble of raising my hat. 



CHAPTER XXVIL 
1799 - 1800 . 


Difficulties of a new Government— State of Europe — Bonaparte^s wish for 
peace — M. de Talleyrand Minister for Eoreig-n Affairs — Noftotiations 
with England and Austria — Their failure — Bonaj)arte’s views on tlio* 
East — His sacrifices to policy — General Bonaparte denounced to tlio 
First Consul — Kle'ber’s letter to the Directory — Accounts of the F/gyi)- 
tian expedition published in the Monitenr — Proclamation to the army of 
the East — Favor and disgrace of certain individuals accounted for. 

When- a new Government rises on the ruins of one that lias 
been overthrown^ its best chance of conciliating the favor of 
the nation, if that nation he at war, is to hold out the pros- 
pect of peace ; for peace is always dear to a people, lioiia- 
parte was well aware of this ; and if in his heart he wished 
otherwise, he knew how important it was to seem to desire 
peace. Accordingly, immediately after his installation at thc^ 
Luxembourg he notified to all the foreign powers liis acces- 
sion to the Consulate, and, for the same purpose, addressed 
letters to all the diplomatic agents of the French Government 
abroad. 

The day after he got rid of his first two colleagues, KSieyes 
and Roger Ducos, he prepared to open negotiations with the 
Cabinet of London. At that time we were at war with almost 
the whole of Europe. We had also lost Italy. The Emperoi- 
of Germany was ruled by his Ministers, who in their turn 
were governed by England. It was no easy matter to mana,ge 
equally the organization of the Consular Government a.ud tlie 
no less important affairs abroad; and it was very important 
to the interests of the First Consul to intimate to foreign 
powers, while at the same time he assured himself a-gaiust 
the return of the Bourbons, that the system whicli lie ])i*o~ 
posed to adopt was a system of order and regeneration, unlike 
either the demagogic violence of the Convention or the imbe- 
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eile artifice of the Directory. In fulfilment of this object 
l:5onaparte directed M. de Talleyrand, the new Minister for 
TToreign Affairs, to make the first friendly overtures to the 
English Cabinet. A correspondence ensued, which, was pub- 
lished at tbe time, and which showed at once the conciliatory 
policy of Eonaparte and the arrogant policy of England.^ 

1 We give here the opening letters of this remarkable correspondence. 

Paris, le 5 iVwdse, an. VIII. (26th December, 1799). 

“ French Republic. 

‘ ‘ Sovereignty of the People — Liberty — Equality. 

^‘Bokai^arte, First Consul of the Republic, to His Majesty the 
King of Great Britain and Ireland. 

'' Called By the wishes of the French nation to occupy the First hfagis- 
-tracy of tlie I^epnblic, I have thought proper, in commencing the discharge 
of the duties of this oliice, to communicate the event directly to your 
Majesty. 

“ Must tile -war which for eight years has ravaged the four quarters of th.e 
-world be eternal ? Is there no room for accommodation? How can the two 
xnost enliglitened nations in Europe, stronger and more powerful than is 
necessary for their safety and independence, sacrifice commercial advantages, 
internal’ j)rosperity, and domestic happiness to vain ideas of grandeur ? 
■^Whence is it that they do not feel peace to be the first of wants as well as 
t 3 lic first of glories ? 

These sentiments cannot be new to the heart of your Majesty, who rules 
over a free nation with no other view than to render it happy. 

“ Your Majesty will see in this overture only my sincere desire to contrib- 
Txto e^fe<^tu^illy, for the second time, to a general pacification by a prompt 
step taken in confidence, and freed from those forms which, however neces- 
sary to disguise the apprehensions of feeble States, only serve to discover in 
•tliose that are jiowerful a mutual wish to deceive. 

‘‘ Franco and England may, by the abuse of their strength, long defer the 
jieriod of its utter exhaustion, unhappily for all nations. But I will venture 
•to say that tiie fate of all civilized nations is concerned in the termination of 
tx war the flames of which are raging througliout the whole world. 

“ I have the honor to be, etc., 

“ (Signed) Bonaparte.” 


XjOrd GjtifiJsrviLLE IN reply to the Minister of Foreign Relations 

at Paris. 


” Downing Street, ‘Uh January, 1800. 


Sir — I Have received and laid before the King the two letters which 
you have transmitted to me; and his Majesty, seeing no reason to depart 
f rom those forms which have long been establislied in Europe for tuinsact- 
iiig busiiu^ss with Foreign States, has commanded me to return, in his name, 
t.he official answer which I send you herewith enclosed. 

“ 1 have tlxe honor to he, with high consideration. Sir, your most obedient 


liumble servant, 


(Signed) 


Grenville.” 


TheoMcial letter of Lord Grenville to the Minister of Foreign and, 

'Talleyrand" s reply to it, will be found in the edition of 1836, but are too 
lengthy to he reproduced here. 
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'I'lit* nf nntrS wlllrli Innk |»!:h*r iv- 

no i III inof 1 into rf-snlt. Hi >'.v«*v<*i’. tin* l‘ir. i ^ «*ij 
attaiiitMi ills : il iln* UnJi 'i! 

olit.or into ln*; 4 i){ int inii.> i'or ponfr. iin-rt* .v;r; n! 1 
prostuiit' tlint .^ni < tvi'rt m**' u! fin- 

nioiit nu.u'lil i)'* ii,-t ojii-ti tn. 'I'in- rurr»‘,.poij. n-| 
ovcnts nlTonjfMi I .nn pni't f * tiio opin ?r! nni? \ of 
p!*iiifiplrs, ami ai»fiVf all, it hatl rsinitloti inia ft, 
tin* return n{' the f *»o:i rh* us.s tn |’‘r;iiiet‘ Mufj) 
otlieial reply ei’ Lnrii tJrenviilej in a \ 

/i(Ui eninlitinii hu* tin* re;-t unit ion el pe;n‘e liof 
[KiWers. 

Sinrf* .M. <ie 'ral'ey rnini hinl been Mini .fM 
AtTairs tin* h5jsiiif'>s of that ueparfinenf liati | 
ftreat. aetivit}'. It wan an iiuportanf ahvani.efe 
to liinl a iio’hin*nian ol' the nhi rXjunt' annui'f if 
Tin* {‘Inat'e of ,M. de I’alle’, raitd wa » in .■•••nje 
{‘ourtesy to the I'oreiirn ('oiirf.^, ft wa^ a delina, 
the (fiploinaey (d' ICnropi* to introtlune to if . nir 
pnrptise of treatin'!: '.vith them, a man w hos,. 
least, ecjual t(^ their ow u, aini who wa. unu 
i^nushtal for a ptdished ehantnee <»!' manner e 
solid ^uooii qualitit‘> and real talents. 

It. was not only with I’lnidamf I haf. ftoiiapaile 
ister emleavort'ti to open ne-ea iat ion-, ; lie* i'n\ 
also oiTereil peaee to the Homo- of Au >fria; ! 
same lime. 'The I»hjeet of ihi.- e*|hT w.i ft 
iM'lwaam the t.w«» power 'i. Speak ins! to lur o^ 
efu'iiest wish t.o ohtain peaee iionapaa'Ie aaid, 
rieltne, I h.ave two areal em’tuiev fo rope wit! 
elude peaee with the one I ilmi most ea-y to d**. 
will t'ualtle me iminetijaf ♦•ly to assail tie* of !j 
eonfessthat. I should like In-a to he af pea.ee 
Nothin:! would then he more eas) than to » 
Sin* has no monoy oxeepf what ■dte :.*»•■! , throii:,d 

For a, ion*! time all neaol laf ion,-; pa‘o\ i-'ti ahor 
the !’hiri»pean powers Woidd aeknowiedee the 
meni, of whielj ftonaparfe wa-. the head; and 
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M a rrii-M I wa:, iirt'ort* IJm* jK‘a<*(* oi’ A luii'iis (‘.ould In* 

(>!»{ aiitcfi. 

'riiou-rli Ihr aifairs «>f tin* n<*\v < i<»v<*niinc!il. :ifloi*{lt*{I almn- 
<{:inl ntTupal i< Ml t«i Itoiiajiartr, In* y<‘t round Icisurr to diruut 
at t «*ii| i( til to till* faa.7 to that, laud ol drsju Hisiu \vlu*iu*o, 
jtuiyiuy from his .‘;uhsft jtu*iii. <*ou<hicl, it: luitiht. ho }M*osimiod 
ho dorivorl his iirsi, priuri|»h‘.s <d' ; 4 ’ovorninoiit . (hi hoooiuiu;.;' 
tho iioa*i <d‘ tho Stalo ho \vislu‘d to t.uru M'^ypt., whioh ho had 
oon«|uoi-od as a i^ouioral, to tin* advaJitaL^o of his policy as ('on 
sul. 1 1‘ Ihuiaparto ti'iuuiphc<| over a. IV(‘linL^ of disliki* in con- 
si;,»niuy^ t lio com uia lul of tho army to Kloht*!*, it. was ho(*a.uso 
la* knew Klolior to he more capaldc than any other of (*xecut.- 
iug the plans he had formed; and Uonapart.o was not, (.he 
man tosaorifice the interests (d‘ policy to p(*rsonaI resent. inent.. 
It. is certainly true tliaf. In* then put. into praetioi* that. i*harin» 
in *4 phrase of Molicn*'.s “ I jiardon ytm, hut. you .shall pay 
me for t his ! 

W ith ruspect. to all whom In* had left, in ha.^ypt. lUmapart.e 
stood in a very siie^idar sifnat ion. ( )n h(*<*omlni; < 'hi<*f ed' tin* 
( Jos’ernment he was intt only the depositary of all eoinnmni' 
eat ions math* to the Hireeioiw ; Imi leller.s sent to one address 
were deHvt*red to another, ami tin* Idrst ('ousul reeeiv<‘d fin* 
eomphuuts made aitidiisi tin* (ienend who hatl .so ahru[>ldy 
(puilct! lyi^vpt. In almost, all t he h’fiers that, were delivered 
Ions he was t In* ohjecl, of .s(*riou,H aceusataon. Ai’eordini.!^ to 
some he had tnd. avowetl his dispartun* until Ihe v<‘ry day of 
Id.s emharkation; and he hatj de<'nivr*d everybody hy means 
of fal’M* ami di.ssemhling proelamatJons. Others eauvas.sed 
his etmdne! while in Mi^ypt, : t.he army wliicli had t riumphed 
under hir» etunmand he ha<I ahandoued vvlu’n r«*dm*ec{ to tavo 
thirds of ifsori;;ina! hu'eeand a prey to all the horror.s of sick 
ness am! want. It mmst he I’oiife.s.setl t.hat thesi* (*ompluints 
am! aeeuH.ifionH were hut, too well (oundeih Jimi one ean never 
eea u* Wondering at. tlie ehain of fortunaie eiretuii.sianees 
whieli rapidly rai:M>d I»onaparte to t.heOomadar .seat. In 
the natural onier ot thunv^and in fidlilmeut. <d’ the desieyi 
wldeh lie Idinsidf had formi*d, he shouhl have flisemliarked at, 
'rouloiii where the qimrantiin* laws would no doubt ha.ve been 
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obs(*rvt‘tl; iiistraJ t>i wisa-li, 1 

uncartiiinty of iW y ' ' ‘ ‘ ‘ ^ ■■ ‘ ' 

the (|uuraiiiiii 4 ‘ lau s wn-f \ a '..it ■ ^ \ 

iiiteivstnl in rrsptM'tiis ; n.. i.'" ■ ' ’ " ' ‘ * 

|)art(‘ had hnni hnvfd ?«> ^ ' f. 

What would liuv*' rn:'u*n; . I * ■ ...... • 

ha.vu falhui intn t ho hand - *;o l‘n ■ > n* .-.,.i 

probahly have hrou ^n n^ na* a. .. a 

Anion, *4 thn h'ltora v,h:»-:i !* .. " I" - ^ ^ 

rt^ason ol tlit* abrupt lUi..., * * - ^ - 

tlt‘Spa.t(di (ot tin* till \ on i>a .n..o'. • .u \ iF - <0 * i.u 

Klcbor at Tairn |m tho id'o.-n-- ii.a-n-'-,, o ’n n r.d 

s^unural s]Mdv(* in vo'ry •>!!",!! !>■’>.. .» ■ ■ ■■•* o* p 

of Boiui-padr atni «d' tie' ^ a^^ ui pt 

had IxuMi hdt. <oni*Tj! K.oo' ’■ ;: .0 i •< ' -* ■•*- '..i •»;. 

evad(*d, by his tiiyiit. tii- *r!bo nnn-b la- O' ^ tr:on.b naa| 

to his sur«'os:'or’s .-uj'un n-r , ann •:. a - •■ ■•: fio- .iiin> 

‘‘ withoni. a sou in ihorhoo/ Ui 1^7 -u .■.! o- .4 r» and \»'n' 
litth* supply of munuio’n *»: od.*’;:*! *. 

'Tin* otiinr lottor.a li'oai I'/p'. *■-■ 'a*-!''* um! h---: . .v' :--:i!o.r\ fli.iii 
KldbnrV; and it r.inisMt i.o do iho d ?haf »h,on‘''*d ?a» piv.- 
a na.tur(‘, broupld. by tho u'^M'-jad 'AliM laao la-'.:. .dta’i'in*- 
3naiid(*rdn-nhiof auain:-! hn- pi«-d«-o. -tu. 1, ^ ; »a h,i!| on-af 

Wnio’ht'., cspoi'i.a 1 U bnoKod ,j • floU. -arn-*' b*^ oa;, , %i rt-o-iiplaOi V 
from otln*'!’ ‘piartors. \ tnni Vi?<"ijd f ■•■<■• u ita- i n .dox- ;, 

and tlnni, no ISib Ibr.nuur*', no t doj b,--'.- 1 «u««, jim rMii 

(pn‘st, of Kuropt* ■ - but ni>i\ b*' .-oUr' >b n.. >1 ||r!r'n,.i 

Noun of t hoso 0 \a*nl would * Ira^-O h;ai f b»‘ I ,'Si :»!! 5 - !i 

s<{ua.di’oin whon it appoar^-d “ii (do-'ora, o-n. d nn®- l/aM-a,> u* 
S('.ud a.boui at. iia/;trd, and lo fMiadi at llis- lu d i..uid hIi* i-j.iud 
naudn 

Thu Mo’yptian rxprtlil ion lilh^d t^'o o ' s. pLu'** 01 11.1*' 

lifu of Bonapario fnr hini t** n;o;d *7 fo'ifu* o ■ j ui : ot 
the publir nund tho rrri dlr-iUuui mI br-^ - ? ■- u* f Im- b.i.'O 

It was not i<-> bo furn*U!»-n that tho io^ad o| iB’p’jOia' a i' 
the first of her ipnioral-s. W'hilo Morgan rror'i\ *4 Iho « on* 
inand of the arm it's of th»- inumn wloh* :io a r<-w4rd 

for the vieiory of Ziiiirh. wa.-i mado t.duumaiid*-! ■ in t do* f m 
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Ilah, ;ni(l \vlnlt‘ i»run«‘ was at- iia* li<‘a,il oT tlio- army of 
r.atavia, rM.na|»art«‘, whosf* s»Mil was in r.a/nips, (‘.onsoled 
hiuisrli tur hi.; tt'ni|M>rary iiiaal.ivit.y l>y a, rt'trospec.five glaiuie 
(»n ills pa:.l triumpiis. lit* was aiiwilling that Fame sliould 
tor a m»»in»‘5il rra.;e to i»Ia/.<m ids aaim*. AiH'-onlingly, as soon 
as la* was a: i aiilisiuMi at the head <»{' Ua* ( J()V(‘rinue.nt, lui 
ratis‘Mi art'ouul ; (d liis Fgs pt ian e\p(aii(,ion io he, from tiuu', 
to time puhd.Jied in the Ahmitfur. lie I’na pamthy (‘xpressi'd 
id:; aati.'daetion that, tlu* ae<*iisal.oi‘y (‘oi'respomhmc.e, a.iul, 
ainwe all, Klh'hrr’s letter, had Falleu iiit.o his own handsd 
Sueh was r.onaparte’s perl'eet. .s<d f command t.lnd, imme.diately 
aiter prrusm;- that. Irtter he diel.ai.ed to m(‘ flui following 
pn^damation, addn-ssed to the army ol th(‘ Fast: — 


.Soi.oii ir^! ’fta* < 'onsnls <if tU»' Freneh hcpuhlie fn*<pu‘n(,ly diroet; 
(hrir {«» !h«‘ army of thi* Kusf. 

Kr.ije'o a<*hme,U« «ie.r - all the intlmaaa* of ymir (‘onqui'sls on I.Ih*. n'Htora- 
tiou of lii*r tra»i«‘ and !lu> etviU/al ho; of the 

'rh(‘ - <»f aii i;ur«t[>e ao* upon son, aiul in thought. I am ot'l.cu wiUi 

yon. 

In whafrvor ?-itHa!ion tho ehama-M of war may i>laro you, prove your- 
Nrlvt-t dm ' oMo'f . of HI Volt ami Ahonkir you will he iuvjmdbhn 
Hho’o in Klrhor t ho houndlenH (nmthh-uee whi<*h ytm reposed in me. 
He it, 

Niidirni, think td’ the day \vh<*n ytm will return vielorloUH to the saered 
ti nltovv ol Kranee. 'I’hat will he a glorhms day for tlu^ \vhoh‘. nation. 


Nuthiiuf ean more finadhly show the {diaraet.er o( Hontiftarto 
than I In* a!»Mve alimdon to Khdu*i% after In* Inid S(*(‘U t.lu* 
w a\ in w lileh K IoIho* apoki* o! him to t*he ldre(d.oi v. (-ould 
i! ever have h»en Huaeined that, the eorrespon(h‘n('(^ ol i.lu* 
aiiii\, to whom In* addressecl tins prot'lamatioip {.(‘(*nn*(l with 
aeem atioiis a 0011. I him V d'lnundi id*' majorit.y of tli(‘S(^ 
arepsia! It »n‘i Wole otiietlv jnst, yet it. is hut. lair to st.aia* tliiiti 
ll*o |e||oi:4 Iron; jd. eiitdained .s<um* ealnmid<‘S. In aiisw(‘i 
|o ihi' well loumh’il porti(*ii of the <'har|':e,s r»ona,pa,rl.(‘ said 


I .|...rph {haoiaro- fM,ui* i. {0 ‘ASm remarks on this l^nHsage: 

*’ IhiMOi: rMtmjMndoaf.'d Ihin hUfer to mo. Iln i .msu , huighmg at my >>y >k"" 
miiii.m laek * If lih hot wiov Imre. I would '*»'* ^ o 

nwl hr «MUJ.| ,!*» " HiU ‘400 also MhU s JUM-ouut of the 

turn of fho itiwiH of fho doafh of lih-lM'ts whni hr says tay-e m 

h\ JonridwH Ui tmm lonkrd on it aw a fn-dt favor of fiwtuiie (A/ad, tmuoi. 
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little; but lit* Sft'iUfb tu [brl 
state<[ ua'uiii.^t liiiiu (uu- tu' 
away uiillituis tnua iy^yi'f,. 
have ! 4 'ivt'n ns»‘ Ut Ibis ia:>.»' 
froiii liaviiiy^ toudirtl tbrarii 
r(*eeivetl all his nw u p;iy. II 
(lovt‘rniiU'nt. tin* dtiYrninuu*! 

Thtau^h la* kH»‘\v ’.vr!! ail ’ 

Kywplian (*X|»t*tnt itui. lia 
vvilh a iavitraiM* 
(‘ii(*».‘ w iiit'li ha»i i'alh'M iM' « i 
est iia|atrt an<'‘‘ in tuiabiia.' 
whit'll pari ieular iiaii ; aiaa. 
stHirat* <tt‘ favors aiai •!; 
lilt* st‘rn‘f latl a‘M‘n 

many iiieti of ninlinrj :? \ 7 , < : i 
iit'S and Ittuiors, u hih* o! lo r 
grata* or wer«* uli*‘rl\ li's,:!*'*:* 

^ 15«niaparti'‘s pnti’-*' nf ta-urr O 1 
luju to ihf* I Urn tifi > aUuili'-i a* 
policy t>f tljC lOUIlH'Ilf, ’ jjO.lM, 



?*< 




vl> I- r. .ifa T o I S 1 lO .. I 
• 1 * *r, 7 .■« ou.. . 

< »■. . 1-r {< no 
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IXUO. 

r<‘ut and €onnnnn nnai INirtraif <»{ Bonaparin Tlin varied expn^HHion of 
luH Rtninf ••naiit'i* His run vuisivr shru*.*, I‘r«'srntim<>n( uf his rorpuhniry 
Partiali!\ fur bathin;; ! lis trtaprranru H is al b-jjjrd ca pabilil.y ufdis- 
prnsin;,; with .slrrp (umd and li.td n«*\vs Shaviii;*, and rradin^' tin*, jonr- 
nals Muriiin;.' bu .m' a s Bri-aKlasl (’uH'ra ami snulT ■ Hoiia.pjirtr’s 

idra <d' liis uw n sh u.it lull Hinill utdniun u( inariKind H is disliki' of a 
fvi* Hr* liatr'd *d tin* Urvulnt iuniitn Hatiio.s in wliite Aimc- 
ilotrs Himaparlr' . fulvoiiH of kindnrsH, and ids dndl I’oinplinu'nls 1 1 is 
litH of ill hnimu Sunud of brlis (lardiii.nuf Malinaison His opinion 
of imsru’inr Hr* imnnory His puofii- insrndldlity niH\vatitof^;,a.I- 
luntry f'aid . ami runvn satiun d’ho drr >,s l•na^ ami blark craval. 
ilonuparn ’•* p.i\in«'nt« IHm nd»i*ioHH idras H is idrst imo’y* 

^ IHTiisiuB ol' tin* chnracia^r.s of 

i.si apes, it<»\v uHi'it dti \\n rr;i:i'«d. that tin* Iiist.oriau sluuiltl 
tvn |Mirfra\t‘(i tin* hrnt rather than tin* man! W't^ wish t.n 
itiw (*vnn the iiiuat trivia, 1 liahilH cjf tho.sn whnni hil- 

its ami vast rt'|ditat mm have nlevatntl ah(tv<^, tlnhr fnllow- 
oatnre.H. Im tlii?* tin* eflVt't nf fiii‘n' tniriosit-y, nr rad.lmr iH it 
it an invuhintarv treling nf vanity \v]ut*]i prninptrH tis to 
ifhole (itiraeivoa fur tin'* HUjmritH’ity of nmn by ndltMdr 

It MU thrir fanlla, thrir wtniknoa.sna, tlmir JihHurdit.ins ; in 
orf, all tin* |»niiit;4 uf rna»*itihlum'«* hntvvnmi ihcru and (’(nn- 
tdi ntfii ? t'or thn aari itai'tion of tliuan who am ('tirious in 
■lailH ot flii.H I will iiniM* nnd<*avf>r t.t» paint I>ona.pa.r(.(*, 

I j iw him, in pnrann and in inimi, to dt‘aerii»i^ wha.t W(‘r(* 
a la:">f*‘a ami liabil-m uml «*vnn hin whiniH and caprirnH. 
ilunapaiin wan umv in tin* prium ut lifn, alxiut thirty, 
n* prrsuu td* r*Hiiap.irtt* haa jnnrvnd aa a inodri tor tin* mo.st 
iHn! paiiilnra and annlptcirM ; many a 1 >ln b'rnnnh a.rtist.s 
vn mini-njaHully Ida IVattuass, and yt*ti it niay bn, 

id that no porfnrf!^;- hiilbful |)ort.raii of him (‘xi.stm. Ili.s 
iriyuHliapofl Imadi hia Miprrh foridmad, hin pah^ n(nnd.(*na,nr(*, 
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fatigue, not only on horseback but on foot ; he would some- 
times walk for five or six hours in succession without being 
aware of it. 

When walking with any person whom he treated with 
familiarity he would link his arm into that of his companion, 
and lean on it. 

He used often to say to me, ^Won see, Bourrienne, how 
temperate and how thin I am: but, in spite of that, I cannot 
help thinking that at forty I shall become a great eater, and 
get very fat. I foresee that my constitution will undergo a 
change. I take a great deal of exercise ; but yet I feel 
assured that my presentiment will be fulfilled. This idea 
gave liini great uneasiness, and as I observed nothing which 
seemed to warrant his aj)prehensions, I omitted no opportu- 
nity of assuring him that they were groundless. But he 
would not listen to me, and all the time I was about him, he 
was haunted by this presentiment, which, in the end, was but 
too well verified. 

His partiality for the bath he mistook for a necessity. He 
would usually remain in the bath two hours, during which 
time I used to read to him extracts from the journals and 
pamphlets of the day, for he was anxious to hear and know 
all that was going on. While in the bath he was continually 
turning on the warm water to raise the temperature, so that I 
was sometimes enveloped in such a dense vapor that I could 
not see to read, and was obliged to open the door.^ 

Bonaparte was exceedingly temperate, and averse to all 
excess. He knew the absurd stories that were circulated 
about him, and he was sometimes vexed at them. It has 
been rcq^eated, over and over again, that he was subject to 
attacks of epilepsy ; but during the eleven years that I was 

wliicli were diflieult to read. His notes, or the few lines lie liappeiiecl to 
write, and wliicli did not require any elTort of the mind, w(;re generally 
excmipt from faults of spelling, except in certain words which were always 
wrong. For instance, lie wrote “cabinet” as “ryabinet” {Meneval, tome 
iii. pp. 118 - 121 ). 

1 At St. Helena he is said to have continued iu the bath three hours at a 
time. May not his immod(‘rate use of batlis of very high tem])erature have 
contributed to produce the premature corpulency which be so greatly 
dreaded ? I recollect having several times hinted such a possibility to 
him. — Bourrienne. 
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chamber as seldom as possible. Dc iiot awake me when 
y^on have any good news to communicate : with that there is 
>o hurry. But when you bring bad news, rouse me instantly; 
then there is not a moment to be lost.” 

This was a wise regulation, and Bonaparte found his advan- 
tage in it. 

A_s soon as lie rose, his valet de chco'rnhTe shaved him and 
Iressed his hair. 'While he was being shaved I read to him 
die newspapers, beginning always with the JKoniimr^ He 
paid little attention to any but the German and English 
papers. “Pass over all that,’’ he would say, while I was 
[H3i*using the Frencli papers ; I know it already. They say 
.inTy- what they thiiiE: will please me.” I was often surprised 
diat liis valet did not cut him while I was reading ; for when- 
ever lie heard anything interesting he turned quickly round 
towards nie.^ 

"Wlien Bonaparte Had finished his toilet, which he did with 
:jreat attention, for he was scrupulously neat in his person, 
we went down to his cabinet. There he signed the orders or 
niportant petitions which had been analyzed by me on the 
preceding evening. On reception and parade days he was 
[)articularly exact in signing these orders, because I used tc 

1 Often enough I toolc the morning papers to the Emperor, and while he 
huslied dressing I read to him the articles he pointed out to me, or those 1 
oolieved likely to attract liis attention. They almost always caused Mm tc 
nalce some observations. His chief physician, Corvisart, or his surgeon-in- 
ordinary, Ivan, sometinaes was present at his toilet. The Emperor liked 
duxlleii'ging Corvisart aboxit medical matters, and he always did so by sallies 
ind bitter remarks against doctors. Corvisart, while acknowledging the un- 
nM'tainty of medicine, defended its utility with arguments strong enough tc 
iften stop the sarcasms of his antagonist on his very lips tome i 

[)p. 14;!, 144). 

It was Constant’s task to shave Bonapai'te, and he thus speaks of the 
lUlHUxlties he cxpcriciicocl in the discharge of this duty: 

«« wiiiio I was shavings he would often converse, read the journals 

move restlessly in his clmir, or turn round suddc^nly, so pi at I was obligee 
t.o observe the utmost cantioii in order to avoid entting him. Luckily tha1 
misfortune never occurred, to me. 'When by chauce he was not engaged ir 
‘oiivorsation or reading, lie would sit as motionless as a statue, and I coulc 
not g;et him to raise, lower, or incline his head to facilitate my operation 
llo lutd a singular whiitx of having only one side of his face soaped anc 
^ha-ved at once; and he would not allow me to proceed to the otlier side unti 
bhe first was finished ” (^M^emoires de Oonstant'). 

Ooiistant adds that Bonaparte could not shave himself until he instructec 
him ill the mode of holding and applying the razor; but that, owing to hii 
natural impatience and liastiness of manner, he never attempted the opera 
bion without severely cutting himself. 
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remind him that he would be likely to see most of the peti- 
tioners, and that they would ask him for answers. To spare 
him this annoyance I used often to acquaint them beforehand 
of Avhat had been granted or refused, and what had been the 
decision of the First Consul. He next perused the letters 
which I had opened and laid on his table, ranging them ac- 
cording to their importance. He directed me to answer tliein 
in his name ; he occasionally wrote the answers himself, but 
not often. 

At ten o’clock the maitre dNiotel entered, and announced 
breakfast, saying, The General is served.’’ ^ We went to 
breakfast, and the repast was exceedingly simple. He ate 
almost every morning some chicken dressed with oil and 
onions. This dish was then I believe called poidet a la Fvo- 
vengale ; but our restaurateurs have since conferred upon it 
the more ambitious name of poulet a la Mammjo.^ 

Bonaparte drank little wine, always either claret or Bur- 
gundy, and the latter by preference. After breakfast, as well 

^ This, of course, refers to the time when we were at the Luxembourg. — 
Bovrrierine. 

2 Napoleon was irregular in his meals, and ate fast and ill ; hut there 
again was to he traced that absolute will which he carried into everything 
which he did. The moment appetite was felt it was necessai'y that it should 
be satisfied, and his establishment was so arranged that in all places, and at 
all hours, chicken, cutlets, and coffee might he forthcoming at a word (BriL 
lat Savarin, tome i. p. 252). 

The habit of eating fast and carelessly is supposed to have paralyzed 
Napoleon on two of tlie most critical occasions of his life — the battles of 
Borodino and Leipzig. On each of these occasions he is known to have been 
suffering from indigestion. On the third day of Dresden, too (as the Ger- 
man novelist Hoffman, who was in the town, asserts), the Emperor’s energies 
were impaired by the effects of a shoulder of mutton stuffed with onions. 
There can he no doubt that Napoleon’s irregularity as to meals injured his 
health and shortened his life. 

The general order to his household to have cutlets and roast chicken ready 
at all liours, night and day, was observcul to tlie letter by his niditrc tVhdiA, 
Dunand, who liad been a celebrated cook. In his more dignified capaxuly he 
contrived to fall in with the humors of his Imp(U’ial master, and by so d()ii!g 
to he of essential use at critical emergencies when an hour of i)rolonge(l 
flurry or irritation might have cost a province or a throne. On one f)Ccasion, 
when matters had gone wrong in some quarter, Napohmn returned from the 
Conseil (Vlttat in one of his worst tempers and most, discontented moods. A 
(Mjevner a la foiirchette comprising his favorite dishes was s(‘rved uj), and 
Napoleon, who had fasted since daybreak, took his seat. But lie had hardly 
swallowed a mouthful w'hen apparently some inopportune thought or recol- 
lection stung his brain to madness ; receding from the table without rising 
from his chair he uplifted his foot, and crash went the dejeuner to the 
ground, while the Emperor, springing up, paced the room with rapid and 
perturbed strides, indicative of frenzied rage. Dunand looked on without 
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as after dinner, lie took a cup of strong coffee.^ I never saw 
him take any between his meals, and I cannot imagine what 
could have given rise to the assertion of his being particu- 
larly fond of coffee. When he worked late at night he never 
ordered coffee, but chocolate, of which he made me take a cup 
with him. But this only happened when our business was 
prolonged till two or three in the morning.^ 

All that has been said about Bonaparte’s immoderate use of 
snuff has no more foundation in truth than his pretended par- 
tiality for coffee. It is true that at an early period of his 
life he began to take snuff, but it was very sparingly, and 
always out of a box ; and if he bore any resemblance to Fred- 
erick the Great, it was not by filling his waistcoat pockets 
with snuff, for I must again observe he carried his notions of 
personal neatness to a fastidious degree.^ 

Bonaparte had two ruling passions, glory and war. He 
was never more gay than in the camp, and never more morose 
than in the inactivity of peace. Plans for the construction of 

moving a muscle, and quietly gave the fitting orders to his staff. Quick as 
thought the wreck was cleared away, an exact duplicate of the cUjeinier ap- 
peared as if by magic, and its presence was quietly announced by the cus- 
tomary “ Sa Majeste' est seroie,” Napoleon felt the delicacy and appreciated 
the tact of this mode of service. Merci bieiiy mon cher Ihinand! ” and one 
of his inimitable smiles showed that the hurricane had blown over (Hay- 
ward’s Art of Dining, p. 62). 

^ M. Brillat de Savarin, whose memory is dear to all gourmands, had 
established, as a gastronomic principle that “ he who does not take coffee 
after each meal is assuredly not a man of taste.” — Bourrienne. 

2 Meneval says of the night work of the Emperor: I would find him in 
his white dressing-gown, with a Madras handkerchief on his head, walking 
up and down his cabinet, with his hands crossed behind his back, or else dip- 
ping in his snuff-box, less from liking than from pre-occupation, for he only 
smelt the snuff, and his liandkerciiiefs of white cambric were not soiled by 
it. His ideas developed under his dictation with an abundance and a clear- 
ness that showed his attention was much drawn to the object of his work. 
Tliey leaped from his head as Minerva, all armed, from the head of Jupiter. 
When the work was ended, and sometimes in the middle of it, he liad ices or 
sherbet brought. He asked me which I preferred, and his care went so far 
as to advise me which he thought best for my health. After this he re- 
turned to bed, if it were only for an hour, and fell asleep again as if he had 
not been interrupted. . . . When the Emperor rose in the niglit without any 
object except to occupy his sleepless hours, he forbade my being awakened 
before seven o’clock in the morning. Then I found my desk covered with 
reports and papers annotated by him ” (Meneval, tome i. pp. 134-135). 

3 It has been alleged that liis Majesty took an inordinate deal of snuff, 
and that in order to take it with the greater facility he carried it in his 
waistcoat pockets, which for that purpose were lined with leather. This is 
altogether untrue. The fact is, the Emperor never took snuff except from a 
snuff-box, and though he used a great deal, he actually took but very little. 
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public monuments also pleased his imagination, and filled up 
the void caused by the want of active occupation. He was 
aware that monuments form part of the history of natioris, of 
whose civilization they bear evidence for ages after those wlio 
created them have disappeared from the earth, and that they 
likewise often bear false witness to remote posterity of the 
reality of merely fabulous conquests. Bonaparte Aras, how- 
ever, mistaken as to the mode of accomplishing the object lie 
had in view. His ciphers, his trophies, and subsequently his 
eagles, splendidly adorned the monuments of his reign. But 
why did he Avish to stamp false initials on things with which 
neither he nor his reign had any connection ; as, for example, 
the old Louvre ? Did he imagine that the letter “ which 
everywhere obtruded itself on the eye, had in it a charm to 
controvert the records of history, or alter the course of time ? ^ 


He would frequently hold the snuff-box to his nose, merely to smell the 
snuff; at^ther times he would take a pinch, and after smelling it for a mo- 
ment, he would throw it away. Thus it frequently liappened that the spot 
where he was sitting or standing was strewed with snuff; but his handker- 
chiefs, which were of the finest cambric, were scarcely eA^er soiled. Napoleon 
had a great collection of snuff-boxes ; but those which he preferred were of 
dark tortoiseshell, lined with gold, and ornamented with cameos or antique 
medals in gold or silver. Their foi'm was a narrow OA^al Avith hinged lids. He 
did not like round boxes, because it was necessary to employ both hands to 
open them, and in this operation he not unfrequently let the box or the lid 
fall. His snuff was generally A^ery coarse rappee ; but he sometimes liked to 
have several kinds of snuff* mixed together {Menioires de Constant). 

1 When Louis XVIII. returned to the Tuileries in 1814, he found that 
Bonaparte had been an excellent tenant, and that he had left everything in 
very good condition. Some one having called his attention to the profusion 
of N’s which were conspicuous in every part of the palace, the monarch ap- 
propriately quoted the folloAving lines of La Fontaine : — • 

“ II aura vol on tiers ecrit sur son chapeau, 

C’est moi qui suis Guillot, berger de ce troupeau.^’ — Bourrienne. 

The Bourbons might have been more grateful for the improvements in the 
Tuileries made by Napoleon. When the Comte d’ Artois entered Paris in 
1814, “ he was struck when he saw how much had been made of the Tuiler- 
ies, the beauty of the Place du Carrousel, and of the garden. ‘ Can yon 
imagine that I have heard a hundred times x)eople saying at Versailles tlial. 
there whs notliing to be made of the Tuileries, and that it was made up of a 
lot of garrets? And here are convenient and magnificent apartments! 
What! it was an officer of Bonaparte’s Court that occupied the rooms Avhere 
we now are? It is incredible! ’ ” {Benc/not, tome ii. p. 122). Indeed Louis 
himself seems, later, to have acknowledged this, as on Metternich remark- 
ing that he had passed many hours with Napoleon in the same room in 
which in 1814 he found the King, “ It must be allowed,” answered the King, 
“ that Napoleon was a very good tenant. He made everything most com- 
fortable. He has arranged everything excellently for me! ” {Metternich^ 
tome i. p. 243). 
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Be this as it may, Bonaparte well knew that the fine arts 
entail histing glory on great actions, and consecrate the 
memory of princes who protect and encourage them. He 
oftener than once said to me, “ A great reputation is a great 
noise ; the more there is made, the farther off it is heard. 
Laws, institutions, monuments, nations, all fall ; but the 
noise continues and resounds in after ages.^’ This ’was one 
of his favorite ideas. “My power,” he would say at other 
times, “depends on my glory, and my glory on my victories. 
My power would fall were I not to support it by new glory 
a.nd new victories. Conquest has made me what I am, and 
conquest alone can maintain me.” This was then, and proba- 
bly always continued to be, his predominant idea, and that 
which prompted him continually to scatter the seeds of war 
through Eui’ope. He thought that if he remained stationary 
he would fall, and he was tormented with the desire of con- 
tinually advancing. Not to do something great and decided 
was, in his o[)inion, to do nothing. “A newly born Govern- 
ment,” said he to me, “must dazzle and astonish. When it 
ceases to do tliat it falls.” It was vain to look for rest from 
a man who was restlessness itself. 

His sentiments towards France now differed widely from 
what T Imd known them to be in his youth. He long indig- 
nantly ch(‘rish(‘d the recollection of the conquest of Corsica, 
whicli he wa,s oncje. contcmt to regard as his country. But that 
r(‘e,ollection was effaced, and it might be said that he now 
a-r(l(mtly IovchI France. His imagination was fired by the very 
thought of s(H*.ing her great, happy, and powerful, and, as 
the iirsii mation in the world, dictating laws to the rest. He 
fanci(Hl his mime inseparably connected with France, and 
r(‘sonnding in the (*a»rs of ])ost(*rity. In all his actions he lost 
sight ol* iih(‘ |)r(*S('nt monnuit, and thought only of futurity , 
so, in a, 11 phua'S wh(vr(‘. hc^ hul the way to glory, the opinion of 
l^^rance was cvfu* j)r(^.s(mt in his thoughts. As Alexander at 
Arbcla prid(ul liimscdf l(‘.ss in having conquered Darius than 
in having gained the suffrage of the Athenians, so Bonaparte 
at Marengo was haunted by the idea of what would be said in 
France. 
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Before he fought a battle Bonaparte thought little about 
what he should do in case of success, but a great deal about 
what he should do in case of a reverse of fortune. I meution 
this as a fact of which I have often been a witness, and 1 
leave to his brothers in arms to decide whether his calcula- 
tions were always correct. He had it in his power to do 
juuch, for he risked everything and spared nothing. His inor- 
dinate ambition goaded him on to the attainment of power ; 
and power when possessed served only to augment his ambi- 
tion. Bonaparte was thoroughly convinced of the truth that 
trifles often decide the greatest events ; therefore he watched 
rather than provoked opportunity, and when the right mo** 
ment approached, he suddenly took advantage of it. It is 
curious that, amidst all the anxieties of war and government, 
the fear of the Bourbons incessantly pursued him, and the 
Faubourg St. Germain was to him always a threatening 
phantom,^ 

He did not esteem mankind, whom, indeed, he despised 
more and more in proportion as he became acquainted with 
them. In him this unfavorable opinion of human nature was 
justified by many glaring examples of baseness, and he used 
frequently to repeat, There are two levers for moving men, 
— interest and fear.^^ What respect, indeed, could Bonaparte 
entertain for the applicants to the treasury of the opera ? 
Into this treasury the gaming-houses paid a considerable sum, 
part of which went to cover the expenses of that magnificent 
theatre. The rest was distributed in secret gratuities, which 
were paid on orders signed by Duroc. Individuals of very 
dilferent characters were often seen entering the little door in 
the Hue Kameau. The lady who was for a while the favorite 
of the General-in-Chief in Egypt, and whose husband was 
maliciously sent back by the English, was a frequent visitor 
to the treasury. On one occasion would be seen assembled 
there a distinguished scholar and an actor, a celebrated orator 

1 I have been informed on good authority that after I quitted Franco 
orders were given for intercepting even notes of invitation to dinners, etc. 
The object of this measure was, either to prevent assemblies of any kind, or 
to render them less numerous, and to ascertain the names of the guests. — 
Bourrienne. 



and a musician; on another, the treasurer would have paj' 
ments to make to a priest, a courtesan, and a cardinal.^ 

One of Bonaparte’s greatest misfortunes was, that he 
neither believed in friendship nor felt the necessity of loving. 
How often have I heard him say, Friendship is but a name ; 
I love nobody. I do not even love my brothers. Perhaps 
Joseph, a little, from habit and because he is my elder; and 
Duroc, I love him too. But why ? Because his character 
pleases me. He is stern and resolute ; and I really believe 
the fellow never shed a tear.^ For my part, I know very well 
that I have no true friends. As long as I continue what I 
am, I may have as many pretended friends as I please. Leave 
sensibility to women ; it is their business. But men should be 
firm in heart and in purpose, or they should have nothing to 
do with war or government.” 

In his social relations Bonaparte’s temper was bad ; but his 
fits of ill-humor passed away like a cloud, and spent them- 
selves in words. His violent language and bitter imprecations 
were frequently premeditated. When he was going to repri- 
mand any one he liked to have a witness present. He would 
then say the harshest things, and level blows against which 
few could bear up. But he never gave way to those violent 
ebullitions of rage until he acquired undoubted proofs of the 
misconduct of those against whom they were directed. In 
scenes of this sort I have frequently observed that the pres- 
ence of a third person seemed to give him confidence. Conse- 
quently, in a tete-a-tete interview, any one who knew his 
character, and who could maintain sufficient coolness and 
firmness, was sure to get the better of him. He told his 
friends at St. Helena that he admitted a third person on such 
occasions only that the blow might resound the farther. That 
was not his real motive, or the better way would have been to 
perform the scene in jjublic. He had other reasons. I ob- 
served that he did not like a tHe-a-tUe j and when he expected 
any one, he would say to me beforehand, Bourrienne, you 

1 This, oX course, refers to Cardinal Fescli (see p. 21o). 

2 Duroc must not he .iudj;?ed of from what Bonaparte said, under the idea 
that he was complimenting- him. Duroc’s manners, it is true, were reserved 
and somewhat cold, but there were few better or kinder men. — Boi(rrie7ine. 
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may remain ; ” and when any one was announced whom he 
did nofc expect, as a minister or a general, if I rose to retire 
he would say in a half-whisper, “ Stay where you are.” 
Certainly this was not done with the design of getting what 
he said reported abroad ; for it belonged neither to my char- 
acter nor my duty to gossip about what I had heard. Besides, 
it may be presumed, that the few who were admitted as wit- 
nesses to the conferences of ISTapoleon were aware of the 
consequences attending indiscreet disclosures under a Govern- 
ment which was made acquainted with all that was said and 
done.^ 

Bonaparte entertained a profound dislike of the sanguinary 
men of the Revolution, and especially of the regicides. He 
felt, as a painful burden, the obligation of dissembling towards 
them. He spoke to me in terms of horror of those whom he 
called the assassins of Louis XVI., and he was annoyed at the 
necessity of employing them and treating them with apparent 
respect. How many times has he not’ said to Cambaceres, 

^ Meneval (the successor of Bourrienne as secretary) says of this (tome 
in. p. 3): “ When Napoleon was excited by any violent passion his counte- 
nance took a severe and even terrible expression. His eyes dashed, while a 
sort of rotatory movement took place on his forehead between his eyebrows; 
and his nostrils distended from the passion within. But these transitory 
emotions, whatever was their cause, never disordered his mind. He seemed 
to govern at will these explosions, which indeed became less and less fre- 
quent with time. His head remained cold, his blood never ran to it, but 
flowed to his heart. In his ordinary state his face was calm and gently 
serious. A most gracious smile illuminated his countenance wlien he was 
cheered by good humor, or by the wish to he agreeable. In familiar conver- 
sation his laugh was sharp and mocking.’" 

Madame de Eemusat (tome i. p. 119) gives a memorable instance of this 
rapid assumption of anger. Before the celebrated stormy scene with Lord 
Whitworth Napoleon had been playing with the young son of his brother 
Louis, and giving his wife and Madame de Eemusat advice as to their dress. 
“ Suddenly theykame to inform him that the circle was formed. While he 
rose abrui)tly, and his gayety disappeared from his lips, I was struck with the 
severe ex|irewsion which suddenly replaced it. His color seemed to almost 
blanch at his will, his features contracted, and all this in less time than it 
takes to tell it.” M, Paul de Eemmsat himself says that once, after a violent 
scene, the Emperor went up to the Abbe de Pradt, and said to him, You 
believed I was really angry? undeceive yourself. With me anger never 
passes that,” and he glanced his hand before his neck, to indicate that the 
motion of his bile never reached so far as to trouble his head {_R€musat, tome 
i. p. 120). 

Madame de Eemusat praises his smile (tome i. p. 101), and Mole said 
“ qu’il n’a jamais vu de sourire plus aimable, ou du moins plus distingue', 
plus fin, que celiii de Napoleon et celui de Chateaubriand. Mais ni I’lin ni 
I’antre ne souriaient tons les jours” (Sainte-Beuve, Chateaubriand, tome 
i. p. 167). 
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pinchxing him by the ear, to soften, by that habitual famii 
iarity, the bitterness of the remark, ^^My dear fellow, your 
case is clear; if ever the Bourbons come back you will be 
hanged.’’ A forced smile would then relax the livid counte- 
nance of Cambaceres, and was usually the only reply of the 
Second Consul, who, however, on one occasion said in my 
hearing, “ Come, come, have done with this joking.” ^ 

One thing which gave Bonaparte great pleasure when in 
the country was to see a tall, slender woman, dressed in white, 
walking beneath an alley of shaded trees. He detested col- 
ored dresses, and especially dark ones. To fat women he had 
an invincible antipathy, and he could not endure the sight of 
a pregnant woman ; it therefore rarely happened that a 
female in that situation was invited to his parties. He pos- 
sessed every requisite for being what is called in society an 
agreeable man, except the will to be so. His manner was im- 
posing rather than pleasing, and those who did not know him 
well experienced in his presence an involuntary feeling of 
awe. In the drawing-room, where Josephine did the honors 
with so much grace and affability, all was gayety and ease, 
and no one felt the presence of a superior ; but on Bona- 
parte’s entrance all was . changed, and every eye was directed 
towards him, to read his humor in his countenance, whether 
he intended to be silent or talkative, dull or cheerful. 

He often talked a great deal, and sometimes a little too 
much ; but no one could tell a story in a more agreeable and 
interesting way. His conversation rarely turned on gay or 
humorous subjects, and never on trivial matters. He was so 
fond of argument that in the warmth of discussion it was easy 
to draw from him secrets which he was most anxious to con- 
ceal. Sometimes, in a small circle, he would amuse himself 
by relating stories of presentiments and apparitions. For 
this he always chose the twilight of evening, and he would 
prepare his hearers for wdiat was coming by some solemn 

1 Na.pf>lt>on’R opinions were always strong on the regicides. “ Let Salicetti 
know,” said he to Mathieu Dumas in 1808, “ that I am not powerful enougli 
to defend the wretches who voted for the death of Louis XVI. from public 
contempt and indignation ” { Ihmuis, tome hi. p. Slli). See also his expres- 
sion of distrust in Rcederer because he believed him guilty of treachery to 
Louis XVI. iMiot. tome i. p. 174:). 
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remark. On -one occasion of this kind he said; in a very 
grave tone of voice, When death strikes a person whom wo! 
love, and who is distant from ns, a foreboding almost always 
denotes the event, and the dying person appears to us at the 
moment of his dissolution.’’ He then immediately related 
the following anecdote : gentleman of the Court of Louis 

XIV. was in the gallery of Versailles at the time that the 
King was reading to his courtiers the bulletin of the battle of 
Friedlingen gained by Villars. Suddenly the gentleman sa.\v, 
at the farther end of the gallery, the ghost of his son, who 
served under Villars. He exclaimed, ^ My son is no more ! ’ 
and next moment the King named him among the dead.” 

When travelling Bonaparte was particularly talkative. In 
the warmth of his conversation, which was always charact(u*- 
ized by original and interesting ideas, he sometimes dropped 
hints of his future views, or, at least, he said things wliieh 
were calculated to disclose what he wished to conceal. I took 
the liberty of mentioning to him this indiscretion, and, fa,r 
from being offended, he acknowledged his mistake, adding that 
he was not aware he had gone so far. He frankly avowed 
this want of caution when at St. Helena. 

When in good humor his usual tokens of kindness cc)nsist(‘d 
in a little rap on the head or a slight pinch of the ear. In his 
most friendly conversations with those whom he admitt(‘d 
into his intimacy he would say, ^Wou are a fool ” — a sim- 
pleton”— a ninny” — a blockhead.” These, and a few 
other words of like import, enabled him to vary his catalogiu*, 
of compliments; but he never employed them angrily, and 
the tone in which they were uttered sufficiently indicatcMl 
that they were meant in kindness. 

Bonaparte had many singular habits and tastes. AVIienevfu- 
he experienced any vexation, or when any unpleasant thought, 
occupied his mind, he would hum something which was far 
from resembling a tune, for his voice was very unmusical. ‘ 


nil . 

liappened to rofollect. These little reiuiiiisceuoes ustiau'v oaino'iicr'oss'ills 
mmd ,n the morning while I was dressing him. The air whid. he most frm 
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lie woul(]^ at t]i<‘ sjuiHi l.inn*, s<‘at liini.s(‘ir Ix'fon* l.Iu‘ wriLinj^ 
and swini^' hju'k in i»i‘S <*lja/ir .so {‘a,!* tlia,L I liavc often 
1)13 011 i'eari’ul of his falliii^^- 

lie would tliiui vent his iil-lininor on tin* riglit a.nn of Ids 
elia.ir;j iiiutilati iuj: it with liis penkniie, wliieli In*, s(‘enuHl to 
keop for no oth<‘r ])ur|)oso. I always took. (*.a.re to kcM'p o-ood 
pens ready for iiini ; for, as it. was my business to (l(‘(*.i[)lnvr 
Ills -writing, 1 liad a .strong ini.m-est in doing what .1 could to 
iiiitke it legible. 

sound of Ixdbs a.lways }>ro(ln(‘e(l in Konapa.rte })leasur- 
al>le sensations, whiith I e<»uld n<‘V(‘r ae.eonnt for. Wlien, we 
\V(*i*e n.t Midnuilson, a.nd walking in t.ln* a.ll(‘y hsuling to tlie 
pln.irv of Ifuel, how nuiny times lias t.lie bell of t.lu^ village 
ediiircli inteiTU our most stnaoiis e.onvi'rsafions ! He 
Would stop, l(*sl; Hn*. noi.so of oiu’ rooist.<*ps should drown any 
porti<.>n oi* the ( I(*liglitrul .souinh He was almost a.ngi’v with 
UKi l)tM*.a.u.s(i I (lid not. (‘xperiene** the impu’e.i.'.ions In^ diil. So 
}:)ovv(*rfiil was t.l ^^‘rhs't. prohneed upon him hy I. In* Mound of 
those l.>ells thal, his voie(‘ uouh! fali<*ra,s In* said, h ! I, hat 
n^minds nu* of t.ln* fir.st. yoar:; I Mp«‘nt at. Ih’ieuin' ! I was tlnm 
hM,])|)y ! ■” AVh(‘ii t-he bells immuwmI In* would I’esume tin* eoiirst*. 
of liis s])(‘(*nhition.s, (airry himaeir into hit-urity, pla.e.(3 a, e.rown 
nil his h(‘a(h and (h‘i.hroin‘ kiiig.s. 

.IST () wlieng (‘x<3(‘]>t on tin* fu’ld of bat.th*, did I <*v(*r s(*(‘. Ih>nar 
|>a.ri.o inon‘ happy tban in the gardens of Malmabson.^ At t.he 
eoni imnuaumnit <d‘ t.he (hujiadafe wt* nM<‘d t.o go trhen* (*very 
Satiirdny <W(miing, and siny the whole <9* Sunday, a,nd sonn*.- 

<(u<‘utly Ininmnn], a wvy niUMTf<‘<*( way, wiiH tin' Marsirilluian 

nymn." 'I’iia lOin peror ns<Ml ue.<» to wliisJlt* taiuvs occustoiially : and wluai™ 
1*0 whistled air «»r “ MitrlUrtHtU/’ i lunnv it to hn a sun* i>rn|j;ii<iHt,io 
tU’ his s)b|)|)roa(*,lu>ig <lep:»rhin* ho’ tin* aiany, 1 r<M*<dli'r.| tlint. Iteiiavar wltis- 
th*<l so iimcli or af)|H*ar<*(l so aii«o*i ltd, as whon on the eve <d' d<‘n*u’ling for 
th<*‘. 1 1 iissiaii eaniaat** n ( d/io/oo’/v :: J. f ], 

1 Ah honaparto vv;e; <»im' day ualKiia:; in 1 Ih hc! f^ardeuH with Ma<lan)n‘ <!«' 
C g<*ri»i< rn»\v Madaioi- d«* ralarn, in wlinSf* .'nu'enabh* fonv<‘rsii“ 

lion hfi to«il( nimdi (i* ii'dil, ho ’ nd<lonlv adilrossi d her thus: “ Mtulaine <10 
( ’!« * r I n c ii 1 1 'I’l ninen'(% w t.o <{!» \.»n in.n»^ in luo 7 'I’liis ahrnjd and nn<*x- 
«juesli<n» roioloja'd tin- en .-r ihdif ate and dildenlt. “ N\' hy, < 1 en- 
miJ , ” Hnid t in" hnly, a f t er- a mom. ni he a i.U ion , *' I I h ink yon are 1 i k«* a sU i I i it 1 
aroh i 1 who nevt'i* ullows hiH nlinclme fo he Nj-en until it is quite linislied. 
Vou nrc"! building hrhiiid a HeatbUdnig w hitdi ontuill l ho>w down wlimi your 
work is <;oin|d<‘.t<Ml/* “Just f-o, tnadame, ynu are right, quite riyhh” said 
I ?oni4,|>jm'*t<!! hastily. I luiver look forward h na than two ytnir.s.'’ 
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times jMoiiclay. Bonaparte used to spend a considerable part 
of liis time in walking and superintending the improvements 
which he had ordered. At first he used to make excursions 
about the neighborhood, but the reports of the police dis- 
turbed his natural confidence, and gave him reason to fear the 
attempts of concealed royalist partisans. 

During the first four or five days that Bonaparte spent at 
Malmaison he amused himself after breakfast with calculat- 
ing tlie revenue of that domain. According to his estimates 
it '’amounted to 8000 francs. “ That is not bad ! ” said he ; 
“ but to live here would require an income of 30,000 livres.'’ 
I could not help smiling to see him seriously engaged in such 
a calculation. 

Bonaparte had no faith in medicine. He spoke of it as an 
art entirely conjectural, and his opinion on this subject was 
fixed and incontrovertible.^ His vigorous mind rejected all 
but demonstrative proofs. 

He had little memory for proper names, words, or dates, 
but he had a wonderful recollection of facts and places. I 
recollect that, on going from Paris to Toulon, he pointed out 
to me ten places calculated for great battles, and he never 

1 Had a long conversation with the Emperor on medical subjects. He ap- 
peared to entertain an idea that in cases purely the province of the physician 
the patient has an equal chance of being despatched to the other world 
either by the doctor mistaking the complaint, or by the remedies aduiinis- 
tered oi>ei’ating in a different manner from what* was expected. Me ik;- 
knowledged the great utility, however, of surgery. I endeavored to con vinc (3 
him that in some complaints nature was a had physician, and mentioned in 
proof of my argument the examples that had taken place under his own (^yes 
in the cases of Countess Montholoii, General Gourgaud, and others, wh(> if 
they had been left to nature would have gone to the other world. Napoleon, 
however, was sceptical, and inclined to think that if they liad taken no 
medicine, and abstained from everything except plenty of diluents, they 
would have done equally well. . . . I instanced a case of inflammation of the 
lungs. He appeared a little staggered at this at first, Imt after asking me 
wliat were the remedies, to which I replied that venesection was the sheet 
anclior, he said, “That complaint appertains, then, to the surgeon becaus(i 
he cuies it with the lancet, and not to the pliysiciaii. . . . Suppose now,” hci 
continued, *• that the best-informed physician visits forty ])aticnt8 mckdmi, 
among them he will kill say one or two a by mistaking the disease, 

and m the country towns the charlatans will kill about half of those who di(^ 
under their hands.” (O Meara’s Napoleon in Exile, vol. ii. p. 3). 

Breakmsted with Napoleon in the garden. Had a long medical argu- 
ment vith him, in which he maintained that his practice in case of malady 

VIZ. to eat nothing, drink plenty of barley water, and no wine, and ride for 
promote perspiration - was much better than 

wine {lota,, vol. i. p. 60). 
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forg’ot tliern. Tluiy nKMiionuuia of his lirsi, youilil'uf 

journeys, 

1 >()ua|);irt(5 was instuisihh^ lo ih(‘. (*ha,rins of' poi^t.ii* luiriuoiiy. 
lie luul not t‘.veii sufruhtuit ea,r to hn*! tin*, rliyt^lmi of' po(‘(.r\\ 
a.n(l lui n{‘V(U* could n*c.it(‘. a, V(‘rs(*. without viola, tiiu.^^ the 
nictn‘ ; yad* th(‘ < 4 Ta,iHl i(h‘a,s of ixuda-y c,ha.rnii‘(l liiin. II(‘ 
ahsolut<dy worshi[>}M*(l ( ^)rii(*ill(‘ ; a.nd, on<‘ day, idt-vr luiviu'^' 
witnessed a piud'onininee: of (''/////a, he said to ini*, II a- ina.n 
liki‘ (lorn<dIh‘ W(‘r(‘ liviinj^ in niy t.iine I would niak(‘ him my 
Priim‘ i\Iinist(‘r. It. is not his po<d,ry i.hat 1 most, admin* ; it 
is his ])oW(*rrul und(‘rst,a.ndiie 4 ’, his va.st kuowled;j;’<‘ (d’ t.Iu*, 
liuimin hea,rt, and his proround policy.” At Si., Ili*lena. In* 
said that la* would ha.V(‘ made (t>rm‘ilh‘ a. prine.e; hut a,t. t.ln*. 
tiim* In* spoki* t.o me (d’ (’orneilh*. In^ ha.d no thouj^ld. of 
ma.kiii;.;’ (^itln‘r princes or kin*-;’S.‘ 

(hilhud.ry t.o women was by no mea.ns a. trait in r>onapa,rt.(*’s 
charact.(‘r. Ih^ S(‘ldom said a.nyf.hini.j a,<.^n*eea.hle f.o h‘mah‘s, 
jind In* fn'ipieni.ly addn*.s.‘;<‘d t.o t.hem t.ln* rude.st. and nn»st, 
(*xt.ra, ordinary i*(‘marks. 'I'o oin* he would ;;ay, “I leavens, 
how red your (dhows an*!” To a.nol,her, Wdia.t an u'd.V 
ln‘a(hdress yam hav(* ipdd " At. anot.ln*!’ t.ime In* would say, 

'\hmr dn‘ss is mun* (d’ tin* eleanest It) you (*ver ehaujp* 

\amr .i^own ? I ha, ve seen you in tii;d. t.went.y t.i im*s ! ” “ Hi* 
slntW(‘d no mercy to any who displeased him <m t.he.sc* point, s. 
lie oft.en *4ave rlos.ephiin* direefdom; ahoid. her f.oilet., and t.fn* 

’ S:niUc“la*nv<* H;iys, “ 'CIh* jM'rHoiiM wlie !H*st knew N:Lpe|e<»n }kiV(' 
uiarkeU that in tlie rapi<l lilnrarv e<l(n'alinn he had n> ini prnv i*;<* f*tr hinifielf 
wlnai hi' liad ehtained pos .(‘ssinn «>f pow< r. hi' ht*";an hv inueh prefiTriri;'; 
('orin'ille: it wan only later that In* iph .Me far aH to enjoy Ihieiins init lu' did 
reach that point. He hei^-an as <*\ ery one he.v.ins; he <'nde<! as cultivated and 
welhinfornu'd intellects like to end *' { Otutat'i'irr., tome i. {>. CSV p In atiother 
place Sainti' lien ve .says, " Napoleon wrote to his in*ol her .Ios(*)»!j, then Kini;, 
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<‘X![nisiii‘ lasl.t* fur whirh slf was «iist ni;.!:uish4Ml havr 

hrlppii in liiiii rasii<li«»us aluail tin* rnstinin* »•!’ i.thrr 

la.<Ii‘‘.s. At- first in* iookcil tn nfr-^-aurt* alnjxt* all tliin''s: a! a 
lainr pta'idil In* a<liiijrt‘<l luxury ainl splnnii u*. iail In* itlwny: 
rnquin'd iii(Hi«‘sty. Hn rn*qin‘iitly cxiirnssdj] his (h,;a|*pi'Mv:il 
of’ tin* <lr<*ssds whinh wt-n* sn uiiifh iti !'a:^liiuii a! 

tin* oi‘ tin* C ’niisiilatn. 

lionaparlt* did not Invn (‘ar«is, and this was vt‘ry fortiinatn 
for thost* wild Wdi’t* invitnd to his parties; Inr w In-n hr wsis 
S(‘at;dd at; a. card-tahh*, as In* s<inirt inn*:; thduqltf hini ndt' 
ohlii.^(‘d to h(‘, lidthlll'j; ('(Md<i nxr»*r(l tin* dnlnr;.’, (»f' tin* 
drawiiii^'rodiii dithrr at tin* LaxHUihdurit or tin* 'ruilrrirs. 
Whan, on t ht* ndiitrary, hn walkrd aiiniit anmua tlir (‘Muipanu 
all Wdft* j)h*asrth lor In* usually spokr tjt rv*>r\ I'od \ ♦ hM!i‘!h 
hn |)r{'h*rrdd tin* «•( uj vrr.sal ion df iiM‘n <d' . ri*'in*.a <• ddfially 
thosd who had iM-on witii him in Iy,yvpt ; as, fdi* r'oimph*, 
Monyn* and I Irrl holh*t. Hr al-a* likrd !<• talk with i’haptal 
and Lar«'*|H*dr, ami with 1 ^nnrrnirr, tin* auflnu' oi' 

Honapartd was srm tn h-ss advanta’n* m a dra w ims rmua 
than at, tin* hrad (d‘ hi:N triMips. 11**; mi!ifar\ uiulrna jH-raitd* 
him nun*h lH‘ttrr tlian tin* hamisoiur, f dr*--. , n! an\ diht-r 
kind. His tirst. trial'-, of drt*:- s r<'at wrrr nnhu! una!»*. I 
hav(* lt(*rn ini'ormrd that tin* tirst tinn* In* wnrr mn* hr l.rpt 
on his blank nravai. This inronqru it \ \va:. irmaiLrd !t» him, 
and In* rrjdird, “So inimh tin* hrtti-r: it jravi :-. mr Mairlinnr 
of a. iuilit.ary air, and Ihrrr is no harm in that.” h’dr my own 
part, I in‘ithnr saw tin* Mark rraval mu* Imard tld-; rrplyd 

M hi fhci Hulm'nt <»f tlrr%H rjo 

(Intjuls: ■— 

.Majrs! V *H wamlniiatH aini siniill s w i-O' U'laf «■' ■ 

luir. tis* nh:uts.!J-»l thnm r\«-ry in»*riiiin4. ;un{ in o-r v=**ri’ ilr'in afn i tln'> li.nl 
linnii wa.^an-d llsd-i-nr fuiir tiiin-H, Tin* ^alln«•r^•r in*o r «»a!i ait^t t-nf n iufi* 
.‘.tlk His sIhm-k, wha-li vvrr*- \t t \ InJa .an'U v.. nh 'a’il*, 

rriiainnntiMl wilh i*«»hnnn*klt *4 uf an *.•, :il n.on.iah'j |*l.dii * r *.U'iairlii. II*' 
also »H'ra*aMiuil ly uurr yntlil kiii’r-liin ki? IhOdj;;, ?ljr « siU-uo- I iiroi 
hiinpvnar lantalttMir,, *i‘hn Kiinn-! mi' jt- 4 it w * r* r ‘ !■“» Ir I In’ 

narrt*-«| jn*itiinr imr--*- J!i<r iin'iury, 1<m! iin j'.* 'v k--. I'.jinil. *'r» k a f , 

liiyllh'iilimililfft d>r HU it! stn-jf -ktt\ i , lii- n'.lt.iav r. *n-|- ...ui \ !u*»ii*r««i.aiM|r 

M/ .. t }ic nroNs « a' I In- la'y*i«.r< ♦*! .ii.il 0.,!| «*l Ik*- Ion* 1 r-,-/. n. \*-i« . 

his uaisfri»al. arni uiuh-r liis iijuf* on ];»' -i'lnr a z-- <;-/*, iIm- tuu 

pjnls c4 whit’h wwr s«’ai'«'rp^- |mt*'i jiOhJi'. In- {» 1 .-if Jin- 

'ruilrrii's, *a* att<'inl»’<l a ooinw, In* \v*»rr tin- urainl an lli*- »>«!? ^;»tr of 

his cniit. His luit. which i! is a!iin<--l suni-rifiii !*♦ ili'HcrilM*. tth l«nin .m iH»r 
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The First Consul paid his own private bills very punctu- 
; hxit he was always tardy in settling the accounts of the 
contractors who bargained with Ministers for supplies for the 
public service. He put off these payments by all sorts of 
excuses and shufflings. Hence arose immense arrears in the 
expenditure, and the necessity of appointing a committee of 
liquidation. In his opinion the terms contractor and rogue 
were synonymous^ All that he avoided paying them he 


beaver. The inside was wadded and lined with silk. It was imadorned 
with either cord, tassel, or feather, its only ornament being a silk loop, fas- 
teiiiiifv a small tri-colored cockade.” 

^ a remarkable instance of the strong feeling of Napoleon against 

peeulation see Meiieval, tome iii. p. 225. When Emperor, he one day entered 
his cahiiiet full of joy at having caught “a man who had robbed the army 
of Italy disgracefully. Under the Directory he found protectors who assured 
hiiu of iinpViiiity. Thank God, I have found him, and I shall make him a 
seviM'e example.” Again, a few years later in a letter to his brother, lie 
says, * ‘ I seiul you a copy of the decree requiring the sums of which the 

Treasury has been robbed to be repaid. Ivlasscma and S ^ have stolen 

(),'1()(),000 francs. They shall repay to the last farthing! . . . Let Masseiia 
he advised to return the 6,000,000. To do so quickljr is his only salvation ! 
If he does not, I shall send a military commission of inquiry to Padua, for 
siK'li robbery is intolerable. To suffer soldiers to starve and be unpaid, and 
to ])rotoiid that the sums destined for their use were a present to himself 
from t he province, is too impudent! Such conduct would make it impossible 

to carry on a war. Let S be watched. The details of their plunderings 

are incredible. I learnt them from the Austrians who themselves are 
ashamed of them. They allowed corn to go to Venice. The evil is intol- 
erable. I will soon liiul a remedy. I order Ardent to bo arrested. He is 

an a}j!;eiit of S . If he sliould be at Naples have him arrested' and sent 

undex’ a good escort to Paris. You hav(3 seen that Flachat has been con- 
d(uxmod to a year’s imprisonment in irons, and that his transactions have 
be(m declared void?” {Napoleon to Joseph^ March 12, 1806. — Du Cussc, 
tome 5i. p. 101). 

T 1 u 3 evil handed down from the Be volutionary times was too widespread 
to ])e stopped by all tlie efforts of Napoleon, directed tliough tliey were 
iigjtinst the highest as well as the lowest officials. When Davoust took the 
command at Hamburg he reported to the Emperor that a large part of the 
contri butions raised in the times of his predec<3Ssor had not reached the pub- 
lic. exchequer, and Mcneval (tome iii. p. 265) attributes much of the discon- 
tent felt towards the Emperor in the last years of his reign to the energy 
with which he pressed the pursuit of these and similar misdeeds. Bourri- 
cmie himself was believed to have received large sums from Hamburg (see 
Ncjuival in the passage just referred to, and Fiiymcdgrc, p. 135) as well as 

J>ji.ru told Meneval that a marshal had appropriated 200,000 out of 300,000 
fraiic.s raised from Erfurth, letting his ordonmdeur take the rest. Tlie 
unfortunate ordonnntcur lia<l to pay up the whole sum, as nothing was 
rc(‘ovt 3 red from the marshal. .Bernadotte appears to have been the culprit 
(“The marsiial . . . sinci' raised U) a rank placing him above all jurisdic- 
tion’’’). One of the worst instances iu Spain was that of Marshal L , 


1 The S was probably Salicetti. 
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s a just restitution to liiniseir; and nil the siiias 
5 struck off from their accounts ho iv'-canlod 
?,ted from a theft. Tlie less a Minisi(*r paid <>nt, <d* 
the more Bonaparte was pleas(‘(l with him ; ainl 
system of economy can alone. (‘Xplain the (‘rtMiit. 
L*es so long enjoyed at the ex|K*nse of t.he Fnaitdi 

subject of religion Bonaparte's id(*a.s wt‘n‘. V(*ry 
yLj reason/’ said he, “makes nu‘ inenalulous r«‘- 
any things; but the impressitnis of my ehihihcHMl 
outh throw me into uncertainty.'’ He was v«‘i\y 
:iiig of religion. In Italy, in Migy[)t, and on l)oanl 
and the Muiron, I have knowm Iiim to take pai't 
nated conversations on this sul>jt‘et. lie readily 
all that was proved against religion as the work 
time: but he would not hear of materialism. I 
at one fine night, when he was on dtH*k with smin?. 

) were arguing in favor of matan-ialism, l>onapartc^ 
band to heaven and, pointing t.o the stars, said, 
talk as long as you please*, g«*ntlemen, l»iit who 
lat?” The perpetuity of a miine in the imanory 


lich reference may be made to ttic t*/ 

iglisli edition of 1882, vol. iii. p, 214. 

fain from the Einpco-or’s !ett<M-s to his hrolhiT : “ 1 am w^-ll 
ly aifairs here ; it im* jjfniat troubh^ f<> hriie*; tlo'iu into 
Coreo a dozen ro^uies, at whose lM*ad is Ouvrard. Ut reftmd. 
has Ix'en duped just as the < •ardiiial <!<* Uohan was du(M‘ii in 
le necklaci', with tli.i' difienuK'e that in this casi* tlhin 

in question. I lind made up my to have them sfiot 

lliank God, I have been r(q)aid! 'I'hiH has pul me soinn 
nior and I tell you about it that you may Her how diHlMUii-st 
are now at the head of a jifnnit army, and will .Hewui he at i hat. 

nistration, and ouj>;ht to h(‘, aware of this. Ivoj'uery han 

1 the misfortunes of Eraiice ” (*Vopof^'r*7i to e/#, l''ehriiiti*v" 
'assCy tome ii. p. 55). 

Id (^xccyd th(‘ s<nuwiiy with which Nap<»leou purstied .Htn-h 
vn to him. Me made it. almost a por.Honal affair, jih will 
onyoiu*; insta,m‘es, and the ditruailty with whieh Ih.urrieinH* 
not to try, years a,rt(‘rt.he act, a man who laid eouiiiitlfrd p<*rii- 

is tophi a pleasing (iontrast will h<? f(>ini<l in the inKtaniU'H lof 
Br, who left IlaiiovcT a pooiaT man than when he <mtt‘refi 
istration, and Marshal Suehet, who ref*eivmi fnun the K|»n,ri 
rule a public ly (munition of the honesty and jnatko of hiii.' 
m Valencia and Arragon. 
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of man was to him the immortality of the soul. He was per- 
fectly tolerant towards every variety of religious faith.^ 

-A.iiiong Houaparte’s singular habits was that of seating 
ixiinself on any table which happened to be of a suitable 
licig-ht for liiin. He would often sit on mine, resting his left 
on my right shoulder, and swinging his left leg, which 
<3.1 cl not reach the ground ; and while he dictated to me, he 
Would jolt the table so that I could scarcely write. 

IBonaparte had a great dislike to reconsider any decision, 
even when it was acknowledged to be unjust. In little as 
well as great things he evinced his repugnance to retrograde. 
A. XI instance of this occurred in the affair of General Latour- 
Foissac. The first Consul felt how much he had wronged 
general ; but he wished some time to elapse before he 
x'epaired his error. His heart and his conduct were at vari- 
a^rxee ; but his feelings were overcome by what he conceived 
to be a political necessity. Bonaparte was never known to 
I have done wrong:” his usual observation was, “I 
"begin to think there is something wrong.” 

Ill spite of this sort of feeling, which was more worthy of 
a.xi ill-humored philosopher than the head of the government, 
Bonaparte was neither malignant nor vindictive. I cannot 
oex'tainly defend him against all the reproaches which he in- 
oxxxred through the imperious law of war and cruel necessity ; 
bxxt I may say that he has often been unjustly accused. hTone 
lixxt those who are blinded by fury will call him a ISTero, or a 
Oaligula. I think I have avowed his faults with sufficient 
ctxiidor to entitle me to credit when I speak in his commenda- 
tion ; and I declare that, out of the field of battle, Bonaparte 
bad a kind and feeling heart. He was very fond of children, 
a trait which seldom distinguishes a bad man. In the rela- 
tions of private life to call him amiable would not be using 
too strong a word, and he was very indnlgent to the weakness 
ot human nature. The contrary opinion is too firmly fixed in 

1 Policy induced Bonaparte to re-establish religious worship in France, 
^pwlxich he tlionght would be a powerful aid to the consolidation of his power; 
■foxxt; he would never consent to the persecution of other religions. He wished 
to influence mankind in temporal things, but not in points of belief. — 
JS o urrienne. 
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soiiio Jiiiiids for iiii‘ to liopc i(j rooi if <»nf. I shall, ] 
iuivc cuiitr:i(li(*t(H*s, hut I a«i<lrt*ss ni\. rli !(> tiiti.s.- win 
for truth. I'o imparl iaily \vr luiist lakr iniu m 

the which lime aiul circium-t auc«'S exert*!..** nn 

aiul distiiu^'uish i)(‘t ween tin* dil't'erenl eh. iraclt-rs tii tie* 
gian, the General, the Comsiil, and the I’hnperor. 


: le;! 

* imt 
“e« ail 
iuea 
Go] It 



CHAPTER XXIX. 


1800. 

Bonaparte’s laws — Suppression of the festival of the 21st of January - 
Official visits — The Temple — Louis XVI. and Sir Sidney Smith — Pecu- 
lation during the Directory — Loan raised — Modest Budget — The Con- 
sul and the Members of the Institute —The figure of the Bepublic — 
Duroc’s missions — The King of Prussia — The Emperor Alexander — 
General Latour-Foissac — Arbitrary decree — Company of players for 
~ Singular ideas respecting literary property — The preparatory 
Consulate — The journals — Sabres and muskets of honor — The first 
Consul and his Comrade — The bust of Brutus — Statues in the galleries 
of the Tuileries — Sections of the Council of State — Costumes of public 
functionaries — Masquerades — The opera-balls Becall of the exiles. 

It is not my purpose to say mucli about tbe laws, decrees, 
and Shiatus- Consult es, wliich the First Consul either passed, 
or caused to be passed, after his accession to power. What 
were they all, with the exception of the Civil Code ? The 
legislative reveries of the different men who have from time 
to time ruled France form an immense labyrinth, in which 
chicanery bewilders reason and common sense ; and they 
would long since have been buried in oblivion had they not 
occasionally served to authorize injustice. I cannot, however, 
pass over unnoticed the happy effect produced in Paris, and 
throughout the whole of France, by some of the first decisions 
of the Consuls. Perhaps none but those who witnessed the 
state of society during the Feign of Terror can fully appreci- 
ate the satisfaction which the first steps towards the restora- 
tion of social order produced in the breasts of all honest men. 
The Directory, more base and not less perverse, than the 
Convention, had retained the horrible 21st of January among 
the festivals of the Eepublic. One of Bonaparte^s first ideas 



300 AM itn\A!\iirrf:, 

that hn could not vmturotui u : t r;o ,»u \\ ;o d rtiur; ,-, |f,. 
and Ids two colh‘a;-,nics, win* wiu-t' Suy - ;oitl lUn^-r lun-os, 
sigiunl, on the 5th Nivus**. a ♦ejiic/; i ii.ii ia lufurn 

the only festivals to Ik* eidfhral***! h\ lie* lo |]|,. 

1st \h.uid('miair(* and tic 1 flho! dul;, . inl»'n«i:!r’: to fhi 

to eonstauvite provisionally tiie rortilirct inn ^*\ iln* IniOid.iia ta 

of the Ilepuldii* and of hinuiy. 

All was cah‘ulation with Uonapart*'. To pvtt«iu»‘*- j-lir.-t wa^ 
liis highest gratilicait ion. Thus In- h-t rdip n« * nppns j luo! of 
saying or doing things whioh ut-m »-ah“ulat«‘d to iIm* 

nmltitu(h‘. Wdiile at tin* Iai\*‘inh**ur’,r. In- vo-ni I nun*; 
ti<'<*.oinpanie(l hy his tilt/ts dr mihj* and oinotiita-* hi a Min- 
ister, to pay e(*rtaiii otli<'ial vi its. 1 tli<l nt*! ;M'r*iinpan v liini 
on thes(‘ ocaaisions ; but ahno- t alway , totlnT on In rrlurn. 
Jifter dinner, or in the evoninu, hr i*-iat*‘d t«* nir v, hat In* had 
done :ind stiid. He e(u»;patulalr»i hnu/rll on li.niic' paid a 
visit to lhiuht‘nton, at. tin- tlardin ih* . 1 'lant , an*! lailo d with 
gri‘at stdf-eoinpltu-i-ney of tin- di lucniidn-d wa\ iti which In- 
had treated the eonteniporarv (»f Ihiiion. 

On tlie 24th liriunairc In* \isit«-d tin- pri osis. Hr likrd to 
make thesi- visits unexpectedly, and t«» take tltr ete/emor*. of 
the didenmt public estahii?dinn*nt:s ly MupM a-; ** thai, hav 

ing no time to nndvi* tln-ir preparation^ In- nnylit l^vv tlunga 
as they r(-ally w<-re. 1 w;is in In ; cabinet when In* }«*tiirn»'d, 
for I liad a gn-at d(*al of hnsincss to gotiiionvth in hi^ ab’cin-c. 
As hii (altered, In* t-xelaimcd, “ \\‘hat brutes tinea* IhiM'ioja 
a,r(‘ ! To wlmt a state they have brought our public e.Jab* 
lislumuits ! Ihit., sttiy a little! I will put it all in onler, 
Th(^ prisons an* in u .shockingly tinw liole.*aune Htidi*. ami tin* 
prisoners misi-rably fed. I < pn-NtiiUietl thmuaml I t|iie;4 nuied 
t.ln* jailers, for nothing is to be h-arued fituu the Hi}|ferior->. 
iiiey, of course, ahvay.s speak well of their own wsuT ! Wireu 
I was in the ii-mph* I could not help think mg of fin* untor- 
tunate Louis X\M. He was an exeelleni main but tof» ami' 
abl<‘, t.oo genilt* for I In- tinn-s. He knew not how to deal with 
niaiikind ! Ami Sir Sidmy Smith! I made tiniu ;i|ow im* 
his apart-un-nl^. If the ioti!-- had not jef liiin « :rape | ?h||oiild 
luivti taken Si. J(*an d At-re ! 1 he-re an* too many painlul 
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^©collections coniK'ctcid with th:it prison ! I will c('.rtainly 
liave it pulled down sonu! day or otlun- ! What do you tliink 
I did at the Tmnplo? I onhnaal the. jailers’ books to be 
\> i*ou<’ht to iuhI that sonai still in 

ooiiilneineiit 1- lil)t*rat<‘d tlnnn. ^ An unjust hiw,’ said I, ‘ has 
)rivo(l you ol.‘ libnrt-y ; iny first duty is to rc'ston* it i.o youf 
^Vas not this wcdl cioin*, hourriiuuuh:' As I \va,s, no U‘ss 
■til an Boiiaparto, hiinsidr, an (‘iiomy to tluj ro volutionary laws, I 
<^oiia;i*atiilate<l him simau-oly ; and lui was viuy sonsihl(‘- to my 
1 ) probation^ lor I was not munistonu'd to gnmt him with 
Cjrood ; very i^oodf* on all o{!c,a,sions. It is trim, knowing* 
liis cliaracttir a.s I did, I avoidod sayinjj^ anythinj^’ that wa,s 
Ci£tlculate.d to olTond him; hut wdimi 1 said nothin,y, ho krnnv 
v-ei'j well to constrim my sil<‘mu‘. Ila-d I lla,tt(‘rial him I 

slionld have <u>ntinm‘d lonyor in favor. 

I:>ona])art(^ a.Iways .sjioki* an.icrily of th(‘- l)iro(*,tors In*. ha.d 
■trxx'iied off. '"I'hoir iimapaidt.y disgnstial a-iid astonish(*d liim. 
AVliat siuiplotdjus ! what a. ^n>v<‘rnm(mt ! ” In*, would fn^- 
exclaim wlnm In* lookod into tin*. nn‘a.snros of the 
X>ii;ectory. IVourrionm*/’ said In*, ‘‘(‘an you iimtj^iin*. any- 
'tlxing more pitda.hh* than timir .syst(*m of limuna^ ? (km it for 
ix iiioment Ix^i <lonhtod that tin* prinoijiai agi'uts of authority 
daily comm i tied tin* most franduh'ut piu^ulations ? What 
voiiality ! wlia.t disurdor! what vvast<*faln(‘SiS ! (wmything jnit 
xxp for sale : phun*H, pnivisions, o.lothing, and milita.ry, all 
disposed of. ilavi*, thoy not aidaially consunu'd Til, 000, 000 in 
ctd^ance ? And th<*n, think of all tini si^andalous fortunos 
ixocumiilated, all the malvorsations 1 Hut an*, tluuamno nu*ans 

0 f: making tlu'iu r(*rund ? We shall 

I II these fir.st momi‘nt.s of pov(‘rty it was found n(*(‘.(*HHary to 
rti/ise a loa,n, for tin* funds of M. (lollotifid not hist long, a, ml 

1 1 ^ 5 000,000 wen? advain’od hy the diOVrimt hankers of Iki.ris, 

wlio, I believ<% wma* paid by hills of tin*, r(*(*.<‘iv(u’S-g<*in‘rai, tin*, 
<liscoiiut of whi<*h iln*u aiinmntnd to about 00 p<u* (‘,<‘nt. OOn^ 
Hixlixries of thc^ first offmes were not very (^oimid(*ra,hle, and <lid 
iiol; amount to anythimt lik<* t.In* (*x'orhita,nt stipends of (In* 
I^jxnpire. fullowin*^’ i.aldt* slnnvs the niodc^si budget, of 

t>lxo (Joiisular (i<>v<*rniin*iil a for tin* y(‘ar VIII.: — 



Francs. 

The Legislative Body 2,400,000 

The Tribunate 1,312,000 

The Archives 75,000 

The three Consuls, including 750,000 francs for secret 

service money 1,800,000 

The Council of State 675,000 

Secretaries to the Councils and to the Councillors of 

State 112,500 

The six Ministers 360,000 

The Minister for Foreign Affairs 90,000 


Total 6,824,500 


Bonaparte’s salary was fixed at 500,000 francs. Wliat a 
contrast to the 300,000,000 in gold which were reported to 
have been concealed in 1811 in the cellars of the Tuileries ! 

In mentioning Bonaparte’s nomination to the Institute, and 
his affectation in putting at the head of his proclamation his 
title of member of that learned body before that of General- 
in-Chief, I omitted to state what value he really attached to 
that title. The truth is that, when young and ambitious, he 
was pleased with the proffered title, which he thought would 
raise him in public estimation. How often have we laughed 
together when he weighed the value of his scientific titles ! 
Bonaparte, to be sure, knew something of mathematics, a good 
deal of history, and, I need not add, possessed extraordinary 
military talent ; but he was nevertheless a useless member of 
the Institute. 

On his return from Egypt he began to grow weary of a title 
which gave him so many colleagues. ^^Do you not think,” 
said he one day to me, ^^that there is something mean and 
humiliating in the words, ^ I have the honor to he^ my dear 
Colleague ’ ? I am tired of it ! ” Generally speaking, all 
phrases which indicated equality displeased him. It will be 
recollected how gratified he was that I did not address him in 
the second person singular on our meeting at Leoben, and also 
what befell M. de Cominges at Btile because he did not ob- 
serve the same precaution. 

The figure of the Bepublic seated and holding a spear in 
her hand, which at the commencement of the Consulate was 



on ollicial was s{KM*(lily aholij'luMl. Happy 

would it lia.vo Ixuni it hilMO-l.y !ioi's<‘li‘ had iiol :.nlT<T«‘(i I In* 
ianatiiK'iit a.-; lior t‘iiil)h‘iii ! 'Tho tillo of ('on.siti 

itia.di* him drsjdsr that, (d’ AimnlHO* <d tin* I iial.it nt o. lit* ihj 
[ on;n*r (‘nt(‘rtaiii«‘(| tin* least prcdihad ion {’or iliat learned dndy, 
iiid snhs^Mpnnd.ly he regarded it wit.h mindi snspieiond {{. 
was \\. hmhf, an (utf (tHstnihhj : tdiese wer<‘ risisoii:; .'.idli - 
deid. lor him to lake nindra'^e at it. and he iiescr eoneeah’d 
ds dislik(‘ (d‘ all hodies [»o.s.s(‘ssiin^' I, In* privilege (d' ineetiny 
iiid (h‘lih(*ral iny. 

W’hih* W(‘ were at, th<‘ Luxeinhourp ih»na[»arte despalehec} 
Diiroe. on a special inis:;ion {tj the Kin'‘'<d’ Prni.sia. 'fid;; hap 
>eni‘<l, I 1,hitd<. at tin* very he‘,*;innin*'; <d’ the year He 

U'leeted Hnroe h(‘eatise he was a man «d’ p,oj»d ednealion ami 
(‘.(ret'ahh* manners, and one who eould e?^pres:; himselt with 
*](\^’ain*e and reserve, <|ualities not. (»rt<*n met with at I hat 
)eriod. Diu’ot* had heen with ns in Italy, in ly-’ypi. ami <n» 
tin* and the <’tm:.ul <'asil\ ^niessed that the i\ n!;* 

){’ Prussia, would he deH;*hled to hear I'vnui an e\ruilneS'; 
In^ nvenis of I hinaparte*;; eanipaivpi:-, e.ipeeially the sm-o* td’ 
■'t. flean dWere, and th** seem*;; uhieh lo<d<k plae<* (lurinp; the 
iionths td‘ Mareh ami May at dalTa. P.e.si(h*a, the I''ir;d, 
Mnsul eousidered it imii.spensahle that aueh eirrnimdant ial 
[<*tails should he '.pven in a way tm Ieav«* no doidd td I Imir 
onM‘et.ness. His irdentions were i’ullv realizeti ; lor Ihnoi* 
old im*, on his return, that nearly the whoh* ul the enu versa 
ion In* had with tin* Kin;’; turned upon St-, dean d'Aere ajnl 
alTa. lie siaiil nearly two whoh* hour.'; with his Majesdv, who, 
In* day alter, nave him an invilalmm to flinmn*. When Ihr- 
idelli; 4 ‘ene«‘ an'i ved at the 1 armndfonr"; I (*ould pere«’ive tied 
he t’ltie!' «d' the lo'piddie was tlatter***! that one* ol' hi:, oh/r.% 
'vt’iiiiiji .'dnudd have sat at taid'* with a. Kiiew ulio s-oim* \eai.: 
I'ter was doomed to wait tor him in hi;; .atdeehatnher at, Tilsil. 

I hi roe m*\’er spolo* on polil jes t«» the Kin*;' ot I h'ussia, v. ji ieh 
■ as very rorinnate, tor, etm.dtlerin*; hi;-: a;',e and fin* esrfe 
ivejy military life he laid hsl, he eonhl Near<*el\ have h* * n 
X|H‘e.Led to avoid hiniider.*;. Some time later, att.e,r the dratii 
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of Paul I., he was soul to <Mni;,o*at iiiat ** Ahwaiairr on liis 
accession to the throne*. IJonapaH**^ in tlon. inakin;-- 

choice of Duruc was to introehnM* tt» tin* ^ ’«»ur!s «.! ihi -oiio, i>v 
confidential missions, a voiin*.? man to v.lioin ho was nnirh 
attached, and also to lirin- him h.ruar.i in Francta Ihiroo 
went on his third mission to i><‘rliu .tlfoj tin* uar hroki* (un 
with Austria. He often wrote to no*, and his i(*Uer; con 
viiiced me how niucli lit* had im^eroved hinisell within a shorl 
time. 

Another circninstanee w}ii<*h happeiiet! at the eomiiicncc 
merit of the (Jonsulati^ allords an examph* of Ihmaparte's 
inflexibility when he had oinu* toriiied a. <i<‘terniinat ion. In 
the spring of 1799, wln‘n wt* wt‘r<* in Iv4> pt. the I>in‘etorv gave 
to General Latour-Foissm*, a highly dist ingnished tdlieen*, tin* 
command of Mantua., the taking of whieh had .so p«>werful!y 
contributed to the glory of tin* eoinpu-ror of Italy. Shortly 
after Latour’s appointment to this iiuporfant. post, the Aus- 
trians besieged Alaaitna. It was well knowti fliat the garrison 
was supplied with }>rovisions and aianmnilion ftn* a long re^shst- 
ance ; yet, in the month of .Inly it. surrendered to the Aus- 
trians. The act of eapitulation eoutained a etuhuis artieie, 
viz., General Latour-Foi.ssae and hi.s staff rdiall he (*ondnetcd 
as prisoners to Austria ; tin* garri.son shall 1 m* allowed to 
return to Franco.” I’his distinction hetwf on tin* gem*ral ainl 
the troops intrusted to his eommaiid, am! at the same time 
the prompt surrendi*!* of Mantua, wiu'e eirenmstain'es whieh, 
it must he confes.sed, vv(‘re. eah*nlated fn exeife vmspien»n , <d’ 
Latour-Foissae, Tin* (*onse(|uenee was, when Fern:idt»t f t* was 
made War Minist(‘r he ord(‘red an imptirv into the gmieraks 
conduct by a court-martial. Latnur- Ftds.ae had iio rUHnier 
returned to hra,nc.(‘ iluui he [)iib}i..hed a just ilieafrnw memo 
rial, in which he showed the imp(»s.sibjlit \ of Id i haviiig mad«* 
a longer defence wln‘n In* was in want of maiiv ohfeets of the 
first necessity. 

Such was the state uf the utlair <.u Ilunaparte’s eh'vatinn t„ 
the Consular power. 'Ph.^ loss (.t Muufu.i, tlie possession of 
which had cost him so many sat^rifnaxs roimed his indignation 
o so high a pitch that whomever the ,snifje<*i was lueutioned 
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h.e could find no words to express his rage. He stopped the 
investigation of the court-martial, and issued a violent decree 
against Latoiir-Foissac even before his culpability had been 
proved. This proceeding occasioned much discussion, and was 
very dissatisfactory to many general officers, who, by this 
arbitrary decision, found themselves in danger of forfeiting 
tire privilege of being tried by their natural judges whenever 
tlrey happened to displease the First Consul. For my own 
part^ I must say that this decree against Latour-Foissac was 
one which I saw issued Avith considerable regret. I was 
alarmed for the consequences. After the lapse of a few days 
I ventured to point out to him the undue severity of the step 
lie had taken ; I reminded him of all that had been said in 
Xiatonr-Foissac’s favor, and tried to convince him how much 
more just it would be to allow the trial to come to a conclu- 
sion. In a country,^’ said I, like France, where the point 
of honor stands above everything, it is impossible Foissac can 
escape condemnation if he be culpable.^^ — “Perhaps you are 
right, Bourrienim/’ rejoined he; “but the blow is struck; the 
<decree is issued. I have given the same explanation to every 
one ; but I cannot so suddenly retrace my steps. To retro- 
grade is to be lost. I cannot acknowledge myself in the 
"wrong. By and by we shall see what can he done. Time will 
Hring lenity and pardon. At present it would be premature.’^ 
Such, Avord for word, was Bonaparte’s reply. If with this be 
compared what he said on the subject at St. Helena it will Ix^ 
found that his ideas continued nearly unchanged; the only 
difference is that, instead of the impetuosity of 1800 , he (ex- 
pressed himself with the calmness which time and adversity 
xraturally produce.^ 

Bonax)arte, as I have before observed, loved contrasts ; and 
I remember at the very time he was acting so viohnitly 
a-gainst Latour-Foissac he condescended to luisy himself about 

1 It was/’' says til e o/ St. Helena^ “an ilkijn^al aiul tyrannical 

but still it was a necessary evil. It was the fault of the law. lie was a 
l iundred, nay, a thousand-fold guilty, and yet it was doubtful whether ho 
Avould lie condemned. We therefore assailed him with the shafts of honor 
jA,iid public opinion. Yet I repeat it was a tyrannical act, and one of those 
violent measures which are at times necessary in great nations and in 
oxtraordinary circumstances.” 
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3inpanY of players wliich lie wished to send to Egypt, oi 
Iwr that he pretended to wish to send there, because the 
loiiiicenieiit of such a project conveyed an iinpiession of 
prosperous condition of our Oriental colony. The Consuls 
vely appointed the Minister of the Interior to execute this 
incsSj and the Minister in his turn delegated his poweis to 
rence, the actor. In their instructions to the Minister the 
isuls observed that it would be advisable to include some 
uale dancers in the company; a suggestion which corre- 
nds with Bonaparte’s note, in which were specified all that 
considered necessary for the Egyptian expedition, 
hie Eirst Consul entertained singular notions respecting 
rary property. On his hearing that a piece, entitled 
santhrojne et Re'pentir^ had been brought out at the Odeon, 
said to me, “ Bourrienne, you have been robbed.” — I, 
leral ? how?” — ^^You have been robbed, I tell you, and 
Y are now acting your piece.” I have already mentioned 
b during my stay at Warsaw I amused myself with trans- 
ng a celebrated play of Kotzebue. While we were in Italy 
nit Bonaparte my translation to read, and he expressed 
self much pleased with it. He greatly admired the piece, 
often went to see it acted at the Odeon. On his return 
nvariably gave me fresh reasons for my claiming what he 
pleased to call niy property. I represented to him that 
translation of a foreign work belonged to any one who 
36 to execute it. He would not, however, give up his 
it, and I was obliged to assure him that my occupations in 
service left me no time to engage in a literary lawsuit, 
then exacted a promise from me to translate Goethe’s 
I told him it was already done, though indiffer- 
y, and that I could not possibly devote to the subject the 
5 it merited. I read over to him one of the letters I had 
slated into French, and which he seemed to approve, 
hat interval of the Consular Government during which 
aparte remained at the Luxembourg may be called the 
)aratoiy Consulate. Then were sown the seeds of the great 
its which he meditated, and of those institutions with 
3h he wished to mark his possession of power. He was 
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then, if I may nse the expression, two individuals in one : the 
Eepubliean general, who was obliged to appear the advocate 
of liberty and the principles of the Kevolution ; and the 
votary of ambition, secretly plotting the downfall of that 
liberty and those principles. 

I often wondered at the consummate address with which he 
contrived to deceive those who were likely to see through his 
designs. This hypocrisy, which some, perhaps, may call pro- 
found policy, was indispensable to the accomplishment of his 
projects ; and sometimes, as if to keep himself in practice, he 
would do it in matters of secondary importance. For exam- 
ple, his opinion of the insatiable avarice of Sieyes is well 
known ; yet when he proposed, in his message to the Council 
of Ancients, to give his colleague, under the title of national 
recompense, the price of his obedient secession, it was, in the 
words of the message, a recompense worthily bestowed on his 
disinterested virtues} 

While at the Luxembourg Bonaparte showed, by a Consular 
act, his hatred of the liberty of the press above all liberties, 
for he loved none. On the 27th Niv6se the Consuls, or rather 
the First Consul, published a decree, the real object of which 
was evidently contrary to its implied object. 

This decree stated that 

The Consuls of the Republic, considering that some of the journals 
printed at Paris are instruments in the hands of the enemies of the 
MejmbliCy over the safety of which the Government is specially intrusted 
by the people of France to watch, decree — 

That the Minister of Police shall, during the continuation of the war, 
allow only the following journals to be printed and published, viz. — Le 
Moniteuv-Universel, Le Journal des Debats et Decrets, Le Journal de 
Paris, Le Bien-InformI, Le Puhliciste, DAmi des Lois, La Cle des 
Cabinets, Le Citoyen Framyds, La Gazette de France, Le Jourmd des 
Homines Lihres, Le Journal da Soir by the brothers Chaigneau, Le 
Joarna.l des Difenseurs de la, Patrie, La Decade Philosojddque, and 
those i^apers which are exclusively devoted to science, art, literature, 
commerce, and advertisements. 

Surely this decree may well be considered as preparatory ; 
and the fragment I have quoted may serve as a standard for 
1 M. de Boumenne misses the humor of this. 
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measuring the greater part of th.>sr arts hv whirl, Ituaapartr 
sought to gain, for the c.usoli.lannn cf i-wn wIm hr 

seemed to be seeking solely lor thr ininr.o ... n,,' Inm.l . ri 

the Republic. The limitation to thr ri ti,r,.„„nun 

anceof the war had also a rrrtaiu provioon;,! a;r u,uru at 
forded hope for the future. Hut evrryihiug oiov, ..nua! is. >n 

its nature, very elastic ; and Houiipartr knew lar,-, h. uraa ,1 
out ad infinitum. The decree, m<,rr,,vrr, riian.'d that i! any 
of the uncondemned jounmls shoiihi iiisn-t iniiri. s ,i>:t 
the sovereiynty of the people they would be lu, mediately :.u|. 
pressed. In truth, great indiilgeiirr was shown on this point, 
even after tli6 Iiliii|>or()r s coronat ion. 

The presentation of swords and muskets (d hnutu' al,:.* 
originated at the Luxinahourg; and ^ it-t* was, \ulli 

out doubt, a preparatory to tin* fuunflalinn n! ihi* la-don 
of Honor.^ A grena(li(»r s(‘rgoant, nain^d iaktii Auih*, uho 
had been included in the first di tribiiti«»n, i-a ilv ol.laini**! 
permission to write to the h'irst t’ttU'.ul to thank him. i>«tiia 
parte, wishing to answer him in hi * mvn naiiea diffaled to 
me the following hd".t(‘r for Aune : — 


I have received your Ietnu% iny hniv«* rtuunttit'. 'V ita tu'i-dr.! n«»f to 
have told me of your (ixptoits, for you ar** tlK’laav«'' t a{«‘U.ui{« r iu flu* 
whole army since the (l<*;Lth of ^ tui r«’*‘«*iv«'d oar oi fht'hiUii 

dred sabres I distributed t.o the army, and all aito-rd yau di snaiMl if. 

I wish very much a.ujaiu to sei* you. 'i’he \Var .Miiuriti r )cu{ ait 

order to come to Fari.s. 


This wheedling wonderfully favored Ihumparfe'.t de.aefi ;. 
His letter to Aune could not fail io be eireididrd throii^/h tie- 
army. A sergeant e.alled ///// nufifituif b\ flo* I’u 4 

Consul — the .First ( huieral of h’raneo ! W ho but a tlHUoied* 
Republica,n, th(‘. stanch fritmd of iM|ua!ily. would haw dole* 
this? This wa,s (uiough to wind up tie* enthij aa iii of thr 
army. At the, sa,ine linn* it must be eoitio . ,rd that liimapaiio 
began to hnd the Luxeiubour:; t<M) litth- fur him, and pn-para 
tions were s(‘t on foot, at t he 'ruth*ih*.s. 


1 “ Arrnes (.rh<)}ntrui\^* (l<‘rr<*o<j *.*."»{h lUa-ouihiT 17**?^*, iHir‘ikre> for iufaiilry, 
carbines for cavalry, i^rciiados for arfilh rv, iworil^ for Iho oftl* or** tioti^ urn 
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Still this great step towards the re-establishment of the 
3^onarchy was to be cautiously prepared. It was important 
bo cio away with the idea that none but a king could occupy 
tine palace of our ancient kings. What was to be done ? A 
fine bust of Brutus had been brought from Italy. Bru- 
txis was the destroyer of tyrants ! This was the very thing ; 

David was commissioned to place it in a gallery of the 
'X'laileries. Could there be a greater proof of the Consul’s 
Iiox"i*or of tyranny ? 

To sleep at the Tuileries, in the bedchamber of the kings 
of Trance, was all that Bonaparte wanted ; the rest would 
follow in due course. He was willing to be satisfied with es- 
■fcetlxlishing a principle the consequences of which were to be 
a,f for wards deduced. Hence the affectation of never inserting 
iix official acts the name of the Tuileries, but designating that 
place as the Palace of the Government. The first prepara- 
bioTrs were modest, for it did not become a good Bepublican 
to be fond of pomp. Accordingly Lecomte, who was at that 
tiiTLe architect of the Tuileries, merely received orders to 
aZe^ct.'}^ the Palace, an expression which might bear more than 
oi'ie meaning, after the meetings which had been there. For 
tlx is purpose the sum of 500,000 francs was sufficient. Bona- 
parte’s drift was to conceal, as far as possible, the importance 
lio attached to the change of his Consular domicile. But little 
escpense was requisite for fitting up apartments for the First 
Coxisiil. Simple ornaments, such as marbles and statues, were 
to decorate the Palace of the Government. 

USTothing escaped Bonaparte’s consideration. Thus it was 
not merely at hazard that he selected the statues of great 
iiiexx to adorn the gallery of the Tuileries. Among the Greeks 
lie ixiade clioice of Demosthenes and Alexander, thus render- 
ing^ liomage at once to the genius of eloquence and the genius 
ot* v'ictory. The statue of Hannibal was intended to recall 
tlit^ mernory of Home’s most formidable enemy ; and Koine 
Ixex'self was represented in the Consular Palace by the statues 
of 3ciijio, Cicero, Cato, Brutus, and Caesar — the victor and the 
iirxix'xolator being placed side by side. Among the great men of 
modern times he gave the first place to Gustavus Adolphus, 



and the next to Turenne and the great Conde — to Turenne 
in honor of his military talent, and to Conde to prove that 
there was nothing fearful in the recollection of a Bourbon. 
The remembrance of the glorious days of the Ereiich navy 
was revived by the statue of Duguai Trouin. Marlborough 
and Prince Eugene had also their places in the gallery, as if 
to attest the disasters which marked the close of the great 
reign ; and Marshal Saxe, to show that Louis XY.’s reign was 
not without its glory. The statues of Frederick and Wash- 
ington were emblematic of false philosophy on a tlirone and 
true wisdom founding a free state. Finally, the names of 
Dugommier, Dampierre, and Joubert were intended to bear 
evidence of the high esteem which Bonaparte cherished for 
his old comrades — those illustrious victims to a cause which 
had now ceased to be his. 

The reader has already been informed of the attempts made 
by Bonaparte to induce England and Austria to negotiate 
with the Consular Government, which the King of Prussia 
was the hrst of the sovereigns of Europe to recognize. These 
attempts having proved unavailing, it became necessary to 
carry on the war with renewed vigor, and also to explain why 
the peace, which had been promised at the beginning of the 
Consulate, was still nothing but a promise. In fulfilment of 
these two objects Bonaparte addressed an energetic proclama- 
tion to the armies, which was remarkable for not being fol- 
lowed by the usual sacred words, Vive la Pepublique ! ” 

At the same time Bonaparte completed the formation of the 
Council of State, and divided it into five sections : — (1) The 
Interior; (2) Finance; (3) Marine; (4) The Whir Depart- 
ment ; (5) Legislation. He fixed the salaries of tlie Coun- 
cillors of the State at 25,000 francs, and that of the Ih'esidents 
of Sections at 30,000. He settled the costume of the Con- 
suls, the Ministers, and the different bodies of the State. 
This led to the re-introduction of .velvet, which had been ban- 
ished with the old regime^ and the encouragement of the 
manufactures of Lyons was the reason alleged for employing 
this un-republiean article in the different dresses, such as 
those of the Consuls and Ministers. It was Bonaparte’s con- 
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to efface the E.ep-ablic, even in the iitznost trifles, 
ipare matters so well that the customs and habits of 
being restored, tliere should only then remain a 
B changed. 

remember to have seen Bonaparte in t])e Consular 
ch he detested, and which he wore only because 
ired him to do so at public ceremonies. The only 
^as fond of, and in which he felt at ease, was that 
he subjugated the ancient Eridanus and the Nile, 
le uniform of the Guides, to which corps Bonaparte 
s sincerely attached. 

■sq^uerade of official dresses was not the only one 
laparte summoned to the aid of his policy. At that 
the year VIII. which corresponded with the carni- 
0, masques began to be resumed at Paris. Disguises 
le fashion, and Bonaparte favored the revival of old 
ts ; first, because tKey were old, and next, because 
the means of diverting the attention of the people : 
had established the principle that on the field of 
LS necessary to divide the enemy in order to beat 
mceived it no less advisable to divert the people in 
enslave them. Bonaparte did not say panem et 
hr I believe his knowledge of Latin did not extend 
hat well-known phrase of Juvenal, but he put the 
practice. He accordingly authorized the revival of 
le opera, which they who lived during that period 
3nsulate know was an important event in Paris, 
ly viewed it as a little conquest in favor of the old 
nd others, who for that very reason disapproved it, 
shallow to understand the influence of little over 
gs. The women and the young men did not bestow 
on the subject, but yielded willingly to the attrae.- 
ileasure. Bonaparte, who was delighted at having 
. diversion for the g^ossiping of the Parisian salo7is, 
one day, While tliey are chatting about all this, 
t babble upon ])olitics, and that is what I want. Let 
ce and amuse, themselves as long as they do not 
nr noses into the Councils of the Government ; 
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besides, Bourrienne/^ added he, “ I have other reasons for 
encouraging this, I see other advantages in it. Trade is lan- 
guishing ; Fouche tells me that there are great complaints. 
This will set a little money in circulation ; besides, I am on my 
guard about the Jacobins. Everything is not bad, because it 
is not new. I prefer the ojjera-balls to the saturnalia of the 
Goddess of Eeason. I was never so enthusiastically ai^plauded 
as at the last parade.^’ 

A Consular decision of a different and more important 
nature had, shortly before, namely, at the commencement of 
Nivose, brought happiness to many families. Bonaparte, as 
every one knows, had prepared the events of the ISfch Fructi- 
dor that he might have some plausible reasons for overthrow- 
ing the Directory. The Directory being overthrown, he was 
anxious, at least in part, to undo what he had done on the 
18th Fructidor.. He therefore ordered a rej^ort on the per- 
sons exiled to be presented to him by the Minister of Police. 
In consequence of this report he authorized forty of them 
to return to France, placing them under the observation of 
the Police Minister, and assigning them their place of resi- 
dence. However, they did not long remain under these re- 
strictions, and many of them 'were soon called to fill high 
places in the Government. It was indeed natural that Bona- 
parte, still wishing, at least in appearance, to found his gov- 
ernment on those principles of moderate republicanism whicli 
had caused their exile, should invite them to second Iiis 
views. 

Barrere wrote a justificatory letter to the First Consul, who, 
however, took no notice of it, for he could not get so far as to 
favor Barrere. Thus did Bonaparte receive into the (-onncihs 
of the Consulate the men who had been exiled by the Direc- 
just as he afterwards appointed the emigrants and tlioso 
exiles of the Revolution to high offices under the Empire! 
The time and the men alone differed ; the intention in both 
cases was the same. 
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On Paul I. — Lord Whitworth — Baron Sprengporten’s arrival at 
3E>a2'i^ admiration of Bonaparte — Their close connection, and 

— The royal challenge — General Mack — The road to 
— Attempts at assassination — Death of Washington — 
mourning — Ambitious calculation — M. de Fontanes, the 
xxl Oi*ator — Fete at the Temple of Mars — Murat’s marriage with 
IBonaparte — Madame Bonaparte’s pearls. 

TTJs fix’St; communications between Bonaparte and Paul I. 

a short time after his accession to the Consulate. 
titierL began to look a little less unfavorable for France; 
:c&£t<3iy ^^hgue reports from Switzerland and the banks of the 
-liimo i^^ciicated a coldness existing between the Russians and 
xe _A^xxst;3?iaiis ; and at the same time, symptoms of a misun- 
S2?st;a.xTc3.iiig: between the Courts of London and St. Petersburg 
^g-a.xx "bo Ice perceptible. The First Consul, having in the 
eaxiL biiiXLe discovered the chivalrous and somewhat eccentric 
xa.x*a.otiei? of Paul I., thought the moment a propitious one to 
:t;eixax>t; breaking the bonds which united Russia and England, 
lo w'a.s not the man to allow so fine an opportunity to pass, 
xd Txe book advantage of it with his usual sagacity. The 
IX gT is lx Ixad some time before refused to include in a cartel 
► X' tlx. €3 o:x:change of prisoners 7000 Russians taken in Uol- 
IX d. Boxiaparte ordered them all to be armed, and clot lied 
. no^w" xxxxiforms appropriate to the corps to which they had 
^iloixg'od, and sent them back to Russia, without ransom, 
itlxoxxt e!:x:ohange, or any condition whatever. This judicious 
xxxiitioeixce was not thrown away. Paul showed himself 
3 e poly set risible of it, and closely allied as he had lately been 
itlx TE XX gland, he now, all at once, declared himself lior 
iexny„ Tliis triumph of jDolicy delighted the First Consul. 
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Thenceforth the Consul and. the Czar became the best 
friends possible. They strove to outdo each other in profes- 
sions of friendship; and it may be believed that Bonaparte 
did not fail to turn this contest of politeness to his own 
advantage. He so well worked upon the mind of Paul that 
he succeeded in obtaining a direct influence over the Cabinet 
of St. Petersburg. 

Lord Whitworth, at that time the English ambassador in 
Kussia, was ordered to quit the capital without delay, and to 
retire to Eiga, which then became the focus of the intrigues 
of the north which ended in the death of Paul. The English 
ships were seized in all the ports, and, at the pressing instance 
of the Czar, a Prussian army menaced Hanover. Bonaparte 
lost no time, and, profiting by the friendship manifested 
towards him by the inheritor of Catherine’s power, deter- 
mined to make that friendship subservient to the execution 
of the vast plan which he had long conceived : he meant to 
undertake an expedition by land against the English colonies 
in the East Indies. 

The arrival of Baron Sprengporten at Paris caused great 
satisfaction among the partisans of the Consular Government, 
that is to say, almost every one in Paris. M. Sprengporten 
was a native of Swedish Finland. He had been appointed by 
Catherine chamberlain and lieutenant-general of her forces, 
and he was not less in favor with Paul, who treated him in 
the most distinguished manner. He came on an extraordinary 
mission, being ostensibly clothed with the title of plenipoten- 
tiary, and at the same time appointed confidential Minister 
to the Consul. Bonaparte was extremely satisfied with the 
ambassador whom Paul had selected, and with the manner in 
which he described the Emperor’s gratitude for the generous 
conduct of the First Consul. M‘. Sprengporten did not con- 
ceal the extent of Paul’s dissatisfaction with his allies. The 
bad issue, he said, of the war with France had already dis- 
posed the Czar to connect himself with that power, when the 
return of his troops at once determined him. 

We could easily perceive that Paul placed great confidence 
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in M. Sprengportpi. As he had satisfactorily discharged tlie 
mission with which he had been intrusted, Paul express© 5L 
pleasure at his conduct in several friendly and flattering ^ 
letters, which Sprengporten always allowed us to read. ISTo 
one could be fonder of Prance than he was, and he ardently 
desired that his first negotiations might lead to a long allianc© 
between the Pussian and Prench Governments. The auto- 
graph and very frequent correspondence between Bonaparte 
and Paul passed through his hands. I read all Paul’s letter©;, 
which were remarkable for the frankness with which h-is 
affection for Bonaparte was expressed. His admiration of tlie 
Pirst Consul was so great that no courtier could have wribtBXL 
in a more flattering manner. 

This admiration was not feigned on the part of tlie 
Emperor of Eussia: it was no less sincere than ardent, aii<3- 
of this he soon gave proofs. The violent hatred he had con - 
ceived towards the English Government induced him to defy 
to single combat every monarch who would not declare wa.xr 
against England and shut his ports against English ships - 
He inserted a challenge to the King of Denmark in the St. 
JH etershurg Court Gazette ; but not choosing to apply officially 
to the Senate of Hamburg to order its insertion in the Corine- 
spondant^ conducted by M. Stover, he sent the article, througpL 
Count Pahlen, to M. Schramm, a Hamburg merchant. Tli3 
Count told M. Schramm that the Emperor would be mucPi 
pleased to see the article of the St. Fetersburg Court Gazette 
copied into the Correspondant ; and that if it should be 
inserted, he wished to have a dozen copies of the paper 
printed on vellum, and sent to him by an extraordinary- 
courier. It was Paul’s intention to send a copy to every 
sovereign in Europe ; but this piece of folly, after the manner 
of Charles XII., led to no further results. 

Bonaparte never felt greater satisfaction in the whole 
course of his life than he experienced from Paul’s enthusiasm 
for him. The friendship of a sovereign seemed to him a. 
step by which he was to become a sovereign himself. At 
the same time the affairs of La Yendee began to assume a. 
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jetter asj^ect, and he hoped soon to effect that pacification ill 
;he interior which he so ardently desired.^ 

It was during the First Consul’s residence at the Luxeirr 
)oiirg tliat the first report on the civil code was made to tlit* 

^ This account agrees precisely with the folloAving, dictated by Napoloori 
limself at St. Helena: — , -rr ic <• 

“ The Emperor Paul had succeeded the Empress Catherine. Half frantic; 
nth his hostility to the French Kevolution, he had iierfonned wlui.t Ui.s 
rother had contented herself with promising; and engaged in tlie seetim.! 
oalition. General Suwarrow, at the head of d0,000 liussian.s, advanced into 
taly, whilst another Russian army entered Switzerland, and a corps of 
5,000 men was placed hy the Czar at the disposal of the Duke ol \ork, for 
tie purpose of conquering Holland. These were all thes disposable forcos 
le Kussinn Empire had. Suwarrow, although victorious at the battles of 
iassauo, the Trebbia, and Novi, had lost half his army in the _St. Gotbard., 
nd the different vallej^s of Switzerland, after the battle <if Zurich, in vvIiicH 
lorsakow had been taken. Paul then became sensible of all tlie imprudciico 
f bis conduct; and in 1800 Suwarrow returned to Russia with scsircely a, 

)urth of hisarmy. The Emperor Paul complained bitterly of having lost 
le dower of his troops, who had neither been seconded by the Austrians nor 
Y the English. He reproached the Cabinet of Vienna with having rofu.sed, 

Iter the conquest of Piedmont, to replace the King of Sardinia upon liis 

irone, with being destitute of grand and generous ideas, and wliolly 

Dverned by calculation and interested views. He also comjilained that 111*0 

iiiglish, when they took Malta, instead of re-instating the ordfu* of St. John 

: Jerusalem, and restoring that island to the knights, had appropriated it to 

lemselves. The First Consul did all in his power to cluu’i.sh these seculs of 

iscontent, and to make them productive. A little after the battle of 

[areiigo he found means to flatter the lively and impetuous imagination 

: the Czar hy sending him the sword which Pope Leo X. had givim to Pile 

clam as a memorial of his satisfaction for having defended Rliode.s a, gainst 

le infidels. From eight to ten thousand Russian soldiers had been maclo 

‘isoners in Italy, at Zurich, and in Holland: the First Consul proposed 

leir exchange to the English and Austrians, both refused; the Austrians, 

icause there were still many of their people prisoners in France; and tlu^ 

nglish, although they had a great number of French prisoners, because, a,s 

ey said, this proposal was contrary to their principles. ^What! ’ it wa.s 

id to the Cabinet of St. James, ‘do you refuse to exchange evcni tho ' 

Lissiaus, who were taken in Holland, fighting in your own ranks under tho ' 

uke of York? ’ And to the Cabinet of Vienna it was observed, ‘ How ! do 

HI refuse to restore to their country those men of the north to whom you 

e indebted for the victories of the Trebbia, and Novi, and for your 

nquests in Italy, and who have left in your hands a multitude of Frcunrli 

isoners taken by them? Such injustice excites my indignation,’ said th<*. 

rst Consul. ‘Well! I will restore them to the Czar without exchange; ho. 

all see how I esteem brave men.’ The Russian officers who were prisonerw 

imediately received their swords, and the troops of that nation wcirc’*. ] 

sembled at Aix-la-Chapelle, where they were soon completely new I 

ithed, and furnished with good arms of French manufacture. A, Rnssiiiii ! 

neral was instructed to organize them in battalions and regiments. Tliis ! 

once at London and St. Petersburg. Paul, attacked in .so i 

my different directions, gave way to his enthusiastic temper, and atta(*.h<‘.<l 
mself to France with all the ardor of his character. He despatclnicl it 
:ter to the First Consul, in which he said, ‘Citizen, First Consul, I do not 
• ite to you to discuss the rights of men or citizens: every country ‘’^ovemss 
iclf as it pleases. AVherever I see at the head of a nation a man who ? 

lows how to rule and how to fight, my heart is attracted towards him. I 
rite to acauamt vou of nw I 
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legislative body. It was then, also, that the regulations for 
the management of the Bank of France were adopted, and 
that establishment so necessary to France was founded. 

There was at this time in Paris a man who has acquired an 
unfortunate celebrity, the most unlucky of modern generals 
— in a word, G-eneral Mack. I should not notice that person 
here were it not for the prophetic judgment which Bonaparte 
then pronounced on him. Mack had been obliged to surrender 
himself at Championnet some time before our landing at 
Frejus. He was received as a prisoner of war, and the town 
of Dijon had been appointed his place of residence, and there 
he remained until after the 18th Brumaire. Bonaparte, now 
Consul, permitted him to come to Paris, and to reside there 
on his parole. He applied for leave to go to Vienna, pledging 
himself to return again a prisoner to France if the Emperor 
Francis would not consent to exchange him for G-enerals 
Perignon and Grouchy, then prisoners in Austria. His 
request was not granted, but his proposition was forwarded to 
Vienna. The Court of Vienna refused to accede to it, not 
placing perhaps so much importance on the deliverance of 
Mack as he had flattered himself it would.^ 

every article of the law of nations, and has no guide but her egotism and 
interest. I wish to unite with you to put an end to the unjust proceedings 
of that G-ovemment.’ 

“ In the beginning of December, 1800, General Sprengporten, a Finlander, 
who had entered the Russian service, and who in his heart was attached to 
France, arrived at Paris. He brought letters from the Emperor Paul, and 
was instructed to take the command of the Russian prisoners, and to conduct 
them to their country. All the officers of that nation who returned to Russia 
constantly spoke in the highest terms of tlie kind treatment and attention 
they had met with in France, particularly after the arrival of the First Con- 
sul. The correspondence between the Emperor and Napoleon soon became* 
daily; they treated directly on the most important interests, and on the 
means of humbling the English power. General Sprengporten was not in- 
structed to make peace ; he had no powers for that purpose; neither was he 
an ambassador; peace did not exist. It ^vas therefore an extraordinary mis- 
sion which allowed of this general’s being treated with every distinction 
calculated to gratify the sovereign who had sent him, without the possibil- 
ity of the occurrence of any inconvenience from such attentions” {Napole- 
on^ ^ Memmrs). 

1 Mack escaped from Paris in the month of April, 1800. He afterwards 
contrived to excuse the faults which had been imputed to him, and insinu- 
ated himself into the good graces of the Emperor of Austria. By means of 
boasting, intriguing, and plotting, he at last succeeded in obtaining employ- 
ment. He constantly railed against France, and spoke of nothing but his 
desire to revenge his captivity at Paris. His deeds, however, did not corre- 
spond with his threats. Every one knows how he revenged himself at Ulm 
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l>oiia|>artt^ speakiiiij: to ino ot him *m«* . ai*!, *• Mark i;, 

a man of tin* lowest mrdinrritv I rvrr sa\s in my kfr; h»* i:; 
full of srlf-sufii<*it‘nt*y and ronrrit, and hrlit-vt-s linn rif «M|uaI 
to anythini:^. Ha*, has im talmt. 1 shuuld lilo- In ;,i'f Imn 
opposed SOUK* day to <me id' our yond ymn'al: ; wr ..hiMild 
then see tim^ work. Hr is a hoaster. that i * all. Hr i.; iraily 
one of the most silly nit*n e.xi.sliny; anti, lH\dth\> all I iiaU le* 
is unlurky." Was not this opinitu! td Honapartr, tttnnrd on 
the past, fully veritird hy tht* I'utnrr ? 

it was at Mahnaison that nona]>arf<‘ thus ;;[)nkt‘ of fjrnrral 
Mack. That ])la(:t^ was thru far from rrsnohliii;: what it. 
afterwards be(‘ame, and the road to it was tirifhrr phsisant 
nor sun*. d'h(*n* was not a Inmse on the road; and in the 
eveniinj;, durire.^ tin* s«*ason when we w«*rr there, it, was, nnt 
frerpiented all the wav from St. Hermain, 1'hose nunn'rous 
V(‘hi{‘des, whi{*h tin* dt‘mands of Inxury and an inerea dny 
])0})nlation litivt* ereated, did not Hn-n, a.* now, pa s aioir' the 
roads in the environs <d’ Paris. Kverywliere the loail was 
soliPiry and dan,i;erons ; and I learned with eertaiidy that 
many s(di(*mes w'en* laid for earryiny off the Mr 4 Pon ad dur 
ing oin* (d‘ Ids evenin;j: journi'V 'Fiiey weje luiNUere .dul. 

in the conmit'nreminit ef Om* euinpaijoj ef IHiC,. Hr wmuM 
paid the hn-fidt of his h»*ad for surr<'ndri injj ttiuf tH-an had ina IhiH.ip.ijf f, 
thou the Kinperor NajMdpun, stipulatiMt fur Jjis m ^•l^e Uii- ,ifUr\v-, 
of the tre.aty of /*‘*o(rr#'/ee . 

Joiuiiii is nut so hard uj»on MaoK’* faduro a- ^omr nf i|u* luai mda u \ 
writorH. At tome ii. p. I.'RJ, hu says, *' I't sl* rtl> , moti* mf' rnuOjMii 

than \v<* havoon tin* ronduiuitionH of Nfai'k amt o| f he f 'ahna t >4 \ num *. uilt 
allot to«»aeh of fhain their.Hhare of the Idame. H lnt.'P»in n f hat Ma* h had 
in his army a powi’rfni parly di.Hlikim;, lum, that h*' wm thwarted and hadl.v 
ohuyrd, and that his army w.ih srath-red his own'rtedio’* Hii'i m 

quin* po.Hsihhq Iml a rotninanderdteehiof ou| 4 :ht not to rMjr-r?jf !n lw< flu* 
instrument of the ruin of his arniy. Wlo-n pl.ir»-d h<twi\f drdioij«ir and 
^l;}or\^ lad wron the safely of fhe Slafe atnt the 1 o«h «d Isrs arm> , hr 'diMij|d 
know Iiow to art a rvodhy part." Ther«* h no uoadmii of ''‘lark m fhr 
treaty of ^rreshiirij; mnless in a soiTid arfii'h-j. flu voi^ c-ond* inn* f«. d* aih, 
hut only imprisonrd for tuo years. 

* Amoiti^ the various attomplson the life <d ftouaparfu whirh .or 'i.i.id to 
have been made al this pi-riod tie* hdlowiny; Is mentjMned h\ ('on*daiif- 
^y* .Some repairs and omhelhshmentH aure oapiired at flu- hruphn'* .% ,d th«- 
First (tonsul'H apartments at Maltuaison. Xmonii tin' w.irknu'it wh*» 

S(*nt toeveruh,! ihewt repairs tlH*re were jaune fidlousuf smtpn't'utH appear 
ance and manner, who, it was eonjeefureii, wrr*^ hrihe-d hv ri»n.H|tjiaforM. 
This supiHwition proved hut too well founded, When the apartmenpi, %vere 
reaiiy for the reception of the First Ponsup ilieri' wa.s found on hisdesh a 
snuff-box tireeiwd.v rtiHenihliim’ one <if those uhieh he io ft... i.rihit n# 
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an«l orders wer** •..nven to ioielose the <|ua.rrios, were too 

ntsir to tJie road. On Saturday (‘vtoiinj.; I »onapart.(‘ i(d*i the 
Luxeiid)«>uri(, aiui af't.<*rwar(i.s tlie 'ruil<‘ri(*s, to to iMaliiiai- 
SfUi, atui i eaoiiol, better eK}tn‘SS tli<‘ joy he t.heii apptaired to 
{‘Xpta-iriHM* than by eninparinjj^ it to the deiijj^ht of a. selmoh 
boy on aot t in‘4’ a indie {ay. 

Ibddre* ronn>\in.a' troiu t.ln* lai.\einl>oiin.i^ to i.lu* d'uibnaexs 
lionaparte dt‘t enaniinai t.o da/zle the <‘y(‘s of the ra.risia,ns by a 
splendid enremiony. lie had apj>ointed it to t,a,ke* plaee on t.ht‘ 
(iinnii, Pluvibsn IM) {‘Mh I''ebrnary, ISOd), that is t.o say, t-cni 
da\sbiddrr lii.N tinal d(*part.ur(‘ from I, lie old I >ir(‘et.orial pah 
aen. d’lie r kimis id jVfrs dill not. n*s(‘inble wliat tiny a,rt.i‘r 
wai’ijs berann* ; llndr attraidion eonsistisl in t.ln^ splendor id' 
ndlilarv dros;. ; ami Ibinaparte was always snn‘ that* wlien- 
<*v<‘r he nnmidiMl his horra*, snrroumhal by a, brilliant st.alT, 
from whiidi he was to b»* dist in‘pnshed by tdn* simplieit.y <d’ 
his i’ost.uine, his pat.h woubi b«‘ erowibsl and himsidf |pM*eted 
w it h aeidaniat ions by t in* peoph* of Paris. 'Fin* idijisd. cd* t.his 
jvft' was at. hrst. only to piM'Sead. to tin* Ilt'di*! d(*s Inva,li<b*s, 
then ealb‘ti tin* Tern pie* of Mar.s, seventy i.wo llai(s t,ak<*n from 
the d'urks in tin* liat.tb* (d' Aboukir, ainl brou|.dd. from Kk.VP^' 
to I'aris ; btit. intellii^enei* of Wmddujdon’s death, w'ho (ex- 
pired on tin* PU.h id Uei’emher, ITtK), ha.vin,i; r<sndied Bona.* 
parte, he eaipady tt»idc advantage of t*hat ev(‘nt to prodma* 
more l•^le(*^, ami iiuxi‘ti the mourning eypress wit.h tln^ laurels 
In* had «’oih*i*ted in Kgypt, 

Bimaparli* dnl not fet*I miu’h <’om*<*rn<*d at tin* d<*a,tli of 
Waslduid'^^b that, inddi* fotnnh‘r of ra.t.ional rn‘ed(>m in tin* 
m*w world; Imt it affonli**! him an opportunity t.o mask liis 
amhdittu.s proji-ets uud<*rthe app<*aram’i* (d' a. hive cd' liln'rl.y. 
In thus remh’ring Inmor to the memory of Wa.sliingt nu <‘Vi»ry 
biiily wonhl .suppissi* that. Pmuapari.e int.emleil t.o imital-i* his 
example, ninl that tlndr two names would pass in eon jtnn’t.i«m 
from month to mouth. A <*lev<‘r orator might be employmi, 
wdio, wbde prinioumdng a enUigium on t.he dt*ad, wnndtl (*on. 

tw “IN' ttf fie* i.defHi Uni t he Hu-N.j»iri«»n i'%id{eil hy Itie <Mnu\e»'id 

id wiijn' Ilf tijr WMrkllii’it ;M'M«ir*’ii ii*i*blieUJil cnnlu'inuf ien, it WiiH 
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trive to bestow some praise on the living; and wlien the 
people were applauding his love of liberty he would, find 
himself one step nearer the throne, on which his eyes were 
constantly fixed. When the proper time arrived, he would 
not fail to seize the crown ; and would still cry, if necessary, 

Vice la Liherte ! while placing it gn his imperial head. 

The skilful orator was found. M, de Fontanes ^ was com- 
missioned to pronounce the funeral eulogium on Washington, 
and the flowers of eloquence which he scattered about did not 
all fall on the hero of America. 

Lannes^ was intrusted by Bonaparte with the presentation 
of the flags; and on the 20th Pluviose he proceeded, accoinpa- 
nied by strong detachments of the cavalry then in Paris, to 
the councihhall of the Invalides, where he was met loy the 
Minister of War, who received the colors. All the Ministers, 
the councillors of State, and generals were summoned to the 
presentation. Lannes pronounced a discourse, to whiclx Ber- 
thier replied, and M. de Fontanes added his well-managed 
eloquence to the plain military oratory of the two gen.erals. 
In the interior of this military temple a statue of Mars sleep- 
ing had been placed, and from the pillars and roof *were 
suspended the trophies of Denain, Fontenoy, and the cam- 
paign of Italy, which would still have decorated that edifice 
had not the demon of conquest possessed Bonaparte. Two 
Invalides, each said to be one hundred years old, stood "beside 
the Minister of War; and the bust of the emancipator of 
America was placed under the trophy composed of the flags 
of Aboukir. In a word, recourse was had to every sort of 
charlatanism usual on such occasions. In the evening there 
was a numerous assembly at the Luxembourg, and Boiiuparte. 
took much credit to himself for the effect produced om tliis 
remarkable day. He had only to wait ten days fox* Ids 
removal to the Tuileries, and precisely on that day tlie 
national mourning for Washington was to cease, for which a 

^ L. de Fontanes (1757-1821) became President of the Corps 
Senator, and Grand Master of the University. He was tiie centre of "fclie lit- 
erary group of the Empire. 

Lannes (1769-1800), named Colonel by Napoleon on the field of 
Mulesmio; Marshal, 1804 ; Due de Montebello. Took Saragossa. IXied of 
rounds eight days after the battle of Essling. 
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inniinuii,!.; for fnHMlom \V(‘Il hav(‘ Ix^on suh- 

sl it 

I lia.vo very liUh* :i.l>oui Mural, in t.lu* <‘our.S(‘ of t.lu‘S(‘ 

Mainonv; oxcopi inrniioiiin;^- tin* hrilliaiil. part. 1 h‘ piu-fonncd in 
srvrral hatth'S. Ilaviny^ now arrivaal a.l, t.ha poriod of his 
niarria;’/* witii oiir {)1‘ NapohMuds sisl.nrs I {,a,k(‘ l.!n‘ opporlai- 
iiit.y tti' nd urnin*; to intariasting ovauils wlntdi pmeiHlad 
{■hat. alliaiit't'. 

His lino and \v<dl.pr<»portaoin*d foriii, his ph3*si<^al 

slr«*n;dii und soniowhaf ndinr<| (dci^'niuM^of inannur, t.hn hrn of 
his ryt\ and his lirrco oourayo in haffh*, l.o Murat, ratlnu* 

i.ln‘ (‘harartorol on<‘ of thoso /u’l'd.r rficraf Irrs so well (h^scrihod 
hy Ariosto and 'Tasso, than that, of a< Io*puhrK*a.n soldier. 
nohlours.; of his; look so«in cautaMi tho lowiM‘.^;sof his hirt.li t.o h(‘ 
fory'otion. il«* \va.; affahi**, j)oIisli(‘d, .yuillaait. ; a.nd in t.ho hold 
(d’ hatilo twfidy inon lasidod hy Mural, wcia* vvort-h a. vvludo 
rr;.‘iun*nt . tlui'oonly ho showod hinr-adr undor {.ho intluon<a‘. 
(d' foard anti tlio roador rdiali sta* in what, oiroum.st.anot* it \va,.s 
that ho (*oasod t<t ho lumsolC. 

Wdion Ihuiaparh- in his lirst Italian oampai*.pi had fortSMl 
\\'uriu;.or t(> roti'oat initi Mantua with imui, ln‘ «lir«‘ot.od 

Mitdiis., svilh only Iniio mon, to oppost* any raui.it* that, niivdd. 
ho alloiuptotl h\ tho An . Irian ooinu'al. In oim‘ td' tho.so sorldas 
Murat, wloi uas a! tho hoad (d' a v*‘ry woak dot.aohniont., was 
oniiTod to ohar!.',o W'urinsor. Ih* was afraid, no?;'h'ot.od l.o 
oxooufo tho ordor, anil in a, luoiuoiil of oonfnsion said that ho 
was woiindi’d. Murat inunodialtdy toll iiit.o disp;ra.ot* wit.li t.ho 
(foiioral in t’hiof, who .o tilt/r dr nn/fp ho was. 

Murat hati horn ptovitaisly laud, to Pari:; t«» pnsaud- to tlio 
Pirordojy tho hrd oohu-;. takon h\ tho T'ronoh army <d’ Italy 
in I ho aolinus. (d' Pojyi and Mondovi, and it. war. <ni tJds ooisr- 
sion Ilia! h»‘ rot ;io«piaudod u it h Matiauio d'allitui and tho witV 
of liis t hnoral. Put h»* alroudy know tJn* hoaut.lful Ctirolino. 
Ihnnipaiio, whom ho Innl soon at Ihuiio in t ho nssidonoc* (d hor 

s L.uuio’ , bravo aii<( bnltiHiU in war and ho woll ahlo to 

a|t|arrinfr <'Miir.r‘» , rur <10% ’diaridy n-lniUrd a onijoj*’! f«»r !»avinj» |ninisI)od 
a rf|ir«T ,i»r { ,trro i*U tioni ‘srlio..] at l''niUainol»)rau i>oo:nifu* In* i^avo 

rV!(|'':a’o «.| u .if Jii hr. l»r S rfi 'aa»‘»nrnt. " Know, rnlonri." a d*l ho, ** 
loti a lito' n rin was rv»'n nn»ro ntrouj^j will tnuoittljat ho novor wa« 

at raid . '* /Soo'ro o h« . 
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brother Josepli, who was tlnoi or't'liai -Mi tb*- fuiirfinn , m! 
ambassador of the Ki*|)ublir. It ai'pr.ii^ i .iiMnor ,\a 

not even indifferent to hinn and mat hr^ v.j ■ !n»- nert 
rival of the ihaneess Santa rm*'*' .. ‘*io aii.. »■:. m- 

the Iionor of Ian* hand. Madam*' I .i .oio I * 

j)art(mr(‘(anved with ;4r«‘at koidm- '■ * at- iu * , 

as they |■0SS(‘SSt'd Jiiiadi intiiom*'*- with m»’ lej. , 
soliciteti, and easily i)h!aiii«‘'i ho' iion. tn*' i.a:r, *■! iai 'am ; 
general, it wais soinrwhal r»'inarkai»I»' a.i tn.j* t Mai '*, 

notwithstanding his laoviyaeafUio-d rann. !-* rrmaai ft,!,-; 
pa,rte’s I'/aAm/e the n‘gnlat i* ar'. imt aiO'Win' a *aii*ia* 

in-chief an ah/e dr rtr/iiff (d hiyln'r raidi than * m,* f *»! hnM,dr, 
wliieh was equal to that- oi »‘M!Mmd. tin ■ in l ooti'-aiif a*! 
was, th(*r(d‘ore, rather a hast\ an! a jo h! t ii» |-i« im 'af i ;«■ . 
every\vher(‘ reserved to priiu'*'- ami Lnr-^ . 

It was Jifter having di.N<-har a d thi •■♦01010 !«m thaf Mur.it, 

on his return to Italy, full into iii dau-Mr with fiu- thuauai in 
Chief. lf(^ in<h*ed htoio'd u|»«*!i him uitli a o*!! th lin tsle 
feeling, and planed him in loullr's du 1 am, ;i,itd affm w.ud,^ 
Baragiuiy (rililliers’s; c'<«naot|mmt ly, whi n w»- w»m! ?♦« Pan . 
after th(‘ treaty of ( ’ampod’'onun», Marat wa n**! •♦! ih*' paifw 
But as tin* ladie.s, with whom h»* u.m a I.inaa!**. wm«* 

not diO'oid of intinmn’r with thi* Muo .tmmd W ar. Mural wa’ . 
by tlndr iut(*n*st,, atta<dnul to tin* ou-om’oi m !h«- * \pr 

dition to h^gypt. ttn Imard I ho ( hduf la- r* main* d in flu* 
most coniplet.i* disgraeo. Ihmapaifo «lid no! addi* . a wmd to 
him during the passage ; and in Kgypt thr Crmuahn r'lorf 
always tr(*att‘d him with eoldin-n^ and «d!mi him fi-Miu 

tin* hea.d(|nart<*rs on di,sagri'i*aii|o arTvin-a. I b.-w *-\'ri . fhi- 
Gen(‘ral-in~Chi(‘f having opposed him fn Mmirad P»r\, Mut.d 
]>(‘rronm‘d such ]>rocligies of vahtr in o\i*iy pri ihar. » lirmiao 1 
that he effa,e(‘d the Iramsifoiy rdaiii wlmdi a m*mi«'iit:na In i* 
tation under the walls of Mantna had !»di mu rdi.ii aiim . 
hhnally, iMnrat h<^ powerfully eontribnfod Im ihr "airfi-'.-. id 
the day at Ahonkir tl:ial, Ponapartta glad |m |w aldr Im rarr\ 
anoth(‘r laurel plueked in Hgypt to Iham-r, turgMi thr fault 
whi(di had nnuir* h(^ unfavorable an nnpren:,|oii, aiid wm’i in 
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to the disadvantage of Murat ; for I have good reasons 
'believing, though Bonaparte never told me so, that Murat’s 
as well as that of Charles, escaped from the lips of 
^ '*-J-iaot when he made his indiscreet cominiinicatioii to Bona- 
l^a-rte at the walls of Messoudiah. The charge of grenadiers, 
^oiaxmanded by Murat, on the 19th Bruinaire in the hall of the 
Hundred, dissipated all the remaining traces of dislike; 
TLiad. in those moments when Bonaparte’s political views sub- 
dlrieci every other sentiment of his mind, the rival of the 
i^i*ince de Santa Criice received the command of the Consular 
G-ixa.rd.^ 

It may reasonably be supposed that Madame Bonaparte, in 
^'Xtdeavoring to win the friendship of Murat by aiding his pro- 
i^otion, had in view to gain one partisan more to oppose to 
tile family and brothers of Bonaparte; and of this kind of 
siipport she had much need. Their jealous hatred was dis- 
pla^yred on every occasion ; and the amiable Josephine, whose 
only fault was being too much of the woman, was continually 
tox'ixiented by sad presentiments. Carried away b}^ the easi- 
ness of her character, she did not perceive that the coquetry 
■wliich enlisted for her so many defenders also supplied her 
implacable enemies with weapons to use against her. 

Ill this state of things Josephine, who was well convinced 
13113.1; she had attacbed Murat to herself by the bonds of friend- 
sliip and gratitude, and ardently desired to see him united to 

^ Joachim Murat (1771-1815), the son of an innkeeper, aide de caynp to 
lSraT>oleon in Italy, etc.; Marshal, 1804; Prince in 1805; Grand Admiral; 
O-raiid. Due de Berg et de Cleves, 1806; King of Naples, 1808. Shot by 
lOoTirloons 13th October, 1815. Married Caroline Bonaparte (third sister of 

I^T’a^poleon) 20th January j 1800. 

Joseph was not ambassador till long after the battle of Mondovi, so 
IIVrnira.t could not have met Caroline at his house in Rome. There are sev- 
mistakes in this paragraph (see ErreurSj tome i. pp. 0, 250, 312). 
I'i.oille, at the time liourrieiiiie speaks of, was a captain on the staff of 
IVT Lxssena., and only becaane general of division in 1807. As Murat embarked 
•fr-oixa Oenoa for Egypt lie was not on hoard the Orient^ but on the /iridniiKe. 
'X'lxis asserted cowardice of Murat is denied hj Err enrs (tome i. p. 6). See 
1 x 1 so JBrrears (tome ii. p. (>1) giving details of tlie series of posts given by 
ISPaj^oleon to him to that he was not under any disgrace. Joseph 

Xioixaparte (Erre'nrSy tome i. p. 250) denies that Murat’s name was mentioned 
in. oonnection with Josephine’s. It has been already seen that the conversa- 
tiion at Messoudiah could not have taken place; see p. 170, as well as 
JSnrextTSf tome i. pp. 4, 51, and d’Abrantes, vol. ii. p. 32> eighth line from 
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ence liis ,ni:irria,gi; witli < ’antiiiir. Sh*- aj in>i iiiidrant la ^ 
a close iiitiiuaey had aln-ady spnni*’^ iip a! Miiaii hf-tw.*: 
Caroline and Murat, atal sht* was \Uf tir>t in |a'n|,M*.* a la. . 
riage. Murat hesiiat.(Ml, and went In rnii>ult M. riiHut, a L- 
was a good adviser in all thin;.r-, and u Im .n nitinaan a:': 
Bonaparte Iiad initiated him inin ali the nfr. i,; «»! tia* tain;. 
M. Collot adviscul Murat to ins«* im limn. jiiu \n *a, f, , t; . 
First Consul a.nd foriiially d^auand liin hand ni hi.; si ** i- 
Murat followed his advi(*e. Idd la* dn v.rll 7 ii wa.s in ! .: 
step that lie ow(m1 tin* throne nt Napln ;. h h*- had aifsiassa , 
he would not have hetm shut at Fiarn. s, 0 Ihi 
rimipere non possum f ! 

However tliat might he, Bniiajnarin rnadved. mnre lit f in 
manner of a soviu’idgn than <»!' a hmt laa* in arm . tlm 
of Murat. He. heard him w ith iiinau\*'d vramp*. said th;P 
would consid(‘r the matter, Imf yam* nn pn,:li'.e an .wer. 

This affair was, as may hi* suppn rd. the uhn’ei uf .'.i; 
versation in tin* (‘veuing in the ul the lameonhi. o .* 

Madani(‘- Bonaparte empIoy»-d all iier pirarr.. fj| per aat .|m!» f-i 
obtain th(‘ tdrst Consurs eonaent, and her elhfi-f , wwi' » .■ 
ond(‘d by Hortense, Fugeiie. ami mm.ell. “Muial,” said fe . 
among other things, “ .M urat is an innkeeper's s-un. In !/*« 
elevated rank where glory and Iniinne have plaerd nos { 
never can mix his hlood with muie ! flrsides, there 3 , 
hurry : I shall see by and by.*' We foreihly de rj ib^'ii ti, l.,a 
the reciprocal affeetion (d' tln‘tw(» mmng peMplr, aad dni is ' 
fail to biing to his observation ,\Iurat s devoird at l aeiina'iy 
his person, Ids splendid courage and nobh* eomiuei m | 1 
said he, with warintli. “ I agree %m\U \ou; ,\Iiirat ’wV., 
superb at Ahoukird’ Mh* did wn alhov so favurafhe a 
to pass hy. We redoubled our enf reat i?*s, and at la I be « . .a 
S(uit(‘d. \\ Inm we W(>re tovpgber in Ins eabjm i yt tlio n, <: 
ing, Bonrrienne," said he t*» ana ‘mon oii-shf Im b- 

satisiu‘d, a,ml so am i, to«», rver\ I hing e«.ii -,id»'ied. Mtirai ; 
suited to my sisbnv and tiien no one ean n.i\ llwf I am pis-uP 
or seek grand alliamms. ff I had givtm i,iV sister to a mm!,-, 
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tion. Besides, i am very glad tliat iiiy wife is interested in 
this marriage, and you may easily suppose the cause. Since 
it is determined on, I will hasten it forward; we have no time 
to lose. If I go to Italy I will take Murat with me. I must 
strike a decisive blow there. Adieu.’^ 

When I entered the First Consurs chamber at seven o’clock 
the next day he appeared even more satisfied than on the 
preceding evening with the resolution he had taken. I easily 
perceived that in spite of all his cunning, he had failed to 
discover the real motive which had induced Josephine to 
take so lively an interest respecting Murat’s marriage with 
Caroline. Still Bonaparte’s satisfaction plainly showed that 
his wife’s eagerness for the marriage had removed all doubt 
in his mind of the falsity of the calumnious reports which 
had prevailed respecting her intimacy with Murat. 

The marriage of Murat and Caroline was celebrated at the 
Luxembourg, but with great modestyJ The First Consul did 
not yet think that his family affairs were affairs of state. 
But previously to the celebration a little comedy was enacted 
in which I was obliged to take a part, and I will relate how. 

At the time of the marriage of Murat Bonaparte had not 
much money, and therefore only gave his sister a dowry of 
30,000 francs. Still, thinking it necessary to make her a 
marriage present, and not possessing the means to purchase a 
suitable one, he took a diamond necklace which belonged to 
his wife and gave it to the bride. Josephine was not at all 
pleased with this robbery, and taxed her wits to discover 
some means of replacing her necklace. 

Josephine was aware that the celebrated jeweller Foncier 
possessed a magnificent collection of fine pearls which had 
belonged, as he said, to the late Queen, Marie Antoinette. 
Having ordered them brought to her to examine them, she 
thought there were sufficient to make a very fine necklace. 
But to make the purchase 250,000 francs were required, and 
how to get them was the difficulty. Madame Bonaparte had 
recourse to Berthier, who was then Minister of War, Ber- 

i The marriage of Murat was celebrated in the Commune of Plailly, neat 
Movtefontaine, in the department of the Oise (, Joseph in Erreurs, tome i. 
n. 259.) 
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thi<‘r, iiit'tT liiliii;^ liis nails .'a’CMniin;.: t‘» In. a sial liann, 
about iho H.|ui.iatioH of tho uobis <iiu* i^v \\ir Im ,piuu : n v 
ill Ital}' wit.h as luurh s|hm‘«| as pn.-ib.f; aiai a < :ii lun .* slav; 
tlu‘ (*oiit.ra.('tors whoso t*laiius wtU'o aiuiiii’oti <r, •?, ni w uii 

^ratituih* towards tlioir pat.roiis. niroa-h uhnui t ho^ nhi;oiM-d 
payiiHUit, tho poarls somu pa»od ir'Uii {oua'U'r {»» iijc 

i*,aski*t of Madaiiio iMtiiaparto. 

Tho poarls Ihuii;.; lluis nbtaiuo({. tluar w.i-; -fili audtlMM* 
difliriiltv, wliioh Madaiiu* Ihuiaparto did no! at lir-t tliiidv ‘d, 
liow was slio to woar a lus'klaoo |ui!oha -od v, ithtfut hf-r liii.;- 
band's knowlodj^u* ? fiidood it \va ' the uau'o diflu'uit bu* lior 
to do so as tJu‘ hdrst. (’oiisiil know \i‘V\ wfli llial in ^ wdo had 
no luoiuyv, tuid lH*iu;4, if I luav bo allowod I ho o\|U’o.. aMU, 
sound liiiuj; of tho busvlMuiy, ho know, or bola'w d ho know, all 
»Josi‘phino's jowads. d'ho poarls woro thoroiiu-o ooudoiunod to 
romain laon* than ;t fortuiyht in Madana* ItMuapaidr'’ . oaskoj. 
without ht*r dariny^ tu u-o thoin. W'hat a punt dnuouf fora 
woiuan I At lonydh Inn* vanity MVor»’aiuo lau prmh'noo, and 
l><dn.t( Uiuddo to rouooal tho j♦•w-oh an\ loa tois dio muo day 
said to nn*, ftourriouno. thoro i. to b** a. laryo part> hora 
tounorrow. and I ahsolutidy mu a wojr poarb. Ibif y»\ 
know ho will |,.paunhlo if ho noti«*o, thoju. 1 b. % rMuuiionma 
that you will kocp tioar mo. 11 ho ado. luo wlooo I ;a»f lay 
p(‘arls I must toll him, without homtat aui. lli.d I ha\o had 
thmu a l<»U!4 t imo/' 

MvuryfJduL? happonod as dosophiim foarod and hop* d 
Ihuiapaid.o, oil .siMonij tin* poarl-, did not fail t«* ^a\ to 
Madaim*, What is it ymi havo o»d tlu iv'.* |f.*w huo \nu 

an* toalay ! WImro did you tp*t t!io\o p»Mrl . ? I thiuk I 

nuv(*r saw thoui liotorod* ■■ ■■ “ nh ! Jfhfn * vou havo 

tluuii a. dozou iimo.s! If. i.s tho uookhioo whioh fla- ri..tlp,iiio 
Itopiddir yuivo mo, and whioh I now woar in ui\ hau." 
‘‘Bui I llduk ’* ■ Slav *. a:di Ihiurra loos ho wsll foil 

you.” “ Wolk Bourrioiiuo. what- <iti \ou .";a\ !•» d. ’/ Ho 3**11 
rm^olhu't tho no(*klar<*?“ ■ ** \*os, tioiioral, I roooilrof. \r'r\' 
wtdl Hotdng it liofort*.” 'rids w.xs iiof. uutnio, h»r Madaim* 
Bonapa-rto ha,d pr<*vion.sly shown tm* ilm poarls, liosidoi, -dio 
luid rocaivod it paarl m.*okl;n*a froiu tlio risalidiio. Kopiiliiity 
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but (>r inromparahly b‘ss valiu* t.han that pur(‘.lia.S(Hl troiii 
*l()S(‘phin(‘ iMU-loriutMl her jKiri. with (‘ha.riuiiij^- dcx 
turii.y, an<i I did not. art amiss tlm <*.ha,ra('t(‘r of a.<a*oin{)Ii(U‘ 
assij^nird nia in this litt.h* coniady. Uona.pa.rto laid no suspi- 
cions. W'licn I saw th<‘ tsisy (‘onlbhuici^ wit.h which Ma,danic 
{hmapaiic fj;ot. t,hnm;4'h t.his sciuic, I <*.ould not Indp n‘Coll<‘c{.' 
iny Su/annr's reflection on tlu* r(*a,din<‘ss wii.h whi(di W(.did)n‘d 
la.di(*s can tell falstdioods without setuning to do so. 



CHAPTER XXXI. 

1800. 

Police on police — False information— Dexterity of Fouche — Police agents 
deceived — Money ill applied — Inutility of political police — Bonaparte’s 
opinion — General considerations— My appointment to the Prefecture of 
Police. 

Before taking up Ms quarters in the Tuileries the First 
Consul organized liis secret police, which was intended, at 
the same time, to be the rival or check upon Fouche’s police. 
Duroo and Moncey were at first the Directors of this police ; 
afterwards, Davoust and Junot. Madame Bonaparte called 
this business a vile system of espionage. My remarks on the 
inutility of the measure were made in vain. Bonaparte had 
the weakness at once to fear Fouche and to think him neces- 
sary.^ Fouche, whose talents at this trade are too well 
known to need my approbation, soon discovered this secret 
institution, and the names of all the subaltern agents 
employed by the chief agents.’ It is difficult to form an 
idea of the nonsense, absurdity, and falsehood contained in 
the bulletins drawn up by the noble and ignoble agents of the 
police.- I do not mean to enter into details on this nauseat- 
ing subject; and I shall only trespass on the reader’s patience 
by relating, though it be in anticipation, one fact which con- 
cerns myself, and which will prove that spies and their 
wretched reports cannot be too much distrusted. 

During the second year of the Consulate we were estab- 
lished at Malmaison. Junot had a very large sum at his dis- 
posal for the secret police of the capital. He gave 3000 

1 Or the ability to understand his man and still to utilize him? — Printer\^ 
Devil. 

- References to the had effect of the secret police will be found in most of 
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of it to a wretched manufacturer of bulletins; the 
^‘<sxriainder was expended on the police of his stable and his 
In reading one of these daily bulletins I saw the 
following lines : — 

2T. de Bourrienne went last night to Paris. He entered 
Jiotel of the Faubourg St. Gerynain, Rue de Varejine, and 
in the course of a very animated discAission^ he gave it to 
understood that the First Consid wished to make himself 

iugP 

-A.S it happens, I never had opened my mouth, either respect- 
^hat Bonaparte had said to me before we went to Egypt 
OX' respecting his other frequent conversations with me of the 
nature, during this period of his Consulship. I may 
I^ox'e observe, too, that I never quitted, or ever could quit 
-iVCa^lxnaison for a moment. At any time, by night or day, I 
w^s subject to be called for by the First Consul, and, as 
v-ex'y often was the case, it so happened that on the night in 
<'inestion he had dictated to me notes and instructions until 
hl'iree o’clock in the morning. 

J xxnot came every day to Malmaison at eleven o’clock in the 
iifi orniiig. I called him that day into my cabinet, when I hap- 
|>ejxxed to be alone, ^^Have you not read your bulletin ?” said 

I - ^^Yes, I have,” — ^^Hay, that is impossible.” — Why ? ” 

Because if you had, you would have suppressed an ab- 

Hxxx'd. story which relates to me.” — Ah ! ” he replied, I am 
Box'ry on your account, but I can depend on my agent, and I 
will not alter a word of his report.” I then told him all that 

I I fxcl taken place on that night ; but he was obstinate, and 
we,ix-b away unconvinced. 

Every morning I placed all the papers which the First Con- 
Hiil Ixad to read on his table, and among the first was Juriot’s 
i*c^j >oTt. The First Consul entered and read it ; on coming to 
ptassage concerning me he began to smile. “Have you 
r<*;xcl this bulletin?” — “Yes, General” — “ Wliat an ass 
t.lixxt; Junot is!” — “It is a long time since I have known 
t.lijxt;.’’ — “How he allows himself to be entrapped! Is In* 
Hfeill here?” — “I believe so. I have just seen him, and 
xixjxcie observations to him all in good part, but he would 
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Iiear nothing.” — Tell him to come here.” When 
peared Bonaparte began — Imbecile that yon are! 1 
you send me such reports as these ? Do you not rei 
How shall I be sure that you will not compromise < 
sons equally unjustly ? I want positive facts, not ii 
It is some time since your agent displeased me ; dis 
directly.” Junot wanted to justify himself, but 1 
cut him short — “ Enough ! — It is settled ! ” 

I related what had passed to Eouche, who told 
wishing to amuse himself at Junot’s expense, whc 
agents only picked up what they heard related : 
houses, gamingdiouses, and the Bourse, he had given 
to this absurd story which Junot had credited and 
as he did many other foolish tales. Eouche often c£ 
police of the Palace in the snares he laid for them, 
increased his own credit. 

This circumstance, and others of the same nature 
the First Consul to attach less importance than a 
had to his secret police, which seldom reported any 
false and silly stories. That wretched police! Di 
time I was with him it imbittered his life, and of 
perated him against his wife, his relations, and 
Eapp, who was as frank as he was brave, tells 
Memoirs (p. 233) that when ETapoleon, during hi 
from Moscow, while before Smolensk, heard of th( 
of Mallet,^ he could not get over the adventure oJ 
lice Minister, Savary, and the Prefect of Police, 

Hapoleon,” says Eapp, ^^was not surprised tl 
wretches (he means the agents of the police) who ( 
salons and the taverns, who insinuate themselves ev 
and obstruct everything, should not have found out 
but he could not understand the weakness of the 
Eovigo. The very police which professed to divi 
thing had let themselves be taken by surprise.” T 
possessed no foresight or faculty of prevention. E 

1 Bourrienne, it must be remembered, was a sufferer from tt 
of this police. 

2 For the conspiracy of Mallett, see farther on in this work 
year 1812. 
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thing that transpired was reported either from malice or stii- 
|)i{lity. What was heard was misunderstood or distorted in 
iht‘ recital, so that the only result of the plan was mischief 
and tu)nf‘usiou. 

])oliee as a political engine is a dangerous thing. It 
loments anci encourages more false conspiracies than it dis- 
covers or defeats real ones. Napoleon has related that M. 
(i<* la Ivocliefoucauld formed at Paris a conspiracy in favor 
of thi‘ King;', then at Mittau, the first act of which was to be 
tlw di‘ath of the Chief of the Government. The plot being 
dis{*()V(‘r(*(l, a trusty person belonging to the police was 
ordoiHMl to join it and become one of the most active agents. 
He hrouglit letters of recommendation from an old gentle- 
man in Lorraine who had held a distinguished rank in the 
army of (Joiide. After this, what more can be wanted ? A 
hundred (examples could not better show the vileness of such 
a systcmi. dSTapoleon, when fallen, himself thus disclosed the 
S(‘andalous means employed by his Government. 

Napoleon on one occasion, in the Isle of Elba, said to an 
<dii(*er who was conversing with him about France, ^Wou 
b(dit‘V(s tlien, that the police agents foresee everything and 
know (W(n*y thing ? They invent more than they discover. 
Min(‘, I Ixdieve, was better than that they have got now, and 
yet. it was often only by mere chance, the imprudence of the 
|)artit*,s iiu plicated, or the treachery of some of them, that 
something was discovered after a week or fortnights exer- 
Na])oleon, in directing this officer to transmit letters 
to him under the cover of a commercial correspondence, to 
rpn(‘t his app>rehensions that the correspondence might be 
«iiscov(*r(‘(l, said, “Do you think, then, that all letters are 
iqxnuul at tdie post office ? They would never be able to do 
so. I hav(^ often endeavored to discover what the correspond- 
rmto was that passed under mercantile forms, but I never 
Hueeecxlml. The post office, like the police, catches only 
fools.” 

Sin<*.<‘. I am on the subject of political police, that leprosy 
of mod<a‘n society, perhaps 1 may be allowed to overstep the 
order of tiuie, and advert to its state even in the present day. 
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MF.Mf-*! IIS A . 1 / ‘f /■ ’ ' \ . I / ’ I i; / 

Tli(‘ Ministrr ui' t 

of liis :irt ivii y, : • ■ 

siUH* to (iist'ovt'i' in tiiiO', . • ’ : i , 

to ilnd . n : 

trive small pitas, it v. : ■ 

spinioy whioh iia> or- a 

agmits look part I H i‘ a ■ - ’ 

to eoiuH'ivo liow a :n r : , . . ■ ' . : 

ivsult. at first, porimp . -a' ' y. .0. . 

tent which, t!ia.iiks. tittamr • s • ■ * 1 

How many cimsitiraca- , i...' > ^ . , ■ , 

and vigiiam‘t‘ of \ ho t i - . ’ . ■ , ; 

parties. I may inatanc, , ’ ' . , *: - :/ o , 

at tlu) (aimp at t»rciio.*o, 1 . la , o • 

luaohine. Mallet, the ‘Jtt’a m: M,.: : - .a: .0 f <1;. , . . 

and many others. 

The political police, fh,. ah • : ! h- h , . ! |p , 

olution, has survivrd thoui. Tio-o:.., 1. : 

o,f proptn’iy, health, atid *irh* r. * • 

objcH'.t, mad has he«-n, th»T» i.c/, . y. o h | ..'0 ,.o« t ... 

in wliicli it is lhi<upht ol n.- i- *< 0 ' • ‘ ’ * d ..1 

\vheiher a (dtizen pin-s to n;.{ . o; . . ;r!. o li-.oi n* a 

t]i(‘ de.signs of a ham! oi r.!'s» 1 .. , , 

unfortniKiic for a eimntyv: a?oi T.:* i:,oo< ; . 
syst(‘m of snperini enden<*»' nvr}- p<a t.o ih^.'i'h 
p(‘cte(h in donn*.-tie in»pn:o! aor , :o tj,. ,0. *,,, 

frhmds, relati(»ns. ami ser■^■a!o t<! la^- s..^- 
destnuTion might, he nmeh h» n.-r 1 ■ ^ y-. * a ho *■ : 
of opinion, f‘reaietL as I h.n'*- ■.;ad, o. w..- ■ y^a .-.,^3* '■ 1 

hies, is snspieifms, nflii-a-o s ,a\. , 

a,nd tyrannical. IndifTormn fo , t -io- . aoa * , . ■ , i f . 

totally ahsuiin'il in the nejuo- A a-n o» . \\y.. > . 

not hea.rd if. said in j-nnjp.UfW ?'* .i-ahojK* o.s!:o:;. 

^vlie moderate, M !..j.,y,o;.> f.- u.v 

d'his [H)lio«‘ inthran«'»l n<aj: 3 v.a?< 1.0., .y ^ , -ois. ^ 
h(dd him a hmsf lime uiid» i hr- ,« , 

1 ha.ve taken thr iha. n, o,*-.h .y *4 

Soci<dy ol which I hau* horn ^ mm-.,, Jr,t? | fi-rtr u.!,iilr 
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be relied on. I shall not speak of the week during 
I had to discharge the functions of Prefect of Police, 
^^a^iiiely, from the 13th to the 2()th of March, 1815. It 
be well supposed that tliough I had not held in abhor- 
I'Oxice the infamous system which I have described, the iin- 
p^ortant nature of the circumstances and the short period of 
y administration must have prevented me from making 
<-oinplete use of the means placed at my disposal. The dic- 
■fca^tes of discretion, which I consider myself bound to obey, 
Tox-bid me giving proofs of what I advance. What it was 
ii.ecessary to do I accomplished without employing violent or 
v-e:xatious means ; and I can take on myself to assert that no 
oixe has cause to complain of me. Were I to publish the list 
of the persons I had orders to arrest, those of them who are 
yof living would be astonished that the only knowledge they 
Ixa^ci of my being the Prefect of Police was from the Moniteur. 
I obtained by mild measures, by persuasion, and reasoning 
w'Jhiat I could never have got by violence. I am not divulging 
secrets of office, hut I believe I am rendering a service 
“to the public in pointing out what I have often observed 
wlxile an unwilling confidant in the shameful manoeuvres of 
■fclxaut political institution. 

The word ideologue was often in Bonaparte’s mouth; and 
iiTL rising it he endeavored to throw ridicule on those men 
whom he fancied to have a tendency towards the doctrine of 
indefinite perfectibility. He esteemed them for their nioral- 
yet he looked on them as dreamers seeking for the type 
of a universal constitution, and considering the character of 
mexxi in the abstract only. The according to him, 

loolced for power in institutions; and that he called meta- 
plx^^^sics. He had no idea of power except in direct force. 
jV. 11 benevolent men who speculate on the amelioration of 
lixxxnan society were regarded by Bonaparte as dangerous, 
Ixeoause their maxims and principles were diametrically 
opposed to the harsh and arbitrary system he had adopted. 
I'l’o said that their hearts were better than their heads, and, 
f iLX* from wandering with them in abstractions, he always said 
men were only to be governed by fear and interest. 
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Tlie free expression of opinion through the press has been 
always regarded by those who are not led away by interest or 
])Ower as useful to society. But Bonaparte held the liberty 
of the press in the greatest horror ; and so violent was his 
passion when anything was urged in its favor that he seemed 
to labor under a nervous attack. Great man as he was^ lie 
was sorely afraid of little paragraphs. ^ 

1 Joseph Bonaparte fairly enough remarks on tJiis that such writings had 
done great harm in tliose extraordinary times {ErrenrSt tome i. p. 259). 
Metternicli, writing in 1827 with distrust of the proceedings of Louis XVITL, 
quotes, witJi approval, Napoleon’s sentiments on this point. “Napoleon, 
who could not have been wanting in the feeling of power, said to me, ‘ 'Voii 
see me master of France ; well, I would not undertake to govern her for 
three months with liberty of the press! ’ Louis XVIII., apparently thinking 
himself stronger than Napoleon, is not content with allowing tlie press its 
freedom, but has embodied its liberty in the charter ” (Metternich^ tome iv. 
p. 391). 



CHAPTER XXXII. 

1800. 

Snccessfixl management of parties — Precautions —Removal from the Liix- 
embonrg to the Tuileries — Hackney-coaches and the Consul’s white 
horses — Royal custom and an inscription — The review — Bonaparte’s 
homage to the standards — Talleyrand in Bonaparte’s cabinet — Bona- 
parte’s aversion to the cap of liberty even in painting — The state bed— ' 
Our cabinet. 

Or the three brothers to whom the IStli Bmmaire gave birth 
Bonaparte speedily declared himself the eldest, and hastened 
to assume all the rights of primogeniture. He soon arrogated 
to himself the whole power. The project he had formed, 
when he favored the revolution of the 18 th Fructidor, was 
now about to be realized. It was then an indispensable part 
of his plan that the Directory should violate the constitution 
ixiL order to justify a subsequent subversion of the Directory. 
The expressions which escaped him from time to time plainly 
slrowed that his ambition was not yet satisfied, and that the 
Consulship was only a state of probation preliminary to the 
oornplete establisliment of monarchy. The Luxembourg was 
tlien discovered to be too small for the Chief of the Govern- 
nuent, and it was resolved that Bonaparte should inhabit the 
'^Fuileries. Still great prudence was necessary to avoid the 
cquicksands which surrounded him ! He therefore employed 
fj^x'eat precaution in dealing with the susceptibilities of the 
l:te publicans, taking care to inure them gradually to the tem- 
]>oi*ature of absolute power. But this mode of treatment was 
mot sufficient ; for such was Bonaparte’s situation between the 
♦Tfbcobins and the loyalists that he could not strike a blow at 
orie party without strengthening the other. He, however, 
contrived to solve this difficult problem, and weakened both 
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mj government the Jacobins will again rise and bring back 
the reign of terror and its scaffold.” To the men of the 
Revolution, he, on the other hand, said, “ See, the Counter- 
Revolution appears, threatening reprisals and vengeance. It 
is ready to overwhelm you ; my buckler can alone protect yon 
from its attacks.” Thus both parties were induced, from 
their mutual fear of each other, to attach themselves to 
Bonaparte ; and while they fancied they were only placing 
themselves under the protection of the Chief of the Govern- 
ment, they were making themselves dependent on an ambi- 
tious man, who, gradually bending them to his will, guided 
them as he chose in his political career. He advanced with 
a firm step ; but he never neglected any artifice to conceal, as 
long as possible, his designs. 

I saw Bonaparte put in motion all his concealed springs ; 
and I could not help admiring his wonderful address. But 
what most astonished me was the control he possessed over 
himself, in repressing any premature manifestation of his 
intentions which might prejudice his projects. Thus, for 
instance, he never spoke of the Tuileries but under the name 
of ^Ghe Palace of the Government,” and he determined not 
to inhabit, at first, the ancient palace of the kings of Prance 
alone. He contented himself with selecting the royal apart- 
ments, and proposed that the Third Consul should also reside 
in the Tuileries, and in consequence he occupied the Pavilion 
of Flora. This skilful arrangement was perfectly in accord- 
ance with the designation of Palace of the Government” 
given to the Tuileries, and was calculated to deceive, for a 
time, the most clear-sighted. 

The moment for leaving the Luxembourg having arrived, 
Bonaparte still used many deceptive precautions. The day 
fixed for the translation of the seat of government was the 
30th Pluviose, the previous day having been selected for pub- 
lishing the account of the votes taken for the acceptance of 
the new Constitution. He had, besides, caused the insertion 
in the Moniteur .of the eulogy on Washington, pronounced by 
M. de Pontanes, the decadi preceding, to be delayed for ten 
days. He thought that the day when he was about to take so 
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a step towards monarchy would be well chosen for 
eritertLiining the people of Paris Avitli grand ideas of liberty, 
JXtici for coupling his own name with that of the founder of 
tlie fi’ee government of tlie United States. 

-A_t seven o’clock on the morning of the 30th Pluviose 1 
^ixtox'ed, as usual, the chamber of the First Consul. He was 
a. profound sleep, and this was one of the days on which 
^ Ixad been desired to allow him to sleep a little longer 
usual. I have often observed that General Bonaparte 
^^jpp eared much less moved when on the point of executing 
iXTiL 3 r great design than during the time of projecting it, so 
a^ocrrstomed was he to think that what he had resolved on in 
liis xnind was already done. 

Wlxen I returned to Bonaparte he said to me, with a marked 
ail- of satisfaction, Well, Bourrienne, to-night, at last, we 
Bl-ia.ll sleep in the Tuileries. You are better off than I ; you 
ax^e not obliged to make a spectacle of yourself, but may go 
yoxxv own road there. I must, however, go in procession : 
■fcliat; disgusts me; but it is necessary to speak to the eyes. 
'"I?liat has a good effect on the people. The Directory was too 
Bi 1X1 pie, and therefore never enjoyed any consideration. In 
fixe army simplicity is in its proper place ; but in a great city, 
i IX a. palace, the Chief of the Government must attract atten- 
tiorx in every possible way, yet still with prudence. Josephine 
Ib g-oing to look out from Lebruu’s apartments ; go with her, 
i f yon like ; but go to the cabinet as soon as you see me 
jxli^lxt from my horse.’^ 

X did not go to the review, but proceeded to the Tuileries, 
t.o a.r range in our new cabinet the papers which it was my 
(lixty to take care of, and to prepare everything for the First 
< JoixsxiFs arrival. It was not until the evening that I learned, 
fh.*c>ixx the conversation in the salon, where there was a 
ti ixixxeroiis party, what had taken place in the course of the 
dixy. 

A-t one o’clock precisely Bonaparte left the Luxembourg, 
'■fixe procession was, doubtless, far from approaching the 
ixxixg-ixificent parade of the Empire : but as much pomp was 
ixx-fcx'oduced as the state of things in France permitted. The 
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only real splendor of that period consisted in fine troops. 
Thi-ee thousand picked men, among whom was the siiperL 
re^hineiit of the Guides, had been ordered out for the occa- 
sion : all marched in the greatest order, with music at the 
head of each corps. The generals and their staffs were on 
horseback, the Ministers in carriages, which were somewhat 
remarkable, as they were almost the only private carriages 
tlien in Paris, for hackney-coaches had been hired to convey 
the Council of State, and no trouble had been taken to alter 
them, except by pasting over the number a piece of paper of 
the same color as the body of the vehicle. The Consul’s car- 
riage was drawn by six white horses. With the sight of those 
horses was associated the recollection of days of glory and of 
peace, for they had been presented to the General-in-Chief 
of the army of Italy by the Emperor of Germany after the 
treaty of Campo-Eormio. Bonaparte also wore the mag- 
nificent sabre given him by the Emperor Erancis. With 
Cambaceres on his left, and Lebrun in the front of the car- 
riage, the First Consul traversed a part of Paris, taking the 
Eue de Thionville, and the Quai Voltaire to the Pont Eoyale, 
Everywhere he was greeted by acclamations of joy, which at 
that time 'were voluntary, and needed not to be commanded by 
the police. 

From the wicket of the Carrousel to the gate of the 
Tiiileries the troops of the Consular Guard were formed in 
two lines, through which the procession passed — a royal 
custom, 'which made a singular contrast witli an inscription 
in front of which Bonaparte passed on entering the courtyard. 
Two guard-houses had been built, one on the right, and 
another on the left of the centre gate. On the one to the 
right were written these words : 


“The Texth of August, 1792. — Eoyalty ix Fkaxce 
IS abolished; axd shall XEVEE be BE-ESTABLISIIEI) 


It was already re-established ! 

In the meantime the troops had been drawn up in line in 
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-Ixe courtyard. As soon as tlie Consul’s carriage stoppec 
^'^ojniaparte immediately alighted, and inoinitecl, or, to speal 
iTLOx'e properly, leaj^ed on liis liors(‘, juid n^dewed his troops 
the other two Consuls proceeded to the state apartment! 
>i: -fclie Tuileries, Avliere the Council of State and the Minister! 
fwa^ited them. A great many ladies, elegantly dressed ii 
iri‘eek costume, wlrich was tlion the fashion^ were sedated witl 
'^'Ca.ciame Bonaparte at the windows of the ddiird Consu?! 
^'pi-XX‘tments in the l^avilioii of Flora. It is impossible to giv( 
idea of the iniineiise crowds whkdi IIowimI in from al 
!.u.a,X‘ters. The windows looking to tlie Carroiis(‘l wer(‘, let fo: 
^t3x*y large sums; tLiid every wIhum* a,r()S(\ as if I'roni oik' voice 
dioxxts of “Long live the First Consul!” Who could hel] 
>t3irLg intoxicated V>y so iiiucli eiitlnisiasm ? 

3i>onaparte proloti^igcd the review for sons* t.iuK', passed dowi 
dl tlie ranks, and itdclressed the <u)mnia,iid(‘rs of (*or])S in hurni! 

expprobation and praise. lie them took his station at tin 
rJXte of the Tuilerie^s, with Murat on liis right, a, ml La, lines oi 
left, and behiiicl liiin a ininnn-ous sta.ff of young warriors 
vlxose complexions had been browmul by tin*, sun of Lgyp 
uici Italy, and who Inid Ixam (uigagnd in nion^ batth^s tluu 
liey numbered years. Wluui tin* (colors of th<*, hGth, 4dd, am 
►Otlx demi-brigades, or ratluu* tlaui* Ha.gsta,rrs, surmounted Ir 
01X13 shreds, riddle<l by balls and bhiekeiuMl by powder, passe( 
uifox'e him, he raiscnl his hat and imtimul his lujad in tokei 
' 1’ X“3spect. Every homage thus paid by a great (captain t( 
taxiidLards which Inxd IxHiu luutilate.d on the. I‘ud(l of l>a,ttl(‘. wa,! 
ndxffced by a thousa-nd acuda.niations. When th(^ troops Inu 
iiiislied defiling beTort^ him the First Consul, witli a linn stt'.j] 
Hoexxded the stairs of tin* '’Ihiihades. 

'"die (Tenera,rs part lieiiig iinished for tli(‘ da.y, tha,t of tin 
diiof of the State Ix^gau ; aaid indixMl ii, niiglii, a.Ir(‘ady h(‘. sa.i( 
Ikirti the First Consul was the wholi*. Consuiattu At, th(‘. risl 
r iii fcerriipting my iia.rrati V('. of wliat o(*,eurr(*d on our a,rriva, 
t tlie Tuileries by «a dign^ssion whiidi mu,y lx* thought out o 
►liteO;, I will relatcj a facd; w]n(di }ia,d no lit,th^ weight ii 
a..st3Tung BonapartxCs d(‘,t(u*iuina.lriou i,o assumima. supiu-iorit^ 
V3X‘ liis colleagues. It may lx* r(*m(‘nih(‘r<‘(l that when Bogtv 
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Ducos and Sieyc';.s bon* ilu‘ titb^ < '*•* ‘ 

of the Consular (‘omiiiissaai wtU'r- .s .** . ... ..i> . .:l i*-.i. t 

in right. But wMn ( aiubariuvs aud L^'orau liaar 

Talleyrand, wlio had at the sanu' nna- e'-n .aa -lal-d i*. , a^- 
ceed M. Eeiiihart as Minisjrr cu' .\ a .a r na! aard a 

private audienei* dT the first < <'n.a. ui^ .i> • , tn .. u 1 

was admitted, 'riu* obstu-vataei <a i . .. .; j »'a < as. inua.. 

Sion were highly agna-able 1 m BMuapsit-. a:. a bay laad.* t.u^ 
deej) an iinpressitni en my niiuti tnUi.nv. na- !•* .‘'i-.-: i,i«aa. 

“Citizen Consul," said he In him. *•;. nu iar, • e. eilitl-d to iie* 
the office of Minister l(»r foreign Attan-^-, and I ual ja -tiis 
your contuhmeai ; hut I imisi ileehijr t*< \oa troni uns 

inoinent I will not transact les nie . vg-n an;* bat \oiir ‘ b. 

This <let(irinination <{oes not piMertii lr»»iii.an\ ^.aui piade nii 

niy |)tirt, but is induced by a de an* In • i-vr f ram **. In order 
that Fram'.e imiy be well govrrmd. in •ud'-r tbit ineje ma;* be 
a unit.y of JU'tioii in the goveranien! , 'mu noi * it- fu.t ( on- 
Sill, and th<‘ f'irst. ('onsul luu. t have ne' eMuio** o-,»*r ali litai 
relates dir(‘etly to polittea; that tt* av.ti^.r ! ne Mini tiy 
of tln^ inbu’ior, and the Mni; tiy oi IN*. a**, lor Int*T!jal 
Affairs, and over my department, tor I'oj'-i ’n Affair;; ami, 
lastly, ov(‘r tin* two great meam.ol exeeamon, ! b«' nnotary and 
mival fonass. It will t!iere{uo* be Uio t eouvrnnnt timt the 
Alinisters of those hve depart meijt .s ; horde! tv.ea .u*t btr ine,., 
with you. 'Fhe A«imiiust rat bui <d' .In.Uiee ami tie' tud«‘nng 
of the Finan<u‘s are objeets i-fuiainl;, eonme!*-f| uith Stale 
polities by numerous links, which. leeAe\.T, air ijof <4 ro inti- 

mat<j a nature as t hose ol' the o! ja r tlep. ui ue ii! lt‘ )ou will 

allow m(% Ceneral, I Nhoiild advise fha? th*' « niif lo! »e» rr the 
Administ.rat.ion of dust. let* ite given tit the SeeMud I ’ou u!, uJio 
is W(dl vuu'stnl in jnrisprmlenee ; ami to ihe llord I'tut ul. wlio 
is ea|ua.lly wtdl ae<piatiited with f‘bmtje«% the e..iitroi iein 
that (hyairtment. That, will <*eeupy and aiira »• llirm, and 
you, (hmera.!, having at. your di all I lie mia! part s <»!' 

tin*. g()V(*rnnn‘nt., will he aide tu re.M'li ihe md \oji aim *4, the 
regeneration of f'rauec*/’ 

^ llenunay lx* recugnb.fMl tin* firsf in-ria »»f fh»* <*li;iiierl|t»r*i!n|j ate! 

Arch-Treasurerahip of the Kuipiri*. /oo . 
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irt** tlitl n‘d iifar lhr‘.s(‘ n‘ni;irkal)lt* words witli indif- 
'rh»*\ w»‘r«‘ I MU nnodi in aroordaiHU^ with his own 
^'-h' s tu \h‘ !i,siciH*d lu \vilJi(Jut. j»lt‘asiir(‘ ; and ho said 
suMii ;is ’i'alif V ra nd had tak<‘n haivi*, ‘‘ Do you know, 
nr, I think Talley raud i?ood advicu^ llo is a, 

inidri'. iandinM-/' opinion,” I 

‘of all u ho i-inou him.'* -'‘lit*, is [xud’oc'tly rii^’ht.” 

'ds ho addl'd, “ 'ralh*jra,nd is (^vidcmtly a 

mam Hm ha.i ptaada'alod my dosiM-ns. W'lnd; h(‘. 
mil i‘.mt\v I am anxious (o do. Ihit aj^'ain I say, In^ 

; tm«‘ "ots on opiii'kiT hy on(‘’s scdf. hohrun is ii 
nan, hut li«’ ii.i ; iim poiit*y in his Inaul ; ho is a. hook- 
randhaoid't i'anir . with him too nni.ny traditions of 
lint ion. yo', munont must h(‘ a.n <‘utiroly muv 

rand*;. ad\ioo had hoon so punctually followml trhat 
the ooca iMfj o| the in.sta,llati(m of (.he (amsular 
am!, uhil»‘ lomaparlo wa*: ro(*(‘ivin‘^ all the y;n*at 
uuhlaj) ollioi-r. ot the Stat.o in t.lio ha.ll of present, a- 
mhaedir * and la'hjnu :.too(| hy more like spisitators 
'one than IV, o erdloaif’Ue;; of tin* I’drst (lolisul. ddm 
id I ho Intonor prommtod tln^ (dvil authoriti(‘S of 
he Muii JMi- of Wai*, the Ht.alT <d' tho ITtli military 
; iho Mim l»”r of M urine, several naval ollieers ; and 
ul lie* t ’on odar tiuaial was pnasenh'd liy MuraX. 
doll uLtr ropniihean -i wer<» not (*xa.e.tly Spart,a,us, th(‘ 
. uf i ho |H . Id at ion.; was rollowetl by gra.nd dinnor 
’{1fo I'ti f foil .ul oiitortained at his tahhy t,h(‘ two 
II ill iho Mini .lor , ami tin* Drosidonts <d’ tJn* 

I III*' Slat'*. Mina! f roatod tho hoa.ds of I, hi* a.rmy ; 
iuoiiiitui . of llto ruunoil of State, hidny^ a,i(ain seated 
h.o i.iiiM, ro.irlM with <*overed munliers, ilrovt* olT to 

h l.iouMii, 

' laktiiy p**"' iuit of t-he dddleries we had freipu'ntly 

ir to '-..MU ih.if I hr iopair.s, or rather tlie whit.ewashiny;, 
Umap.iil*- h.id dav'totl t,o ho done, was exeeiited. On 
viral, "o'ojio: a namhi'r id' rod <‘aps of liherty' paint.ed 
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There were two tables. The best, which was the First 
ConsuFs, stood in the middle of the room, and his arm-chair 
was turned with its back to the fireplace, having the window 
on the right. To the right of this again was a little closet 
where Duroc sat, through which we could communicate with 
the clerk of the office and the grand apartments of the Court. 
When the First Consul was seated at his table in his chair 
(the arms of which he so frequently mutilated with his pen- 
knife) he had a large bookcase opposite to him. A little to 
the right, on one side of the bookcase, was another door, 
opening into the cabinet which led directly to the state bed- 
chamber which I have mentioned. Thence we passed into 
the grand Presentation Saloon, on the ceiling of which 
Lebrun had painted a likeness of Louis XIV. A tri-colored 
cockade placed on the forehead of the great King still bore 
witness of the imbecile turpitude of the Convention. Lastly 
came the hall of the Guards, in front of the grand staircase of 
the Pavilion of Flora. 

My writing-table, which was extremely plain, stood near 
the window, and in summer I had a view of the thick foliage 
of the chestnut-trees ; but in order to see the promenaders in 
the garden I was obliged to raise myself from my seat. My 
back was turned to the General’s side, so that it required 
only a slight movement of the head to speak to each other. 
Duroc was seldom in his little cabinet, and that was the place 
where I gave some audiences. The Consular cabinet, which 
afterwards became the Imperial, has left many impressions 
on my mind ; and I hope the reader, in going through these 
volumes, will not think that they have been of too slight a 
description. 

with the exception of the bureau bought at the Exhibition of the Products 
of Industry, as the masterpiece of the skilful workman Biennais, was the 
modest furniture of the Consular cabinet. In it, as in everything that had 
to do with the person of Kapoleon, was shown the simplicity of liis tastes ” 
iMenevaly tome i. pp. 79, 80). 
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Tho TuiliTios -- Uny:iUy in |n'r |»r« ! j\ llt niiuknMr nhM*v\ ntiun 

(•ntutinhH Assiimplinii tLr i\ r- t.f m* ivv M.Drlm M.,),. 

Pinttf ( irnru* s < ‘uik itni.il *h “t f** j-rr* .nitjnji 

;iU(l 'rin‘ I i-m »• N.4|»ji» r aini 

dclivci'ril up by tin- Srnatt' of H.iiiibin:; « 'i.jimbuti.-n ui ili<> 
Ki^yjitian stylt‘ \’aliii'h'''S bill Fiff* * n f loui i iini fr.iin s m the »li,i\v«*r 
of a - d lii’bts u.ilKs with l)i«nap.irii'. 

Tiik 5 iiorniiij 4 al’lor that ai»irutl\ wi i]iori i«ir ihn nji uhirlj w(‘ 
took j)o.s.st‘ssion of tho Palat'o ui tin- KiO'ti <»i trauro 1 
()l)S(*rv(*tl R) IhiiiajjarU* oh rnf‘OJH:.t los riiaHiii»'r. “ Woll, 
tu'c'il, you liavi* i^ot- Ihoi* witimut luuoii ihili«*ulj \ , an»i v. itji tin* 
apphubst' of tju* piMJph*! Ibiynu miH-Hrorr wha! \<Hiaaitl to 
:ii(‘. in tin* Kuo St. Aiiin* nearly tv,o \raia at;M */ ” “Ay, 
('Houij^Ih I rtn*ull{‘rt. \ t»ii sn* v.lial. i! i » tu havt* fhr 
mind not on a thiii'p tPily twji yoar: ha\»' ^onr hy ! hiart. 
you t-liiuk \v»* liavi* not worked liadl\ sin«'«‘ tliat timoV Tpon 
till* wholu I am voiy \v<dl {‘oufiOU. \h'‘U»*rday pa .'<od idl’ 
wtdL Do you iuiai^ino that all tho:;o wh»» ramo tn llalh-r uu’ 
W(‘r(* sinoun* V No. <'i‘itainly not : hut tin* j«»\ nf thf pruph* 
was roal. 'rhc‘y kH»»w what ripjit. Ih“ vid»“s, t-nu; ult tho 
kfraiid t:hi‘nuoun*tor id' opinion, tho prin* <d’ fl»r lumt^; on tin* 
ITtli Rrumain* at. 11 franrs. on tla* Ijnih at lt» and tuda} at 
lil. In siudi a stall* of thiu^^'s I may hd tin* daoolnn .^ piatr aa 
limy likn. l»ut. h‘l th«*m md talk too lomlly oilln'i !” 

As soon as In* was dn-ssinl wi* urn! tu ImuU tlijomdi tin* 
(lallory (d' I>iaua ami I’xamim’ tin* rdaturs whiidi had l»oi‘u 
plannd t.hnn* i»y his oidors. \Vi* nndod uiir nioriumds uuik 
by takiiii 4 (*otuph*tf poHst*ssii»u id om- now n- ddonoc, I jr-rul 
h*<:t Iiona[>artn sayiiiij tu im*, amnn*/ otlnu’ t hia**s, “ 1*u boat 
the* 'I'uilnrio.s, I»ouiTii*nin\ is md all. \Vt* nnisj, slay Inu’o. 
Who, in Ih'avou’s uaun*. has md aln ady inhahitoi! this pal 
auo ? liutliaus, ('onvuidionaliNts I Ihit hold! ihnn* is your 

au 



utisiegea, ana guua uuuis ^vx. carnea oix ^ 
Hixt be assured they will not come here again!’’ 

'The Ambassadors and other foreign Ministers then in Paris 
were presented to the Pirst Consul at a solemn audience. 
tdiis occasion all the ancient ceremonials belonging to tb.o 
^''I’ench Court were raked up, and in place of chanibeiiains and 
n grand master of ceremonies, a Counsellor of State, M. 1101X0-“ 
y-iiCili, who was once Minister for Foreign Affairs, officiated. 

AVheii the Amhassadors had all arrived M. Benezech coii- 
ducted them into the cabinet, in which were the threo 
( hnisuls, the Ministers, and the Council of State. The Anibas- 
SiLtlors their credentials to the First Consul, wlio 

litrnded them to the Minister for Foreign Affairs. These pres- 
<mhations were followed by others; for example, the Tribuua .1 
t>r Cassation, over which the old advocate. Target, who re— 
iTised to defend Louis XVI., then presided. All this passed 
i 1 1 view of the three Consuls ; but the circumstance whiclx 
distinguished the First Consul from his colleagues was, that 
hlio official personages, on leaving the audience-chamber, wero 
< conducted to Madame Bonaparte’s apartments, in imitation ol: 
tdie old practice of waiting on the Queen after presentation to 
tlio Xingd 


1 Tlio details of this scene, as described by Constant, are curious:— , 

At oiLdit in the cvcniiif? the apartinents of Madame Bonaparte, wliiclx 

Wi-vi'i sitviatcd on tlie ground-lloor, overlooldni^ tlie gardens, were crowde cl 

wiMi company. There was a dazzling display of sjdendid dresses, feathers, 
(Invitionds, (de. So imnierons was tlio throng that it was found necessaiy tc> 
I lirow ot>cn Madame Bonaparte’s bedchamber, the two drawing-rooms Denif-, 

When*, after considerable emharrassment and trouble, the company wero 
!lri•^».ng(^(l as ^voll as pos-sihle, Madame .Bonaparte was announced , sho 

iM i Un-ed, oondu(>,ted by M. do Talleyrand. Hhe wore a dress of white muslin, 
wH.il short sleeves, a* pearl necklace, and her hair was simply braided, an cl 
(!. .,1 liiMid tiy a tortoi.so.4li6ll coinl). Tlio buzz of noior 

(tti iMn* e-n (ranee must liave lieon exceedingly gratifying to hei. She neve , 
I t.l I i nk, looki'd more graceful or elogimt. Tivn* 

M. do Talleyrand, still holding Madame Bonaparte 

her to the inemhors of the corps diplomatujHr, one after another, not. 
i I truaucini? ih^ by name, but designating them by die Courts 
HiMitcui. I-fe then conducted her round the two ^wing-rooms. Jhe^^ 
not, m>no above half round the second room when the In rst Consul entcic^^ 
witlifmt b^^^ng announced, lie was dressed m a very plain unif^m 
wjiltc? cassiniir pantaloons, and top-hoots. Bound his 

r*^>lorod silk scarf, with a fringe to correspond; and he carried Ins hat in his 
lifnxid. Amidst the embroidered coats, cordons, and jewels of the Amhassa- 
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Thus old customs of royalty crept by degrees into tlu 
former abodes of royalty. Aiuoiigst the rights attaclieci t< 
the Crown, and which the Constitution of the year Vlll. clif 
not give to the First Consul, was one which he much desirec 
to possess, and which, by the most happy of all usurpations 
he arrogated to himself.^ This was the right of granting 
pardon. Bonaparte felt a real pleasure in saving men undei 
the sentence of the law; and whenever the imperious neces' 
sity of his policy, to which, in truth, he sacrificed everything 
permitted it, he rejoiced in the exercise of mercy. It woulc 
seem as if he were thankful to the persons to whom 
rendered such service merely because he had given then: 
occasion to be thankful to him. Such was the First Consul 
I do not speak of the Emperor. Bonaparte, the First Consul 
was accessible to the solicitations of friendship in favor oi 
persons placed under proscription. The following circum- 
stance, which interested me much, affords an incontestable 
proof of what I state: — 

Whilst we were still at the Luxembourg M. Defeu, < 
French emigrant, was taken in the Tyrol with arms in liiE 
hand by the troops of the Eepublic. He was carried tc 
G-renoble, and thrown into the military prison of that town. 
In the course of January General Ferino, then commanding 
at Grenoble, received orders to put the young emigrant or 
his trial. The laws against emigrants taken in arms were 
terrible, and the judges dared not be indulgent. To be triec 
in the morning, condemned in the course of the day, and slioi 
in the evening, was the usual course of those implacable pro 
ceedings. One of my cousins, the daughter of M. Poitr in- 
court, came from Sens to Paris to inform me of the dreadf u! 
situation of M. Defeu. She told me that he was related t( 
the most respectable families of the town of Sens, and tluii 
everybody felt the greatest interest in his fate. 


dors and foreign dignitaries, Bonaparte's costume aiipoared no less sin/gnlai 
tiian theennUast presented by the simple elegance of Josonbinc's <lroHH oonv 
pared witb tbe splendor of the ladies around lier " {JlUrnoin'fi d(> Oonutcait). 

J] of Napoleon, while simply general, taking oi 

1 / 1 ^^ pardon, see p. 124-. Laufrey says on this, How Uaiu^ 
and blessed Mould have been his memory if he had never broken the law 
of his country except by similar acts " (lAinfrey, tome i. p. 365). 
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X bad escaped for a few moments to keep the appointment 
with JMadeuioiselle Poitrincourt. On my return I per- 
c*.(^4vcd the K'ii*yt Consul surprised at finding himself alone in 
cabinet, wliicli I was not in the habit of quitting without 
li is knowledge. Where have you been ? said he. I have 
Ijeen to see one of my relations, who solicits a favor of youP^ 

What is it ? I then informed him of the unfortunate 

situ-atioii of Defeu. His first answer was dreadful. ^^iSTo 
X^iby I no pity for emigrants! Whoever fights against his 
coxxutry is a child who tries to kill his mother!^' This first 
l>Ta x’st of anger being over, I returned to the charge. I urged 
■fclxe youth of M. Defeu, and the good effect which clemency 
■woiald produ.ce. Well,” said he, write — 

^ The IH'rst Consul orders the judgment on M, Defeu to he 
S'lcsjy ended, ^ 

Xie signed this laconic order, which I instantly despatched 
ho General Iferino. I acquainted my cousin with what had 
j^'ifxssed, and i-emaiiied at ease as to the result of the affair. 

Scarcely iiad I entered the chamber of the Pirst Consul the 
xiext inorniug when he said to me, Well, Bourrienne, you say 
XI ohliing about your M. Defeu. Are you satisfied ? ” — Gene- 
x'a.l;^ I cannot find terms to express my gratitude.” — “Ah, 
bull. ! But I do not like to do things by halves. Write to 
XP^riiao that I wish M. Defeu to he instantly set at liberty, 
l^ex'haps I aixi serving one who will prove ungrateful. Well, 
so much the worse for him. As to these matters, Bourrienne, 
always ask them from me. When I refuse, it is because I 
ouixxiot help it.” 

X despatclxed at my own expense an extraordinary courier, 
■wlxo arrived in time to save M. Defends life. His mother, 
•wlxose only son he was, and M, Blanchet, his uncle, came 
j^xxxrjiosely fi“om Sens to Paris to express their gratitude to 
xiio. I saw tears of joy fall from the eyes of a mother who 
liucl a.ppeared to be destined to shed bitter drops, and I said 
•fco Iier as I felt, “that I was amply recompensed by the suc- 
oess which Had attended my efforts.”^ 

*- M. Oofeii, tliiis snatched from death, was afterwards the father of three 
oliilciroii, and lived for many years in tranquillity at Sens. — Bourrienne, 
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EiuIk)1(1i*iumI by this suc<m*.ss, :ui«l by fh»‘ iM-iirvulmt 

()1 the I^'irst ( ’(Jiisul, 1 lu miHj'.'.t i ht* jijirilnu 

of iM. de Frt)tt(S ^vho was struii-is r(M*niiiiiM-ud(Ml (n mp bv 
most lionorabli^ p(‘rsous. (’ointi* Louis do h.td a( jii'. t 

opposed all noii;‘otiati<*ii b>r tin* pa<'ili‘Mt ion <d La \ oiidrc, A I 
leiii^d,h, by a scu'ies (d’ luit'ortuiialo (suidials* ho wars lowaid,, 
the end of* rlaiiuary, rodiiood to flu* o|' makiiiv* hii.] 

sell.' the advaiK'.cs whieli lu* ha<l rojoidod whou juadf la oila-is. 
At this period he addnsssed a letter to (leiuaal tlmdal, in 
whhth ]i(^ ohered parilieatory proposals. A prot«n-iiuii {<» 
enable him to n'jiair to Aleiieon was t raiisnul led to hiiu, 
Uiirortiuiatidy for AL di* Frol I e, lie diii md eoidim- himsrlt in 
writing to (tcma'al (iiii4laL b>>-’ whilst, the sale^isuiducdr whieh 
he had asked was on the way to him, lu* urot** to his lieu< 
tenants, advising t.hem not. to Milunil. or eniisent, to be* 
disarmed. This letter was iutereepted. It gavi* uU t.lu* 
appearama^ of a rranduleiit st ratageni to hi.s propo?,al to treat, 
fur peace-. Lesides, this ctpiiiinit appeared to i«* eonlirmed hy 
a manil’esti> of AL dt* Krolith untenor, \i is true, !♦» the tdlers 
of pai'alunition, Imt in whieh he uniionma**! to all his partisans 
tlui approa(*hing i*nd of Ihuiapaile'.s ‘'eriminal ent(*rprjfte.” 

1 liad more, trouble than m Al. Iieteu’s ease to nulnee the 
First (lonsul to e.X(*reisi* his ehnueuey. However, I pn-ssed 
him so mueh, 1 lahored .st» hard to eouvinee him of the hapiy 
effeet of sueh imlnlgeuc*e, that, at length I tihlained an (udrr 
to suspend the. judgment. What a hsssoti I then t*\penem‘ed 
of th(‘, (‘.vihs \vhi(*h may result from tin* loss td lime! Nut 
sup])osing that mattm’.s wen* so far advan**«‘d as tliey weis*, 1 
did not immediately send otf tin* emirier willi the order for 
t.lu'. sns])(‘nsion of tin* jutlgmeiit. Hiediles, the Minister ol 
Lolitas had markml his vietim, and lu* never lost time when 
(wil was to he done. Having, therefore, I know not f<*r what 
motive., r(*Holved on Hu^ df*strneiion td M. tie hVotte, lu* smit 
an onh^r to hasten his trial. 

(lomte Louis dt* I’h'td.tt* was brought trial on the Lt'^tli 
Piiividstb cjond<‘nuiefl ihc‘ same dayy and exe<’Utr*d the next, 
morning, tin? day Ind'ort*. we entereil th«* dhuleries. The eriu i 
precipitation of the Minister rendered the re.sult of my 
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t-l>ortive. 1 r( Prison i.o iliink Unit after the day on 
Hi First Consul KJ'ii'Htt'd nu*. tlu*. order for delay he had 
«oiue new iic-eusatiou n-uniiist M. do Frotte^ for when 
I of liis (leai.li he appe.anMl to jn(» very indilferent 
e tardy arrival ol tlni onhu' lor suspending' judgment, 
nly said ho me, with unusual insensibility, ‘‘You 
iake your Jiumsiirt^s better. You see it is not my 

^h I>oiiapirrt(^ put no Faitli in tlui virtue of men, he liad 
eA‘. in tluiir honor. 1 had proof of this in a matter 
^serves to be n‘e.()rd<‘.(l in history. When, during* the 
iod of oiir abo(l(* jit tin*. ^ruil(U'i(*s, he had siiiiimoned 
eipal ehiufs of ba VtuidiM*. to <‘udt^avor to bring about 
lie.atiou of that unhaj 4 )y e.ountry, he received Georges 
1 ill a ]u*ivatt^ audimuau ddui disposition in which I 
dm the evtudng befori'. tli(‘- day appointed for this 
' inspired im* with tin*, most Ihitbu'ing hopes. Rapp 
lal CTCorgt^s into tlu^ grand .s’rdm/. looking into the gar- 
ap]) hvft liim alone, with tlu^ h'irst Consul, but on 
g to tlui (Uibine.t wlnu'c', I was, lu^ did not close either 
wo dooi-H of the. static hmhdianilxn* which separated 
ludi from 1.1 n^ anion, \V(^ sa,w th(i First Consul and 
walk from tin? wiu(h)\y’ to tin? bottom of the salon — 
,,urn~l,h(?n go back again. This lasted for a long 
riui ('ouvto’Haiion appeanal v(‘.ry animated, and we 
veral thiiijgs, but witliout any cuinueotioii. There was 
ally a good d(».a,l of ill-luunor (lis])hi.yed in their tone 
i.nres. The*, intervituv (‘tided in nothing. The First 
p(‘r(u*.iving; t.hat («eorg(‘s (?nt(U*taiiic*,(] some, appin^heu- 
‘ his personal saddy, gave him asHiirainuis of scunirity 
tost noble maiimu', saying, You take a wrong view 
s, and ar(^ wrong in not eoming to some miderstand- 
i if you pt*rsist in wishing to return to your (iouutry 

I (l(‘.part a.s frindy as you e.a.ini? to Ihiris.” When Bona- 
:,urn(‘<l to his eal)iin‘t he. said to Itapp, ‘‘Tell nm, Rapp, 

II hvft Ui(*H(^ doors opiui, and stopp(*.d with Bonrri- 
Itaxp) r<^pli(‘d, “If you luid (dostnl tlie doors I would 

Lined them again, Du you think I would have left 


oi' iu>XA!\inrK, 




YOU with a man Iik<* that. V I'Iiimm* would havf lii*«‘ii 

daui^or iu it.” - “ No, na|i[>,'‘ said rMUta|>art.t% ‘\\ tiu <'auu(>t, 
Miiulv so.” Wlioii w(‘ wiTo al«»Ht‘ tin* I’'ir.sl. ('oiisiil appcarod 
jilnasnd with Kapp's at t arhiurnt, hut vt*rv vt*xnd at. ti{*(iri»(‘s’s 
n*i‘u.saL Ik* said, **ik* tinos in>t, tako a Ynvr«‘rt vit‘w oT 
t hiiiL^'s ; hut, t h*‘ «*xt ra\ aYjau(’»‘ ( d‘ Ids priufiplus lias its source 
in iiohlc* seiitiiuents, whieii iiiust jj;ivo him ^nval iidlueiiee 
over his eoiiiit rvmrn. It i.s iieeessarv, however, to iiriu^^ this 
hiisines.s .s(K>n to an end.” 

Of all the. actions of Lotus XIV., that which Lonaparte 
most adndred was hi.s haviiijj: imuh* tint Doge of Oenoa .send 
amiia.ssador.s to Laris to apoh»gi/.t* to liiun Tint sligliti'st 
insult, oltVreil in a foreign country lt» the right.s and dignity (d* 
KraiHM* put Napoleon hesidi* himst*lf. I’lds anxiciy tt> liave 
the Fn‘neh (hivernment rt‘spei*liMi (‘xhildt»*d itself in an affair 
which madi* much uoiia* at, tin* period, hut which was amiea- 
hly arrangcfl hy tlie .soothing inthn-nee id’ gold. 

Twti Iri.shmen, Napper d'ainly and lUaekwell, who had lieen 
edu(*ated in }''ranee, and \vh<‘S«* names and rank as ollieer.s 
appt‘art*d in fin* Kreiieh army UnI, had retin'tl to Hamhurg. 
'Fin* Mritish Oovernment elainn'd them as traitors to their 
(*nuutry, and they were given up; ^ hitt as tin* Kreueli Oovern- 
meni hi*ld them to in* suhjeets of Fr;uu’<% the tnumaelhm gave, 
rise to hitter (‘om]dainis against the Senati* of Hamhurg. 

IUaekw<‘ll had hei*n om* (d the lea<lers id the united Iri.sh- 
mmu Hi* had ]>roi*ured his naturalization in France, and hail 
attaini'd tin? rank td' c/o/i/ Ihdng nent on a si*en*t 
ndssion to Norway, tin* ship in whii*!i: In* was muharked was 
wrei'k(*d on tin* ciiast of that kingtlom. Ih* tUi*n repaired to 
Hamburg, when*, tin* S<*nate placed 1dm undiw arre.st cm tin* 
tiemand of Mr. Draw ford, the Fnglisli Minister. After being 
di*t.'idm‘d in pristui a wind** Si*ar he was <'tinvey(*d tti Fnglatul 
tii hi‘ tried, din* M*eneh Hovernment intiTri‘n*d, and pn*- 
starved, if m»t Ids lllnn'ty, at h*ast id.s life. 

Nappi*r 1 amly was also an Irishman. To oHnape thci sean’h 
nnidi* after him on ai*i*oiint of tin* Hi’iitimmitH of in(h‘pc*iid<‘nee 

1 Tin* ItitHHiftii ami .^Uiitruin (ievenixaentfi w^ceiulmi tho lUnimml ig Kng- 
land for ilndr aurrrmlor. 
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had induced him to engage in the contest for the lib- 
' iii« country, he got on board a French brig, intending 
. at Ilainburg and pass into Sweden. Being exempted 
-le amnesty by the Irish Farliament, he was claimed by 
Ltisli Government, and the Senators of Hamburg forgot 
and humanity in their alarm at the danger which at 
oiuent menaced their little republic both from England 
ance. The Senate delivered up Happer Tandy j he was 
to Ireland, and condemned to death, but owed the 
sion of his execution to the interference of France, 
iiained two years in prison, when M. Otto, who nego- 
wibh Lord llawkeslmry the preliminaries of peace, 
h 1 the release of Napper Tandy, who was sent back to 

First Consul spoke at first oC signal vengeance ; but 
late of Hamburg sent him a memorial, justificatory of 
duct, and backed the apology with a sum of four mil- 
tid a half, which mollified him considerably.^ This was 
□ sort a recollection of Egypt — one of those little con- 
311S with wliich the general had familiarized the pachas ; 
xiH difference, that on the present occasion not a single 
iut into the national treasury. The sum was paid to 
‘«t Go]isul through the liands of M. Chapeau Rouge. 

X>t the four millions and a half in Dutch bonds in a 
for a wc(dc. Bonaparte then determined to dis- 
tliem ; after paying Josephine’s debts, and the whole 
great expenses incurred at M.almaison, he dictated to 
ist of persons to whom he wished to make ])resents. 
luo (lid not es(‘,ape his lips, and consecpieiitly I had not 
ublo to trans(iril)(^ it ; but some', tiling after he said to 
bli the most engaging kindness, ^n^ouiTienne, I have 
^ou none of the moiu^,y whicli came from Hamburg, hut 
make you auuuids for it.” He took from his drawer 
5 and broad sluud of i)rint(‘d paper, with blanks filled 

(loiiutation from Boiiiil;{nuTiv(Ml at Iho TuHeries to make 
to Napoleon. He again tc^HtiluHl liiH indignation: and when 
>yH urged tludr wcakncHH lie Raid to tltcni, “ Wtdll and liad you not 
of wisilc Stales? was it not in your power to lot thorn escape 
tn*s Mtnnoirs). 
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u]^ in his own luinilwritiin^, nud suid l.o nn*, HiTt‘ is a ])ih 
tor .'ino^DdO it;ili;iu livrt'S on t In* C ‘i.sal|>ijn' Ki‘puhli<*, (’or the 
jirice of caiUHni luniisluMl. It. is iiulursiMl Ilallrraiul ('ollol, 
I it. t.o yon/’ d'o niako Mii.s umlerst o<jt|, i ou!;lil, to 

state that. caniHUi had heeii .sold to tlie (h.saljiine Itepuhlie, 
I’m* thi* vahu* of svhieh t.Iu* Admiuist rator-j^eueral (d' tlu* Ital- 
ian tinaiK'e.s dn‘w on the Ite[»nhlie, and the hills wen* paid 
over to M.t’ollot.a provision (‘ont met oi% and otla!r per.soiis. 
M.t'ollot. had .!^iven (jin* of (.Insse bills tor /»dd,(>()i> livri’s to 
llonaparte. in tpiittanee id' a deld:, hut (he latter had allowed 
the hill to run nut. without tmuhliie^ him.selt ahout, it.. The 
(hsaljiiin* lte]mhlie kept the eannons and the inoin*y, ami (,he 
Mast Consul kept his bill. Winui I Inul isxainined it { said, 
“ (General, it has been due tor a lonjj; liim* ; why have you not. 

it. paid V 'Phi' indorsers are no ]tupm*r lialdt*.*’ P’ranee 
is hound to diseharj.ife debts ut this kind/’ .sai<l he ; send the 
jiaper to dt* h'erinont : lie will diseonut. it Cor l\ per rent.. 
Von will not havt‘ in ready money more tliau rd)oui. tldOO 
Cranes of renti*s, heeause the It.alian livri^ is not, lapial to the 
i’raije/’ I thanked hinu ami sent, the hill to M, de lAuamml,. 
He replied that llii‘ elaim was had, and that the hill would 
not hi* liipiiilated heeause it. did not eome within the elas.si- 
(iealioiis madt* by the laws j}a.sst‘d in the imuith.s the names 
(d' wduidi t.ernunat.ed in ttirr, nst\ ^//, and nr, 

I siiowed M. de Kermont'.s an.swi*r t-o I lie l‘’ir.st (k)nsid, who 
said^ “ Ah, hall I He uiiderstamls mdldui^ about it he is 
wroiift : write/' H«* then dietated a letter whieh [inuniseil 
very Cavorably ibr the diseountin^^ oC the bill ; but the airswer 
was a i’resh n*Cusah 1 said, ** Heiierah M. de Kermnnt does 
not. att.(*ml to you aii)* more than to myselC/^ llonaparte look 
t.he letf.or, ri‘ad it., ami said, in the tom* id' a man who knew 
beCor»*)iaml wliat he was about to Im* iuConned nC, “Well, what, 
the devil Would you have me do* .sinei* the laws are oppo.sed 
1.0 it? Persevere; follow Hie usual mode.s of liipiidat ion, 
and somet.hini.^ will I'ome oC it!” WhaJ linally happened 
was, that by a re^odar deeree tld^ bill was eaiieelled, torn, ami 
deposited in the ar«diivi*s. dliese livres ionuetl part, 

of the mum*y whi(*h Honaparte bnmg'ht from Italy. If tlie 
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ill ^v'as useless to me it was also useless to him. This scrap 
£ paper merely pi'oves that he bro-ught more than 25^000 
raiics froiTi Italy. 

I never had, from the General -iu-Chiei: of tilic army of 
taly, nor from the, Qeneral-iii-Chief of the ax'iriy of Egypt, 
or from tlie h^irst Consul for ten years, nor froin the Consul 
^v life, any fixed salary. I took from his drawer what was 
ecessary -for my expenses as well a.s his owir- He never 
sked me for any account. After the transaction of the bill 
11 the insolvent Cisalpine 3?tepublio he said, to me, at the 
eginniiig of the winter of 1800, I3ourrienne, the weather 
3 becoming- bad ; I will go but seldom to Malinaison. Whilst 
am at coniicil pf^p^rs and little articles from Malmai- 

on ; here is the key of iny secretcv'L'i'e^ take orrt everything 
liat is there. I got iiito the carriage at two o’(doek and 
3turned at six. When he had dined X placed nfion the table 
f his cabinet the various articles wliich I had found in his 
^crHaire inclnding 15,000 francs (somewhere aT>out ,*£000 of 
English money) iu bank-notes which were in tlic‘, corner of a 
ttle drawer. When he loohed at bheni he sa.id, Here ivS 
loney — what is the iiK'.aning of this Y ’’ I replied, I know 
othing about it ex.c<‘-pt that it was in your secret <^iTQP — Oh 
es ; I had forgotten it. It was for my trifiLing expenses, 
tore, take it.’^ .T remembered well that one summer morning 
e had given me his key to bring Iiim two ixotes of 1000 
L'iincs for some incidental exx^ense, bnt I had no idea that he 
ad not drawn further on his little treasure. 

I have stated the appropriation of hlie four iixillious and a 
alf, the r*esult of the extortion inflicted on hive Senate of 
lamburg, in th(‘, aPfair of lSrax)per Tandy ari<l Blackwell, 
'lie whole, ho woven*, was not disclosed of in preac^nts. A con- 
id(u*ablc portion was reserved for x>a,ying Jose]>hine/s debts, 
lid this Vnisiness appenrs tome to deserve some x’tnuarka. 

The estate of Malm an son liad cost 100,000 francs. Jose]>h- 
ve luul x>xircliaH(id it of M. Lecoiitoulx while we were in 
^Cypt. Many emlxdlishments, and .some new Ivixildings, ]iad 
eon made there ; and a ])ark liad been added, wliicdi had now 
ecome heautifuL All this could not be done for nothing, 
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:uh 1 it- was very inss-ssarv tlial what was lim* lor 

(iri'^inal [Jiirchast* .sliuuhl In* ; and this 

rmisidfraliir it<‘m was iiul i In* tniiy dida dn-fpliiui*. din* 
rr»*dilnrs iniii*iiiur»‘ii, u Idrli had a had in l‘ai i ,; and I 

annif^s I was so writ ^•on\ iins'd that lla* td<n:ad \^unld 

ho oxi rrinol y iiis[ii»'astM{ tlial. I ron I ani iy drla\ »*d tin* inoinrul, 
()1‘ s[»i*akin'.‘’ 1«» him on fin* oai»j>'rf. U ua*^ tliorid'urn with 
(‘Xtrniin* sat isiaohoii i loarsn*d that M. ci»* 'I’allrv rand ija<l 
ant ic'ijiatod ims No |>i‘rst»n was niorr oapahlr than hiinsoirof 
'.dldin;,!: tin* }'ilh as oin* may say. for HMiiajiarlo. I’anlowod 
with as miioh indo|M'inh*nri' oi {•harartor as n} mind, In* tlid 
him tin* ;.m‘vinn, at tin* risk cd oth*udim: him. to toll him lhal, 
a i^voat. numhni* of cmditors oxprossiMl thoir disnontrnt iti 
iiif lor nomjdaiiifs rosjimt tin* tjoht-^ roni lat-f oil h\ Ma 
damn lUmapartn. dnrint^ his nxjmdition to tin- Ida t. I'.nija- 
partn i'nlt that- his situation mpiirod him |n'om)*tl% to v»*ninvn 
t,lin naua* td’ sunli r(iiu|dainl s. it wa.» otm ni*dd ahoiif liall^ 
past, nlnvnn o'nhn’k that M . 1 alloy ratnl intiodunrd this dnli- 
t’att‘ ,suh|n('t. As stam as hn was t'jom’ I fiilntnd tin* litth 
nahini't, ; rKmapart** said to nn*. *Mh»ui linnni*. 'rallnuand lian 
hnnn s|in;ikin {4 tt« nn* ahont thn drht-^ oi my \^itn, 1 havi* fhn 
moiiny i'roui Ilamlmrit ask In-r thn n\art amotinl id Ijnr 
ilnbts ; hd Imr c'onlnss all. I \u dt to finish, ami not hn-dn 
Uf^aiii. iiuf do not pay withoiil- .shiiwun^ int* tin* hdls td t hosn 
rasrals ; ilmv an* a of rohlmrs." 

Hit!ii*rlfi thn apprnhnnsion of an tmplnasant anmn*, fhn vnry 
iilna rd’ whinli madn Josophiim frnmliln, hat! always prnvnntnd 
nm from hioanhiin.^ this Mihjt't*!. to fin* I’drst (“on.nil; hut, wnll 
plnasnii that d*al}nyiand had first tuui’lns! upon it. I insolvnd 
III do all in my powi-r to pul an nml to tin* tliha’aimsdiln affair. 

11in iinxt moriiin!t I saw doM^phuns Sin* wan at tii d dn 
liiddnd with imr hushamrH inlnntinns; |jut fliis imlinj^ did 
not. last. ioni^. Wlmu I ask«'tt hnv lor uti r\;n’t annount of 
what, ^:hn ownil .sltn (‘iitmalnd nm md li» d, hut l ontniit. 

mysnlf \nth what slm .slnmld nonfnss. I .^aid to hor. “ Ma- 
damn, i i*aniiot, dn«*nivn you i i*sp'’‘d!idJ thn di -poolioti ot thn 
First ('on nl. tin hnlinvn.s fliat \ on own a nntmidnrahln sum, 
and is williuo to disnharj^n it. \'uu will, I duulit not, havn 
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■fco endure some bitter reproaches, and a violent scene; but 
"tlie scene will be just the same for the whole as for a part. 
Xl: yon conceal a large proportion of your debts, at the end of 
Some time murmurs will recommence, they will reach the ears 
of the First Consul, and his anger will display itself still 
3nore strikingly. Trust to me — state all; the result will be 
■fclie same ; you will hear but once the disagreeable things he 
'vvill say to you; by reservations you will renew them inces- 
santly.^^ Josephine said, I can never tell all ; it is impossi- 
X>le. Do me the service to keep secret what I say to you. I 
o we, I believe, about 1,200,000 francs, but I wish to confess 
only 600,000 : I will contract no more debts, and will pay the 
xest little by little out of my savings. Here, Madame, 
xny first observations recur. As I do not believe he estimates 
your debts at so high a sum as 600,000 francs, I can warrant 
■fcliat you will not experience more displeasure for acknowledg- 
ixug to 1,200,000 than to 600,000 ; and by going so far you will 
g'et rid of them forever.^’ — “I can never do it, Bourrienne ; 
X know him ; I can never support his violence.’’ After a 
Qiaarter of an hour’s further discussion on the subject, I was 
oDliged to yield to her earnest solicitations, and promise to 
xxiention only the 600,000 francs to the First Consul. 

The anger and. ill humor of Bonaparte maybe imagined. 
XXe strongly suspected that his wife was dissembling in some 
i-espect; but he said, Well, take 600,000 francs, but liq^ui- 
<5late the debts for that sum, and let me hear nothing more on 
■fclae subject. I authorize you to threaten these tradesmen 
•with paying nothing if they do not reduce their enormous 
oiiarges. They ought to be taught not to he so ready in giv- 
ing credit.” Madame Bonaparte gave me all her bills. The 
extent to which the articles had been overcharged, owing to 
•fclie fear of not being paid for a long period, and of deductions 
X>eing made from the amount, was inconceivable. It appeared 
-fco me, also, that there must he some exaggeration in the num- 
loer of articles supplied. I observed in the milliner’s hi' 
-tluirty-eight new hats, of great price, in one month. Tli' 
■was likewise a charge of 1800 francs for heron plumes, ' 
300 francs for perfumes. I asked Josephine whether 
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won* tint huts in tun* ‘lay V Mu* nhj»'rhMl (m (iiis rliari^c 

For hats, \vhii*h shu nn*n*ly ralhMl a mi: takr. tin* iinpuNit inns 
whitih Fill* smhlh’T alt mapt u«l, l»nth in lli«‘ t‘>J rava ^ama* nF )iis 
pric.'cs ami in c‘har:^nn'< hu* arfi«*lr;. uliifh la* ha«i mit. i‘ur» 
uishcci, \V(‘r(‘ ast,(misl!iii;.^ 1 m-«Mi a.u nnshiii'^ nl ihu nthcr 
tnulusim*!! — it was tin* satm* sy.‘'.h'!H ni pliiu»i'a’ thnau/Jnml. 

I avaih‘tl mys«‘ir Fully i»i thr Ihr.-t run ^ul*., jHTiui..su»n, ami 
sparrd indtliur ruprtiauhus mu' I am UNhaim'd tn :.ay 
that tlu'. gnsiiur part- nF tin* tradummai urn* unufmitrd with 
thu. half of what thuy th*mamlt‘d. Om- «»F thuiu n*r«‘ivr.{ 
odjOOO Fram’S Fur a hill i»F Sti. (inn; and lu* hat! thu impudrimt* 
to toll iim tliatr In* liiUih* a pn»iit iirvrrt h«*h*;,ri, kinall}, I 

was fortunatii cnunjdtt nitrr tin* am a Vf-hrmunt diNpulr.., tu 
S(*tth^ {‘Vi'rythin^^ Fur flnoyKin .Madaim* Ikmapartr, 

howuver, su(»n h*ll attain inlu tin* .-aiur r xrr , j*.s, imf Furiu 
iiatoly niunuy hri’ann* nmn* )»h'Utilni, Hus iiiriim-rivahh* 
inaiiia uF spumlinij muntw was alimta thr snh* rausrul hrr 
unhappimsss. Ilri* tlum'ht Ir^s piMluaun mTa ium'il jjrrnia 
ii(*iit (lisunlurin Iut huuf rh»fhi ntiUl (hr pniud ut i»»map.u 
vSt‘roml iuari*ia; 4 t*, whrn, I am miMiiartl, hr hrraim* rraukir in 
Imr i*xprmiiluri*. 1 utmhl nut. say su nt hrr wlirn ahr ua.; 
iOmprrss in hStFld 

aiuiahlr dusrpliiim had m»i Irsa amhiUun in Hfth* 
MiiiiFcs t.lian hrr husliatnl had in ^pral. Shr Fr|f }dra?nu'r in 
atspiirin^^; and md. in pu .srssiip,,!:. W hu uuuhl mtpjMra* it '* 
Sim. gnnv tiri’d i>F thr hmuty uF tlir park ut MahnaiMMt, and 
was always uskinit nir lu lakr hrr tmt im ihr hiitli ruad, rilln*r 

* Notwit hstaiidiiijr h»*r InnlutmrM wnli, wtr* rusild uriirr t»rntr h* r r»aatk 
liKhinritl into euiy onlrr or iiilr. wrUio <1 tti.ni to* ir.i«ti *Mfom fOnniM t-M t 

r<‘a<‘h li<“r. Uni ho uus furml Im yirUI nu isn?t *rio' -nuitH iino r 

wrro lillrd wlih tlirm, ;*«* witU nf all 'fat*? Sir ti nt iiiiuiu* li.u 

ing Iu*rH«*|f piuiiti'ih lunl rta'ii »• lirr i^nttaiSH Im r 'n-NUml Imi «*n* , r»« 

/runtu H tir rfiuiuiu'i ^ l’» Ii.mI* ‘i lo > iii'Vi’i rr*sr«« »l Unir..* 

itiu: lirr tliann«inls. -HtiHu Fs ui.UrU-iUs f«'r .ani i.h nf sUl 

klml.s: hUi* 1»*<14'IU 1‘srrvthiiii.t wifhiiul mtr.rdao.* fSr pro** . and ftruo r.illv 
forijjnl wlial hIio liatl luin’lniwd, .... AH ttf' rii‘*mtin: -dir U-td «.»» 
wiilrli hIii* dinprd on Uc’r » Uotild«<j <i wiiU a Kutn* 1 Ik ko «»k«^ * 

Hcinmurto. wint tlionf^Ut lu r mU.IiuIh ruvvfj it Um i*M« kokU, lon^ th» in otf, 
ani] Hoiin lijiirH llirou llo an titln ti«r litr, t)i«’ii »«li!r n» nt f'’f jikoIIm f t /r i/, 
10010 ii. pjt. atr* .‘nri|, AfO r lUf* div»*r»(\ 111 r tuici’ 4 ^ H W 4 s, w.rs 

hmutlirirnt , Uut Hh* Kitiprror w.i** inorr roiKp.o«’ 4 i».}Mtr tlim, a^nd whni wf inH 
iuji: Uio MrlUon to KrttU* lo r HHii i oribrn ** m 4 A* 

make her tervp " {Mrnt vat, tomi' lit p, liti ). 
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L the direction of Nanterre, or on that of Marly, in the midst 
c the dust occasioned by the passing of carriages. The noise 
: the high road appeared to her preferable to the calm si- 
nce of the beautiful avenues of the park, and in this respect 
nrtense had the same taste as her mother. This whimsical 
nicy astonished Bonaparte, and he was sometimes vexed at 
. My intercourse with Josephine was delightful, for I never 
LW a woman who so constantly entered society with such an 
piable disposition, or with so much of the spirit of kindness, 
hich is the first principle of amiability. She was so obli- 
ngly attentive as to cause a pretty suite of apartments to be 
repared at Malmaison for me and my family. She pressed 
e earnestly, and with all her known grace, to accept it ; but 
most as much a captive at Paris as a prisoner of state, I 
ished to have to myself in the country the moments of lib- 
•ty I was permitted to enjoy. Yet what was this liberty ? I 
id bought a little house at E-uel, which I kept during two 
Bars and a half. When I saw my friends there, it had to be 
i midnight, or at five o’clock in the morning; and the First 
Diisul would often send for me in the night when couriers 
•rived. It was for this sort of liberty I refused Josephine’s 
nd offer. Bonaparte came once to see me at my retreat at 
uel, but Josephine and Hortense came often. It was a 
worite walk with these ladies. 

At Paris I was less frequently absent from Bonaparte than 
; Malmaison. We sometimes in the evening walked together 
. the garden of the Tuileries after the gates were closed. In 
lese evening walks he always wore a gray great-coat, and a 
mud hat. I was directed to answer, ^^The First Consul,” 

I the sentinel’s challenge of ‘‘Who goes there?” These 
■omenades, which were of much benefit to Bonaparte, and 
e also, as a relaxation from our labors, resembled those 
hich we had at Malmaison. As to our promenades in the 
ty, they were often very amusing. 

At the period of our lirst inhabiting the Tuileries, when I 
LW Bonaparte enter the cabinet at eight o’clock in the even- 
ig in his gray coat, I knew he would say, “ Bourrienne, come 
id take a turn.” Sometimes, then, instead of going out by 
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the garden arcade, we would take the little gate which leads 
from the court to the apartments of the Due d^ Angoiileme. 
He would take my arm, and we would go to buy articles of 
trifling value in the shops of the Rue St. Hoiiore; but we did 
not extend our excursions farther than Rue de PArbre Sec. 
Whilst I made the shopkeeper exhibit before us the articles 
which I appeared anxious to buy he played his part in asking 
questions. iMothing was more amusing than to see him 
endeavoring to imitate the careless and jocular tone of the 
young men of fashion. How awkward was he in the attempt 
to put on dandy airs when pulling up the corners of his 
cravat he would say, Well, Madame, is there anything new 
to-day ? Citizen, what say they of Bonaparte ? Your shop 
a23pears to be well supplied. You surely have a great deal of 
custom. What do people say of that buffoon, Bonaparte ? 
He was made quite happy one day when we were obliged to 
retire hastily from a shop to avoid the attacks drawn upon us 
by the irreverent tone in which Bonaparte spoke of the First 
Consul. 



CHArXEll XXXIV. 

1800. 


War and momiinonts — Induorioo of tlio rocolloctionfl of Egypt— First im- 
provoinciits in Paris— MalmaiHon too little — St. Clond taken — The Pont 
(lesArts — Biisinoss prescribed for mo by Honaparte — Pecuniary rouiu- 
noration — Tlie First ConsuPa visit to the Pritaueo — His exaininatioa of 
the pui»ila — Consular xiensions — Tragical death of Miackzin.ski — Intro- 
duction of vaccniiation — Itecall of the moinhors of the Constituent 
Ass(uably — TIk^ “canary" voluntcv^rs — Tronchot and Targid — Idb(*.ra- 
tion of the Austrian i)risouors— Longc-hainiJS and sacred music, — Annicx, 

Tiik (Instrufition ol’ inuu and tho coiiHkruntion ol.' inoinunnnts 
W(a'B two tilings jxirrcctly in unison in tlio miinl ot Ihuia- 
j)artt‘-. It may ho sai<I tliat his iiassion for inonunKuits 
almost (Ujuallod Ids jiassiou For Avar;^ but, as in all things 
ho dislikiul wliat was lilith*. and iinnui, so he. likiul vast, (‘.on- 
stnudiions and gn^at liatlihts. 4'ho sigld; of tlu^ (uilossal riiiuH 
of tlui monununits of Mgypt had not a litth^ (»,ontribvit(Hl to 
augimuit his natural ta,Hto for gr^^at stru(*,tur(*s. It was not so 
inuc.h th(^ inouunumts thoinsolvos that lu*. adininul, but tbo 
historic.u,] nuiolhuitions thoy ])or{)(‘triat(^, tluj gr(*at uann^s tboy 
(•,onH(»c,rat(h important (*vonts th(‘y attc^st. What slionld 
luA liav(^ o,arod for tlu^ column wldc.h w(‘, Ixdndd on our arrival 
in Al(»,xandria had it not boon 'Pomp(*y^H pillar? It is for 
UTtists to adndr(‘ or oonsrin^ its pniportions and ornanuuii-s, 
for nnui of lc‘arning to explain its inscriptions; but tlio mum? 
of Ihimpcy remhu’S it an objtud; of intcn*.st to all. 

Wlum cnd(‘avoring to sk(d;{‘.b Uha c.haracl.i^r of Bonaparto T 
ought to bav(‘. notie.cd bis tast(‘. for monunumts, for without 

’ 'Caki^ ))](MiHurc\ if you can, in residing your reiunm. The good sumdilion 
of my armies is owing to my devoting lo tlumi oim <»r two hours, in (‘very 
<Iay. When tlie. nmnf lily retiirns of my armi(‘H and of my tlis'ls, v^kii'h form 
twrutif (Jtirk ur(‘ sent to iiio, I give up every otlu^r oceoiial.lon in 

order to read llumi in dt'tail and lo ohst^rvt^ Uh^ dllhu'enee belw(‘en one 
njontiily return and anoUnir, No young girl (mjoys her novel so nme.li us I 
do tiieso returns I {Na\)oU]i)n to Jo^vpJiy 20Ui August, — ./^w f/Uiiwe, toiuc 
iii. p, PU5}. 
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this characteristic trait something essential is wanting to tlie 
completion of the portrait. This taste, or, as it may inox^e 
properly be called, this passion for monuments, exercised no 
small influence on his thoughts and projects of glory; yet it 
did not deter him from directing attention to public improve- 
ments of a less ostentatious kind. He wished for great monu- 
ments to perpetuate the recollection of his glory; but at the 
same time he knew how to appreciate all that was truly 
useful. He could very rarely be reproached for rejecting 
any plan without examination ; and this examination was a 
speedy affair, for his natural tact enabled him immediately to 
see things in their proper light. 

Though most of the monuments and embellishments of 
Paris are executed from the plans of men of talent, yet sorae 
owe their origin to circumstances merely accidental. Of this 
I can mention an example. 

I was standing at the window of Bonaparte’s cabinet, which 
looked into the garden of the Tuileries. He had gone oiit^ 
and I took advantage of his absence to rise from my chair, 
for I was tired of sitting. He had scarcely been gone a 
minute when he unexpectedly returned to ask me for a paper. 
^^What are you doing there, Bourrienne ? I’ll wager any- 
thing you are admiring the ladies walking on the terrace.” 

^^Why, I must confess I do sometimes amuse myself in that 
way,” replied I; ^^but I assure you, General, I was now 
thinking of something else. I was looking at that villanous 
left bank of the Seine, which always annoys me with the 
gaps in its dirty quay, and the floodings which almost every 
winter prevent communication with the Paubourg St. Gei'- 
main, and I was thinking I would speak to you on the sub- 
ject.” He approached the window, and, looking out, said, 
^^You are right, it is very ugly; and very offensive to see 
dirty linen washed before our windows. Here, write immedi- 
[itely: ^The quay of the j/tcoh de Natation iz to be finished 
during the next campaign.’ Send that order to the Minister 
of the Interior.” The quay Avas finished the year following. 

As an instance of the enormous difference which frequently 
appears between the original estimates of architects and their 
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CLOUD Fon THE FIRST 

>sequt^iJt JXocounts I may mention what oecmrre<X rehitiou 
the hahico oi; St. Cloud, hut I must iii-st aay word about 
i iiiiunu?i‘ ill wldch Bonaparte originally refusc^d after* 

rds took x^ossession of the Queen’s pleasui-e Mal- 
ison was rx suitable country residence-’! for Boiiaj a,s long 

lie rciuaiired content with his town apartments d' hittle 
xeiiibourj^ ; but that Guiisiilar baf/atelle was t<ycy ijoniimul in 
njiavison, with the spacious apartments in hlK’ Tuileries. 
e inhabitants of St. Cloud, well-advised, addrc^H«<'<^ peti- 
11 to tho legislative J'lody, praying that tli<^dr de.s(vrt(‘d 
it(3au niiij^lit be made the summer residence First 

nsul. Tlio x^^fition was referred to the Gove*! but 

nai>art(‘,, who was not yet Consul for life^ declared 

it so long;* as he was at the head of affaii-s, and;, inde.ed, for 
iTcuir aftoi-wards, he woidd aceex)t no national lUM'.oinjKmse. 
lue time jiftor we went to visit the x'>^^hacc fhc', iHth 

uuiiiire. l^omiparte liked it cxiuMnlingly^ hut ndl was in a 

of eoiii^dete dilapidation. It borci (wido.nt 1 1 units of tln^ 
vM)luti()n. The Ifirst Consul did not wish, as to biunhui 

> l>udg(‘t; of the State with his ex] ><^i ^J^es, jiud he 

,8 ahirmccl at the eiioi-inous sum rcuiuired i#<> nmdor St. 
)ud hiibilathle. Iflattery had not yo.t arrived n.tJ tin? degree 
X>roi]e4mi<ty wliich it subsequently nttai nod ; l>itt (W(ui tluui 
5 Hiitti‘n‘i*H boldly assured him he might take | jossc^ssion of 
Cloud i'eyr 25,()()'o francs. I told tlu'. First Con Mill Unit, (jon- 
.oring the*, ruinous state of the place, T could v'l*! uIaiu*, to say 
it tlu! (‘xj)imse would amount to more than 1,1500,000 francs, 
iiaxnirtc- determined to liave a ri^gular oshi 1 3iiat<‘. of the 
[uui.s<*., and it amounted to nearly 3,000,000. J I c‘- thouglil; it 
j'roiit Slim ; but as he had resolved to xnako Mt. Cloud his 
lidcmet^ lio gave orders for (jonnmnuiiiig thc^. I'lqiairs, the 
]>(mso. of win ell, independently of the frirnitii amounted 
0,0()(),0()C. So inueh for tlu^, 3,000,000 of tlie jx.rduUu*! and 
^ uri.OOO f raium of the •Butl:(!r(‘rs. 

Wlien i<lrst Consul c.onbmi jdatml tlic l>iiil<ling of tlu", 

lit (les A.rts wo Inula long (*onv(!rsatioii on t1i<»i subje-ct. I 
si'rvml tlia,t it would be miudi bel.hu' to build Idie liridge of 
me. “ ^Clio first object of monuments of this Icind/’ said 1, 
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is public utility. They require, solidity of appearance, and 
their principal merit is duration. I cannot conceive, General, 
why, in a country where there is abundance of line stone 
of every quality, the use of iron should be preferred.^’ — 
Write, said Bonaparte, “to Fontaine and Percier, the 
architects, and ask what they think of it.’^ I wrote and they 
stated in their answer that “bridges were intended for public 
utility and the embellishment of cities. The projected 
bridge between the Louvre and the Quatre-Nations would 
unquestionably fulfil the first of these objects, as was proved 
by the great number of persons who daily crossed the Seine 
at that point in boats ; that the site fixed upon between the 
Pont Neuf and the Tuileries appeared to be the best that 
could be chosen for the purpose j and that on the score of 
ornament Paris would gain little by the construction of’ an 
iron bridge, which would be very narrow, and which, from its 
light form, would not correspond with the grandeur of the 
two bridges between which it would be placed.^^ 

When we had received the answer of MM. Percier and 
Fontaine, we again had a conversation on the subject of the 
bridge. I told the First Consul that I perfectly concurred in 
the opinion of MM. Fontaine and Percier ; however, he would 
have his own way, and thus was authorized the construction 
of the toy which formed a communication between the 
Louvre and the Institute. But no sooner was the Pont des 
Arts finished than Bonaparte pronounced it to be mean and 
out of keeping with the other bridges above and below it. 
One day when visiting the Louvre he stopped at one of the 
windows looking towards the Pont des Arts and said, “ There 
is no solidity, no grandeur about that bridge. In England, 
where stone is scarce, it is very natural that iron should be 
used for arches of large dimensions. But the case is different 
in France, where the requisite material is abundant.^^ 

The infernal machine of the 3d Nivose, of which I shall 
presently speak more at length, was the signal for vast 
changes in the quarter of the Tuileries. That horrible 
attempt was at least so far attended by happy results that 
it contributed to the embellishment of Paris. It was thought 
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lore advisable for the Goveriuiieut to buy and pull down 
lie houses vvliieh had been iiijiirud by the machine than to 
it tliem be put under repair. As an example of Bonaparte’s 
iiind schemes in buildiuj; I may numtion that, boin<,^ one day 
t the Louvre,' lie ])oiuted towards St. (Jermain rAuxerrois 
ml said to m(‘, “ Tliat is wluu'u 1 will build an imperial 
treet. It sliall run from Inu'c to the Barricre du Tj'dne. 
t shall be a Imiidred feet broad, and liavc arcades and plain 
itions. This street shall bo the lincist in the world.” 

Tlie Balace of the Kinj^ of Konu^, which was to face the 
Vint d(*. Jemv and the Cliamp de Mars, would have been in 
ome nu*asurc isolat(ul from Paris, witli which, however, 
i was to be eonneetml by a line of palae(*H. Tb(‘.se were to 
xtend alon^^ tlie quay, and w(‘r(i d(*stined as sphmdid resi- 
ences for tlie Ambassadors of fonuj^ni s(>v(‘r(ugns, at least 
s long as tlnu'C should be any sovcundgns in Europe except 
rapoleon. Timijde of Glory, too, whicli was to o(*.(*-ii])y 

iie site of the Ohurc.b of la Made.hdm^, was neviu- iinislied. 
f the })lan of this mouunumt provc^d tlie n(‘e,(‘ssity wbieli 
hmaparte felt of consi.antly bolding out stimulants to Li,s 
olditu's, its ridinquisliment was at least a proof of hia 
dsdom. He who bad r(Histablish(ul religious worship in 
'ranee, and had nistored to its chistimitioii the Chnndi of the 
nvalides, whicdi was for a time imdamoiqdiOHed into the 
'emple ol: Mars, ror(‘.saw that aTcunpli* of Glory would give 
irth to a sort of paganism incompatible with the ideas of 
lie age. 

Tlie r(?colh‘ction of tlie magiiilhimit Niicropolis of Cairo 
reqmmtly rec.urn'd to HoiinpaHic’s mind. He liad admired 
liat (dty of the dead, whieJi h(‘ had partly c.ontribuU'd to 
(H)ph‘. ; and his design was to nuik(‘, at th(^ four (Uirdinal 
oinls of Paris, four vast (U'im‘te.ri(‘s on the plan of that at 
lairo. 

Bonapa]’U‘, detm'inimul thal; all tin', new streets of Barin 
honld be •!() f(M!t wide, a,nd provided witli foolqi.'ivmnents ; 
1 short, lie thought nothing too grand for tlie (milxdlisli- 
nmt of the capital of a e(nin(,ry whiidi lie wisluul to mako 
lie lirst in the world. Ni'xt l.n war, lie. regarded tin*, cmbel- 
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lishnient of Paris as the source of his gloryj and he never 
considered a victory fully achieved until he had raised a 
monument to transmit its niomoiy to posterity. He wanted 
glory j uninterrupted glory, for Prance as Avell as for himself. 
lIoAV often, when talking over his schemes, has he not said, 
^‘Bourrieiine, it is for Prance I am doing all this! All I 
wish, all I desire, the end of all my labors is, that my name 
should he indissolubly connected with that of Prance ! 

Paris is not the only city, nor is Prance the only kingdom, 
which bears traces of ISTapoleon’s passion for great and useful 
monuments. In Belgium, in Holland, in Piedmont, in all 
Italy, he executed great improvements. At Turin a splendid 
bridge was built over the Po, in lieu of an old bridge which 
was falling in ruins. 

Plow many things were undertaken and executed in Hapo- 
leon^s short and eventful reign ! To obviate the difficulty of 
communication between Metz and Mayence a magnificent road 
was made, as if by magic, across impracticable marshes and 
vast forests ; mountains were cut through and ravines filled 
up. He would not allow nature more than man to resist him. 
One day when he was proceeding to Belgium by the wa}^ of 
Grivet, he was detained for a short time at Little Givet, on 
the right bank of the Meuse, in consequence of an accident 
which happened to the ferry-boat. He was within a gunshot 
of the fortress of Charleinont, on the left bank, and in the 
vexation which the delay occasioned he dictated the following 
decree : A bridge shall be built over the Meuse to join 
Little Givet to Great Givet. It shall he terminated during 
the ensuing campaign.^^ It was completed within the pre- 
scribed time. 

In the great work of bridges and highways Bonaparte’s 
chief object was to remove the obstacles and barriers which 
nature had raised up as the limits of old Prance so as to form 
a junction with the provinces which he successively annexed 
to the Empire. Thus in Savoy a road, smooth as a garden- 
walk, superseded the dangerous ascents and descents of the 
wood of Bramant 5 tliiis was the pa.ssage of Mont C^nis a 
pleasant promenade at almost every season of the year ; thus 
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le Siinplon bow his licad, and Bonaparte might have 
^ 'J'liere are now no Alps/’ wiUi luoni reason than Louis 
said; ‘^'rinu’O ar(‘. now no Py n‘n(u‘,.s.” ^ 
li was tli(5 iniprunt (‘.oiilideiH'^e. whie.h Jionapiii*t(‘. repcjsiul 
1 that I was ol’teu ahirJiUMl at the responsibility it 
d 111(5 to iiKiur.- Ollhiial busiiniss was not the only 
that devolved upon me. .1. liad to write to the dictation 
; hirst (hnisul daring a grtiat part of the day, or to dec.h 
lis writing, which was always the most laborious ])iivt 
duty.’^ 1 was so (dos(‘.ly (iin ployed that I scariicly ever 
)ut; and wln^n by chancii I diiuid in town, I could not 
until th(5 very nioiiu'.nt of diinu^r, and 1 was obliged to 


tU'.rnioli (tomo iv. p. 1S7) flays on thifl Hutjoot, “ If you look closely 
(‘(mrso of human alTalrs you will inak(i sLranj^o discovoricis. For 
1 *, that th(^ Simplon Pass luiH coulrlhutcai as Hun^iy to Napoleon’s 
ality as tln^ immorous workfl dono in the roiijjn of tlio Fnipcror 
1 will fail to add to his.” 

tliis (auiruhmc.c the following inatructions for mo, wliich ho dictated 
>c, alTord Hnltl<'u^nt proof: - - 

. (htizon Hourricnin^ Hhall onon nil tin' lettnrH addn^swul to tlu^ Firat 
and proHcnt llnun to him tliroi^ limess a day, or oftoiicr in caflo of 
huflliu^HS. 'Tln^ hd.lers shall hi^ doposlUul in the (‘aljim^t wlum tljey 
im'd. Honrriiumo is to analyze all those whic.h are of siicondary inter- 
i wriU^ th(^ First (loiiHurs (hausion on each letter. Th<^ hours for prii- 
lh(U(d.ters shaU he, llrst, wlum th(' CJonsu) riseH; second, a quartor 
uir hidore dinner; and third, at el(‘v«m at night. 

Hts ifl to hav(^ tii4^ Hupi^rliiUmdenee of tln< nipograjdiioal otUco, and 
1ic(4 of 'rranslation, in wldeh ther(» flhall h(s a (huMuan and an lOnglish 
Everyday he flhall jjreHont to tlni Flrflt tloiiHuI, at the hourfl ahovo 
led, Uj(^ (h^rman and EngUflh Journalfl, togetlnu’ with a tranfllation. 
‘Hpfud to th(» Italian journalH it will only he lUKMJflsary to mark what 
■it (huiHiil ifl to reinl. 

He shall keep a reglHtoi* of a|)polnim(mtH to oHicefl tnuhu* (lov(‘rn- 
a H(u'ond, for anpoinlmentfl to jtnileial poHls; a third, for apjiolnt- 
to placi'ifl abroad; and a fourth, f<tr the situation.s of ree.<uvers and 
iiancial poflls, wlu^rii he is to jnseriht^ the nainefl of all Un^ iiidividualH 
.hi' Flrflt Oonsnl may reh'r to him. 'Plu'w^ n*/giHt.erH muHt he written 
iwn’hand, and muHt h(^ le'pt entirely pi'ivate. 

. Semnd. eorrespondeiuM*, and (he ditTereiit reports of Hurveillauco, 
iKWiddressed diresdiy to lloun’huuje, and tran.Hmitt(*d hy him to tho 
‘ Mm First (‘ouhuI, hy whom they will lu^ ludurne.d without the inter- 
nf any lldrd iiiirty. 

. 'riier<4Hhalf he a register for all that rehites to sc^eret extraordinary 
itnr('. Uourrienm^ flhall wriU^ tin* whoh* with hifl own hand, in order 
• huHlnesfl may he kept from the knowledge of any oiu\. 
i. lie shall deHpal<'li all the husInesH whle.h maybe ref(U’red t(i» him, 
rom (hti'/.en Ihiroe, 4»r from the <*ahlnet of the kMrst (lonsiil, taking 
arrimgc' everything so as to Ht'eure Heenuw. 

(H)gimd) “ noKArAitTic, First (JonsuL 
rifl Utth flerminnl, year VIH. 

(dd. April 

i Annex to this (hiapter. 
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run away imniLMliately aftt'r it. a iiaiiith, at iiiost, I 

went without JiouapartcH.o t in* ('ouh‘6ir I' raiiraisi*, )»n!. 1 was 
obliged to ndiirn at nine o'rltM'k. that in'in;.' ih*. hniir at 
which wc resiiin(‘d business. (’(U-visait, uiili \^ht«iu I was 
intimately aequainbal, eonslanlly «*s|ir<*.s.rii hjs aj.pn hrn^ 
sioiis about my health; but. m\ /isd earri^d nii' thrumbi 
every diliicuity, and during our stay at tin* “ruibuii-s I can. 
not express how ha])])}’ I was in rnjn\ iust the unrr..crvrd 
confidence of the man on whom the eyes dl all Ihirope wrfe 
fixed. So perfect was this eon}idi‘nee that Ihuiapaiie, neither 
as General, Consul, nor KmjM'ror, t‘ver gavt* lue an\ ti.Ketj 
salaiy. In money inatl<*rs we w<*re still tunirfuit :i : I itiok 
from hi.s funds what was iieei-ssarv to fi»dray my exju-nses, 
and of this Jluiiapartt^ m*ver tuiee aslo-d ne* bu* any aeeimnt . 

He often mentioiu*d his wislt to r» ;*.eueiali* pulilie eduea- 
tion, which lie thought was ill managed. The etmtral sehotds 
did not please him ; but In* eouhl mh wilhlndd his admuat iuu 
from the .Poly ttadiuic Scdiool, t he lim-st e •! .iblishiiient id i‘du 
cation that was ever founded, Init- which he atter\\ards r, polled 
by giving it a military organization. In only one roUejie of 
Paris the old system of slatdy was pri\ eivetl : this was the 
Louis-le-Graiid, whi(*h Inul riM’cived the nauM* of l*ritaiiee. 
The First Consul directed the Minister oi the interior to 
draw up a report on t.hat (‘stabli.shment ; amt he hnuself 
went to pay an nm^xpeeted visit to the Pritanee, ueeiunpanieil 
by M. Ij(‘ brim and Diiroe, He remaim*d there upwards of an 
hour, and in the eviming he. H]H>ke ti» me wbh mueh interest 
on the Rul)je(*.t of his visit. ‘‘Ho you know, Bourrienne,” 
said lie, “tliat 1 have. b(*en performing the duties of pro*, 
fessov ? “ You, (huHU’al ! ” — \b*s ! and f did not arf[uj( 

myself badly, 1 (uxanrnu‘d tin* pupils in the malhemafieal 
class; and I recolhs‘.ted enough of my Be/oni. to make some 
demonstratioim ladon^ tlumn I went e\ei\whc*rc% into tjje 
hedrooms and the dining-room. I tasted the soup, wlueh is 
better than we nscsl to have at Brienife. 1 must devote .smi- 
ous attention to piihlie, isliKsitiou and tlie mauageimml. of the 
colleges. The pujiils must liavi* a uni form. 1 observed .some 
well and others ill dre.s.scsL 'lliat will not ihu At euliegi% 
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^ ih(‘rc^ should be equality- I5ut 1 was iniicli 

-vitli tlto. pupils ui the Pritanee. I wish to know the 
i thoH<^ 1 i'xaniiiied, and I have desired Duroc to 
letu ho ini\ I will ^dve them rewards ; that stimu- 
Ln«r pcu.)j[>l<’- 1 will i)rovide for some of them/^ 

is suI)joet lloiuiparte did not confine himself to an 
‘Ikuuo. Alter consulting with the headmaster of the 
, lie grunted pensions of 200 francs to seven or eight 
ost clistinp^uislied pupils of the establisliinent, and he 
Ixree of tluuii iu the department of Jj'oreign Affairs, 
e title of diplomatic i>npilsd 

I liave just said respecting the First Oonsurs visit to 
ande i’cmiiuls me of a very extraordinary circum- 
i^hich arose out of it. Among the pupils at the 
tUcro was a son of Oeneral Miackzinski, who died 
niuhii* tlu^ banners of the Republic. Young Aliiick- 
is them sixtciim or seventeen years of age. Ho soon 
bh(i cc)ll(‘g(s cnUu’ed tlie army as a volunteer, and was 
corps rf‘vi(!W<^(l hy Bonaparte in the plain of Sahlons. 
oointtul out* to tli(» hhrst Consul, who said to him, “I 
ur fatlier. I'ollow liis examine, and in six months 
L b(^ irii <)ili<u‘r.” Six months elapsed, and Miackzin- 
to tilt*, thrst (lonsul reminding him of his promise. 
^(u‘ wjts rcdiUriHul, and the young man then wrote a 
h,t<u’ SLS folloWK : — 

sired nut (o prov(‘ myself worthy of iny father; I have done so. 
iis4»d llial. I .sboulil Ix^ uii ofheer in .six months; sovon hav(^ 
nee. Uistt proinim* was made. When you rcetsivc this lctU*.r I 
) inoiau 1 ramioL live tinder a Government the head of wliieh 
woi*(K 

VI iack z.iiisk i k{‘])t his word but too faitlifully. After 
;]h* aB()V(‘ l<»i.h*r to the Hirst Consul ho retired to liis 
and l>b*w out his bi*j tins with a pistol. A few duys 
■i trap^icuil t»veut Miaedezinskfs commission was trans- 
) his cuirpH, for Bona.parte had not forgotten him. A 
the VYur ()IIiee had caused the death of this proiuis- 

iMtitutloii of diplomatic x>nx>ils was originally suggested hy M. do 
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o- man. Eonaparte was much affected at the circum 
id he said to me, These Poles liave such refined 
f honor. . . . Poor Sulkowski, I am sure would have 
same.’^ 

commencement of the Consulate it was gratifyini^ 
N actively Eonaparte was seconded in the execution 
for the social regeneration of Prance : all seenii'd 
with new life, and every one strove to do good iis 
e a matter of competition. Every circumstance 
to favor the good intentions of the First Consul, 
on, which, perhaps, has saved as many lives as war 
ficed, was introduced into France by M. do Lian- 
d Eonaparte, immediately appreciating the value of 
isGOvery, gave it his decided approbation. At the 
e a council of Prizes was established, and tlie old 
of the Constituent Assembly were invited to return 
!. It was for their sake and that of the Iloyali.sts 
rirst Consul recalled them, but it was to please the 
whom he was endeavoring to conciliate, that their 
s subject to restrictions. At first the invitation to 
France extended only to those who conld prove that 
voted in favor of the abolition of nobility. The 
ligrants were closed, and committees were appointed 
^ate their claims to the privilege of returning, 
he commencement of the month of Germinal the 
ation of the army of Italy had proceeded with 
ictivity. The presence in Paris of the fine corps 
isular Guard, added to the desire of showing tlnun- 
in gay uniforms, had stimulated the military ardor 
respectable young men of the capital. Taking 
of this circumstance the First Consul created a 
volunteers destined for the army of reserve, which 
lain at Dijon. Pie saw the advantage of connecting 
mber of families with his cause, and imbuing them 
spirit of the army. This volunteer corps wore a 
form which, in some of the salons of Paris where it 
he custom to ridicule everything, obtained for tluim 
Line of caiiaries.^^ Eonaparte, who did not always 
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took this in vory ill part, and otten expressed 
his vexation at it. However, lu*. was gratilied to 
»*' ill the couiposition of this eorps a lirsb speoiiueii of 
«ol<liors ; an idea wliieJi he acted upon when he 
1 the ur<iorly geadannes in the ciuupaigii of Jena, and 
le orjgani/^nd tin* guards of honor alter the disasters of 
w. 

very action of his life l-lonaparte had some particular 
in viow. I rei‘oIloet his saying to nie one day, •M>our- 
, I cjauiiot yet venture to do anything against tlie 
ies • l)vit I will let tlunu set*, what 1 think of them. 
iTOw I shall havi* sonu*, husin(*,ss with Ahrial resp(‘eting 
gauization of ike*, eourt of Cassation. Target, who is 
(’.sitlont of that e,ourt, wo\dd not dedend Louis XVI. 
wlioiii do yo\i tliiiik I mean to appoint iu his ]>lace ? 
'roindicd;, who did dehmd tlu^ King. Tlu'.y may say 
Lliey pl(nts('. ; / mro ‘notP'^ Trone.lnd; was a[)[)oint;(‘,d. 
rly itbout tln^ saaiu*. tinn*. the First (joiisul, Ixdng in- 
1 of th(^ (nse.ape of (hni(‘,r{d Maek, sa,id to nn*., ‘‘ Maek 
) vvlicua*. 1 h‘- i)h‘n.seH ; I am not afniid of him. Hut I will 
u what 1 havi' luum tliinking, dMn’ns arc^, sonui otluir 
an <>ili(U‘i'S who wtw, prisomu's with Maek; n,mong the 
V in a. (Jount l)ieti’iehst(uu, who Ixdongs to a great fain- 
VicMiiuu I will lilxu’ate tlnnii all. At the moment of 
ig a caiui)aigti thin will have a good (dle.et. They will 
at I r(*ar notlung*; and wlio knows hut tins may pro- 
le .some adiiiinTH in Anstria.^^ Tin*, order for lilx'rating 
ustriaii prisom‘rH was imm(*.diat(*.ly (hispatehed. Thus 
n.rtcds ac.tH of generosity, as w(dl as his aets of sevenaty 
is cdioic.c*. of individuals, were all tlu^ result of dec^j) 
itioii. 

^ uii va.ry iup; al-tentiou to tln^ affairs of the (.Tovernmeut 
mni fi^Bt in ail in' <Iid. I Inwe aln^ady numliioned the 
, si nmltainMnis suppression of tin*, liorrihle (ioninunuora- 
if l.h<‘, moni.h td’ Jn.nmiry, and tln^ p(n*mission for tin*. 
1 of- the open’a balls. A measiin*. something similar to 

thlB, as on many ntlior onnaHlmifl, tho oyiiioism of l^onaparfco’s lan- 
o(m iiot acUiiH of a litoral trauBlation, 
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this was the aut-liorization t»t' lli«' IVstival (if 
whicili luicl beou fov^^olUm siiitM* K«*volat inn. Ih* ;,t ij,.. 

same time gave permission lor saen*(l miisie in ho poriornnMl 
at the opera. Thus, while in puhlie aets In* uiaiutaiioMi t ho 
observance oi' tin? Itepiihlituin ealeiidar, In* w.is terminal Iv 
reviving the ohl e.alemlar by seasons oi Irstivity, Shro\r 
Tuesday was marked by a ball, and Passi<Ui-avt‘i*k by proiae- 
iiades and concerts. 


[ANNFJX TO THE PUKirEUlSif <OLil*Th:H,] 

B ON A1 » A irr ITS HAND W li WISH 

A'pvo'pos of Napolecuds handwriting, we art* tenipfetl to 
make an extra(^t from a (*oniemporary — tin* Rnlnt Anj/irs's 
Gazetta ot 19th .January, ISS’J *-of a notit*t* of tin* Ahlu’ 
Michon’s work on tliis subjeel:, whieji may be of interest to 
the reader. 

Francis T. of Austria .said of Ids Hon-in-law aft»*r flir hulUf* of WaliT* 
loo; “I nlways thought, that man would ond hadly; In* wrot«^ i^noh a 
villaiious hautl.'’ And imh*«‘d it. hccann* so bad hh In 1 m* ahnoif wholly 
illcgibh*. If read al all it is by gtjMss, or that set'oui! «%it!hl uhlrh tin* 
“blind dorks” of the. Dead bett»‘r Olden are iHipnlurlv to \Hi\’ 

sess. jMiidi of it is re.prc'.seiiled hy blanks in the traiineriptiottH, and there 
are many words at the tran.slation of w*hieh by an e^tperi the well tried 
reader of mamiscript can only .shake a <louhtlng head, But iImh was not 
alway.s so. While he, was a subaltern of artillery, bin hand, nii hough 
never good, was at least lunnaii ;uui eh'ar and leglbh*. ’fhefe wa,*^ a »soi( 
of correspoudenee between it and bis simple, ilirej'i bearing of tbo’^e dn%^, 
when he disdaimsl personal ap]>earanee, nud the long, flat, '*tralghl tdaek 
hair partly hid and lenglhe.jusi tin* sallow faee, atid e\i*ivtjdng about bun 
was grav(‘, rmle, aus((*re, lie w.as nt»! horn to a had h.uid. ahliougU Hk** 
Lamartine, l^yruu, ami many other great men, he eoidd never leiun n» 
81)011; and after tlu‘ IKMi Bruinaire the laws of orthography hieotuiiu«b*il 
him tpiite as little as any others. Hut no mutter how had hi*) wrliiu ' 
was, “La plume entre h(vs mains,” as Laniartlne vijofr, ‘* nou«r vahu 
une (ipee,” 

In a recent publication, TA dt*. N tfjittdftiH t. tdttprVn mtn A*»T) 
iwre,” the Abbd Jean-Hippolyte. Miehou, a KrutdndogiHt, m he ralhi him 
self, makes an analysis of the Kmtjeror’s wHliiig: and elmriwierj ami a 
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clever and inLeresting book it is, due allowance being made for the eccen- 
tricities and occasional wildness of the specialist and expert, which in 
themselves are often amusing. Tlie Abbe maintains that it was the pas- 
sionate vehemence of his nature and his impenetrable dissimulation that 
broke out in the furious illegibility of his writing, and conquered the 
earlier habits of his pen, which still sometimes re-appeared in the Eng- 
lish exercises which he wrote at St. Helena with Las Cases. One of the 
most remarkable facts is that the change for the bad took place rapidly 
when the Corsican Captain Bonaparte of 1792, “ who distinguished him- 
self so much at the siege of Toulon,” became the Erench General Bona- 
parte. Carlyle brought his French Revolution to a close with the “ whiff 
of grapeshot” on the steps of St. Koch, on the 13th Vendemiaire (5th 
October, 1795); and it is, curiously enough, from General Bonaparte’s 
skilfully garbled draft report of that day, when he really entered on the 
scene, that M, Michon first has occasion to demonstrate the complete 
graphic change. Thenceforward his writing altered but little. Compar- 
ing the manuscript of the Memorial de Sainte llel'ene with this draft 
report, it is evident at a glance that the general and the fallen emperor 
are one. But the primitive man Bonaparte has disappeared in both. 
Frankness has vanished; letters become confused, lopped, strangely 
scamped, often replaced by formless scratches which are utterly illegible. 
The pen, says the Abbe, seems to swallow the words, which have to be 
divined. It is a hidden hand. This was a natural result, says this biog- 
rapher, in an arch-conspirator against everything, who had above all to 
rely upon profound dissimulation and absolute impenetrability. Men 
who can hold their tongues show this peculiarity in their writing; for 
the writer is the slave of the thinker. M. Michon has seen many myste- 
rious hands; but the true sphinx appears in Kapoleon’s alone, from the 
day when his comprehensive glance showed him the mastery of Europe, 
and he began to combine those plans which astonished the world. Fine 
gladiolate” strokes, which sometimes terminate almost every word, 
indicate that marked finesse which,. allied to his powers of concealment, 
made the complete diplomatist who shows himself in the tortuous, horri- 
bly serpentine, abnost spiral lines of his writing, which Talleyrand, the 
king of negotiators, never surpassed. These accusing undulations betray 
his Italian nature, and recall the sinuous gliding of a snake through the 
grass, or trace darkly the underground, molish, diplomatic ways. Some- 
times they are so sudden as to resemble the doublings of a hare. 

Napoleon’s passionate nature, to which his microscopic historian at- 
tributes many of his gigantic mistake.s, always acted on first impressions 
when it broke through the habitual firm calm to which he ever tried to 
school himself. It is true it gave him tenfold force; but had his mar- 
vellous head always governed, he would have taken the logical course 
of the situation and become the Washington of France. This mighty 
struggle of the head with the heart shaped the whole of his fateful his- 
tory, and is shown to this student of hh writing by the constant mixture 
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of upright -witli s]o])ing l<*U<‘r.s. In infiiuarf' with (liis siijn is 

the extreme variability of the bei^^lbt t»f lii«' h'ttrrs, im!it-ai«*s i(rcat 

mobility of impressions, “This soul nf (ire \\,t^ volatile* as a llanie.” 
The faculty of thou'^htwaH in continual fenuetbat ion. 'fhe imajLcinal.ion 
soars witli th(‘ hm^^ stroke of a */. 

But the volcanic portitui of his clmraoiiT wouM have h»*en <’ontrt>lleil 
had it not been fora x)artial orjjtanit* lesion of the hrain. nhieh is tin* true 
key to tlui great dissonaiu'e of his acts lie hiiUM-lf said (hut it was at 
8t. Ihdena), “he got‘S mail who sh-eps in a Im*< 1 of kijigs;” atnl it was 
this cerebral ah(U-ralion whieli, eoiuiiiniiig with his headstrong passion, 
led him constantly to declare war within I went \ four hums against tin* 
first conn M‘; to divorce a wife he loved: to pio]»os«‘ a kiie'jiom of ilayli 
to Louis X VI I L : or to take a million of nioii into i he steppos nf Ihissia. 
Chfiteaiihriand said of tin* Napoleotiii* ideas, “ i//e ti'itu jait tut dh/a 
enfantp^ but tin* menial tleiangenimd was made plainer to tin* Ahho liy 
the appan‘nlly uueonseioiis leaps and honmL of tin* imperial pen, suid 
especially by the strange ahnottnai form and e\e«*s‘d\e <lr\elnpiiii*Mi of 
the letter p in Na]»oleon's writing, "riie histmiiu lualnlains that the 
writing of all the. partially tlerang**d whteh In* ban examined exldhihv 
.some similar terrihh* sign, which he calls ** ht p*tit> hth." This “sign’’ 
gener.ally consists of a nervoui, di'‘oril« red, niinaiai stroke, whi«*h fall.s 
fatally and spont.atieosisly frotn the pen. I’.ise.il, whose imagination was 
so out of gt‘ar that he alway-. s.iw an ahys^ y.iuning at his siile, and 
whose wg'iting in his lat(*r year.^ NajHileon's mnni resemh)<*s, tiseil an 
cxtravjigaiit and accusing tj. 

The e](^'lr-ht^'lde(lness and prei*isiun of the (h'ucr.il whose whole art of 
war culininahsl in lanbig (he sfiongcsi af a partienhir point * is shown by 
his often using a fnssh paragiaph fora fresh idea, and in tin* piidiislon 
of space and light he!wi*en tin* lincH, the womI^, and often hetw< «-n the 
letters of his earlier handwriting. Bur (In* Inltihion, the eagle eye wlileh 
(‘.nahled him ahvays to seize tlnn point of emn'enii.tlnm. U iiianifeHled by 

I Almost all generals wish to he wtrotig tt|H«n one, am! that the deeihlve, 
point. When^ good ami had generals nmially flHIer m ni soleeiingtha! point. 
Thus at the hegimtitjg of the Ihoo cainiiaik'n hi»lh Midas ainl Napoleon 
wished to h(^ strong on tin* dej isive pdid, t»nl Mrhci helived that pnint to l>n 
in front of liim, while Nnpoh‘on plac«'d tlmt j«4nt iKddml Melas, eutfnig (dm 
otT from his huso. At Marengo. Natadeott mtirly nilnetl htmwolf In Ut*ing 
ilonbtfnl wlnnn tin* ileidsive point vvai«, and »»o i^mdltig off BeNuix, while 
Midas wisely ruHlied at him. Ihittmg the deidnlve tadnt at Marengo, and, 
with most generals, .Mehw would have w'on BeitnluN sense in rrfmning 
hefore ordereii, saved the day. Miinv iuHtanci'H omild In* given, hut !hm in a 
oomnion mistalos as if atip general wd».hed to l»e wraiK \Vi*Ihngton was not 
c<‘rtiam ahout> tin^ deeisive point al \S Jiteihw*, and hh kept pari of his fort'e 
URolcsH at Hal, w'hlle no man winhed more u* Im* strong on one, and that the 
di'.eisive, ))oinl. thnierals often make themmdveH weak eunywhere by p«mt« 
mg troops ewerywhere, in «*rder (hat they nmv eoneeiif rate in tiim* to ho 
strong on atiy point, hnl this jh an i‘rror of • tth ulttiittu imt of nit* tiiittu. d'he 
trim sidi'ction of tlie doi'isive point in the mark of a gjMid general, ami if .N'a* 
poloon had aspeoialty, it wmh rather a tmidnnnv to risk nnndi and grasp at 
evmwthiiig, than any spoimd wisli i4» U* strong on citm mdnt, Hi*n llamU u 
p. j4d, for an nxanipln. 
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die frctiuent. S(‘p:iniMou of the letters in his words. Like IVlazarin, too, 

runs several words together: a mark of tiio diMluetive logician, of th<^ 
positive, practical man who tends rapidly and directly towards the n‘ali- 
zation of his aims. Ills strong will, his masterful and d<;spotic iiature, 
are denoted by the forcible mauiuu- in which he cn>ss(‘.s his i high up. 
Woude.rful tcmaeity is shown by tint “ harpoons,” or horizontal pot-hooks 
whicli ternunat(‘ the last strokes of many words: llwy are, as it W(u‘(^, the^ 
(daws of the (‘agle. A profusion of club-lik<^ strokes shows indomitable 
re.soliil.ion and obstinacy, whiidi may lx*, semi to have l)(*.en intracdahU*. by 
tli(^ impl;u*ahl(‘ hardness and angular rigidity of the whoh* writing, 'rin; 
dash of nmanuess which was always pn^sent in tin* man who gave a, nanu^ 
to ‘‘caporal ” tobacco is shown in th<‘ liltl(^ ci'ooks winch .son)<*tim(>s (‘oiu- 
mcnce or ti‘riuiuai.(‘. the hM.ter a/., and in his siguatiu'i', whicdi was not 
royal like lliat of iionis XIV. Unl-il he iKstaim* Kmpm'or h(^ ahvay.s 
wroti^ his muii(‘ liudna- or lUniaTarUt^ or alihreviaUni it HP. Aftm*- 
wards he wrote NdPolr.onov N P. 

i he iHinuu'ous fa(!simib*s of signature's, monograms, and spi'idimuis of 
writing attach a speiual value to M. Mielioii’s hook, and Mu'y ar«‘ a<’coTii- 
pauied not alone by his own vh'Ws but by those of (lu' <h‘rma’u “grapliol- 
ogisi. II(?nz(*., ()m\ Irom tlu^ Momovutlj looks, tin* ;\bh«i says, as if 

tin*, hand hdt the grip of Hudson liowe; and t.lu'iM' is much thai is melaii- 
eholy ill aiioMier — Mut jirofoundly diseouragi'd, ulh'idy bealen, misspelt 
ami liideinpherahle rough scrawl of his submission In tlu* Prince Hegent, 
writhm in the island of Aix on the Mth of July, IHin. 'IMu* next day Ih^ 
surrmiileri'd himself at Uoehefort toOaptaiii MaiVlam! of tlu^ HvllvrophouJ 


} A fjK^simile t)f abdieatien of Honaparto in IHM will Ix^ fmmd in the 
tliiKl volumo of tins Work, and, like tlu' note of his HubmisHion mmitioiuxl 
iil)«)ve, IxUrays manihvst trae.es of the dlsagrixMihle nature of the task. 

We may, at I bo risk of Irrelm'anoe, perluip.s <inot.(Mi contrary hiNlani'e in 
tlnM‘:is(M)f (uie ()f Boniiparte’s l)i(»gn^ .-Mr. Riiskin was on om* (wea^ 

b> a frnmd tlu^ original manuNeripts of si'veral of S(‘otl’M iiov(\ 1 h. 

I tliink, be sajd, taking down one of tlnmi, “ tlmtt ln^ mo.st ijnxdous of all 
IS tins. It. i.s n Hoott- was wril.lng tliis book whmi the tnuvs of his 

nun <^am(^ upon him. Do you sei^ the beimtifnl handwriting? Now look, an 
I turn towards tln^ mid. Is the writing one jot less l.(>autlfMl? Or an^ Ihen^ 
more erasiiriw than before? Tliat hIiowh how a man can, and Hliould hear 
adversity. 


CHAPTEE XXXV. 
1800. 


The Memorial of SU Helena — XVlII.’s first letter to Bonaparte - 
Josephine, Hortoiise, and the Faubourg St. Germain — Madame Bona- 
parte and the fortune-teller — Louis XVIII. ’s second letter— Bonaparte's 
answer — Conversation respecting the recall of Louis XVIII. — Peace 
and war — A battle fought with pins— Genoa and Melas — Realization 
of Bonaparte’s military plans— Ironical letter to Berthier — Departure 
from Paris — Instructions to Lucienaud Cambaccrcs — Joseph Bonaparte 
appointed Councillor of State — Travelling conversation — Alexander 
and Ca3sar judged by Bonaparte. 


It sometimes happens that an event which passes away un- 
noticed at the time of its occurrence acquires importance from 
events which subsequently ensue. This reflection naturally 
occurs to my mind now that I am about to notice the corre- 
S])on deuce which passed between Louis XVIII. and the First 
Consul. This is certainly not one of the least interesting 
passages in the life of Bonaparte. 

But I must first beg leave to make an observation on the 
Mew.orial of St, Helena. That publication relates what Bona- 
parte said respecting the negotiations between Louis XVIII. 
and himself 5 and I find it necessary to quote a few lines 
on the subject; in order to show how far the statements con- 
tained in the Memorial differ from the autograph letters in 
my possession. 

At St. Helena Hapoleon said that he never thought of the 
princes of the House of Bourbon. This is true to a ciu-tain 
point. He did not think of the princes of the House of 
Bourbon with the view of restoring them to their throne ; ])nt 
it has been shown, in several parts of these Memoirs, that lie 
thought of them very often, and that on more than one 0(*.c‘,a.- 
sion their very names alarmed hira.i Tlie substance of the 


J The Mmorkd states that A letter was delivered to the First Consul bv 
Lebnin. who received it from the Abbe de Montesquieu, the secret agent (if 
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letters giv^en in the Memorial of St. Helena is correct, 
ideas are nearly the same as those of the original letters. 
3^ lit it is not surprising that, after the lapse of so long an 
iiiterval, ISTapaleon^s memory should somewhat have failed 
Ho we vex*, it will not, I presume, be deemed unimpor- 
■to^Tit if I present to the reader literal copies of this corre> 
Sj>or»dence, tog-ether with the explanation of some curious 
circumstances connected with it. 

The folio wiixg is Louis XVIlI.^s letter: — 

February 20, 1800. 

SiK — Whatever may be their ai:)pareiit conduct, men like you never in- 
sp>ire alarm. You have accepted an eminent station, and I thank you for 
Ixa-vlng done so. You know better than any one how much strength and 
X^ower are requisite to secure the hapx^iness of a great nation. Save 
^I'ance from her own violence, and you will fulfil the first wish of my 
Ixcart. Kestore tter King to her, and future genei-ations will bless your 
memory. You will always be too necessary to the State for me ever to 
able to discharge, by important appointments, the debt of my family 
£i.nd myself. (Signed) Louis. 

The First Consul was much agitated on the reception of 
Llxis letter. THough he every day declared his determination 
t;o have nothing to do with the Princes, yet he hesitated 
ether or ixo he should reply to this overture. The 
Tiximerous affairs which then occupied his mind favored this 
Ixesitation. Josephine and Hortense conjured him to hold 
oxxt hope to tHe King, as by so doing he would in no way 
pledge himself, and would gain time to ascertain whether 
Ixe could not nltimately play a far greater part than that of 
IVTonk. Their entreaties became so urgent that he said to me, 
These devils of women are mad ! The Faubourg St. Ger- 
XTxain has turned tlieir heads ! They make the Faubourg tlie 

till© Bourbons in. r*aris.’^ This letter, which was very cautiously written, 
ssxid : — 

You are long delaying tho restoration of my throne. It is to be feared 
'yovt are siiffoviiig favorable inomenls to escape. You cannot secure the hap- 
X>iriess of France without me, and I can do nothing for France without you. 
XTasten, tlien, to Tia.me the oitices whicli you would choose for your friends.’* 
The answer, ISTitpoleon said, was as follows: — 

have received your royal highness’s letter. I have always taken a 
lively interest in your misfortunes, and those of your family. You must not 
bliink of ap})earin^ in France; you could only return here by trampling over 
sx Imiidred thousand dead bodies. I shall always be happy to do anything 
tdiat can alleviat.e your fate and help to banish the recollection of yoi^r 
ixiisfortunes.” — JOourrienne. 
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guardian angel of the royalists ; but I care not ; I will have 
nothing to do with thein/^ 

Madame Bonaparte said she was anxious he should adopt 
the step she proposed in order to banish from his luind all 
thought of making himself King. Tliis idea always gave rise 
to a painful foreboding which she could never overcome.^ 

In the First ConsuPs numerous conversations with nie lie 
discussed with admirable sagacity Louis XVIII.’s propjositiou 
and its consequences. ^^The partisans of the Bourbons/’ said 
he, “ are deceived if they suppose I am the man to play 
Monk’s part.” Here the matter rested, and the King’s hitttn* 
remained on the table. In the interim Louis XVIII. wrote 
a second letter, without any date. It was as follows : — 


You must have long since been convinced, General, that you i)osseHH 
my esteem. If you doubt my gratitude, fix your reward and mark out 
the fortune of your friends. As to my principles, I am a frenchman, 
merciful by character, and also by the dictates of reason. 

No, the victor of Lodi, Castiglione, and Areola, the coiujuoror oF Kaly 
and Egypt, cannot prefer vain celebrity to I’eal glory. But you are lo^iu"- 
precious time. We may insure the glory of France. I say be<%ausc I 
require the aid of Bonaparte, and he can do nothing without ino. 

General, Europe observes you. Glory awaits you, and I am imnaMent 
to restore peace to my people. (Signed ) Louis. 


This dignihed letter the First Consul suffered to roiuiiin 
unanswered for several weeks; at length he pro])o,s(vl to 
dictate an answer to me. I observed, that as tho Kiu'-'’s 
letters were autographs, it would be more proper tha.t lie, 

should write himself. He then wrote with his own luuul tlie 
following: — 


^ compliments 

You must not seek to return to France. To do so von innsi i mimd.. 
over a hundred thousand dead bodies. ^ ' Sample. 

Pwis, weut\t th.rume to coiL i la.iies ..f 

Villeneuve, who lived in the Rue de T l^Fndiuno 

destiny as follows: You are ” said r? ‘-’r I’ovealod her 

will become still greater He\vm C4oucraI, who 

you, and you wiUI ooourw 4atton to 

short time.” - Boun-ihu,^ Franco ; but it will bo only for u 
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Saci*ifice your interest to the repose and happiness of France, and 
history will render you justice. 

I am not insensible to the misfortunes of your family. I shall learn 
pleasure, and shall willingly contribute to insure, tlie tranquillity of 
'^oxxr retirement. (Signed) Bonapakte. 

ZETe showed me this letter, saying, What do you think of 
t is it not good ? He was never offended when I pointed 
to him an error of grammar or style, and I therefore 
^j^lied, to the substance, if such be your resolution, I 
nothing to say against it: but,’’ added I, “I must make 
'ixe observation on the style. You cannot say that you shall 
with pleasure to msure, etc.” On reading the passage 
'Vei' again he thought he had pledged himself too far in 
cLy ing that he looidd ivillingly contribute^ etc. He therefore 
cox*ed out the last sentence, and interlined, “ I shall contribute 
pjleasure to the happiness and tranquillity of your retire- 

Tlae answer thus scored and interlined could not be sent 
and it lay on the table with Bonaparte’s signature affixed 

3 it. 

3ome time after he wrote another answer, the three lirst 
£trag:raphs of which were exactly like that first quoted 5 but 
tilne last paragraph he substituted the following: ‘‘lam 
ot; d'tzsensihle to the misfortunes of your family ; and I shall 
with yleq.sure that you are surrounded with all that can 
'^'ThtT'ihute to the tranqibillity of your retirementP By this 
xecLiis he did not pledge himself in any way, not even in 
'"ox'cfls, for he himself made no offer of contributing to the 
L'a>riq[xiilUty of retirement. Every day which augmented his 
ower and consolidated his position diminished, he thought, 
Ye cliances of the Bourbons ; and seven months were suffered 
•> ixuterveiie between tlie date of the King’s first letter and 
XG answer of the First Consul, which was written on the 2d 
"erxd-einiaire, year TX. (24th September, 1800) just when the 
Soxx ^ress of Luneville was on the point of opening. 

Some days after the receipt of Louis XVIII. ’s letter we 
walking in the gardens of Malinaison; he was in good 
xxxxiorj for everything was going on to his mind. ^^Has iny 
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wife been saying anything nion* in ymi iihnui, Uu^ Ihair- 
bons?’^ saitl In*.. — (n*iirr:il/' “ Ihit. wlicu you cnn. 

vt‘rsn with hm* ynii (*niH*ur a liUh* in Imr npiiiituis, uu‘ 

why you wisli tin* Ihuiriiniis i»:n‘k ? \h>u huvn nn iiitt‘n‘st 
in tluur rnturii, nntliing to nx|M'ct. irnai llinm. Wniv l;niiily 
rank is not high mnugh ti» nuabh* y*»u tn <»btain any 
post. ^'ou wniild b«‘ nnlhiiig uiuhu* tln-m. 'Djinii-ih llw 
j )at roll ago, oT M. do ('harubnuas \ nu gut tin* apjuhiitiuiul nf 
Seon*tary of L(*gation at Stullvgn-t; but lunl it ut>t, Ihmmi Ihr 
the (duLng«* you would havn ivmaiurd all yniv lib* in that nr 
sonu‘ interior post,. ,I>i<l ymi nvrr know uim ri^a* by their 
own merit under kiiig^s V J'lvervthing depi-mbi <m larth, rnn- 
neetuuij lortum*, and intrigue, rhidjn* things more a<MMU’aii‘ly ; 
roihsd; inort' luai.urely on tin* future.*' “(h*in*r;d,” replieil I, 
“I am (piit.e of your opinion on om* p4>int. I never remived 
gift, phuug or faA'or rroiu the llourhoti-; ; and I have not. {he, 
vanity to b(di(»ve tliat I sliouhl ever iiavi- aitaiiied any iinjMjr- 
taut a{)pointineid.. Itut- you must, md forget, that, mv nnud- 
natiou as Secua-tary of fa^gation at Stuttgart, preefdntl the 
overthrow (d' tin* llinine t»ul\ ly a lew days; and 1 c-ainint, 
iiihuy from what i(»ok plaee under rirennistants*-; unfort unately 
too (‘.(‘vtain, what inigld. have Itajtpened in the reverse easts 
Besi(h‘s, I a.ni not aet.ualed by per.son.al feeling.s; I e(m.sidt*r 
not iny own iuten*sts» but those td' France. I wish yo\i t.n 
hold th(i reins of government, as long as yn\\ live; bid. you 
hav(^ no e.liildren, and it is liderably i*ertain that, you will 
h;iv(‘. none by flosephine. \\diai. will betsum* of us wln-u you 
ar(‘, goin^ ? talk tif the futiin ; but what will be tlie 

futarii fait* of France? I have idfeii Insinl you say that, your 

brot.lnu's art‘ not ” \’on are right/* said Im, abjaiptly 

ini.errupt.ing nns “If I do md. live lldrty years to complete 
my work you will have a bmg seih‘!i of civil wars after my 
death. M y lu-otlicr.s will nf*t siut h'raiiee ; you know wliat. 
tli(‘y a.re. A violent (‘tmtiiet will fherrdorc* urisi* annmg t.ht* 
most distinguislH*d gent-rabs 4*ai‘h of whom will think himself 
entitled to siU'ceed me,** ** Wt'lb (leinu’ah why not take, 

imguis to obviates tin* mi.sfdijef you bu'csei*?*' “J)tj you 
imagine I do not t.liink of it? Ihit look at tin* dillieultieH 
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;and in my way- How are so acquired riglits and 

al results to be secured a.^aiiisb the efforts of a family 
to power, and returning* witlr 80,000 emigrants and 
fiuence of fanaticism VVJiat "would become of those 
)ted for the death of the IK-ing • — the men who acted a 

cuoiis part in the RevoKition -the national domains, 

luultitude of things that ha.ve been done during twelve 
* Can you see how far i'e-acbion would extend ? — 

ral, need I remind you tfieit Louis, in his letter, guar- 
the contraxy of all you apprehend ? I know what will 
ir answer; but are you not a>ble to impose Avhatever 
ions you may think fit ? Graxut what is asked of you 
b that price. Take three or four years ; in that time 
ay insure the liapjhness oif Pruirce by institutions con- 
)le to her wants. Custom. a.nd luabit would give them a 
which it would not be easy to destroy ; and even sup- 
such a design were entertained.^ ft could not be accom- 
1. I have heard you say it is wished you should act 
rt of Monk ; but you well know the difference between 
n*al opposing the usurper* of a* crown, and one whom 
T and peace have raised aloove the ruins of a subverted 
, and who restores it volruitax'ily to those who have 
ccux3ied it. You are w^ell aware what you call ideology 

ot again be revived; and. know what you 

ing to say ; but it all axuouixts to nothing. Depend 
t, the Dourbons will think they have reconquered their 
;ance, and will disj^ose of it as they jdease. The most 
jdedges, the most ]xositiv^e promises, will be violated, 
but fools will trust tlienx. IVFy resolution is formed ; 
)ro let us say no more on hlie srubjoct. Dut I know how 
^vomen torment you. Let; them mind their knitting, 
ive me to do what I think xdght.^^ 

L*y one knows the adage, Si uis pacem para helium. 
onax^arte been a Tjatin scholar lie would x^mhably have 
m 1 it aud said, Si paoem. While scok- 

ostahlish x^acilic relations witli tlio x^owers of Europe 
Lrst Consul was x^i't^paring to strike a great blow in 
As long as Genoa held out, and Massena continued 
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;!so 

ni*nap;ii’tj‘ did imt, drspaii* cd' tlif Anslriitiis in 

Ui‘isr iiidtls wliirh n<d. four v»‘ara Induvr had hmi tlir srtaics 
(d’ his sucta*ss. H<' r<‘s<dvt'<i ar^srnihlr an armv <d’ n‘s\‘rva 
at I)ij<»n. \Minn‘ tlu*n‘ was {)r«n-inii:d y iM»thiiiLi: hn rnsitiul 
(‘V(a'vthini(. At tliat [n-rind (d’ iii:; lilr th»‘ l<atility of his 
ima,i*-inati(Hi and tin* vlyna-nj’ liis 'naiins must ha vjMMininiamhsl 
tin* juliuiratdou <d' rvmi his hit t (*iirmi<*s. I was a.sloi^ 
islmd at. tin* (Intails int«> wliiidi In* rntrif*(|. While* i*vm*y 
monu‘iit wa.s nut^rnssntl hy tin* nn».‘d iiujMirtaid «h‘cu pataoiis In*, 
snut frain'S in tin* imsjdlal ni‘ Mnni St. Ih‘rnard. 

Whnu In* saw that his aiany nt rnsri‘v«* waa t<»rtiuni;*, and 
(‘V»*rythiufj; was pdiu^ nu tn Iiis likiint;. In* sai«l t«» mn, ** I linjiu 
U) fall an ilm n-ar nf .Mnlas hnjdn* In- is awan* I am in Italy 
. . . that is h* say. prnvhlnd (h-ima Indds <ml. [hit MA.ssihN'A 
is dniVinlin;^ it.'' 

On tin* ITtli nf Man-jj, ill a iinunnnf fd’ payrty am] f^^ond 
]nnjn»i\ In* dt*sir»‘tl an* !«» unndl < djam-hani'.*; ip-nai, map of 
Italy, lln lay dnwu upnu it. ami ih ar«-d nn* tn dn liknwisi*. 
Hn tln-n stm-k iui<» it jdns, tin* In-ad td' wliirh wm* t.ip])i‘d 
with wa.K, snim* n-d and siuar hhn-k. I '.i!»'Ul]y (druTV(‘d hiiii, 
and awaitt'd with nn lifth* rurin.dty tin* r»*.sult td' this plan nf 
nain jiaiipi. )m had ‘;falitun*d flu* nm*my’.s cnrp.s^ and 

drawn up tin* pins with r»*il hnatis eui tin* pidiits wlmn* In* 
lntpe*d tn hrim.^ liis own trnnps, In* said In nm, *’ Wlmrn dn ynu 
lliink 1 shall h»*at, Mnlan ? " ** li(»w tin* d«*\'il nlinuhl I 
knnw ? Why. Intik ln*rn, ynu fnn| ! Mt*las in at. Ah'ssan- 
dria, with his hrathpiaricrs. ddmrn In* will muiain until 
(intnni surrnndnvs. Hi* lias in .\h*ssandria his mana'/inns, his 
hnsjdtals, his arlillnry, and his rn-*n-rvf‘S. Ch‘ns?iin*-; tin* Alps 
]n‘n* (‘pcdiit in| 4 : In tin* jtrnal Mnni St. lh*rnard) 1 .shall fall 
upnn M<*las. mil, nif Ida mmmnnirat inu i with Aimtria, and 
mi*nf, him Imm in tin* plains nt Snrivia" ipkn-iiin a mel jdn at. 
San Oiuliann). Mndifitt tliat. 1 Inukntl nn ihis mainruvre* ed' 
pins as nn*rn pa*dinn*. In* addn* . smI tii mi* .snmi* id' his usual 
<*nmpUun*nts, sunli us fned, ninny. I’li*., and th**n prnmndnd tn 
dumnnstraU* his plans mnrn nh-arly nn tin* map. At tlm 
(‘Xpiratinn nf u (|narinr nf an Itnur wn man; I fnl(h*d up tlm 
map, and thuuj^dit mt imna* td' tin* maitt'r. 
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T^oiir months aft.or this, wlinri 1 \va« at San Giuliano Avith 
l ',(»napa,^te^s port folio and dt‘spiit(‘,lu's, Avl)i(di I had saved from 
the, rout which had taken place, (hiving the day, and when 
tluit very evenit^g I Avas writing at Torre di Galifolo the 
bulletiii of thcj ha.ttle to Na.pol(H)n-s di(*,tation, I frankly 
avowed, my admiration of his military plans. He hiinseU' 
smiled at the a<^curaey of his own fonisiglit. 

The IPirst Consul was not satisii<‘.d with General Berthier as 
War Minister, and lui su[)e.r.s(‘d(Ml him hy Carnot,^ who had 
given great proofs of lirmiiess and integrity, but who, never- 
theless, was no favorite of P>ona])art(^, on account of his de- 
eidcnl republican prine.iph's. ih'rtliier Avas too slow in carry- 
ing out the measurers ordi'.red, and too lenkmt in the payment of 
])ast (dxarges and iu iicav (ioiitracts. Ga, mot’s appointment took 
])la(uA oil tlie 2d of April, 1.800; and to console Bmthier, Avlio, 
lie knew, was more at home iu tlu^ e.a,m[) than in the office, he 
die,tat(xcl to mo. tlui following letbn* for him: — 

Pauis, 5(7 Aprily 1800. 

()iTi;<:njK-GrKNi']iiA r. — Th(^ niillUiry lab^ntfl oC whicli you havo. given so 
many proofs, and t he conrukunMUif t.h(‘ (ioviM’nnwnt, call yiAu to Uua coni- 
rnund of an army. During Uu^ wilder you hnvi} re-or(/anizn<l the War 
Di'part.mciid;, and you have proviih'd, as far as cliTunislaiK^es would t)er~ 
niit, for t.he waul.s of our arinh's. During the? spring and suinmcir it must 
h<‘ your task to lead our troops to v'u'tory, whiidi is tlu^ effectual incana oi 
ohtaliuiig peuee au<l eonsolidaUng the K(‘pul)Ue. 

Bointparte Ifiujghed lu'.artily Avliile ho dictated this epistle, 
(‘speidally when luj uttt'.red th(‘, Avord which I luivo marked in 
it.alie.s. J^orthitn* S(di out for Dijon, wIku’i^ ho c.ommemuul the 
formation of thn army of r(*Hmw(\ 

Tin*. Ooiisuh'tr Constitution did not empoAV(‘.r the First 
C-onsul ho comiujind jui army out of tlu^ tiu’ritory of Fraiuu'. 
l>ona,])n/rto tlnua*. ftire wished to k(‘(‘]> siunad; his loug-project(ul 

J Tliero Avoro spr‘oial reusous fnr Hh' nnpointnuait of (Jarnot. Bortht^r 
was r<Miniro(l with lii.s uuiKtcr in Italy, wtiie ('arnot, wlio had ho long rnhul 
t.lio anuioo of the K.(»piil)!i(% wsm hel.lcr lit tod to inlluciKUi Monsui, at thin 
tiuK^ advfnioiiig into <a*riiiany, (’aniot ijr()hal>l.y hiKilled the main ohjecd, 
of hiH ai>xn-'uiitinoiit when h<( Wim Kent to Mor(‘au, and HueccaMhul in gelling 
tlml. giuuiral, with natural roliK^tam^c, to daniago hiH own eamjiaign by de- 
taeliing a, hirgfo body of troops into Italy. Ihirthhn waH nsaiipointi'd to Ihe 
^Ti^iHtry f>ii tho 8th of Oetohor, 18(K), •'"-a very Hpeiidy r{3tiirn if Ih 3 laid rtailly 
hinui (li.Sf^^racocl. 
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plan of placing himself at the head of the army of Italy, 
which he then for the first time called the grand ariiiy» I 
observed that by his choice of Berthier nobody could be 
deceived, because it must be evident that he would have 
made another selection had lie not intended to command in 
person. He laughed at my observation. 

Our departure from Paris was fixed for the 6th of May, or, 
according to the republican calendar, the IGth Ploreal. Bona- 
parte had jnade all his arrangements and issued all his orders ; 
but still he did not wish it to be known that he was going to 
take the command of the army. On the eve of our departure, 
being in conference with the two other Consuls and the Minis- 
ters, he said to Lucien, “Prepare to-morrow morning, a circular 
to the prefects, and you, Fouche, will publish it in the journals. 
Say I am gone to Dijon to inspect the army of the reserve. 
You may add that I shall perhaps go as far as Geneva; but 
you must affirm positively that I shall not be absent longer 
than a fortnight. You, Cambacer^s, will preside to-morrow 
at the Council of State. In my absence you are the Head of 
the Government. State that my absence will be but of short 
duration, but specify nothing. Express my approbation of 
the Council of State ; it has already rendered great services, 
and I shall be happy to see it continue in the course it has 
hitherto pursued. Oh! I had nearly forgotten — you will at 
the same time announce that I have appointed Joseph a Coun- 
cillor of State. Should anything happen I shall be back again 
like a thunderbolt. I recommend to you all the great inter- 
ests of France, and I trust that I shall shortly be talked of in 
Vienna and in London,” 

We set out at two in the morning, taking the Burgundy 
road, which we had already so often travelled under very 
different circumstances. 

On the journey Bonaparte conversed about the warriors of 
antiquity, especially Alexander, Cassar, Scipio, and Hannibal. 
I asked hiju which he preferred, Alexander or Csesar. “I 
place Alexander in the first rank,” said he, “yet I admire 
Caesar’s, fine campaign in Africa. But the ground of my 
preference for the King of Macedonia is the plan, and above 
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5X11 the execution of his campaign in Asia. Only those who 
utterly ignorant of war can blame Alexander for having 
Spent seven months at the siege of Tyre. For my part, I 
Would have staid there seven years had it been necessary. 

is a great subject of dispute; but I look upon the siege 
of Ty^re, the conquest of Egypt, and the journey to the Oasis 
of Ammon as a decided proof of the genius of that great cap- 
tain. His object was to give the King of Fersia (of whose 
force he had only beaten a feeble advance-guard at the Gran- 
ious and Issus) time to re-assemble his troops, so that he 
iriig'ht overtlirow at a blow the colossus which he had as yet 
Only shaken. By p>ursning Darius into his states Alexander 
Would have separated liiniself from his re-inforcements, and 
Would have met only scattered parties of troops who would 
linve drawn him into deserts where his army would have 
Deen sacrificed. By p)orseveriTig in the taking oi Tyre In^ 
secured his communications with Greece, the country lie 
loved as dearly as I love France, and in whose glory he 
placed his own. By taking possession of the rich province of 
Egypt he forced Da.idus to come to defend or deliver it, and 
ix^ so doing to march half-way to meet him. By representing 
Himself as the son of Jupiter lie worked upon the ardent feel- 
ings of the Orientals in a way that powerfully seconded his 
designs. Though he died at thirty-three what a name he has 
left behind him!^’ 

Though an utter stranger to the noble profession of: arms, 
;y^et I could admire Bonaparte’s clever militajy plans and liis 
sHrewd remarks on the great eax^ tains of ancient and modern 
•times. I could not refrain from saying, “General, you often 
x'eproacli me for being no flatterer, but now I tell you x>kinly 
I admire you.” And certainly I really sx)oke the true sonti- 
xxxents of my mind. 
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Bonaparte’s confidence in the army — Ma belle France — The convent of 
Bernardins — Passage of Mont St. Bernard — Arrival at the convent — 
Befreshmeiits distributed to the soldiers — Mont Albaredo— Artillery 
dismounted — The fort of Bard — Fortunate temerity — Bonaparte and 
Melas — The spy— Bonaparte’s opiuion of M. Necker— Capitulation of 
Genoa — Intercepted despatch — Lannes at Montebello — Boudet sue- 
ceeded by Desaix — Coolness of the First Consul to M. Collot— Conver- 
sation and recollections — The battle of Marengo — General Kellerraan — 
Supper sent from the Convent del Bosco — Particulars respecting the 
death of Desaix — The Prince of Lichtenstein — iieturn to Milan — 
Savary and Bapp. 

It cannot be denied that if, from the 18th Briimaire to the 
epoch when Bonaparte began the campaign, innumerable im- 
provements had been made in the internal affairs of France, 
foreign affairs could not be seen with the same satisfaction. 
Italy had been lost, and from the frontiers of Provence the 
Austrian camp-fires were seen. Bonaparte was not ignorant 
of the difficulties of his position, and it was even on account 
of these very difficulties that, whatever might be the result of 
his hardy enterprise, he wished to escape from it as quickly as 
possible. He cherished no illusions, and often said all must 
be staked to gain all. 

The army which the First Consul was preparing to attack 
was numerous, well disciplined, and victorious. His, with 
the exception of a very small number of troops, was com- 
posed of conscripts ; but these conscripts were commanded by 
officers whose ardor was unparalleled. Bonaparte^s fortune 
was now to depend on the winning or losing of a battle. A 
battle lost would have dispelled all the dreams of his imagi- 
nation, and wdth them would have vanished all his immense 
schemes for the future of France. He saw the danger, but 
was not intimidated by it; and trusting to his accustomed 
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good fortune, and to tlie courage and fidelity of his troops, he 
said, have, it is true, many conscripts in my army, but 
they are Frenchmen. Four years ago did I not with a feeble 
army drive before me liordos of Sardinians and Austrians, and 
scour the face of Italy ? We shall do so again. The siiii 
which now shines on us is the same that shone at Areola and 
Lodi. I rely on Massena. I hope he will hold out in Genoa. 
But should famine oblige him to surrender, I will retake ^ 
Genoa in the plains of the Scrivia. With what pleasure shall 
I then return to my dear France ! Ma belle France ! 

At this moment, when a possible, nay, a probable chance, 
might forever have blasted his ambitious hopes, he for the 
first time spoke of France as his. Considering the circum- 
stances in which we then stood, this use of the possessive 
pronoun my describes more forcibly than anything that 
can be said the flashes of divination which crossed Bona- 
parte^s brain when he was wrapped up in his chimerical ideas 
of glory and fortune. 

In this favorable disposition of mind the First Consul 
arrived at Martigny, on the 20th of May. Martigny is a con- 
vent of Bernardins, situated in a valley where the rays of the 
sun scarcely ever penetrate. The army was in full march to 
the Great St. Bernard. In this gloomy solitude did Bonaparte 
wait three days, expecting the fort of Bard, situated beyond 
the mountain and covering the road to Yvree, to surrender. 
The town was carried on the 21st of May, and on the third 
day he learned that the fort still held out, and that there 
were no indications of its surrender. He launched into com- 
plaints against the commander of the siege, and said, I am 
weary of staying in this convent ; those fools will never take 
Bard; I must go myself and see what can be done. They 
cannot even settle so contemptible an affair without me ! ” 
He immediately gave orders for our departure. 

The grand idea of the invasion of Italy by crossing Mont 
St. Bernard emanated exclusively from the First Consul. 
This miraculous achievement justly excited the admiration of 
the world. The incl'edible difficulties it presented did not 
daunt the courage of Bonaparte^s troops. His generals, ac- 
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taking of the fort of Bard. I never left him for a moment 
cluring the ascent. We encountered no personal danger^ and 
escaped with no other inconvenience than ex(jessive fatigue. 

On his arrival at the convent the First Consul visited the 
cliapel and the three little libraries. lie had time to read a 
Few pages of an old book, of which I have forgotten the title. ^ 

Our breakfast-dinner was very frugal. The little garden 
was still covered with snow, and I said to one of the fathers, 

You can have but few vegetables here.” — “We get our 
'V'egetables from the valleys,” he replied j “ but in the inonth 
of August, in warm seasons, we have a few lettuces of our 
Own growing.” 

When we reached the summit of the mountain we seated 
ourselves on the snow and slid down. Those who went first 
smoothed the way for those who came behind them. This 
I'apid descent greatly amused us, and we were only stopped 
t)y the mud which succeeded the snow at the distance of five 
or six hundred toises down the declivity. 

We crossed, or rather climbed up, Mont Albaredo, to avoid 
passing under the fort of Bard, wliich closes the valley of 
A.osta. As it was impossible to get the artillery np this 
3xiountain it was resolved to convey it through the town of 
Bard, which was not fortified. For this operation we made 
choice of night, and the wheels of the cannon and caissons, 
a.nd even the horses^ feet, being wrapped in straw, the whole 
passed quietly through the little town. They were, indeed, 
xxiider the fire of the fort ; however, it did not so completely 
command the street but that the houses would have jjrotected 
hhem against any very fatal consequences. A great part of 
■blie army had passed before the surrender of the fort, which 
so completely commands the nn-rrow valley leading to Aosta 
filiat it is diificult to coinj)reliend the negligence of the Austri- 
in not throwing up more efficient works ; by very simple 
];>Tecautions they might have rtmdered the passage of St. 
1.^ e rn ard un avail i ng. 

1 The Vallaisians afterwards erected a tablet in honor of Napoleon in 
■tlie Convent of the Great St. Bernard, inscribing it in terse, if not elegant, 
Xjatin: — ** NAPOLEONI .... AfiOYPTIACO, BIS ITALICO, SEMPER INVICTO 
• , . . GRATA RESPUBLIOA.’^ 
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On thv 2.‘>(I \vi‘ c.'iUH* williin r.j‘ ihr Im! ni llanl, wind- 

conuiia.inls tla* mini l)innnl‘‘3 l»v llu^ <»ii \ Uv vi;..^lit 

au<l iMout A,ll)an‘<U) on tii»' Iftt. 1 ii»' l.alh'a is a .auall 

f.orr(‘iit wliit'li S(‘|>.'Lrai.<*s tin* lf»\vn «»! I mm (la* lorl. 

Hoiuipitrlu.*, whosi* n'Mnut* was nnf. vj*r\ inim<*r«M! iTnrir.fil tln‘ 
torrcnit*. Oil wiOiiii iniuslmt m! iIh* fiat la* msliTcil 

us to (nu(*,k(ui oiiv t.n .'ptiu a ht t i>* j»atli on I hr irit, 

laadiii.LC to tiio siirnniit. tif M*uit Alhar«‘'lM. and ttnnim.;; tlir 
town iLUiI fort of IhirtL \V*‘ asermiafi this path nn PmU witii 
soiiK* (lidicnlty. t )n marhiinc tin* ;;uminil ni thr unmutaiii, 
wlii(‘h comiuands tin* fort, Ihuiajuu!** h*vrllrd hi : t»*|rsfnjir (»ji 
tin*, jj^rass, and statinninuf liimsnlf lirhnnl .nmr hndn*’-, whifh 
S(a’V(id at oncn tt) .simlinr and hsiu, h»* atinntivriy 

ren.onnoit.rnd tin* fort. A ft »'r addrr . imt i rv**ra! qur-.t inns tn 
tin* jiorsons who had cniut* tn 'd'-r !um iniurmafinn. In* nn*u. 
tiom*d, in a tone of dissat isfa«*t 1 * 01 , tin* iault . that had ]HM*n 
(’,oiinnitt(*(h itnd ordnrml tin* I'lnriinn nl a m-w hatlrry to 
attandc a ])oiut. whinh In* iiiarknd nut, and fmm uh'Onm, hn 
{j:iiaraut<M*d, tlm lirinjit of a h*w dn*! . v.Muld tin* !*nt to 

surn‘ud(*r. Ilaviin^ tln*sr ordni , hn fir .rrnd#*t{ tin* 

mountain and wont tti slnrjt (fiat niadjt at ( tn fin* IM 

of flnnn h(‘ l(*arin*d that tin* Inrt. ha«l .an rrmh*r*‘fl tin* day 
hi ‘form 

'’Ida* ])assag(; of Mont St. Ih-rnarfi iioiNf f»rrn|ty a ffmat pla»*f* 
in tin* annals of siu’m-ssfnl t.t‘nn*iit). d1n* hnhliM'as nt {In- 
First (Jonsul S(*.<*mnd, as it wt'r<*, tn havn |a **nia!«'f! thi‘»*imm\% 
ainl his (‘ntin’prisi* was so uni'\p«*»*frd that nnt a j.inoh* An*: 
tria,n corps <h*f<'nch*it tin* appn»achf*N nf the hut nf liaol. Hm 
(U)nni.ry was cnt.irnly i‘xjmsi*d. and Uf nnl} riirminfrrrtl hriv 
and th(‘r<* a few partit-s. \\h»« v. »*?** iisrapahh* nf chet-k 

in^^ our iiian*)! upon Milan. Itnnap.uf* ' ; advanrr a'Jnid da d 
a.nd I’onI'oundril tin* i•In*^ny, whn i!i».uahf id ijMilnnc hut 
nuii'i’h i III*; hai'k I In* \say In* i'ano*. ami i* neianrui' flit* in\a*anii 
of I^'rain'i*. 'Flu* liold iti*niii . •‘.vhndt .n }r,af««{ Itiinaparf** Au\ 
not inspivi* (h*in*ral Mt*hi’, thi* cniuinandi a iit rluct of thr 
Austrian lort‘i*s. It Mrias ha<l had tin* Ijunonas wliii’h itU'dil 
to hnhin^M.o tin* li*adi*r of an army it In* h.nl roiiiparr«i tin* 
r(*s])n(*.ti va*. p{)sit,ions of {.In* two jjartins if Im Inni ronhiiicrnd 
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'that there was no longer time to regain his line of operations 
^nd recover Ins communication with the Hereditary States, 
■fcliat lie was master of all the strong places in Italy, that he 
liad nothing to fear from Masseiia, that Suchet could not 
X'esist him : — if, then, following Bonaparte’s example, he had 
marched upon Lyons, what would have become of the First 
Oonsiil ? Melas would have found few obstacles, and almost 
everywhere open towns, while the French army would have 
been exhausted without having an enemy to light. This is, 
doubtless, what Bonaparte would have done had he been 
IVIelas *, but, fortunately for us, Melas was not Bonaparte. 

We arrived at Milan on the 2d of June, the day on which 
the First Consul heard that the fort of Bard was taken. But 
little resistance was opposed to our entrance into the capital 
of Lombardy, and the term ^^engagements” can scarcely be 
applied to a few affairs of advance posts, in which success 
could not be for a moment doubtful. The fort of Milan was 
immediately blockaded. Murat was sent to Piacenza, of 
which he took possession without difficulty, and Lannes beat 
General Ott at Montebello. He was far from imagining 
that by that exploit he conquered for himself a future 
duchy ! 

The First Consul passed six days at Milan. On the day 
a,fter our arrival there a spy who had served us very well in 
■the fiTHt campaign in Italy was announced. The First Consul 
x'c collected him, and ordered him to he shown into his cabinet. 

Wliat, are you here ?” he exclaimed; ^^so you are not shot 
yet!” — General,” replied the spy, ‘‘when the war recom- 
menced I determined to serve the Austrians because you were 
far from Europe. I always follow the fortunate ; but the 
truth is, I am tired of the trade. I wish to have done with 
it, and to goit enough to enable me to retire. I have been 
sent to yonr lines by General Melas, and I can render you an 
iiripox’tant service. I will give an exact account of the force 
and the ])osition of all the enemy’s corps, and the names of 
their commanders. I can t(dl you the situation in -which 
Alessandria now is. You know me : I will not deceive you ; 
but, I must carry back some report to my general. You need 
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care for giving me some true particulars wlii(5li I can 
luunicate to liim/’ — as to that/^ resumed tlie First 

sill; ^Hlie enemy is welcome to know my forces and my 
tionS; provided I know liiS; and lie be ignorant of my 
s. You shall be satisfied; but do not deceive me; you 
for 1000 louis, you shall have tliem if you serve me 
m wrote down, from the dictation of the spy, the names 
be corps, their amount, their positions, and the names of 
generals commanding them. The Consul stuck i^ins in 
map to mark his plans on places respecting wLicli he 
vecl information from the spy. We also learned that 
sandria was without provisions, that Melas was far from 
cting a siege, that many of his troops were sick, and that 
anted medicines. Berthier was ordered to di’aw up for 
py a nearly accurate statement of onr positions, 
le information given by this man proved so accurate and 
il that on his return from Marengo Bonaparte ordered 
0 pay him the 1000 louis. The spy afterwards informed 
that Melas was delighted with the way in which lie had 
d him in this affair, and had rewarded him liandHoniely. 
ssured us that he had bidden farewell to his odious pro- 
m. The First Consul regarded this little event as one 
3 favors of fortune. 

passing through Geneva the First Consul had an inter- 
with M. ISTeckerd I know not how it happened, but at 
me he did not speak to me of this interview. However, 

5 curious to know what he thought of a man wlio had 
red so much celebrity in France. One evening, wlicui we 
talking of one thing and another, I managed to turn the 
rsation on that subject. M. Necker,” said he, apjxuirs 
very far below his reputation. He did not (upial the 
[ had formed of him. I tried all I could to get him to 


Ldame de Stael briefly mentions this interview in her (JonsiAeratMmff 
Ncvohition Iran^xiise. “ M. Necker,” she says, “bad an inti'.rviow 
3naparte, when he was on his way to Italy hy the passae-o of Mont fit. 
1, ^ tew days before the battle of Marenf?o. During tliis conv(‘.rHa- 

^ favorable imprcs*. 
by the confident way he spoke of his future i>rojocts/^ — 
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talk; but h(i said iiotUiiij^ r(niia.rkahl(^ ir<i is an idnolo^nst ^ 
— a banker Jt is iin[K)ssibb‘, tliat sue.li a man can liav(^ any 
but narrow vic.ws; and, b(‘si(b‘s, most ('.(‘Icbratcd })(‘o[)lc lose* 

oil a (^losc, vi(nv.” — “Not always, (bmera.!,’’ obs(‘rv<a] I. 

“Ah!’’ said li(^, smilin^^, “tliat is not ba.d, Uoiirricnm^ Vh)u 
arc improving. 1 see I shall mak(‘- sonn‘.thi ng oT you in 
tinn*. 1 ” 

Th(^ (lay was aj)])roa.c.hing wlion a-11 wa.s to lost or won. 

P'irst (Jonsul mad<*. all liis arrangcimmts, a,nd semt off tln^ 
dil'lhrcnt c.orps to otampy tin*, points hv. liad nuirknul out. I 
liavc a,lr(*a.(ly immtiomMl that Murai.’s task was t.lic. o(‘,(m[)ation 
of .Piacamza. As soon as In^ was in p(>ss(‘ssion of that town In^ 
intm’c.<‘.j>t(‘d a (.‘.ourim* of (bmo.ral Mclas. TIk*. dc.sjiatcti, whic.h 
was a.ddn\ss{Mi to th(^ Aiilii*- (Joiimhl of Vienna, wan (hdivin-ed 
to us on th(5 night of the Stii of Jiim\ It a.nnoumuMl 
capil-iihition of (iimoa., which took phic.i* on tln^ -Ith, a.ri.(M' l.lie. 
long and nnnnorabli^ (hd‘enc.(‘ whic.h r(dlec.U‘<l so mmdi honor 
on Ma.ssdiia. M(da,s in his d(‘Sj)at(di spoln^ of what he e.aJled 
our ])r(‘t(‘ud(*d a.rniy of re-s<’rve. with in(*,onceivg.bh5 c.ontmnpi., 
and a.]lud(*(l to the presiunw^ of Iiona.paaie in Italy as a 
inen^ fabrication. He dee.lared h(‘. was still in Paris, It was 
])a.st thr(*e, in tlie morning wlnm Murat’s courier arrivi'd. I 
immediately traaislatml the despabdi, whic.h was in (l(‘,rnian. 
Al)out four okdoede I (mtinaal tlie. (duimbtu’ of tin*, h’ii'st Honsul, 
whom I was oblig(\d to s]ia.k(‘. by tin* a.rm in oi’d(‘r t,o wa.ki‘. 
him. il(‘, had desinai nu^, as I have a-ln'.ady imuitioned, lu'ver 
to r(‘speot his repose, on tln^ a.rrival (d' bad news; baton tin* 
r(*ccipt of good in*.ws to h'.t him shu*j). I rend to liim tin*, 
desput.eh, a, ml so muc-h was he confoumhal by this un(*xp(‘c.ted 
(*ven(. that ids lirst (*xe.la.ma.tion w;is, “ Pali 1 yon do not, iimhu'- 
sl.a.nd (b‘rma.n.” Pad. hardly had he ui.tered tlu'si*. words 
when In* a!'os(‘, a.nd by eight o’tdo(*k in the. morning order:: 
W(‘re despatidied for rj*pa.iring tin* po.sjubh* con:-ie( pu'nces <d’ 
tins clisaster, and (‘onutcrmandiiig’ the march (d‘ tln^ tr(»op}i (ui 
tin* Serivia.. lie hiiiis(*lf pna^-eded l.hc saiin*. day j,o Stra.(h*l!;i. 

i 'PIuM wafMv fnimtant Icriu of r(‘proar)j wiMi Ho hoI, nil llio 

imnaphvJiiot'uj.s of Iho (’ontiinail, ut'.'tiiJHl. him hy oxcluiiuiiig, '‘Jo no vmix 
l-oint fdi(h*ohigm-H.“ 
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I have seen it mentioned in some accounts that the ITirst 
Consul in person gained the battle of Montebello. This is ^ 
mistake. He did not leave Milan until the 9th of June, aiicT- 
that very day Lannes was engaged with the enemy. XTio 
conflict was so terrible that Lannes, a few days after, describ- 
ing it in my presence to M. Collot, used these remax'kable 
words, which I well remember : Bones were cracking in my 
division like a shower of hail falling on a skylight.^^ 

By a singular chance Desaix, who was to contribute to tiro 
victory and stop the rout of Marengo, arrived from Egypt ctt 
Toulon, on the very day on which we departed from Paris. 
He was enabled to leave Egypt in consequence of the caiDitu.- 
lation of El-Arish, which happened on the 4th of Jannary, 
1800. He wrote me a letter, dated 16th Eloreal, year VIII- 
(6th of May, 1800), announcing his arrival. This letter I did 
not receive until we reached Martigny. I showed it to tHe 
Eirst Consul. “Ah!” exclaimed he, “Desaix in Paris ! 
and he immediately despatched an order for him to vepciiv 
to the headquarters of the army of Italy wherever they iniglit 
be. Desaix arrived at Stradella on the morning of the Il.tiv 
of June. The Ehrst Consul received him with the warmest 
cordiality, as a man for whom he had a high esteem, and 
whose talents and character afforded the fairest promise of 
what might one day be expected of him. Bonaparte was jeal- 
ous of some generals, the rivalry of whose ambition he feared ; 
but on this subject Desaix gave him no uneasiness; equally 
remarkable for his unassuming disposition, his talent, and 
information, he proved by his conduct that he loved gloi\y 
for her own sake, and that every wish for the possession of 
political power was foreign to his mind. Bonaparte’s friei id- 
ship for him was enthusiastic. At this interview at Sfcradell a. 
Desaix was closeted witli the Eirst Consul for upwards of 
three hours. On the thiy after his arrival an order of 
day communicated to the army that Desaix was appointed t< i 
the command of Boudet’s division.-^ 

1 JBoudet was on terms of great intimacy with Bonaparte, who, no doubti, 
was much affected at his death. However, the only remark he made oxi 
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I expressed to Bonaparte my sur})ris(^ at liis long irit(u*view 
witli Desaix. “ Yes/’ replicMl ]u\, “ Ih^ lia.s Ixien a long time 
with me; hut you know what a favorih^ he is. As soon as 
I return to I’aris I will make him War Minister, I would 
make him a ])rinoe il; I could. He is <]uite an antique 
character.” Desaix died two days after he had (•,()mj)let(Hl 
Iiis thirty-third year, and in less than a week after the abov(^ 
observations. 

About tliis time M'. Gollot came to Italy and saw }h)naparte 
at Milan. The latter reecuved him coldly, though h(‘, had not 
yet gained the battle of Mar(*ngo. M. Oollot had Ixmn on tin', 
most intimate footing with Bonaparte, and had r<*n(h*re.d him 
many valuable s(‘rvie(‘s. Tlies('. cinminstainu^s stdli(d(‘ntly 
accounted for Bona])art(ds c.oolness, for In*, would nevtu* 
ac, knowledge hims(df iiinhu* obligations to any one, lunl Ins 
did not like those who w(ir(^ initiat(Ml into ce.rtain fa.mily 
secrets wliich he had n'solve.d to (‘.oinujal.^ 


reciMvinpf tho waB“ WJio UkmIovII Hlmll T loHUjjply BoiKlot's 

piaco?” ~™ 

Tlia ooiuiiiancl ii^ivon to Tkmix was a oorpH Hproially formed of t)io Uvo 
(liviHioTis of B<)U(l(^t and Moiudor (iSVu'frr//, tonnu. j). Hoiulet was not 

kill<5d at Maron;j:o, HtiU Uihh Iwfore (hoc^ Frmfru, toum 1. p. M). 

1 The day after iniorvu^w T had a long eouveimtion with M. (hdlot 
whi](^ Jtoiiai)art(\ waH gone, to review Home corpH Htatiomal at Milan, M. 
(loUot ixn’feetly und<u’Htood tlie eauHO of lh(^ unkind treatment he had (^xpo« 
ri(en:ed, and of whhdi lie gave me the following explamUJon : - 

Smiio dayH Ixdore the (lonHulate, — that ia to Hay, two or three «layH after 
our return from T^^gypt, — Bonaparte, during hiH Jeahxis lit Hpoke to M. 
Oollot about hiH wife, her levitieH, and their puhli(dty, “ Ileneeforth,*' Haid 
Bonai»a,rte, ‘‘X will hav<^ nothing to do with h(^r.'’--“ What, would y(m part 
from nerV” — • “ Doen not her oonduet juHtify me in Bo dtdngV “ I do not 
know; hut Is thiH tins thn<^ to think of flueu a thing, when the eycH (d all 
Kramre are fix(xl upon you? ThoHe domeHti<5 wjuahhiofl will degrade you in 
the eye.H of the peojde, who e.v])eet y<m to be wholly devoted to their 
interestH; and you will he lauglied at, like one of Moliendw huHhiindH, If 
,y()U arc diHpleawxl with your wife’H eouduet y<m eun eall her to aeeount 
wlum you have nothing hettt^r to do. Bogin hy raltting uji tlu^ Blate. Aft(‘r 
that you ma.y flml a thouHaiul naiHonH for your n'Heutment wlien now you 
would not iind one. Vou know tiu' i^'reneh pc'Ople w(dl enough (oHiu^ liow 
im;M)rliint. it is that, you Hhould not <'ominm)ee with tliin a.hHurdity.*'' 

By liu'He and <»tlter .similar remarltH IM, tkdiot tliongbt h(‘ Inul prodmMsl 
Honu' impreHshm, wlnm Btmaparte Buddenly exelainuxl: " No, my deter- 
mination Ih li.xcsl; slie Hhall muxu* again (niter my hoime. 1 ouri' liot what 
jxxiph' say. Th(‘y will goHHip about the affair for two dayH, and on llu^ tlilnl 
It will lie forgotten. She Hlnill go to JMalmalson, and I will live luwe. Tln^ 
tuiblic know (mough, not to Ixi mistaken jin to tlK^ risiHoiiH of lu‘r r(nnova.l.’' 

M. (lollot vainly (uideavored to calm hiH Irritation. Bomuiarte v<nited a 
torrent of r(^proa<dleH upon .foKophino, ''All thiH viohnum,^’ ohnc^rvuMl M. 
Collot, " proves that you Btill love her. Do hut see h(‘r; hUo will explain the 
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On tile 13fc]i tlie First (Jniisnl slept ut di (ijiliruld. 

During tlie evening lie enlen'd a tn iiseerliLin 

whether the Austriiuis hud u (iridgt* aeross the IJormidu. A 
report arrived very hitt* that there, was neiie, This inrornia-' 
tion set Bonaparte’s mind at rest., and la* went te bed very 
well satisHeil; but eitrly next umriiing, when a firing was 
heard, and lie learned tliat the Au-drians hatl didumelied on 
the 2 >]ain, where the tr(K)])S were engaged, he flew iid.u n 
fiirioLis passion, called the stall-ollieiT a eowai'd, ainl said lie 
had not advanced far enough. He (‘veii sjiuke, of bringing 
the matter to an iuv(‘stigation. FrtJiu motives of chdieue.y 
I refrain from mentioning tin? name of the oilieer here 
alluded to. 

Bonaparte inoiuited Ids horse and proia^mled immediately to 
the scene of ae.tiom 1 did not .see him again until six in the. 
evening, in obedienei? to his insl rnetioms I repairetl to San 
Giuliano, wliicdi is not; above two leagm-.s from the plais; 


business to your satisfaction, and you will forgive her.'* “ I forgivo her! 
Never! (Jollot, you know mo. If \ wore jmi sure of niy own n solniimi, / 
would tvitr out this lirart. <tnd rust it tidn f/n- Hor<' rtn^rr uhnont clotkod 

lji.s nttoraiure, and lu) mad<< ii motioii wiUt ids hand uw If ftaudiig Ih'h breast. 

Wlusn tliis violent paroxyHui had stun*' what Nult?,jdrd M. t'ollot witlulriwv 
but before ho went awaiy lioiiapartis invitcel him t«» htrakfast on the foIlt»w- 
ing morning. 


At ton o olordc (k>lh»t was fhoro, and a*^ hr wan tamsiug throng)) the 
courtyard wa.s ijifonmal tlmt Madame who, i{« I Imvo airoudv 

menUoju'd, had gone to nyoiis wlllmut iiioolInK tho (JonorHl, had rohirm d 
during th(^ night. On M. (hjllot’s eutraijoe Ihmapai t*' jn»|ii'Hr«*d oiiuHidi-rahlv 
emharrassed. He led him inli» a side rmim, nut wihhinv to bring liim into 
the room where I was writing. *' WoH,*'f4;Ud Ihnmnario tt« M. rollot. nhe 
is h(5ro.” — rejoice to hesir it. You have doiji* well for vour?n*)f nn w»*)I as 
for us.’ ”~‘‘liut do not imagine I have forgiven her. long nn I live I 
shall snsiiect. The fai'.t is, that on her arrival I flc«lrcd her to he gtuie ; hut 
that fool Jo.4<inh was th(*re. What fMtuhl f do, t'oHof ? I saw her (h^Hcctid 
tl I e staircase xollowcd hy Kugcnc and Hortcime, 'Thev wert^ all weening* 
ainl I hav(' not ti heart to ri'KisI lf*nr'<. Ktigiuie wan with me in Kgvf»t. I 
have heen aceusleined to look upon him m mv adopted Koti. He is a line 
Drave liul llortmisc^ is just alKuit to In- intr««Iuced mndotv, uini ^die is 

admired hy ail wlm know her. I conf# ns, t ‘olh.f, f »{c<odv moved; I 

conld lint cndim^ the distress of the two jhhw cbildroit. '.Should flu v.* 
thouglit I, suKei* for their mother’H faults I ralbd b.ick Kus'enc aiid 
Jlortmisv and ( hear mol fier followed them. What could I huv, whut couM 
I do ; I .slmiihl not he a man uitlomt Hiune uiMkm -*«.'* “ !!<• uwur* d the* 

ml ‘;»brh!, (*ol)of. they ongitt; for it bus com 

After ihjH dtaiugue Hoimmum and M. t'ollot enimvd 
mo where I wuH then idtllng. Kugerm hmikfasied with us, 

T nVof Hiave alremly relalf^d Imvv I aitled the. 

f affair, hext day nothing wjm wanting to eompleU^ 

wCcliniS 
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wliero the engag(‘.nu^iit (joinuieiieed. In the cour.S(5 of tli(i 
ai'teriioon I saw a great many woundiwl j[)aKsing througli tlu^ 
village, and sliortly afterwards a multitude oi‘ fugitives. At 
Sa,u (liuliaiKj nothing was talkcul of hut a retr(‘at, whicdi, it 
was said, I*>onapart(‘. alone lirmly o})])oscd. I was tluiu a,dvis<Ml 
to leave ^San Cliuliano, whe,r(' 1 had just iHUJcdvcid a eouriiu* for 
th<^ lhm(*rahin-( Jhi(d‘. On tlu! inoniing of tlui Mth (JeiHM'a-l 
J)(‘saix was sent towards .Novi to ()l)se.rv(! tlui road to (h'lioa., 
wideh (oty had falhm s(‘V(U‘al days bc*.for(‘, in S])ite of tlu^ 
efforts of its illustrious (hife.nder, iMassena. I re.turmul with 
this division to Sail Oiuliano. I was strue.ic with thti numeri- 
cal weakness of tlie. corps whi(*,h was iimrc.hing to a, id an a.rmy 
alr(‘ady nuutli rislucisl and dispe.rse.tl. dMi<* batth*. was looki'd 
upon a.s lost., a,nd so indissi it was. "riu^ Mrst Oonsul having 
askc'.d I)(‘sa.ix what he thought of it, that bra.v(^ (len<‘ra,l 
bluntly I'cplied, ‘‘ 'rh(‘ batth^ is c.oniph‘teIy lost; but it is only 
two o’c.loc.k, we hav(^ time to gain a,nother iiO-day.’’ I lusird 
this from Iloiuiparte himself t.lu? sa,uie. (‘Viudng. Who c.ould 
havt*. imagined that Desaix’s litth^ ('orps, toget.her with i.he 
fe.w hea.vy e.a.val ry connmind(‘d by (lemu’al Ktdhnmian, would, 
about liv('. oh'loek, ha-V(‘ i*luuiged tin* fortune, of t.lu^ day ? It 
c.annol. lx* thmied that it was the iiistautaue.ous ins[)ira.tion of 
Ke.llenmin that c.ouvm'Usl a did'irat into a victory, and de.cidtul 
the battle of Ma.rmigo, 

'That memora.bh‘ batth*, of wliie.li th(‘. r<?snlts wcu*<‘ im^al- 
culabhs has Ixsm desc-ribtul in va-vious wa.ys. Ih)na.pa.rt(^ ha.d 
an ac.(X)un{. of it (smime.mssl no l(^ss tluui thi’is^ timers ; and I 
must e.onfess that none of tlH‘ narrativiss an‘, more eorh'c.t than 
that, c.oniaiiusl in tlie MmitTn's <*/ tlu* I>i(kcr of /fo/nV/e. 'riu^ 
ICmpm’or Napoleon bec.a.me dissatished wit.h wha.t had been 
said by the Mrst Consul Ihmaparte, h’or iny pari,, not. havini^ 
had th(‘ honor to bcsir a sword, I (Munot. sa.y tha.t I sa.w a.ny 
partimdar nujvement exeeut.isl this or t.hat way; but. I may 
imml.iou h(‘r(^ what I heard on th(‘. ('vmdiig of t.lu^ ba.l.i.h‘ of 
Mariuign r(*spee|.ing tlu^ probable tdia.ni*es of t.hat event,, As 
t.o t.he part whiidi t.lie Kir.st, (lousul t-ook in it,, t.he naidm*, ]M*r' 
haps, is sullieient.Iy mapiainlisl wit.h Ids (dui.ract.tu- to aeennnl, 
for it,. n<‘ did not, cdioose l.hat. a. result, so disdsive slionhl he 
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attributed to any other cause than the combinations of his 
genius ; and if I had not known his insatiable thirst for glory 
I should have been surprised at the sort of half satisfaction 
evinced at the cause of the success amidst the joy manifested 
for the success itself. It must be confessed that in this lie 
was very unlike Jourdan, Hoche, Kleber, and Moreau^ who 
were ever ready to acknowledge the services of those who had 
fought under their orders. 

Within two hours of the time when the divisions com- 
manded by Desaix left San Giuliano I was joyfully surprised 
by the triumphant return of the army, whose fate, since the 
morning, had caused me so much anxiety. Never did fortune 
within so short a time show herself under two such various 
faces. At two o’clock all denoted the desolation of a defeat, 
with all its fatal consequences ; at five victory was again 
faithful to the flag of Areola. Italy was reconquered by a 
single blow, and the crown of France appeared in the per- 
spective. 

At seven in the evening, when I returned with the First 
Consul to headquarters, he expressed to me his sincere regret 
for the loss of Desaix, and then he added, “ Little Kellerman 
made a lucky charge. He did it at just the right moment. 
We are much indebted to him. You see what trifling circum- 
stances decide these affairs.” 

These few words show that Bonaparte sufficiently appre- 
ciated the services of Kellerman. However, when that officer 
approached the table at which were seated the First Consul 
and a number of his generals, Bonaparte merely said, “You 
made a pretty good charge.” By way of counterbalancing 
this cool compliment he turned towards Bessieres, who com- 
manded the horse grenadiers of the Guard, and said, “ Bes- 
si^res, the Guard has covered itself with glory.” Yet the 
fact is, that the Guard took no part in the charge of Keller- 
man, who could assemble only 500 heavy cavalry ; and with 
this handful of brave men he cut in two the Austrian column, 
which had overwhelmed Desaix’s division, and had made 
6000 prisoners. The Guard did not charge at Marengo until 
nightfall. 
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Kexfc (lay it was reported tliat Ivelhu-iaaii, in liis lirst leel- 
iiig ol: (lissatisfaetion at thci dry (jongratulatiou h(i liad r(v 
eeiv(‘d, said to tiui I^drst Consul, “I have just jdaxuul the 
(irowu oil your head!” I did not hi^ar tliis, ainl i eannot 
voueh lor the truth oi‘ its liavin^ hisni said. I eould only 
liavi^ asitertaiiied that hud tliroujj^h Iloinqiarti^, and oJ' (*.ours(*, I. 
eould not, with [iropriidy, remind him of a thinj^ wliich must 
hav(i beam V(‘ry ofhmsive to him. However, whether true or 
not, tli(^ oi)S(‘rvatiou was cireulat(ul about, verbally and in 
writiiiii;, and Ihniaparte kiunv it, lienee the small degrtui ol: 
favor shown to .Ktdlerman, who was not made a gimeral of 
division on the h(3ld of battle as a rciward for his charge) at 
IVIareiigod 

1 If Savsiry’s story ho oorroo.t, and was thou aido. do. oaiup to Dosaix, 
and HoarricniK^ acktiuwh^livcss his acrcoanl. to ho tlio host, tho inspiration 
of tho oharp* <lid not ooino from the youna; IC(d IcMMuan. Savary says tliat 
])i‘siiix so.)U. liim to tfOU NapoUM>n Unit ln> oouhl not dolay his utUude, anti 
that In^ nuist ho Hiijiportinl l>y soun^ tsavalry. iSuvarv was tlnm stmt hy Napo- 
loon to a spot, wlitn’o Int was told ho would ilinl Ivolhu’inan, to onhu’ liim lo 
ohari^t^ in supjiort t»f Ut^Haix. l>t*saix. ami Kolhirmau wtu’o so phiood as t<i ho 
out of siKiU.of oatdt oLhta* {SmuirHf tonm i. pp. 27-1 liTO), a’ljitu’.s (tomo i. p. 
•tiro follows Savary. 

It may hm*(v ho mimlioiual tlnit Savary, in his a<us)tuit <jf tins hattlo, 
(rxprt?ssly states tliat hti oarriod Hut ordtn* from Honapfirto to Kollofman 
to inako this ohar^tn Ht^ also makt's Uio following ohstawalhum on tho 
suhjoote 

" A fitu’ iht^ fall of tlu^ I tnporial (Jovornnnmt somt^ protonilod fritmtls of 
(Umtu’al ICtdlorman havt^ tn'osnmtMl t«> claim rt>r hlju tho morit of originating 
tlio oliarj^o of cavalry, 'rhat ^imtwal, whoHt^ sharo of glory is sullitdtujtly 
hrilliant to gratify his nmst sanguino wlshos, (*an luivt^ no knowhslgo of Ht> 
prcHUuiptnous a prolonsion. I tho mortt rtnuUly mupilt him from tUo cir- 
cnmstanco that, jih Wit witrit oonvorsing ono day rcHptsd.ing Unit hatUts I 
callod to his miinl my having hrouglit to him Uni Kirst UonsurH tirdttrs, and 
!io apimarotl nt»t lo have fttrgoMtm that fact. I am he* fnun snspooting his 
friimds of lint tlosign of Icissttning flu' ghny of tdtlutr (Icju'ral Hoiitiparlt' or 
(h'nttval iJt'Siiix*, ihoy know as wt'll as mysttlf that Mutirs sirtt niuni'S ho 
ri‘s[Kt«tt‘d Unit tlu\v ctni Jiovttr htt aflVctt'd hy such tlotnicHons, juul that it 
would hit as vain to disputo tint praises thu'do (lut (Uiiof who phunntd ilut 
hattU' U.S fo attempt to di'pnunati' the hrilliant sharo wldidi (lonoral l<ollcf« 
man had in its Hucci'SHful result. I will aihl to tho uhovit a fovv ohsotva- 
tions. 

'* 1‘Voin tho position which ho ocumpioil (foncral Di'salx could not Hoo 
(liMutral KitHtu'inan; ho had <*von dcsintd ttn* to rccjUcHt (ho Klrst tkinsul to 
alVovil him tho support «>f some cavalry. Noiilmr omdd (loncral Kolhtrmun, 
fnmi tint point wlntro Int wjvh stathmed, pcri'olvo (htjioral Dortaix's division; 
it Is itvon prohahht that in' was lud. awarit of the arrival of that (h'noral, who 
had only johuul (h«' army two days before. Hoth wort' Ignorant of tuich 
othor’M position, whicdi thd First (^mHU^ was aloiio Hciiuainloil with ; ho aloint 
c.tmhl Introduct' harmr)ny into tln'ir jnovttmonts ; ho alono (uaihl niaktt tholr 
t'lTorts ntHjMS'tivttly condiu'o to tlut same object. 

'* Tin* falittjf tint haltln was dec*jdiMi hy KoIhtnnaidH hold fdnirgo; Innl It, 
howevor, h stn inadtt pri’vimedy tt> ( htneivd I >fsalx’H attuok, In all prohnldl 
ily it Would havo liatl a <|uitf ilitTf ront rcHiilt. KttlhTinan appears ti> have 
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M. Delaforetj the Postmaster-general, sometimes transacted 
business with the First Gonsiih The nature of this secret 
business may easily be guessed at.^ On the occasion of one 
of their interviews the First Consul saw a letter from Kel- 
lermaiL to Lasalle, which contained the following passage : 

Would you believe, my friend, that Bonaparte has not iiuuh^ 
me a general of division though I have just placed the crown 
on his head ? The letter was sealed again and sent to its 
address ; but Bonaparte never forgot its contents. 

Whether Kellerman did or did not give the crown of France 
to the First Consul, it is very certain that on the evening of 
the battle of Marengo he gave him a supper, of which iiis 
famishing staff and the rest of us partook. This was no 
inconsiderable service in the destitute condition in wiiich we 
Avere. We thought ourselves exceedingly fortunate in profit- 
ing by the precaution of Kellerman, who had procured pro- 
visions from one of those pious retreats which are always 
Avell supplied, and which soldiers are very glad to fall in 
with when campaigning. It Avas the convent del Bosco 
which on this occasion was laid under contribution ; and in 
return for the abundance of good provisions and Avine with 
Avhich they supplied the commander of the heavy cavalry the. 
holy fathers were alloAved a guard to protect them against 
pillage and the other disastrous concomitants of Avar. 

After supper Avas over the First Consul dictated to me the 
bulletin of the battle. When we were alone I said to him. 

General, here is a fine victory ! You recollect Avhat you 
said the other day about the pleasure with Avhich you Avould 
return to France after striking a grand blow in Italy ; surely 

been convinced of it, since lie allowed tbe Austrian column to cross onr 
field of battle and extend its front beyond that of the troops we bad still in 
line without making the least attempt to impede its progress. The reason 
of Kellerinan’s not' charging it sooner was that it was too serious a move- 
ment, and the consequences of failure Avmild have been irretrievable ; that 
charge, therefore, could only enter into a general combination of ])lans, to 
which he was necessarily a stranger” {Memoirs of the Duke of RovUjo^ tome 
i. pp. 278-280). 

1 Wlien M. Delaforet was replaced soon after this by Laval otto, Napoleon 
ordered tbe discontinuance of tbe practice followed until then of allowing 
letters to be opened by subordinate officials. This right was restricted, as in 
England, to the Minister. However bad this ])racdce, it was limited, not 
extended in his reign. See Meneval tome iii. pp. 00-62, and Lavalette^ 
tome, ii. p. 10. 
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you inu.st bo satLsliod now ? ” - - “ Y'<*.s, UourriiuiiKs I am sal.is- 
! I)iit Dosaix! . . . /\li, wliat, ;i. (.riuiiiph w<miI (1 i.bi.s ha.vo. 
b(*mi il‘ I could have. c.inl>i'a(u^d him lo-ni!j;}il. on llu; Ih^Id oi, 
bal-l.lc ! As h<‘ ul.li(*r(‘d l,h(\s(‘ worths I su-w tlia.l, Ihuniparlc. 
was on Uu^ poinh of slnsldiin^- Uairs, so siiuau-r, u.nd prolbmid 
was his i^Ticl’ for Mu; dcsiih ol* ih\sa,ix. He (U'rUdiily novtu* 
lovt'd, (‘sheemetb or n‘!4r(h.i,etl iiuy mail so nuuOi. 

'Die (h*a(.h of l>esa,ix iias Immmi va.riously rehded, aJid I need 
not. now state, that. i.he. words attributisl to Iiini in the bnlh*-' 
tin wen* i imn^imiry. Neitiuu’ did \u\ die* in tin* arms of his 
t/A/n (/r. t'tnujf, Leiirun, as I wi'otc^ IVom t.h(‘. dietal.itm ol’ t.ho 
First. Oonsul. 'rhe Ibllowiie^' I’at'ds a-n* more. e.orr(*et, or at all 
(*vi‘Uts mon^ [iroba.ble : — 'rhe death of I)(‘sa,ix wa.s not [ku- 
(*,t‘iv(nl at. tin* uKuaenl. it t.otik [)lae-(*. Ib^ fell wil.hout sayinjj; 
a word, at a. litt.li* disl,a,ne.(*, from lierebvre-l )esnouett{!S. A, 
si*r^(‘ant of batt.alion of t.ln* Oth bri<4;uh^ of li.ijlit. inl'ant.ry, 
(‘onimauded by Ihirrois, S(*eiu^ liim exl,e!nh‘«l on tln^ f^ronmb 
asked jiermission t.o j>iek up his cloak. It. was found to lie. 
})e.rrorat.t‘d liehind ; and tliis eireiimst-anee leaves it doubt.ful 
wln't.Iier Desaix was killed by ^;olne unlucky inadvm’t.eney, 
whih* advauein^i; at. the liead of his i.roops oi* by tin* ein‘my 
when t.urninji; t.oward.s his m(‘n t.o e neon ra^^c t.hein. However, 
tin*. (‘Vent, was so inst.aut.aneoiis, (.In* disorder so ('(unphd.e, and 
t.ln^ eha,n‘-.^e of I’ortune so sudden, tliat. it is not sui’prisiiij; 
then^ should b{* no jinsit.ivi*. acssumt of tins e.inmm.st.aiUM's 
wliieh a.t.t.(*nded his death.* 

Farly U(*xl. luornin*^ tin* Primus of liieehl.eusl.ein eaun* from 
Henera.l iMelas with ut*[»‘ol,iations t.o t.ln* I'hrst (’onsul. d'lie 
])rop<>sil,ions (d‘ t.he <{(‘in‘)*a.l did not suit llona.parte, and he 
dei’Iart’d t.o tin* Prine.t? tluit t.ln* a,rmy shut up in A les.sand ria 
should eva(ma.te rri*ely, and with tin* honors <d’ war; lad. tm 

1 Savary, tln>n/j;’1i ttidr dr rttrup, UirowH no lijLdil- <ai ilnwauis*^ ef 

tlial. (IcntM’al's <h‘{itli, Ih* Hay.s: “ As so«ni hh tho AiiHU'ian <*.nl(inui was 
(lisiaT.scd I quiltrd (UMUTal ICrllprnnui'.s «*avalry, :unl was rel.nrnliu' !«i nn*f'|. 
<i(aninU I>(‘Haix, \\iios(^ troops wess* di'hourliinj.;: hi luy ^hnv, whni tl)('(Ndo, 
iwl of Uintlth rc/^inirnt inha’nn'tl nu' i1ki(. hr had his'ii Ivilh’th I was at llir 
<liH(:una* of only ;i Imndnsl p;ic«*s from l.hr sptd. vlii'i’n t had h'fl. him. I luir;- 
Iriicd to it, ami found Un* tirnrnd HlrrUdnsl upon Urn j^rouinl, fomph-tjdy 
fd.rippotl of his id()tlu*H, ami surroinnhul hy olh»‘r imktsi hodies. I ns’iip,ni/rd 
him mdAyitlisUunliiuc tlio ihivkiioHS, owinti to I ho t.htoknoHH of Ids hair, which 
Htill rntuinod its Uo" {Mr.nunnt oj thr Take <j/ANasp/o, tomo i. p. 277). 
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those conditions, which are well known, and by which Italy 
was to be fully restored to the French domination. That day 
were repaired the faults of Scherer, whose inertness and 
imbecility had paralyzed everything, and Avho had tied and 
been constaiitly beaten, from the Adriatic to Mont Cenis. 
The Prince of Liechtenstein begged to return to render an 
account of his mission to General Melas. He came back in 
the evening, and made many observations on the hard nature 
of the conditions. “ Sir/’ replied the First Consul, in a tone 
of marked impatience, “ carry my final determination to your 
Geiieral, and return quickly. It is irrevocable ! Know that 
I am as well acquainted with your position as you are your- 
selves. I did not begin to learn the art of war yesterday. 
You are blocked np in Alessandria ; you have many sick and 
wounded ; you are in want of provisions and medicines. I 
occupy the whole of your rear. Your finest troops are among 
the killed and wounded. I might insist on harder conditions ; 
my position would warrant me in so doing ; but I moderate 
my demands in consideration of the gray hairs of your Gen- 
eral, whom I respect.’^ 

This reply was delivered with considerable dignity and 
energy. I showed the Prince out, and he said to me, “ These 
conditions are very hard, especially that of giving up Genoa, 
which surrendered to us only a fortnight ago, after so long a 
siege.^^ It is a curious fact that the Emperor of Austria 
received intelligence of the capitulation and restitution of 
Oenoa at the same time. 

When the First Consul returned to Milan he made Savavy 
and Kapp his aides de They had previously served in 

the same rank under Desaix. The First Consul was at first 
not much disposed to take them, alleging that he had aides de 
camp enough. But his respect for the choice of Desaix, added 
to a little solicitation on my part, soon removed every obsta- 
cle, These two officers served him to the last hour of liis 
political career with unfailing zeal and fidelity. 

I have seen nothing in the Memoirs of the Duo de Eovigo 
(Savary) about my having had anything to do with his admis- 
sion to the honor. I can probably tell the reason why one of 
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fclie t;wo aides de camp has risen higher than the other. Eapp 
lia^dL till Alsacian. frankness which always injured hiiu.^ 

^ Several instances of this will be found in Kapp’s Memoirs, which may 
partly explain why he was only count when Savary was a duke. A 
^ox\sioan connection being introduced into Napoleon’s room, Rapp, as in the 
c'Jtso of Georges Cadoadal (see would not, at first, withdraw, and when 
cn’cli.ix'oa out loft the door ajar, telling Napoleon afterwards, “ I do not like 
y<^>iix' Oorsicans.” On another occasion, “Rapp,” said Napoleon, having a 
‘lurxiif.ity of French gold before him, “ do not the Oermans like these little 
[Jf^poleons? ” — “ Yes, sire, much more than they do the great one.” — 
tieo," answered Napoleon, “what may be called German frankness” 
p. 25 ). 
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CHAPTER L 
1800. 


Siaspension of liostilitios — Better to the Consuls — Second occupation of 
Milan — Bonaparte and Massen a — Public acclamations and the voice of 
Josephine — Stray recollections — Organization of Piedmont — Sabres 
of honor— Rewards to the army of the Rhine — Pretended army of reserve 
— General Zach —Anniversary of the 14th of July — Monument to 
Desaix — Desaix and Poy— Bonaparte’s speech in the Temple of Mars 
— Arrival of the Consular Guard — The bones of Marshal Turenne — 
Lucien’s successful speech — Letter from Lucieu to Joseph Bonaparte — 
The First Consul’s return to Paris — Accidents on theroad — DifiSculty of 
gaining lasting fame — Assassination of Kl^er — Situation of the terrace 
on which Elleber was stabbed — Odious rumors — Arrival of a courier — 
A night scene — Bonaparte’s distress on perusing the despatches from 
Egypt. 

"W^HAT little time, and how few events sometimes suffice to 
cliange the destiny of nations ! We left Milan on the 13th of 
tTxLne, Marengo on the 14th, and on the 15th Italy was ours! 
.A. suspension of hostilities between the Prench and Austrian 
ax'iuies was the immediate result of a single battle; and by 
virtue of a convention, concluded between Berthier and 
nVTelas, we resumed possession of all the fortified places of 
a^iTy importaiace, with the exception of Mantua. As soon as 
-fcliis convention was signed Bonaparte dictated to me at Torre 
cXe Galifolo tlie following letter to his colleagues : — 

The day after the battle of Marengo, Cittzens Consuls, General 
IMTelas transmit. ted a message to oiir advance posts requesting permission 
to send General Skal to me. During the day the convention, of which J 

1 
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send you a copYt drawn up. and at ni-hf if ^sassiui.d lis 
BerMiioraiul Melas. I hope tin* Fiviu'h pruph- ivili Im* safi ,ii. d wiili ihe 
coudiicfc of fclKiir ariny.^ (.^JKned) lU^s auauti:. 

The only thint^ worthy ol* roinark in this hdtor unuhl Im* Ok. 
concludini^ seiiteiKu*, in whioh tif 1 it t t ‘*nsul atlrcl.iMl 

to aekiiowhulgfi the soven‘i;.':nhv »d tn*- urro it< unt ihai 

the words Citizens (joiisuis " ueir r\id*'ntiy hdstrd in with 
a particular desij^n. din* ]>atlh* \va,'i j^aiiusi ; and in a 

triflini,^ matter like- iliis it was ma-rssarv that tin* two c»tln*r 
Consuls shimld had that they wove not so uaudi tho <‘ollea; 4 Uss 
as the subordinates of l.ln* First C’oiond. 

We returinsl to Mihnn and our s.oooud oi'snii u ion ol iljut 
city was niarktsl by eontinin-d ai'olaiu.tl ion . wh«‘rr\i'r tin* 
Tirst C(jnsul sliowenl liiinselt. At Milan the Hr. 4. (\insul 
now saw Massena, Tor the lir.d tsiiu* siiioo onr dopailuie (hr 
d^lgypt. Honapartt' hlvi^du•d upon hnn the loithu.d. praisi*,;, 
hut not lii[^h(‘r than he de.servrtl, lor hi.s adniiraldr ilidrni'e of 
Genoa. Ihi ikuiumI him his sunT:..or in tin- eonuiiand ol ilu* 
army of Italy. ]\Ion*au was on the lihiins ami thintdort* 
none Imt the. {^nnpieror of Zura h rould iiroporly havo siir- 
ceeded the First (lousul in that t'ommand. *rhe ^*reat hhuv 
was struck; hut tlnu'e stdl lu-rnr an emt*ri,p*ney riMjuir. 

ing the pres(Uie,(* of a skilfnl i*xjMU'iojief*d tpnierah w«dl a«* 
quaint(*.d with tin*, eount.ry. And iM-.^ides. wo rould not In* 
perfectly nt (uist*, until it was asorrlaunsl wliat eomlition;, 
would he adlnuMsl to hy the (Mhimd, of Vieium, wdiieh wa* 
then entiisdy under tlie Inlluener of the Cahinet, of London. 

After our r(‘turn from the haflh* tin’ popular jt«y w’as 
er«il and iKsirtielf., not only aiitone tin’ higher and middlr 
ranks of stndid.y, hut in all «daH^<*H ; ami tie* affisuioti rviueeii 
from all fpia-rtiu's t.o the First ('on ail wa i unfei]^Uied. In uhal 
atone of simuu’ity did lie say t«» me our days whi*n reinrniitu 
Ironi tlu^ ]Ktrnde, Hourrimiiie. «lo you hear ihi’ aeidamatiom, 

^ TiiO (»f (tstmt»}US*Vi“» p»»ijU*M»fi! !h;*f IlHUfrli'itisrs liii.?* eiulimd flu* 

lu'jidin^ of thin hShT, / ‘ .u . -a th*' /' 4fi«t il^ iSMliiua 

“ 1 fthdll he tt( Mthni- (his t vi fuu^f »/**»* /j/.” ‘I'luiEi l*iHl 

fornuila, he. nays, Napulrou t«» I»;ue atl.o iifd n», uti 

m otluir original IcitorH, wiierr taotmetiiit' ui hH ha^l *»uiUti**l it, 

Napoleon hud addtul it with liin o\\ it haintf^ i i-ri’t haur il. |»» IHfi), 
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tstill resounding ? That noise is as sweet to me as the sound 
of Josephine’s voice. How happy and proud I am to be 
loved by such a people ! 

During our stay at Milan Bonaparte had arranged a new 
g-overnment for Piedmont ; he had ever since cherished the 
wish to unite that rich and fertile country to the French ter- 
X‘itory because some Piedmontese provinces had been pos- 
sessed by Louis XIY. That monarch was the only king 
wliom the First Consul really admired. said he one 

Louis XIY, had not been born a king, he would have 
"been a great man. But he did not know mankind ; he could 
Xiot know them, for he never knew misfortune.” He admired 
fixe resohitifm of the old King, who would rather bury him- 
self under the ruins of the monarchy than submit to degrad- 
ing- conditions, after having commanded the sovereigns of 
IBxirope. I recollect that Bonaparte was extremely pleased 
f o see in the reports which he ordered to be made that in 
Oa.sal, and in the valleys of Pignerol, Latour, and Luzerne, 
flxere still existed many traces of the period when those coun- 
f x-ies belonged to France ; and that the French language was 
yet preserved there. He already began to identify himself 
■with the past ; and abusing the old kings of France was not 
fixe way to conciliate his favor. 

The First Consul appointed for the government of Pied- 
ixxont a Council which, as may naturally be imagined, he 
•composed of those Piedmontese who were the declared parti- 
sa.ns of France. He stated as the groimds of this arrange- 
XXX ent that it was to give to Piedmont a new proof of the 
jxffection and attachment of the French people. He after- 
'wa.rds appointed G-eneral Dupont President of the Council, 
with the title of Minister-Extraordinary of the French 
O-overument. I will here mention a secret step taken by 
3-ioiia];)arto towards the overthrowing of the Kepublic.‘ In 
xixaking the hrst drauglit of General Dupont’s appointment I 
Ixrxd. mechanically written, “Minister-Extraordinary of the 
TTx'eiich Kepublic.” — “No ! no ! ” said Bonaparte, “ not of the 
JR^e^uhlic ; say of the GovernmoMtP 

On his return, to Paris the First Consul gave almost incred- 
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ible proofs of liis activity. 'I’iio day aft«‘r his arrival lu- pro- 
iinilgated a great number of deen'es, and afterwards alloitctl 
the rewards to Iiis soldiers. Ih* appninivd Kellormau a gm- 
oral of division wliie.hj on (‘very nriueii»h‘ of justieo, Ik* ought 
to liave done on tin* held (d’ hatth*. He distrilmt«‘d sahros (»1 
honor, with the following inseriplion, highly eomjiUiueiil ary 
to himself : — 

JUittle of Altf roontid luh d in hi/ thr First Ctm- 

— Given by the GoverniiirHt if i hr Iir/fithiir itt Grurral 
LannesX 

Similar sa])res W(‘r(^ pn'sented to tomerahs \ ieha*, Watrin, 
(iardaniie, and Murat; and sahn‘s (d‘ h*.s.s valui* ol licr 
(uu‘S : and also inuskt'ts and druinst ieks of honor to tJn* moI- 
(litu’S and drumimu’s who had dist ingui.sh(‘d thoiaselvo.s at 
.Marengo, or in tin* army <d' flu* Khine; lor Ihmapartt* took 
(‘.are that thi*. ollieers and men who Imd tought. undor M(»rrau 
should h(‘ included among tliose to wlnim the national rewards 
w<u'(*, pr('sent(‘d. He even had a medal struck to pi*rj»ft.uat(! 
th(^ numiory of tin* (‘nt.ry of tie* h'reui'h army into Munich, 
it is wortliy of nunark that while otlicial faludeations and ex~ 
agg(‘rat(‘d details of faet.s wen* juihlislmcl respeiging Marengo 
and tin*, short. cam]iaign of Italy, hy a feigned modesty (he 
vi(d,orious army of Marengo ret*eived tlie unamhitioie; title of 
Army of Hrsrrrr. Hy this artihee Hie honor of the Honstil.m 
tion was sav(*d. 'Phe First Honsul had not vitdattMi it. If h(‘ 
had marcJitsl to tin* hidd, juid staked (*verythiug on a eliuiuM*, 
it was m(‘rely accddentally, for he eommamh‘d only an Anny 
of R(‘siu’V(*/^ whic.h m^'ertln'h'ss he had greeted with the iith* 
of f/m/a/ v/rm// hidon* In* (*utered nptui tin* eampairpu It. i.s 
S(‘.ant(dy e,on(‘,eiv{thle that Homiparte, possessing as he did an 
(‘xtraordimiry mind, slnmld have dest'emhal Ui mndi pitiful 
artilic(‘S.“ 

form’gmu’.s and pri.soner.s w»*a’e objects of Hoiia[jarteM 


^ Rn«U for HODKs time, I not kimw wtiy. iih }U*uvrivnin\ 

‘-i 'niierH ttoine vi. j). TOi Kuyn title O' /*«««♦/»• w lir^a ri'en Uy 

NuiujIcvui t<i the f(»ree, i>re|»iui«(l in isai for the eitiM)i.n}.ni Aie-triji. 

'I’ho (kiuKtitntion ferbjule tin* tiixt (’onniil |o rcuiiiujiiKl tin* aninew iu |m rmui. 
imiico tlio titJo, Anny of JimrrrF ^iv» n U* tho fonm which fought 
Mar( 3 ugo. 
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ng a.ttentioiis. I recollect one evening his saying to 
^ourrieiii^e, write to the Minister of War, and tell him 
3t a fine brace of pistols, of the Versailles manufacture, 
id tliem, in my name, to General Zach. He dined with 
day, and highly praised our manufacture of arms. I 

like to give him a token of remembrance ; besides, 

fctei* ‘will be talked of at Vienna, and may perhaps do 

oon as tbe news of the battle of Marengo reached Paris 
Bonaparte, Minister of the Interior, ordered prepara- 
>r the festival, fixed for the 14th of July, in commemo- 
the first Federation. This festival and that of the 
idenxiaire w’-ere the only ones preserved by the Consular 
inent. Indeed, in tjiose memorable days, when the 
tioii appeared in its fairest point of view, France had 
mown such joy as that to which the battle of Marengo 
se. Stilly amidst all this popular transport there was 
g of regret. The fame of Desaix, his heroic character, 
ith, the words attributed to him and believed to be 
msed monrning to be mingled with joy. It was agreed 
. a snbscription for erecting a national monument to 
nory. A. refiection naturally arises here upon the dif- 
between the period referred to and the present time, 
has endowed with nearly a million the children of one 
greatest orators and most eloquent defenders of public 
yet, for the inoniiment to the memory of Desaix 
r 20,000 francs were subscribed. Does not this form a 
V contrast with the patriotic munificence displayed at 
th of General Foy ? The pitiful monument to Desaix, 
l-^lace Dauphine, sufficiently attests the want of spirit 
part of the subscribers. Bonaparte, who. was much 
lied witli it, gave the name of Desaix to a new quay, 
t stone of which was laid with due solemnity on the 
July. 

lat day the crowd was immense in the Champ-de-Mars 
die Temple of Mars, the name which at that time the 
of the Invalides still preserved. Lucien delivered a 
on the encouraging prospects of France, and Lannes 
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HicultMLii aj>pr(>]>riat«‘ (uhln‘ss nii |>n‘S«‘ii{.inL( tot.Iu* < it»V(a‘nnH*ni, 
tlui ilii^s iaki*u at Man*nsj;{i. 'I'wo iium* sju'i'chrs fnllDwcd ; 
one I’nMii au (lulr. da rdnip nf Massi'iia, aii<l <d.Ii(‘r IVciiu an 
aldr do ram/t of LiMaairUo ; aiul arti‘r tlia tlislribulion (d’ 
some imalals the First (kmsul then thdivered the l'ollowin|jj 
address : — 

Citizens! .Soij)1E3w! — Tin* liases prestaited to the tJovcriiinent, in 
Uh*. ]nvsenc(M)f lla*: peoplt* of this iinmotisi* capital, at at oium* Mh* 
genius of the (;oinnianiler.s-in-(’hi<*f .Moreau, Ma.sseija, and Ihaihier; (lie 
military talents of the generals, their Ueulenants; and the hrav«‘ry <*f 
tlni Fn‘n<*li soldiers. 

On your return to the ramp tell your eoinrades tliat for the Isl. Vende' 
niiaire, wlien wit shall celehrate (he anrtiv('rsary of the K<*pul»Iie, the 
j’Tmieh people expert eith(‘r peaee, or if the enemy obstinately refuse, it, 
other flags, the fruit of fresh vii*tories. 

After this harangue, of Mu* Fir.st (lousul, in whi«*h hi‘ 
addresstal ilie miliiary in Mu* nain<* td‘ tlie jieople, ami 
as(5ril)ed to Uertdiior the glory of Mari‘ngo» a hyuiii was 
e.luinti*d, ihi' words of whii’h were writtf‘n l>y M. d<* (‘‘nhlanos, 
and the iiiiisie, (*oni]u».sed liy Mohul. Ih.t witat was most 
remarkable in t hisy'fVr was unit her t In* poetry, the miisii*, nor 
oven the panegyrical cdtHpiemn* of laieien, it was the arrival 
at the (IhamiJ-de-Mars, aiier t lu* eer<‘mony at the IiivabdeS; of 
tile (^insular Ouard returning from Marengo. I was at. a 
window of the i’Jeole-Mililaire, and I ran nf‘Vi*r forget the 
(snumotion, almost elet*t.vieal, wlii(*h made ilm air resonud 
wit.Ii e.ries (d’ eiithusiasiu at tindr appi‘araniM'. 'Fliesi* soldiers 
did not dtdile. before the First (’onsul in fine uniforms as at a 
review. Leaving the iiehl iif batth* wlimi the bring e«»ase«b 
tli(*y liad (troHSed Lombardy, Piedmont, Mont (‘enis, Savoy, 
and Franei» in tin* spare of twenty-nine ilays. 'Phey appeared 
worn by the fatigue of a long journey, with fares browned by 
t.lie suiniaei* sun of Italy, .and wit, It tlielr arms and elothing 
sliowing ilie (*lfeets of desperate .struggles. Do ymi wish to 
liavi* an id(*a of their apjH*aranee ? \’t»u will Itnd a, jierieet 

type in the lirst gremniier put by (ii*rard at one side of Ids 
picture of tin*. baUh* of Austerlitz. 

At the time of thiB fitHf that is to say, in the middle of the 
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inoTitlx of A uly, tlic Consul could have imagii 

imoderate conditions he had proposed after the 
would not be acce])ted Austria. In the hope, ther< 

a pcuxoe wbich could not but be considered probable 
t'ho, fii^st time since tho establishment of the Consul 
ernni chilis, convoked tho deputies of the departmei 
appointed tlieir time of assembling in Paris for the : 
(Itbuinire, a day which Pormed the close of one ren 
cc.utnx*y and. marked tlao commencement of another. 

Tlio x*e mains of Mars Inal Turenne, to vdiich bonis X 
awaxxlod the honors of annihilation by giving them 
aiaon^ the royal tombs in the vaults of St. Denis, h 
torn Pnom their grave at the time of the sacrilegious ^ 
oF tlxe tombs. His bones, mingled indiscriminate 
otlun-Sj, Inad long lain in obscurity in a garret of the 
of Meulicune when M. Loxioir collected and restored ■ 
tlu^ ancient tomb of Turenne in the Mus^e des Petits 
tins. I 3 oiiai)arte resolved to enshrine these relics 
s(uil]>tnrcd niarble with which the, glory of Turenne < 
W(‘ll dispense. This wa^s^ however, intended as a cor 
link between the past dvx,ys of France and the future t 
lin loolcod .forward. He thought that the sentiments : 
i)y the solenrn honors x'endered to the memory of 
would dispose the dexmtios of the dex:)artinents to recei 
gn*alK*.i: enthusiasm the poacific communications he h 
bn abici to make. 

Hovvewor, the negotiations did not take the favoral 
whic.b the l^irst Oonsid liad expected ; and, notwiths 
all tho addi’ess of biicion, the communication was nc 
wil.hont miicli uneasiness. But Lucien liad prepared i 
quit.i', to the taste of tlxe First Consul. After dila 
ti xnii on the efforts of the Grovernment to ohtai 
(l<'.x>lot*ed the torgivex*sations of Austria, accused t 
iiifliu*. 11 of JUngland, and added in a more, elevated ; 
(*inn toiH^, At the vovy moment wlien tlic Consuls we 
ing tbc'. Palace of tlie Grovernment a courier arrived 
des])atcdies which the Consul has directed me 

numicaite to you.^^ He tlien read a note declaring i 
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Aiistrian Govorninont to .sun*i*n«li*r t<i I'^ranro Mir 

throe fortresses of IJlai, Pliili})shui% :iiui I ii.'.rolstadt. Tlii.s 
was consi(h*rt‘(I as a scauirity for Mu* }>n*iiminaru*s of pracr 
being speedily signed. The uew.s was received with eufJnisi- 
asm, and that anxious day (dosed in a way luglily gratifying 
to the First (Jonsul. 

Whilst victory conlirmed in Italy tin* d(\stiiiies of tin* First 
Consul, liis ])rotlu*rs w(‘r(* more (*onei*rni‘tl about their own 
interests than tlu* affairs of I’'rane(‘. d'hey loved money as 
inucdi as Ihmaparte loved glory. A letbn* from lau‘ieii tn his 
brother Jos(g)h, wliicdi I shall subjoin, shows how ready Mu‘y 
always werti to turn to Mudr own advantage thi* glory and 
fortune of him to whom th(‘y W(‘re i!ui«*hted Ibi* all their 
iniportanc(>. I found this l(d.t<*r among my papers, but 1 
cannot t(*ll why and how I pres(*rveil it:. It is interesMiifa 
inasmuch a.s it shows Mu* ojiinion tliat a family of future kiiigs 
entertaimul of th(*ir own situation, and of what. tlu‘ir fate 
would have*, betni had Ihinapartv, like HesaiK. falh'ii an the 
field of I\lav(*ngo. It is, besides, (*urions to obfUTve the plii. 
losopher Lu(*i(‘n (‘.ausiug 7e fh^unoi to ]»* eliantt*d willi thr 
vicnv of inllu(*m!ing tlu* puhli(* funds. .At all (‘vents I eopy 
Lucicids li’tier a.s lu* wrote it, giving tin* woi’ds iiiark(‘d in 
italics, and Mu^ nunu'.rous notes (d* e.xelaniation which (list in- 
giiisli th(i original. 

Amii', 

My Ukotiiioh -- I send you a etuirirr; 1 parfieularly wIMi that (lie 
First (’onsn) would give me notieetif Ids arrival fweufv four linur*^ hefnre- 
hand, and that lu* woidd inform mv tiliuu' of the haniiu* hy ^\hieh he 
wall e.iiUw. The eity wishes (o jirepant triumphal aiehe^ for him, and it 
deserve.s not to he <l{sa]5poiii(ed. 

At vnj rvipii'Ht a Tv l)rmn was elianted yestenlay. There wen* (*»<), (HH) 
persons pn‘S(mt. i 

Tiuj inlrigueH of AnteuiP eontinne. It. han (jeen found dinieult to 

^ IhiH intrigue, so railed from 'ralleynmd, tmr nf if-i living In tlni 

sulmrl) of Aiileuil, arose from the wisli «»f maii.\ •«[ ijte umM imhienliut men 
lo i)(j |)na>ared in ease of {h(‘ (h‘u(h <»f Nn|>otet»n in any uefinn jn Italy, ft 
was snn|ily a eoti!inuati<ui of tlie nanie eonit»h>aiiotis uhieh had heen 
auoniptna or planiuai in ITIHI, (ill (lie. arrival i.f Itctnaparfe frmn Kgvpt, 
mado tlio party ehoose him as th(^ in.stnunent for the iiverthrr»w of dm f 

seeree.y ahoui their plans; ai'e Miot <le i 

t omo 1 . p. 27(1) where Jusoph liouaparto Udls ids friends all that was being 
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“between C and La F The latter has proposed his daugh- 

narriage to me. Intrigue has been carried to the last extreme. I 
Iciiow yet whether the High Priest has decided for one party or 
icr. I believe that he would cheat them both for an Orleans, and 
ieiiH of Auteuil was at the bottom of it all. The news of the battle 
•engo petrified them, and yet next day the High Priest certainly 
liree hours with your friend of Auteuil. As to us, had the victory 
•eiigo closed the First Consul’s career we should now have been 
bed. 

r letters say nothing of what I expected to hear. I hope at least 
nf ormecl of the answer from Vienna before any one. I am sorry 
ve not paid me back for the battle of Marengo, 
festival of the 14th of July will be very gratifying. We expect 
IS a certainty, and the triumphant return of the First Consul. The 
is all well. Your wife and all her family are at Morfontaine. 
at Paris. Why do you return with tlie First Consul? Peace! and 

Tliinls: of our last interview. I embrace you. 

(Signed) Lucien. 

tlie margin is written — 

— Read the letter addressed to the Consul, and give it to him 
ou hav)G carefully closed it. 

ward tlie enclosed. Madame Murat never lodged in my house, 
isband is a fool, whom his wife ought to punish by not writing to 
r a month. (Signed) Lucien Boktaiparte. 

laparte^ confirmed in his power by the victory of 
igo, remained some days longer at Milan to settle the 
3 of Italy. Pie directed me to furnish Madame Grassini 
money to pay her expenses to Paris.^ We departed 
it the acclamations of the inhabitants, and took the road 
rin. The First Consul stopped at Turin for some hours, 
nspected the citadel, which had been surrendered to us 

?.<1 in Cfise his brother fell. Carnot seems to have been the most 
le clioioo as leader and rcplacor of Ihniaparto. In the above letter 

stands for Carnot, “ La F for La Fayette, the “ High Priest’" 

cs, and the “friend of Auteuil” is Talleyrand; see lung’s Lucieiiy 
p. 411 . The postscript seems to refer to a wretched scandal about 
lo and Lnoicn ; see Tung’s LKcieny toino i. pp. 411, 432, 433. The reader 
rtMnsirk the i*etention of this and other documents by Bourrieune, 
forms Olio of the charges brought agninst him farther on. 
lo First Consul saw Madame Grassini at a concert at Milan, and was 
with lior beauty. Pie was introduced to her, and at the expiz’ation vi 
veeks tlie Conqueror of Italy counted one conquest more. Madame 
:\i proceeded to Paris, where she subsequently became one of the 
i of the Court concerts (Memoir es de Constant). 
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in pursuanttn of the capitulation of Alessandria. In pavSsin)L( 
ov(‘r Mont Geiiis wc observed tlie. {*arria^n* of Madame {{(‘Ibn’” 
inauj who was going to iin*t‘t her husband. Ilonapart.e on 
recognizing tin? hidy stopped his carriage and (^ongratulat.ed 
iuu’ on the gallant cojiduct of lier husband at tin* battle of 
Marengo. 

On o\ir arrival at Lyons we alighted at the, lldttd di‘s C-eles- 
tius, and tin*, loud ac(daiiiations of a numerous iuultitud<t 
assembled round tin* Iiottd obliged Donaparte to show himself 
on the, bale.ony. Next day he proc(*e(U‘d to tin*. S(puire, of 
Ikdlec.our, where, amidst tin*, phmdits of the j)(‘oi)h*, he laid 
the first stone of soiin* new buildings destin(*d to eihuu* oin* <d' 
the disast(a\s of tlni Ke volution. 

We, left Lyons that evtming and continued our jt)uriu*y by 
waiy of Dijon. On our arrival in that town the joy of tlie. 
inhabitants was v(*ry gn‘at. I mtvtu’ saw a nitu'e grat^efnl and 
captivating sight than that whie.h was preseni.etl by a group 
of b(*autiful young fenuil(*s,^ crowned with flowers, wlio aeeom- 
pani(*d I’»onapart«‘’8 earriagt*, and whi(*h at that period, w]n*n 
the Revolution had renewed all the re[Hibli(’au r(*(*oUeetions 
of (lna*tn‘ ainl Romt*, loolu'd like* tlie (diorus of femah'S ihundng 
around tin; vic.Un’ at the Olympif; gami*H. 

Hut all our journey was not so agreeable*. Somr* a(’{*itlents 
awaited us. The. First Otunuirs (‘avriage broke down between 
V’illeinnuMvhvRoi and St»ns. IR* si*nt a e(mricr to inform my 
motln*!- tli.at In* w-mld Hto]> at ]if*r hous«* till his carriage was 
repaired. He, dim*d there, and we started again at Hevt‘u in 
tin*, Cive.ning. 

Hut w<; laid otlier di.sastc*rH to encounter. One of <mr olL 
w]n*(*lH came; off, aiid as we* wen* driving at a very ra[jid [sum* 
tin* c.arriage* was ov(»rturn{*d <ui tin* bridge at a shorir fliHt.einec; 
from Moiitri*aU“Fa,ut,-Yonne. 1’he First Gonsul, wlm sat on my 
](*ft, fell u])on nn*, and sustained no injtiry. My hcatl was 
slighUy liurt by strikitig against some tilings which sven* in 
the. pocket of the c.arviage* ; hut this actudent was not woriJi 

^ Savary (tfmio i. p. !J87), rcmarkhig *)ii tUc jcy «}mvvn by thn 

ladies <»( l>ijon, romarks, “Oim cf the uuvst bc<‘nm<\ later, tme ot 

the ornaiuGiitjg of the Court as the HuebtsHs of Ibuisaiio,*^ i, (\ Madame Martst 
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^^opping for, aii.d we arrived, at Paris on the sacp-e night, 
of J uly- I>uroc, who was the tliii’d. in. the carriage, 
hurt. 

I have already mentioned that Boiiai 3 arte was rather t 
i-rtive when travelling 5 an.<i as we were passing thro 
1 ‘lurguiidy, on our return to Paris from Maren^go, he ; 
oxultiiigly, ‘‘Well, a few more events like this campaign, 
I may go down, to posterity — ‘‘I think/^ replied I, ‘‘ 1 
you have already done enongh to secure great and las 
fame.’’ — resumed he, ‘‘1 have done enoug“b, it is t 
In less than two years I ha.ve won Cairo, I^aris, and Mi' 
lout for all that, my dear fellow, were I to die to-morro 
should not at the end of ten centuries occupy half a i^ag 
general history ! ” 

On the very day when Desaix fell on the field of Mar€ 
Kleber was assassinated by a fanatical Mussulman, na 
Soleiman Halehy,^ who stalobed him with a dagger, aiic 
•that blow decided the fate of Egypt. Thus was France 
file same day, a.iid almost at the same hour, depiuved of 
of her most distinguished generals. Men on, as senio 
oommand, succeeded Kleber, and the First Gonsnl confir 
the appointineii.t. From that moment the loss of Egypt 
inevitable. 

I have a few details to give respecting the tragical deat 
Kleber. The house of DElfy Eey, which Bonapai'te occii 
at Cairo, and in which Kleber lived after his departure, h 
terrace leading from a saloTZ to an old ruined cistern, J 
which, down a few steps, there was an entrance into 
garden. The terrace commanded a view of the grand sq 
of El Be guy eh, which was to the right on coming out of 


1 This foUali wns, at most, ci.^clitcon or twenty years of : he ^ 

natives of T>a,inn.soiia, aiul deolarocl t.lint ho bad quitted bis native city by 
inand of tlie vizier, wlio ba,d intrusted liim witb ibe ooininiss 

Tcpairinji*: to and kill in jjt tbo grand suU-a.n of tbe Fronoli [Bona 

bein" ))robabiy intended]. Xbat for this purpose alone lie bad le 
faniilv, and ptA’forincd the whole jonrney on foot, and bad received Xroi 
^^rnnd vizier no other money thn.ii what was absolutely requii=?ite fr 
Cixi,i^enoi(^s of tbo ionriiey. On ari'ivin.ii^ at Cairn be liad ^one fortbw 
perforin bis devotions in the ^reat inosque, and. it was only on the eve o 
outinf^ his iiroject that ho coufidecl it to one of the sclierifs of the m 
(bwc de Rovigo^s Jid^emoirs, tom© i. p. 367). 
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salon, while the garden was on the left. This terrace Avas 
Bonaparte’s favorite promenade, especially in the evenings, 
when he used to Avalk up and down and converse with the 
persons about him. I often advised him to fill up the 
reservoir, and to make it level with the terrace. I even 
showed him, by concealing myself in it, and coming suddenly 
belnnd him, how easy it would be for any person to attempt 
his life and then escape, either by jumping into the scpiare, 
or passing through the garden. He told me I was a coward, 
and Avas ahvays in fear of death ; and he determined not to 
make the alteration I suggested, Avhich, hoAvever, he acknoAvl- 
ledged to be advisable. Kleber’s assassin availed himself of 
the facility which I so often apprehended might be fatal to 
Bonaparte. 

I shall not stop to refute all the infamous rumors Avhich 
were circulated respecting Kleber’s death. When the First 
Consul received the unexpected intelligence he could scarcely 
believe it. He was deeply affected ; and on reading the par- 
ticulars of the assassination he instantly called to mind Iioav 
often he had been in the same situation as that in Avliich 
Kleber was killed, and all I had said respecting the danger of 
the reservoir — a danger from which it is inconceivable he 
should have escaped, especially after his Syrian expedition 
had excited the fury of the natives. Bonajiarte’s knoAvledge 
of Klcber’s talents — the fact of his having confided to him 
the command of the army, and the aid which he constantly 
endeavored to transmit to him, repel at once the horrible sus- 
picion of his having had the least participation in the crime, 
and the thought that he Avas gratified to hear of it. 

It is very certain that Bonaparte’s dislike of Kleber was as 
decided as the friendship he cherished for Desaix. Kleher’s 
fame annoyed him, for he was Aveak enougli to be annoyed 
at it. He knew the manner in which Kleber spoke of liim, 
which Avas certainly not the most res2)ectful. During the 
long and sanguinary siege of St. Jean d’Acre Kleber said to 
me, “That little scoundrel Bonaparte, Avho is no Inglier tlian 
my boot, will enslave France. See what a villanous expedi- 
tion he has succeeded in involving us in.” Kleber often made 


kljSber^s cool judgment. 
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remark to others as well as to me. I am not certain 
' it was ever reported to Bonaparte ; but there is reason to 
®Ve that those who found it their interest to accuse others 
^^ot spare Kleber. 

-leber, who was a sincere republican, saw and dreaded for 
/^onntry^s sake the secret views and inordinate ambition 
^onaparte. He was a grumbler by nature; yet he never 
^Cied discontent in the discharge of his duties as a soldier. 
S'W'ore and stormed, but marched bravely to the cannon’s 
: he was indeed courage personified. One day when 
^a,s in the trench at St. Jean d’Acre, standing up, and by 
i^all stature exposed to every shot, Bonaparte called to 
■y Stoop down, Kleber, stoop down!” — ^^Why,” replied 
your confounded trench does not reach to my knees.” 
3:xever regarded the Egyptian expedition with a favorable 
He thought it too expensive, and utterly useless to 
xxce. He was convinced that in the situation in which we 
without a navy or a powerful Government, it would 
been better to have confined our attention to Europe 
to have wasted French blood and money on the banks of 
dST ile, and among the ruined cities of Syria. Kleber, who 
* a cool, reflecting man, judged Bonaparte without enthu- 
a thing somewhat rare at that time, and he was not 
I cl to any of his faults.^ 

Bonaparte alleged that K16ber said to him, “ General, you 
CCS great as the luovld I ” Such a remark is in direct oppo- 
oix to Kleber^s character. He was too sincere to say any- 
ag against his conviction. Bonaparte, always anxious to 
;p Egypt, of which the preservation alone could justify the 
qL-uest, allowed Kleber to speak because he acted at the 
le time. He knew that Kleber’s sense of military duty 
Lxld always triumph over any opposition he might cherish 
Liis views and plans. Thus the death of his lieutenant, far 
in causing Bonaparte any feeling of satisfaction, afflicted 

JBJrreurs (tome i. p. 6) suggests that Moreau should he substituted hero 
IC Idber, as the letters of Kleber show that Kleber did not and tliat Moreau 
tlislike the expedition. Thiers (Covsulat, tome ii. p. 4) describes Kleber 
j-fc first “ ardently ” wishin|: to take ]^art in the expedition, and when in 
/•pt wishing to return. Kleber w«as a man disliking command, and not 
to obey. 
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liim th(i lHH‘au.sj* it. ulinust. totally (ir[»riv»'ci him uf Mu* 

hope c»r proserviiij^ a (Munpu'.sl wliioh had cdsl l^'raiirr .su d<‘ar, 
and which was his work. 

The news oi* the. death t»f Klr*h<‘r arrived .slautly after nur 
return to ikiris. Uonaparti* was anxieindy expect lui; aecMunts 
I’roiii Egypt, none having been ieeri\etl fnr a eunsiderahl,. 
time. Tlie arrivai oi' the enurier wlm hrmight tite fatal in{f*lli- 
genco gave rise to a seem*, wldeh I may relate hen\ It was 
two o’clock in the. morning when the etmrier arrivi*d at the 
Tiiileries. in Ids hurry tin* First ('onsul eimhi not wait to 
rouse any om* to t'ali nn* tip. I had informed Idm sdnie days 
before that if lie .sliould want me thiiiie!: fin* niaht he should 
send for nn* to the eorritlor, as I liad ehaiittetl mv he(iehamlH*r 
on ae.count id’ my wife's a»'eoueheiiient . ih* isime up himself, 
and instead of knoekinic at my dotu- kiioidusi at. that, (d' mv 
S(H*,retary. ^L'ln* latter immediately rose, and tJpeuujg the dour 
to Ids surprise saw’ the h’ir.st ( on atl with aeamlh* in his liand, 
a Madras haudke.rehief on his liead, and having on his gray 
great-coat. lioiiapart**, not know ing td the lit f it* step down 
into tln^ room, slijgiefl and nearly fell. ** Where is I hair- 
rieniK*?” asked he. 'The surprise of my sr*eretarv at the 
apjiarition of tin* h’irst. (*onsul c*an imagined. “What, 
(jrcne.ra], is it you ? ” “ \N*here is Ihmrriennc ? ’* Then mv 

siHiretary, in Ids , shirt, .Hhowetl the First (turml mv door. 
After having told 1dm that im warn st»rry nl having railed him 
up, IMa])oleon eaim* to med I drigised in a hurry, and wa* 
went dowuistairs to my u.sual room. \\%* rang several times 
Vieforo th(‘y opened the dotir for uh. The guaol wi“re ntfl 
asl(*ep, hut having ht*ard so much nmidng to ami fro frare<l 

I After Hurti {iein‘rnnHtantlul siecniutt it »wl»! ih;a MUa 1I0 Mt*UUt iUitw* 
i. p. *i‘.Kn jilucM's tt»<‘ vt-et'ialun nf ttn« ucwh at Utin, he hUnMUf 

.'ipparcnlly wsih- IfienayM tfiitl .ftmt-ptuliU ii«*i rMUMeij fimt IjN ttr-aher a 
{)n UiiH }»H frenli fuvur of fortune Ivli l^’r. mnn Ui«’ |H’r»enu;ii 

(UH'jiiy of Iloiuipartt*, who itiil not |umlon him for aitMiehuUftii hln* in 
loul m Kle’hnr had a Krinit repiilatlMn in the anttv. if Im tnid rftuon tl to 
hViilu^n h(^ would have iMnui a redoitht ddr fdwt.nie to the de^di;ti^»*f ftu’ 
(•nustil. ^ .Sayary {tome I. p. :ii;xi d*‘^« rii n. Na|wd»»on -4% tiavini.: already f-*r 
gollmi Iiis grieviuiceM ti^aiieu Kleti r, mol an ^hoami* mu* t» r*>»ret at 
Inm m su(‘h an uiiforimiafe imuiner 

A similar rcHpuat for the f»himher^of oiherf» wlU found m U»e 
ricnee of Mouoval (toiini i. p. uri and lofim ui. p. i’iiji. 


EGYPT IS LOSTP 15 

we were thieves. At last they opened the door, and the Pirst 
Consul threw on the table the immense packet of despatches 
which he had just received. They had been fumigated and 
stooped in vinegar. When he read the announcement of the 
(Icnitli of Kleber the expression of his countenance sufficiently 
denoted the painful feelings which arose in his mind. I read 
in his face, Egypt is lost / 
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1S(H) ISOl. 

BoiiaiJartn’H wish to with Kiij^hiiul niul Austria— An t‘inij^n‘:int’s 

Ifttfi* — Poiiiostif^ hrtails 'Viio hfU (hm^ijiirauv of rt'iatM'hi, Arthia, 
Harrcl, and othrrs • nona|jart(‘’s visit ti» fliu <nMTa Arn-its IIarn*l 
apjioititfil omnmainlant <d V’inCfniirs 'I’Ih* Din^ d' I'hjjj:hi<*n*N fnstcr sistrr 

— 'Dh' tiiird Nivus<* l*'irsl iJiTfunnanias i»f Uayiln's “ ('ri'.uion " 'Plu' 
inforna! inacldno — (‘(un'ratuhitorv addresses Aridfrary <aind<‘iniiationM 

— M. 'I'issat i‘ras(Ml |r*ni> tho t*f tlio h.niislu'd M. 'l'ni;'ui‘i Hotia- 
]>avti‘’s halrt‘tl of iho .I.wol)ins i*\ jdaini*tl 'IMu'. roal t rimiualH dinfovrivd 

- .lustihi-atinii of Konrlio K\oi‘Uti<m of St. aiitl (’ailiou ■ 

(’a*Nar» ( 'roinwidl, and Honapirtr (Conversation ln'lwcen Ilonaparto 
and Kotudu* I’roteiulrd an^^or Foindu*’s diNsimiilat ion landeu's 
ri‘si| 4 :n:Uion - 1 1 is <*mh.issy to Spain \\*ar hetwasMi Spain ajid I'iUfnjjal 
‘ ■I>imM*rat Foiicltr's -’rre.odn’ry of dtrsoph Hoiiaparlr* A Irirk upon 
the Kirst (Consul 'A lhre(* clays’ cscolness ■ itts’ouciliatiou. 

'i’liK liappy (‘vtMiis ni' Iho tuuujKii^.pi oT Italy h;ul Imhmi orowinnl 
by tJio. anuist irc, tMutolmlml on tin* oth ot thily. 'I'his ariuia- 
tit'.o. was broken on t.ht* Ist of Sej»t.<*inlH*r, and renewed atter 
t.he battle td' Ibihenlinden. On lii.s return froni Mareiiji^o 
lioiia.])U.rt e was ret*eived with niori* i*ut.hu.siasin {.lian t*vt‘r. 
'Dll! rapidity with whieh, in a eain}t;U|.Cn oT le.ss tlnui l.wo 
months, ill* had restoretl the Irininjih of the Kreueh stamhird, 
(‘Xeited nuiversal asionisluueiit. lie then aetively eudeavon‘d 
to t»])en nep;otiations with I*hij.c:hind ami Austria; but. dillieid- 
tit*.s oj)])o.sei{ him in (‘Very diret'tion. Ib* i're<(m*utJy visited 
the t.h(‘a.tre, wlj(‘re his pri‘S»*nee aif raet.ed prodi|^ioUH Ihronj^fs 
(»r p«‘r.HonH, all ea^er to set* ami applaud him. 

'Du* immensi* numbi*r of letti*rs whieh wi*n* at t.iii.s tinu* 
atldresse.d to tlu* Kirst Oonsul is ,searet‘ly eoueeivable. 'Fhey 
e.ontaim*d refpn‘sLs fttr plaet*s, prt»l>e.stat ions of titielity, ami, in 
slun*!., tht*y wtus! tlmse petafionary eiretdar.s that are addrt‘sst*d 
to all piu’.souH in powi*r. 'Idii*se let.t,t‘rs wt*re (d'ten eKeeeflinjtl.V 
luirious, ami I havt* preserved in any td' t hem ; amourr t.ln* re.st 
was onu fnmi I)uru.sel Ht*aiuuanoir, an ('migrant who had lh*d 
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■bo Jersey. Tliis letter contains some interesting particulars 
to Bonaparte^s family. It is dated Jersey, 12th of 
J 1800, and the following are the most remarkable pas- 

it contains : — 

X trust, General, that I may, witliout indiscretion, intrude upon your 
iiotiec, to remind you ot* what, I flatter myself, you have not totally for- 
after having lived eighteen or nineteen years at Ajaccio. But 
yon willj perhaps, be surprised that so trifling an affair should be the sub- 
300 1 of the letter which I have the honor to address to yon. You cannot 
liELve forgotten, General, that when your late father was obliged to take 
yoxxi* brothers from the college of Autun, from whence he went to see you 
rtt 33 rienne, he was unprovided with money, and he asked me for twenty- 
louis, which I lent him with pleasure. After his return he had no 
oj>portunity of paying me, and when I left Ajaccio your mother offered to 
<iispose of some plate in order to pay the debt. To this I objected, and 
told ber that I would wait until she could pay me at her convenience, 
3 X 11 cl previous to the breaking out of the Revolution I believe it was not in 
1x01- power to fulfil her wish of discharging the debt. 

X am sorry, General, to be obliged to trouble you about such a trifle. 
15 lit such is my unfortunate situation that even this trifle is of some 
importance to me. Driven from my country, and obliged to take refuge 
in tlxis island, where everything is exceedingly expensive, the little sum 
I Ixa-ve mentioned, which was formerly a matter of indifference, would 
now be of great service to me. 

You will understand, General, that at the age of eighty-six, after hav- 
ing served my country well for sixty years, without the least interruption, 
not counting the time of emigration, chased from everyplace, I have been 
oliliged to take refuge here, to subsist on the scanty succor given by the 
English Government to the French emigrant. I say emigrant because I 
Ixfxve been forced to be one. I had no intention of being one, but a horde 
oX Tbrigands, who came from Caen to,^iny house to assassinate me, con- 
s id <3 red I had committed a great crime in being the senior general of 
hire canton and in having the Grand Cross of St. Louis: this was too 
mncli for them; if it had not been for tlie cries of my neighbors, my door 
woxxld have been broken open, and I should have been assassinated; and 
I liixd but time to fly by a door at the back, only carrying away what I 
lirtd on me. At first I retired to Paris, but there they told me that I 
Goxxlcl do nothing but go into a foreign country, so great was the hate 
Gii tertained for me by my fellow-citizens, although I lived in retirement, 
IX ever having any discussion with any one. Thus, General, I have aban- 
<loned all I possessed, money and goods, leaving them at the mercy of 
Avlirtt they call the nation, which has i^rolited a good deal by this, as I 
Ixixve xiothing left in the world, not even a spot to put my foot on. If 
even a house had been reserved forme, General, I could ask for what 
<ieperids on you, for I have heard it said that some emigrants have been 
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to n‘{urn honit*. I »lt) ii(»f a .k this favui*, n<»l liaviiu' a 

|)Ia<a^ Jo niy foot. AiuK bo.sidos, 1 ha\i‘ w iih ni«* lioi'o an oxilnl 

ln’othtT, tliari I am, Vfry ill ami in porfor’i N«‘oon«l <‘!iil<llio(»l. whom 

I fonhi not ahamlon. 1 am r«‘si*4n«*il Jo mv owti unhappy fatt‘, Imt my 
solo niul .iji’oat is that mu tuily I havo I.im'U ilhtn*alo(l, Imt 

that luy fat(*. has, contrarv to tin* law, Injiuod tolatinus whtnu I love ami 
respiH’t. I havi* a motluTnU’law t'i!j;hly vrajs ohl, who has his-n n'fiisrd 
llu‘ (lower I hud jiiven her Tnun my i»ioperty. ami (his will make me die 
a bankrupt if iiotliiiiLC is idiamjed. whieh make' im* rtti oTulde. 

I aoknowltslge, ({eiieral, that I know little of the new style, hut, 
according to the. old form, 1 am your humhh* seiwanl, 

Dt jtoxKi, lli;Ai\M.VNoni. 

I read tliis lidtt*rto tin* Kirst (’oiisul, who ininiediaf.ol y said, 
^M-5ourri(‘niu*, this is saernd I Ik» not lo.se a luinuie. Send 
the old iiKiu t(‘n tiiiins tin* sum. Write t«j general Iiitnjsel 
that iui shall ho imuiediat(dy erased from the list of (‘mi- 
grants, W’hat misehier those hrig.nnls of tin* (’onventiou 
have doiu^ I i {*un never repair it all.** r»ona])arie uttered 
tluise words wdth a degree of eimdiou whielt I rar(‘ly saw him 
evimn*. In tin* (‘Vening he asked im* whetlier 1 Itad exeenled 
liis ordtU’s, wliioh I liad done witliout htsing :i moment.. 'I'ln* 
deatli of *M. Krotft* had givtm me a h’jisoii as t(» the valm* of 
tinu? I 

Availing mys(*ir of tin* privilege* I have aln*ady fr(*(|uent.|y 
taki‘n <»f making abrupt tran.sitions from (un* suljjeel to 
another, aeoording as tin* reeolleetiou of past, (’ireumsfauees 
oe.o.urs Ui my mind, I shall !n*te mdi* down a few details, 
whit-h may not impro]M*riy Ihj ealh»d tiomrsfir, and afierwards 
dese.rilK^ a oon.spirat’V whieli was prole(‘led hj tin* V(‘rv man 
agttinst whom it was Ijuteln^d. 

At tin* Tuih*ri«»H, wln*n* tin* I‘*irst Consul alvvays resided 
during tin* wiiite*!' and soiin*iimes a purl (d’ tin* sumiin'r, the 
grand was situated hef.ween Ids euhinet and the nK>m in 

whie.h In* re(*(*ived tin* persons with whom lie hatl appointed 
au(li(*n(*(*s. When in thi.s audi(*uee'ehaniht*r^ if In* waule(l 
anything or hud oot'usiou to Hpi*ak to anybody, lu* pulh**! a 
b(dl whieJi was auHWured by a eoniideuilal servant nameel 
Laudoire, who was Urn nn»HHenger of the First tkamurs eabi- 
net. When Bonaparttds bell rung it wim usually for tin* 
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purj»()H<^ oT lUiikiiig some iiKjuiry of mv. r('S|«H'.l<ing a })a.p(‘r, a 
11111111% a, (laii% or SOUK* iiKiU,(*r of tlia,ii sorl; ; a.iid Uhoi Landoiro 
laid 1.0 pass ilinmgh (‘-akiiud. and sidtni. l.o aiiswor Uio Ih *11 
a,nd al’torwanls to return and to t(dl I \va.s \vanti‘d. hnpa- 
tiiMit at the d(da-y (x’casioned ly this running akout, llona.parte, 
wit.hout saying anytldng to m(% ordered* tlu^ l)(dl to he so 
altiua'd tliat it should ring within tin*, e.ahinet, and exacd.ly 
ahov(‘ my tal)h\ Ni^xt morning whmi I entere,d tin*, eahinet 
I saw a mail mounted Ujion a laddt‘r. What ari* you doing 
hen*?’’ said 1 . am hanging a hell, sir.” I e.a,lled La-U- 

(loini and asktul him wlio had giv(‘n tluMirdiu’. ''I’he hdrst 
Consul,” In*, repli(‘d. I imim^dia-tely onhu'iMl the man to ('onn^ 
down and nuiiovt*- i.he lad(h‘r, which lui ae.(*,ordingly did. 
When I W(‘nt, aciuu'ding to (uistom, to awakmi t.lu^ l^'irst 
Consul and n‘ad tin*, m‘wspa[HU’s to him I said, “ (Jmiera.l, I 
iound a ma.n this morning hanging a hcdl in your e.a.hinet. I 
w;is told it was by your ordi’rs ; hut being e.onvinced i.hen^ 
must l)i‘, soim* mistake I sent him away. Sundy the liell was 
not intmided For you, and I (^a,nnot imagiiu^ it was intemhal 
j'or nui ; whom then could it he For ? ” “ What a sl.ujiid Fel- 

low that hiMidoin^ is I ” said Ihmajiaa’h*. Vc^stiu’day, when 
Candiaet'wes was witli m<‘, I wauUul you. La.mloire. did not 
e.ome wln*n I ioue,h(*d tiu*. hell. I thought it was liroken, aaid 
orderc'd him to get it repa.in‘d. I supposi* tin*. hell«hang(‘r was 
doing it when you saw him, For you know tlie win^ pa.sses 
tlirough tile eahinelu” I was satisfied with this exphination, 
though I was not dee.iMvuul hy it. For tin*, sakr*. oF a.])p(*a.ra,iie.e 
In*. r(*}>roved La.ndoire, who, howeviu’, had done nothing more 
than <‘xe<uih‘ the. onh*.r In* hail ri‘e.<*iv<'d. How e.ould he ima,- 
gimi I would suimiit to such tn*a.tnn‘nt, (umsidm’ing tha.t wi* 
had been Fri(*.uds Hiin*,e. our boyhood, and tlia-t I was now living 
on Full terms oF eonfidenee ainl Familiarity with him ? 

P>(‘Fori^ 1 speak oF tin* eonsjiiraiy oF Cerae.ehi, Arena., 'Toiiiine 
l^(‘hrun, and others, I must, nol.iei* a. rema.rk imnh^ hy Nap(d{’on 
at St. Ihdima, llt^ sa.id, or is alleg(‘d to have said, ‘‘d'he two 
attempts whieli plae.<‘<l nn^ in the. greate.st dang<*r wen* thosi* 
of the scul]itor C 6 raeehi and oF tln^ Fanatic of Stdnenhnin.” I 
was not at Schoenbrun at the time; but I am convine.ed that 
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lionaparte was in the most imminent danger. I have Imen 
nfonned on unquestionable authority that Staps set out Irom 
Krfurfcli with the intention of assassinating tlie Eniporor; 
Imfc lie wanted the necessary courage for executing the design. 
lie was armed with a large dagger; and was twice sufficiently 
near Kapoleon to hare struck him. I heard this from Jiap]); 
vvlio seized StapS; and felt the hilt of the dagger under his 
i-oat. On that occasion Bonaparte owed his life only to ^ the 
irresolution of the young illuTiiinato who wished to sacrifice 
him to his fanatical fury. It is equally certain^ that on 
another occasion; respecting which the author of tlie St. 
Helena narrative observes complete silencC; another fanatic 
more dangerous than Staps attempted the life of Kapoleon.^ 

The following is a correct statement of the facts relative to 
Ceracehi’s conspiracy. The plot itself was a mere shadow ; 
but it was deemed advisable to give it substance, to exagger- 
ate, at least in appearance, the danger to which the Eirst 
Consul had been exposed : — 

There was at that time in Paris an idle fellow called 
Harrel ; he had been a chef de bataillon, but he had been 
dismissed the service, and was consequently dissatisfied. He 
became connected with Ceracchi, Arena, Topino-Lebrun, and 
Denier ville. From different motives all these individuals 
were violently hostile to the First Consul, who, on his part, 
was no friend to Ceracchi and Arena, but scarcely knew the 
tw'o others. These four individuals formed, in conpinction 
with Harrel, the design of assassinating the First Consul, and 
the time fixed for the perpetration of the deed was one 
evening when Bonaparte intended to visit the opera. 

On the 20th of September, 1800, Harrel came to me at the 
Tuileries. He revealed to me the plot in which he was 
engaged, and promised that his accomplices should be appre- 
hended in the very act if I would supply him with money to 
bring the plot to maturity. I knew not how to act upon this 
disclosure, which I, however, could not reject without iuc\ir- 

^ At the time of this second attempt I was not with Napoleon; Imt ho 
directed me to see the madman who had formed the dcsip^n of assassliialiiij^ 
him. It will be seen in the course of these Memoirs what were his plans, 
and what was the result of tliQm, — Bourrienne. 
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ring too great a responsibility. I immediately communicated 
the business to the First Consul, who ordered me to supply 
Plarrel with money; but not to mention the affair to Fouche, 
to whom he wished to prove that he knew better how to 
manage the police than he did. 

Ilarrel came nearly every evening at eleven o’clock to 
inform me of the progress of the conspirac}'', which I im- 
mediately communicated to the First Consul, who was not 
sorry to hnd Arena and Ceracchi deeply committed. But the 
time passed on, and nothing was done. The First Consul 
began to grow impatient. At length Harrel came to say 
that they had no money to purchase arms. Money was given 
him. He, however, returned next day to say that the gun- 
smith refused to sell them arms without authority. It was 
now necessary to communicate the business to Fouche in 
order that he might grant the necessary permission to the 
gunsmith, which I was not empowered to do. 

On the iOth of October the Consuls, after the breaking up 
of the Council, assembled in the cabinet of their colleague. 
Bonaparte asked them in my presence whether they thought 
he ought to go to the opera. They observed that as every 
precaution was taken no danger could be apprehended, and 
that it was desirable to show the futility of attempts against 
the First Consul’s life. After dinner Bonaparte put on a 
great-coat over his green uniform and got into his carriage 
accompanied by me and Duroc. He seated himself in front 
of his box, which at that time was on the left of the theatre 
between the two columns which separated the front and side 
boxes. When we had been in the theatre about half an hour 
the First Consul directed me to go and see what was doing in 
the corridor. Scarcely had I left the box than I heard a 
great uproar, and soon discovered that a number of persons, 
whose names I could not learn, had been arrested. I informed 
the First Consul of what I had heard, and we immediately 
returned to the Tuileries. 

It is certain that the object of the conspiracy was to take 
the First Consul’s life, and that the conspirators neglected 
• nothing which could further the accomplishment of their 
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atrocious (Icsii,^u. Tlio hn\vt‘vi*r, w;us krmwn Uirnuirl 

the (lisclo.sun‘s of Harvt‘l ; aiul it UduM havr h.nMi <‘asv It) 
avert insteiul of eoujurin,!; up th*' stMnn, Sut-h was. aial .siit-li 
still is, any opinion. HarroFs naiiif sva^; a.'rain iJ-luriMi tt) llu* 
army list, aiul lu^ was appointf«l foiuuiaiitiant. nf \'ini*fnnfs. 
This post lie lield at the iiint* ni Ihr* I >ur tldhiidut-u’.N assas, si- 
nation. I was uftm'wards tnid that his uiP- u as Itistfi* air.lcr 
to the unfortunate [jrinee, ami that .dn* O'lsnpii/rd him whm 
he entered the. })rison wliieh iu a h‘W ahurl litiur.s was tit 
prove his {.^riivi*. 

Carl)onn(‘au, one of tin* individuals eDndtunufd, t'andidiy 
confessed the \rdvi, he had takt*n in the pint, whieh he aaid 
was brou^i^lit to maturity solely hy tie* a'jenis oi the pnln-c, 
who wen^ ahvays eager t.o iinive tlieu* ^^eal their employers 
by soim^ new disenvery. 

Altliougb thret* months iiiterveued In'twis-u (lie maeldna 
tie us of (Jeratsdii and Anhm ami the horrihh- attempt of tla* 
3d NivoS(‘, I shall relate Ihest* two event i in immefiiate sue 
cession; for if they had no other point i of re a-adtianee they 
were at h^ast alike iu their ohjeel. 'rhe eonspirafors in the 
first affair wer(* of tlie revi dut iituary faetion. They souglit, 
Bonaparte’s lift* as if witli lie* view of rendering his rr*sem.. 
blance to Cmsar so eom]dete that not evim a lUnlUH should i)e 
wanting. Tlu^ lat.tcu’, it imed with regret In* eoiife.uNeil, were 
of the lioyalist party, ami iu their wiaii to destroy tlie Kirst 
Consul they were not deterred hy tin* frnir of Haerifieing a 
great numhiM’ of idth/ens. 

The ])()li(U‘ kn(*w notJdiig of the plot of tie* dil Xivn.M' for 
two r(\'is()ns; first, heeause they were no partieri to iC and 
seeondly, lH‘e.au.se two ('ouspirafurH tin not Indrav ami sell 
eaeh otlnu’ wlum tiny are re-.ojnfe in then* pnrpoMe, In aieji 
(‘,as(*s th(‘ giving tjf information can arne oid\ liom iwn 
eaii8(‘s, the one (*xensMhh\ the other iiitainom;. vi/, the ihead 
of juinishment,, and the hope «»{ teu. ud Pml neither of 
th(‘S(‘ {^'mS(‘S infiueiieefl the eoijspirafoi ^ of itie :iij NiVo.e, the 
invtuitors and eonsirnef or » oi that aiaehnie whieh has so 
justly h(HUi (hunnn inat ed hnj) vH*fi f 

On the 3d Nivosi* (21 th DeiTiidHT, IHtK)) tin* tirsi perfonm 
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THE MACHINE. 

since of Haydn^s magnificent oratorio of the Creation took 
X^lace nt the opera, and the IF'irst Consul had expressed his 
intention of being present. I did not dine with him that day, 
but as he left me he said, b onrrienne, you know I am going 

to the opera to-night, axid you i^^y go too 5 but I cannot take 
you iii the carriage, as hanires, Berthier, and Lauriston are 
g-oing- with me/^ I was very glad of this, for I much wished 
to Iiear one of the masterpieces of the German school of com- 
X>osition- I got to the opera before Bonaparte, who on his 
entrance seated himself, according to custom, in front of the 
box. The eyes of all present were fixed upon him, and he 
u.ppeared. to be perfectly calm and self-possessed. Lauriston, 
a.s soon as he saw me, came to my box, and told me that tlie 
^J'irst Oonsul, on his way to the opera, had narrowly escaped 
being assassinated in tbe Rue St. Nicaise by the explosion of 
a. barrel of gunpowder, the concussion of which had shattered 
tbe windows of his carriage. Within ten seconds after our 
esscape,^’ added bauriston, ^^the coachman having turned the 
oorner of the Hue St. LTonore, stopped to take the Tir.st 
Consults orders ; and he coolly said, ^To the opera.’ ” ^ 

i The following particulars i*espect;iiigr the affair of the mferual machine 
elitg re lathed by Itapp, who attended JMTadame Bonaparte to the opera. He 
<li:fi0ers from Bourrienne as to the total ignorance of the police: — 

** The affair of the infernal machine has never been properly understood 
the public. The police liad intimated to Napoleon that an attempt 
would be made agairi.st his life, and cautioned him not to go out. Madame 
T5onaparte, Mademoiselle Boa.uharnai.s, Madame Murat, Lannes, Bessieres, 
tlie alrle cle camp on duty, Lieiatonaut Lebrun, now Duke of Piacenza, were 
al 1 assembled in the salon, wliile the fCir^st Consul was writing in bis cabinet. 
I-Txxydn *s oratorio was to be poxrf or mod tliat evening ; the ladies were anxious 
1.0 hear the music, and we also expressed a wish to that effect. The escort 
I'>ic|iiet was ordered out; and Latines requested that Napoleon would jf)iii tlie 
j->n.Tty. ITe consented; his cairriage w'^as ready, and betook along with liiTii 
T:5<r^ssiieros, and the aicie de cffoijp on duty. I was directed to attend the ladies. 
rTosepUine had received a maj^nifioeut shawl from Constantinople, and she 
tl » Mt even ing wore it for the first time. * Permit me to observe,’ said I, ^ that 
yoiirslinvvl is not thrown on with your usual elegance.* She good-humoredly 
Hint I would fold it after the firsbion of the Egyptian ladies. Wliilo 
r was eu £ 2 ^ 11 . t?ed iu thi s nporatiou we heard Napoleon depart. ‘ Come, sister,’ 
3a.id Madame Murat, who wfi.s impatient to get to the theatre ; ‘ Bonajiautc^ 
IS f^oing^. ’ W<‘ stepped into tl le carriasje ; the First Consul’s equipaju^e had 

xlx'endy reached the middle of the Place clu Carrousel. We drove after it, 
oixt we had scnrccly entered tlic pla(?e when the machine exploded. .TSra])o- 
leoTi escaped by a singular chaixce. St. R-cgent, or his servant Pran<;!ois, had 
stationed himself in the middle of tlie Kue Nicaise. A grenadier of the 
:*soort, supposing he wms really what lio ajipeared to be, a water-carri er , gave 
13X50 a few blows with the ilafc of his .sabre and drove him off. The cart was 
:xix*xied round, aud the laacliiue exploded between the carriages of ISTaxio- 
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On lir.'irin;.!: this I h-fl flu* flnsit.n* :ini! rt'lunnsl t.o Uin 
Piihu'c, timh'r tin* itui tiiat I sIhjuIiI sjuMMlily hn 

winit'-d. sunn rt‘turutnl hnnn*, and as inltdli){i*iHa‘ 

ul' tlu* alVair had .N|fn*ad thnai .di Paris thn invalid on Uu* 

‘4Tnniiddi<»t>r was Idh-d with a msnvd of Pun't ionarins, isijnn* to 
n*ad in thf* ny** of tladr juastrr wliat thry wrn* tn think and 
sav nu th<‘ (Ksatsinu. H(* did uni kt'rn tluua luiuj in !;n;:|u'nsr. 
‘^'i’his,*' nxrlaiuu'tl ht‘ vidnainMii ly, “is tint work (d' (.]i(‘ 
rhu'ohius: tli»‘v havn attnuijili'd lay liln ! . . . Thi'i'c am 
uidllnT inddrs, priests, imr rhniians in this affair ! . . . { 
know what I am ahuut, and flmy msal nut think to impose 
on me. 'I'ln'so ai'i* tin* Sopirnihriznr.s who havn Ijnnu in npiui 
revolt, and eonspiraey, and arravisi ai'ainst (*very suereedint*: 
( Joveriimm! . It- is s<*aree thns- months sinre niv life was 
attempted by (’i*raeehi» Andia, 'ropinodnd»rnn, and I)enier- 
ville. d'hoy all hehm;; lo one {'anjt ! 'Fhe ent tliroat.s of 
S<‘pteijihei\ the a>Na>>'sius ol \’rr;nulh*s, the lirii^ands of the 
.'ilst <d' May, the eonspjralnrs of I'rairial are the autimrsof 
all tin* ei'imes eonimilti'd aeaiitNt t'staldi’died < lovernment.s ! 
[f tin*y eaunoi be <’heeked they must be ei’Usln*d ! Krauee, 
must !»e purited of fh«*se rnllians ! ’* It is impossible to ibrni 
any idea of fin* bittenie%s uith whi«*h Ihmaparie pronouneed 
t.In’se words. In vain did sunn* oI the Ouutieilhirs of S{at(‘, 
ainl Idnn-he in partieular, end**avor to point out him that 
there was mt eviihun'e attains! any om*. ami that, belbre In* 
jtrommneed pettph* to be giiiily it wimld Ih» ri^tht t«i aseert-ain 
tin* fael. |»onaj»art«* repealed with inereased vi<denee wliat 
he had before Mai«l of the #Iaeohins; thun uddiiu'* not uithout 
Hrune e^rotnnl of Mispi«*iom one erime mort* to the loni^ eala- 
lo^nn* ft*r whieh tin*}* liad already to answer, 

and .luhrjihifie, 'rie* I t»ti lie.irlntf lli»* frj»t>rl , f lie rurri:tj.a* 

wii»<l'»\v‘i uro' tinken. :ui*t Mseb iistie^idle in'iuthimi.nsst ri’« • ivi*it a •»1:elU hurl 
iih lii’t’ h,Oi»K I ;iliela*'»I niel tli« Kttr \t» wlm l» 'an'UMui 

wilh Uu’ h«i»n« ’ M? liatl In en flutvA n in aiel iSie fr.u'ue iUm ef 

Mh* w.Ut. Ileif liad Ihmsj ^h.itfer* »i la flu* ( lenlMainii \inlhi r iIm* CS-ip^u) imr 
uny indi'k idual «*( lie*, nudv i! iiuv »k*rhiun mhtrv. Wh* i» I » jjin<‘d 

tin' NsUi«*5i'»»u n hi hb « .ihn ?nnl eMin|nr^ri}. and jMulvint' 

:U lie* ainiieiier (lirMiii'h tiH MjH'rasd e^ Kimftii- witn hif^iih* hen 
jdiiiie?' M ud he, i;e*i h«» 4 hi UH III' Mh^iTVi-d MU" She entered 5tl Ihu! mMiin nl, 
and he did net Ihii’^h hin «{ue>4fiMii. 'The mud he veiy eeuj!y, 

'wanted m hlnw me nj». Urinjc m«‘ a IkkiK uf Urn nraUtrin'" 

C/tsirnd (hmut p- t‘d)* 


FOUCIIJ^ AND TllH FlilBT CONSUL 

Fouclie hiul many oiioinios, and T was not, therefore, sur- 
rised to find some of tlu* Ministers (nidtaivorin^ to take 
dvantage of the dithu-emui hotwcen his opinion iuicl that of 
le First Consul ; and it miisb b(i (nviied that the utter 
^■norance of the ])oli(Ui renspecitinp^ tliis event was a, circnm- 
^anee not very favorable to Fouclu*. I however, was like 
le reed in tlie fable — he Ixnit with the wind, but was soon 
L-eot again. The most skill’ul aetor <u)ul(l scarcely iniitate 
le inflexible^ ealiniu'.ss h(^ nutintaimul (luring^ J>t)iiai)art(‘‘s 
aroxysni of rage, and tlui ])atiene(i witli which he allowed 
imself to bo aciciisctd. 

Foucdie, vvlieu aftennvards conversing; with me, g^ave me 
early to uiulorstjind tlnit he ditl not tliiiik tlic *7a.c*,obins 
uilty. I nicmtioiKMl this to t.lui I’flrst (lonsul, l)ut nothing 
>ulcl make him retra<*t his o})inion. Funchc,’^ said he, 
has good reason for his sil<nu*.e. lie is S(*.rving his own 
arty. It is vmy natural that lui sliouhl se.ok to scianni a 
of men wlio ar(^ polluted with blood and (udnuns ! lie was ' 
[lo of their lojuhn’S. Do not 1 know wlait h<^ did itt Jjyons 
ad the Loiroi ? ''fhat I'xpljiins I^’omduVs {H)ndu(*t now ! 

This is the (‘,xa(*.t truth; ajid now let me (‘.ontradict one of 
le thousand lictions about this (went. It lias boon said and 
L*int(^(I that ^Hhc dignitarit^s and tln^ Ministers wei*e as- 
nnbhid at tlu^ Tiiilerit^s. W(dl,’ said the First Oonsul, 
Ivaiieiug angrily towards hki^ichcs, ^will you still say that 
lis is the Itoyalist par(;y ? ^ I<\)ue,h<‘, bettiu* inform<»d tlia-u 

as Ixdiiwed, answcu-cul (uiolly, ^ V(‘.s, e.ertainly, 1 sliall say so ; 
ul, what in more*, I shall pi‘ov(^ iL’ I'liis sp(i(!icli c.ansiMl 
moral astoiiishnnuil;, but w'as u.rt(U‘Wu,r(lM fully Ixnnie oui./’ 
his is ])ur(*. invention. T'lu*. hhrst (Consul only su.id to 
ouche, I do not ti'usi. l.o your jK>lle.(» ; I gua.rd inysudf, uaid 
wate-h till two in tlu*. morning.” This, howcv(vr, was vt*ry 
i.ndy th(i 

On the. day afbn* tlu^ (‘Xplosion of tin*, iidernal nitteliine a 
msidnrahle cmue.onrsc* a.s.s(‘inhlcd at tlu^ Tiiihudcss. Tfluna* 
as a.l)S()lut(dy a tornuit of (*.()ugra.tula.(.ions. Tln^ ])r<dcc,t of 
Seine (ionvokcul t.hc l.w<dvti mayoi's of Ta-ris Jtixl ('.aain^ 
i their liead to wait on tlu^ I^Trst (’onsul. In liis 
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their achlress licmai'.-irl.' aai.i, - Ar. 1..,, • a il,i . .mi.:; 
assassins c.miineil tli<‘ir allaeK:. In im. .iiahi I li lt ihi. 

‘ ’ l.J 

It inn m| I hr |.n|mhii i,*]- 
|«r< till pt as |»hi I'v, 

llhrihsi iliirli v i>\ 

• t-nrrtu.illv prr\«-atr.l 

from rcaunviiiiC th»*ir at HM'it Hr lh*>n 1 v, ith ih*. 

Ministors, tin* (.'oiiitrilhu's •*! Statr, rifs, m iur r\ru\ ih,. 
preceding (lay ; and as all knrw t ii** l-ir i ( on ad';, npunuu df 
the authors (d* the cTiine tsirh uas rav-r t.. r..nhnu il. 1'lia 
Council \vas several times asMMiilddd uhm t hr Sruntr was 
consulted, and tlu* utlndt Fniedi.h ulm.e mti ,rirurr virldrd {r 
the delicacy of his sit uat addn s srd tu thr Fii {, ( ‘i»u:ail a 
report wortliy (d’ a Ma/arim Al the ;.amr timr 1 1 h‘ jmu iials 

were filled n’itli reeulleet it»n s id lh«‘ Uruilntmu. rahril up i, li- 
the puri)OS(^ o\' (‘imueelin*! unit pa t i-nmrs tie- individuals 
on whom it was m>w ui:di«al f»» eiinan. it u a . ilrnn-d 

that a luuidrefl persons shtiuld hr h.uu dt* d ; and thr Sruatr 
established its (dniraidrr lt»r »-iimplai .aitrr I,; p.r an’^ a 
atiis-connultr. viniUn’m\i\\h* ti> the wi de's<d th*- Fit I ('lueatL 
A list was drawn n]i o! ih»* persuu-, •J’ilrd .Ia»’dhins, who 
were (‘.oTuhnniMMl to I rai{sp(»rtat t«m. I w.r. hnJunatr ninnedt 
to obtain the erasure of th** namrs nf M'Vrral uho ir dpiuinns 
had ])nrhaps betui vicilent, hut ultMu* rihn-atiun and privah' 
charatdau* prestuited elaiins to reeuntiurnda? ion. Sfutn* <*!' 
my read(*rs may jtrohahly rmidlmd them wuhont. my naming 
tluMu, and I shall only nit*nlioit M, ’ih >a<t, fnr the puipu a iif 
re(M>vding, not tlie servier I remh-red him, hut an ni tau«'t‘ id 
grated ul aeknowhMlgJuenl , 

AVluni in IHIn Xajnde*ui was on tin* point *d i nterim' Faiis 
M. Tissot (tame t<» I lie pirfeiiure of ]»olier, nla ir I iIm u wa .. 
and olTtu'ed im* his liom.e a ^ a '-ah^ a \lnnn a atiing im* i 
should tlunv run no ri.-4i id lirner tljneio ned. 1 hom:!! 1 di«i 
not acf*(‘pt tin* ofTer yet I glaillv ?*ri/e on tlo^ oppoifuiui} o! 
making it known. It. in gratify mg to lind that ditteiem-r 
of ])oliti(‘.al n])iuion does md ulwavs e^idmie hrnttmeni . o! 
generosity ami honor! 1 rdiall never fiirget tin* way m whieh 


law to take its (smrse ; hut Mne.', hy ; 
they have endangered the hvr.. nl^ a poi 

of Paris, thtdr punishim*nt mu J 'ne aa 

A hundred of Ihes.' wivt.-h.- wh., i.uvv 
criiJii'S ill i"*'' n.'""' !‘"i ■' 1" 
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fclie of the essays on Virgil uttered the words Dovvus 

to retiirn to the fatal list. Even while I write this L 
think of the way in which men utterly innocent 
•W-ex'e ^xccused of a revolting crime without even the shadow of 
^ proof, fhe name of an individual, his opinions, perhaps 
^xssumed, were sufficient grounds for his banishment. 
-A. cdeoroe of the Consuls, dated 4th of January, 1801, con- 
fii'iriecd by a Senatiis-coiiaulte on the next day, banished from 
■fclxe territory of the Eepublic, and placed under special 
irispectors, 130 individuals, nine of whom were merely desig- 
raa^ted. the report as Septemhrizers. 

Tine exiles, who in the reports and in the public acts were 
So ni'ijristly accused of being the authors of the infernal 
were received at Nantes with so much indignation 
blia,t tire military were compelled to interfere to save them 
fc‘x‘ora txeing massacred. 

In tire discussions which preceded the decree of the Com 
few persons had the courage to express a doubt respect- 
-lag: tine guilt of the accused. Truguet was the first to mount 
zlxG lox’ectch. He observed that without denying the Grovern- 
nent tine extraordinary ineans for getting rid of its enemies 
no coixld not but acknowledge that the emigrants threatened 
jIxo pxxx*chasers of national domains, that the public mind was 
iox'i'ixp-fced by pamphlets, and that — Here the First Consul, 
xxberx’xxxoting him, exclaimed, ^^To what pamphlets do you 
Lllxxcle ? To pamphlets which are X->^^blicly cireulated.^^ 

— dSTa^ixie them You know them as well as T do.’^ ^ 

a long and angry ebullition, the First Consul abruptly 
Liszxiissed the Council. He observed that he would not be 
Ltxpxed. 5 that the villains were known; that they were Sep- 
«xxil>i-ize.rs, the hatchers of every mischief. He had said at a 
iUxix^ Hiree days before, If proof should fail, we must take 
.cl vixrita.g'B of the public excdtemoiit. The event is to me 
ciox'ely Hie opportunity. They shall be banished for the 2d 
>epteirxl>er, for the 31st May, for Baba3ufs consiDiracy — or 
xxytlxiix^ else.^’ 

3- TliG JF^arallel hetioean Ceamr, Orommdl^ and Bonaparte, of which I shall 
postls: a li-ttle fartlier on, is hero alluded to. — Bourriennc, 
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( )u Ici'ivili'jj t»l t 1m* it f J It* ^ t lit* < I iJHM'i 1. ‘j1 w tlit* 

qii(‘si,ion <»1‘ a s|i»*Mia! liihuiiiil Ii.mI hft ij »ii » u ni, hr {nh| me 
tluit liM liatl Ihm'H a Jh.it h?* ^auI :i vjulrni 

blow 111 ust; liMstnit'k; Ur.if juu a In* juit ; aial thal as 

iiKliiy t)l‘ tlu* ^niiity shouM in* -hi.r a-lhfn* iia»l hn ii viiaini:; 

of thi^ {‘Xplosion tlntiu \ » ; ih.u ‘Jnu >hunh| hi* 

baiiislu'd, and tiu* Ki*|aibliM lair.nMl id Um-.m* Nt'Mundi.d... 

T1h‘ ai'bit 1 ‘ai’iiit‘Ns and \ <d I in* |iiin’rrdi!M* witm sn 

evidniil. iJiat. tin* f MMiitaiiM tl nn inrniiuu id' 

tlin t.ra.iisa(*tions nl Ihi* dd Nivn M, whiru uaa vi*i\ iMiitarkalili*. 
It was, {i{»\v(‘vt‘r, tii'i'lai *‘d thaf tlii* nira him ul tin* ji)M\ jtjti.i 
day had hcani atlnplnl \utli a virw to tin* jUM.Mi vat mu ul tin* 
Constitut.inm This uas laMrni.aiM/. 

Tim h'irst ( 'inisul luaiiih' drd tin* inirj \ i« drnf hat imiI mT th‘‘ 
Jacnhins; tbrthis hi* I'Muld imt havt- hn-n hlauM‘ii ii tmth-r 
tim. iitb* id' .lat'nldus Iim had nut iMim|iii ,Md i‘\i*n {iMvntMtl 
advocata^ nl puhlii* IibMii\. Ihrir n|»|»na!n»ii ;unin\f'r| him, 
and In* <*nuld imvi*r pardMii lliMm fur h;n iiiit |«rM auurd tn mhh- 
denni his tyranidMal umI*-, and U* rrsi^t fhi* dr dnn linn of thi* 
frei'doiu which In* hail humM*ll 'aunii Im ilMlrud, but whiclt hi* 
was incessantly lulinrin-^ t«» n\Mi(tiru. 'TiiMHM \»kMiM the tnu* 
nmi.iv(‘S uf his nnniuMt ; and* i’**!isrmus nf hisnv\n laults, hi* 
rcigardi'd witli riisliki* f lm^t* ulm saw and dnNap|«ii»VMd u\ tliMiii. 
For this r(*asnu Im was alranl td thnac whom he called 

Jaiuibins tdian of tin* Royalists. 

I am Imre rt*eordinj^ the lanlts of Bonajiarte, but 1 exense 
liini ; sitiial.eil as In* was, any othor jM*rson would have aided 
ill the same way. dduih imw reached him with ildlicullv, 
tiinl when it was not aMrt*eablc he ha«l ion to hear 

it. lie was surrounded by (l.dfeiMr*; am! the I'leatm’ niim 
b(‘r of thosf* who a|»|inutelM’d htm, far from telhint' him wh.il 
they really trhotn^ht* «Md\ repcalMil %vhat In* himnell had iieeri 
thi]d<inf^^ Hcm*c Im admired thi* v\isiiom of his < *oum»e|jor^. 
Tlius Foiu’he, to maintain himsidl in favor, was ohiim‘d to 
didive.r tip to his masicr l.'lb nann^N ehoneti from airmng Ids 
own most intimate trienda an o!»jecis of |iroHeri|ition. 

Meanwhile Kouchi% still l«djevtiM<f that Im was not. deceivi‘d 
as to thu real authorn of the uttempt of the .‘hi Nivusc^ set in 
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the criminals discovered. 

^lO'bio^'i usual dexterity all the springs of the police. 

•t£i 3 however, were for some time unsuccessful; but 

at Saturday, the 31st January, 1801, about two 

liOLii*s arrival at Malmaison, Fouche presented hiin- 

produced authentic proofs of the accuracy of his 
Ooiij There was no longer any doubt on the subject; 

ax:icl saw clearly that the attempt of the 3d Nivose 

x*esult of a plot hatched by the partisans of royalty. 

Ev-s proscription against those who were jumbled 

rmder the title of the Jacobins had been executed, it 
^Vas ixo-b to be revoked. 

'X'lixxs tlie consequence of the 3d Nivbse was that both the 
iixxxooeixt; uiid guilty were punished; with this difference, 
tLow-evox', that the guilty at least had the benefit of a trial. 
"VVliexx tilxe Jacobins, as they were called, were accused with 
sxxolx ^>x*ocipitation, Fouche had no positive proofs of their 
i-ixii ocexicto 5 therefore their illegal condemnation ought 
txot; -bo lh )0 attributed to him. Sufficient odium is attached to 
Kis xxxoxTTxory without his being charged with a crime he never 
^oxxxixiititjecl. Still, I must say that had he boldly opposed the 
^I>inioxx of Eoiiaparte in the first burst of his fury he might 
a^ATOX’ted the blow. Every time he came to the Tuileries, 
^vesxx 1^ < 3 fore he had acquired any traces of the truth, Fouche 
PtlwfLy^s cflo dared to me his conviction of the innocence of the 
p< 3 i*soix» first accused. But he was afraid to make the same 
:)lxso.x'V'n.f ion to Bonaparte. I often mentioned to him the 
xjxixiioii of tlie Minister of Police ; but as proof was wanting 
xe i-ti]p>lic3cl to me with a triumphant air, Bah ! bah! This is 
fixe way with Fouche. Besides, it is of little conse- 
;e<^xxen.oo. At any rate I shall get rid of them. Should the 
^xxilfy f ><3 discovered among the Boyalists they also shall be 
xxiixislxcicl.’^ 

Tlie x*< 3 S.ul criminals being at length discovered through the 
-esea^x-elios of Fouche, St. Eegent and Carbon expiated their 
ii*iixxes the forfeit of their heads. Thus the First Consul 

^jxixxeci lx is point, and justice gained heis.^ 

1 T-fc 'WSL& St. Kcf^eiit, or St. JRejeant, who fired the infernal machine. The 
zoloaxco oX tlie shock flung him against a post and part of bis breast-bono 
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l th«' hiult i liU'luil;. Un*;t|j 

rtllplnW'il lt\ IfUlillMlI ’■ S m ;irr; \ «• .i1 1 li«* ja -mn <»! SH j , j.j » j 

jiMWcr. :tu<i t‘» iii»‘ir - ijiui*! . !«»{• ;,m a ‘‘lian.o*^) 

u Im> r»i» ‘ri \ t'll in - ilii' inu -! lia\r al M 

ht>w i*ui in*ls hr ua ^ t • <u , i!H‘* if ui thrirulh liiitl lujulir ujii^ 
iuil \V;jNlr,S it>rii nn li:r ruiirtrni a ]at»ir<*t. alai 
rlirrifN at thr liiriiaait if t‘\*'ru! iiijn III nuirj-, t h*‘ n * k 

to (lirrrf laihlir athii! ;mIi iMjln- -t St.H ( *j Ijk Jrt i 1 1 a r\ 

:i j’hirt V. a • ru f'ulat rji ahua! I’aMs^Ulnl ( [ir 

Ihr hi.Nt*»rv t‘i it ; 

1 II ! lu* IJlMiit ll m! I >rrrniiiri\, 1 S( >11, u ] j i ji - laair li«‘* U a.^ Sf ‘Jl l'< *]i, 
iiiijjfaitrr tlir rr.il au{{iHrs«»i I la* at rl tlir.'lil .\i\r>.s(‘^ 

Slliall |>:UU|‘hlrt , till if i»«i *‘/*fn*a//,/ hch.ri’t n ^ 

tuu! \s as : rnt tr tiir I'll I t'latul. H«‘ was jtb- 

S«iJl wIh'M it ratiir. 1 r«*a4 it.aiiti lhat it oponly 

ad Varat {*«{ Itrri'dilar} lataaiiriiy. i ihrij kar*A imfhnaf about 
till* nrij,»in t*t Ihi^ hjj! I M»aj h aniril that it i;^sii(*(l 

i’raiu t hr otVirr »»1 thr MnuirrMt tin* laf »*iiui' | laitji n !»nna,- 
partr j. atnl tiiat it had !*rrn larirl\ rnrulatrih AH»i' liiub 
it* I laid if ra tla* fai»lr, |u a l»n\ iiiitint Mt » Ihiiia] uiida? 
(iltrrrti, auti laloii!!: H|* llir |(;Ujl|‘ldrt |ir|r|id»'d fa look 
tiirouj'h it r “ Ha\r \tai ustd >aul hr. “ <Jo.U“ 

rral. " ^ rll ! whal o \<mr t»|*ii!juu t»l it V ' 1 tliiiik it 

is (‘ah’uiatrti !<♦ |a«tdiirr an uiihi\ m.dilr ritrrt uii tin* jnibli(*, 
niinti : it i.-n ill luijrth jt»r il |»Minaturr!\ rrvrala yoiir viru s.” 

h'iisl ( 'riisul lt«*k Ihr |<aut|dtlr| aiai thrrw it mi l,h<*, 
ij^niiimf, hr dal ail thr stiijnd |nihliraiitiiH id tlir day ad’ta'.r 
haviii;!^ Nliiditl.v vthiarrd ctvrr thrui. 1 was unf I'iiajuilar in 3uy 
rpiidmi <d’ thr |<aiii|4drl, {i»r day Ihr |»trlrlH in tho 

iiunirtliati* urii^dihmlinud td' Pan,^ arid a rnjiy td it to tlii^ 
Mrst I’misuh rmajdaiidud ‘d' ila ndHtdnrvmia rtfrrt ; and I 
r>*rrllr<d. that ill «>iir id I Ir'ir h* j f r if Was sfah’d that .suoli 
a Work was ralmlatrd Ir diisr! uiitiusl him thr pmdanis of 
Jirw asaashiii . Alim* m adiuvt I his t'ui ii‘r,puiidrurr hr said i.o 

WHS ilrivru in. Hr wus «.|aiis d n* r« s.^rl i.* i# »4i. Hint ii Kr.(i*ni 

that thin »mn sh irMan < ♦! r 3A >>«•<<, is *1* I p|», .'v.%1 ). 

'ri>f* tlisruhsirnH w*hi«'!!i )*!a« i* hi iJir il of Sfsiii* Mn thri Hftilr jivo 

rrmsu’kHtdr, tM>th h»r ihr i. jut* iimif Nu{Hai*nn mrl frr ihr rraiwlanis* iiiuflo 
In thr (hinnrlt, to u fulrttl Mlrrru'ifiillu t<» hl^ virwn nn la lh«» plot 

bring nnr nf thr .Inrnhin 
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Boui-rieTine, send for .Foiiche; he must come directly, 
give an account of this matter/^ In half an hour Fouche 
in the First Consurs cabinet. No sooner had he entered 
tlie following dialogue took place, in which the inipetu- 
warmth of the one party was strangely contrasted with 
tlie phlegmatic and rather sardonic composure of the other. 

What pamphlet is this? What is said about it in 
— -‘^General, there is but one opinion of its dan- 
g'oi'ox.is tendency,’^ — ^^Well, then, why did you allow it to 
appear ? General, I was obliged to show some con- 

siclei''ation for the author ! — ‘^Consideration for the author ! 

do you mean? Yon should have sent him to the 
^eiixple.’’ — ‘‘But, General, your brother Lucien patronizes 
^I'xis pamphlet. It has been printed and published by his 
In short, it comes from the office of the Minister of 
Interior.” — “No matter for that ! Your duty as Minister 
Police was to have arrested Lucien, and sent him to the 
L'oiXLple. The fool does nothing but contrive how he can com- 
mit: me ! ” 

■With these words the First Consul left the cabinet, shut- 
Ixig* the door violently behind him. Being now alone with 
F' omohe I was eager to get an explanation of the suppressed 
iiiiile whicih had more than once curled his lips during Bona- 
>a,i'te^s angry expostulation. I easily perceived that there was 
ome thing in reserve. “Send the author to the Temple!” 
u>icl II’ouch6 ; “that would be no easy matter I ” Alarmed at 
li<3 effect which this parallel between Cassar, Cromwell, and 
^oiaa.parte was likely to produce, I went to Lucien to x:>oint 
to him his imprudence. He made me no answer, but went 
,xxdi g’ot a manuscript, which he showed me, and which con- 
a^ixaed. corrections and annotations in the First Consul’s hand- 

AVlxen Lucien heard how Bonaparte had expressed his 
.ispxloasure at the pamphlet lie also came to the Tuileries to 
epx'ouch Ms brother with having thrust him foi'ward and then 
liixix (Toned him. “’Tis your own fault,” said the First Consul. 

■yon have allowed yourself to be caught! So much the 
roi'se for yon ! Fouchci is too cunning for you ! You are a 
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inm! fool coiiipan-.l wilh hniil" |. n.i. n .i lii:. o si- 

nation, wliicli was an.l l.r l. tl l.n Sji.iiu. l 

(liploniatio mission Innn-il ti' hi » ailvaut.i'.;!-, li -a.i , in ri'M.ary 
that tiiiio shouli! veil tin- Ma.-lii.n cli.in nu .'ul i.m ,,l' thn l’,tr 
allcL^ IjIK'UMU idlu'r in >.t rurt imt ^ din- -(iwi fn u:ic 

all liis ih'Aiirr A l’*u(u;;al 

in order to tiod iHov-.fll In. in 

land. 

The First ( -ousul had alua\.s n-^ardnd a, au 

lish (jolony, and hi» tn»u<-*nvrd thal tn att.u-k it was tn aiiaail 
England. He wished thnf PnrtU'tal sienild im l.iiianT iavor 
liliighind in Inn* eonuiierrial rela!itije% hut that* liln- Spam, sin* 
shtnild bectonie di*pein!eiit on him. Linden was f lea’rli.r«* ^u-nl, 
as auil)as.sa<lnr to Madrid, seeuud tin* Mini ai-r ^ t»t (‘harl<‘s 
IV. in jirevailing on tin* Kimt tu invade I'uilugal. 'I'lie King 
declar(jd war, hut it was intt id' lung dural inn, and l»*rminati’d 
almost without a blow hidug >dmek hy tin* taking ot idivtm/a. 
On tlie dth (d' fhim\ iNtU. I^nitngal ’Ugnrd flir treaty «d Lada- 
•'oz, by Nvhieh slie prumi>ed fti t‘t'di- t>!iven/a. Aliuenla, and 
some otlnu* fortressiss In Spain, and lu eln.ie hrr pnrt . again .t 
Eiigdatid. d'he Fir.st Fousul, who was diandidi»'d unh iIk* 
treaty, at first ndlist*d tn i.itilg i!. !!»’ still krpt hi . .oany in 

Sjiaiiij and this prius-eding ehUfnnim-d I'Mitugal tu aerr-de In 
SOUK* slight iilierat iojiH in lh«* tiist tri'atv. Tins huaneis 
proved vi‘ry ad vaiitageous ti» laienni and tindn\. 

ddio (uihinet of the dduh'rnsH wan not thi‘ tuil\ pla^e in 
whi(di tlie ([U(*Htion of lierefiifarv sueerrt.Hinn was «lis«‘usMML 
It was tlm eoastant suhjeet uf eimversatiMn m the ni' 

1 The Parallrl )uih fUtritmied Ui iil wrumn, 

KomiK'd ttn* ws»rk of laielen, titn. I hirr^ (Onto* U. |» ;‘hM, r.iU' olr. 
g!Uio(\ of lanj^uuj'o unit its ohiHsit^i f, Ugr *4 .uitthnir it 

to itB n*al author. Font ;inofi. Jott,4o|ih lh»u.»j*itrie t fa f loitjo t j» 'gU} 
HayK that Fonhines wrote it. iUol t.uiiioi ttorounuto eormsn U a . Sm* If. 
mil^ toino lii, p. inr». Wlo«'\i r wrot*- a, Sufuih^m irtmtih j.Jaiuoil us 
issuo. “ It. was/* mU\ he to Um »|. n r, work of whir!» ho Imio'^oU loot 
^;ivoiii tho idoa, tmf th«* lani )n “ j foioo i p SiHs, Si o 

aluo LuDfreif^ toino iL p. v'ttH; ami rompati' itio sj..r.i, hi /. lo «. m, 

ii. p, 4t)(). Miot, thi‘11 in the roMfhloms^ of <l«»»tf>ph, thaf Lui jrji’.H 

roinoval from otlioo mm the rebuilt of »ti aimiy iftiarrol Imtw.M u him ami 
Foucho ill the iirow’iiHH'' of Kamt|t«o;u when Fotii’to' atlarki'^tl Lti» U'U, loa 
only for tho piunphlot, hut a)»o mr Ui»’ «ttsor<lor of hi«» pnhtio ami litsi private 
life ; but Miot (toino i, p. lUUI flitcM Uit» «{ato of tiilst im tie* »t<t NoviMtilH f, 
while Bourrioiuio daioii tho diiHiii^pproviil of Utt* pamphlot a# in 
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-^aris^ where a new dynasty was already spoken of. This was 
Tio means displeasing to the First Consul; but he saw 
dea>x'ly that he had committed a mistake in agitating the 
Liiestion prematurely ; for this reason he waged war against 
he as he would not be suspected of having had any 

hare in a design that had failed. One day he said to me, 
^ -t believe I have been a little too precipitate. The pear is 
‘ot cpuite ripe ! The Consulate for life was accordingly 
postponed till 1802, and the hereditary empire till 1804. 

A.fter the failure of the artful publication of the pamphlet 
'"‘oirelie invited me to dine with him. As the First Consul 
k^ishecl me to dine out as seldom as possible I informed him 
F tile invitation I had received. He was, however, aware of 
before, and he very readily gave me leave to go. At 
inner Joseph was placed on the right of Fouehe, and I next 
Joseph, who talked of nothing but his brother, his designs, 
lio x^mnpihlet, and the bad effect produced by it. In all that 
f rom him there was a tone of blame and disapproval. I 
:il(l liim my opinion, but with greater reserve than I had 
seel towards his brother. He seemed to approve of what I 
lid ; liis confidence encouraged me, and I saw with pleasure 
liat lie entertained sentiments entirely similar to my own. 
Lis unreserved manner so imposed upon me that, notwith- 
banxliiig' the experience I had acquired, I was far from sus- 
(U*.tiiig;- myself to be in the company of a spy. IText day the 
'irst Consul said to me very coldly, Leave my letters in the 
aslcet^ I •will open them myself. This unexpected direction 
me exceedingly, and I determined to play him a 
•icic in- revenge for his unfounded distrust. For three morn- 
ings 1 laid at the bottom of the basket all the letters which I 
w came from the Ministers, and all the reports which were 
I dressed to me for the First Consul. I then covered them 
vivv with those which, judging from their envelopes and 
uiLs, aq^ioeared to be of that trifling kind with which the 
irst Consul was daily overwhelmed : these usually consisted 
I' r<upi. tests that he would name the miniher of a lottery ticket 
) til at the writer might have the benefit of his good luck — 
iludtations that he would stand godfather to a child — peti- 
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tions for pla(H*s — ;LU!o*unf»‘iiH*uts i»t‘ marriaj^n^.s and 
absurd eulogies, etc, I uiuMMist nunnl to opou tin* lt*M,«‘rs lu^ 
became impatient, at t.lmir iiumher, and in* opi*in*tl v»‘r\ Ibw. 
Often on tlu^ same day, but aiwavs on the morrow, eanie a 
fresli letter fn;m a. Mini.‘:te}% wlio a.'.kod for an answer to Ids 
former t)iu‘, and wlm compiaiued of not having ieet‘ivrd mie. 
The First Consul umaaiied some tweut.y h'tters and left the 
rest. 

The opmiing of idl tliese lf*{,ters, whieli In* was not at. other 
times in the halut of looking at, annoyed hiin e^f r<‘niejy ; lm(. 
as I neither wished tf> {mitv the joke t.tH» i'ar, nor to renndn 
in tlie disagreeable posit i«nj in wiiieli .fonoph’s Ireaehery had 
])lac(*d nn‘, I deti*rmined to bring the matter tti a eonelusion. 
Aft(‘r the. third day, wlieii the husiur.s.i of the night, whieh 
liad he(‘n int.ej-rupted Ijy little tits oJ ill Innmu’, was eonehideij, 
Funaparte r(‘t.ired 1(» hed. Halt an Innir attf*r I wi‘nl to his 
chaml)(*r, to whieh I was admit teti at all Inmrs. 1 had a 
eandhi in my hand, and, taking a i*hau\ I sat ilown on the 
rigid; side of Uu* bed, and ]»hie4*d the eamlle im tin* tai>h*. 
.Both h(* and Josephiin* awtdio. Whal is tin* matter he 
ask(‘d witli surprisi*. ‘Mh-in*ral, i ha\e c-ome to tell yim that 
I (jan no long(*r remain ln*re, Muet* f h.ui* |n,t \ cmr etudidenei*. 
You know how sineerf*ly I am devotrd lo you; it yon have*, 
then, anything to rejU’oaeli me witii, let me at least, know it, 
for my situation during tin* last three days has hei‘n very 

painful.” - “ What 1ms HourrieniM^ done ? ” iinjuired fhrseph- 

ine, earnestly, “ 'I'lmt diM*s not eimceni you,” In* replic‘d, 
Then turning to me he said, ** “I'is true, I have eatise to (‘oim 
plain of you, I have la-eu inforiinsl that ymi have spoken of 
important aifairs in a very iinliKens*i manner/' “ I can 
assure* yoti that I .sptikt* to none hut your hreither. It v\as he 
wlio led me in(<i tin* ('on versa! ion, ami he was too Wf‘11 vi*rsed 
in tint business her me to fell him any' socret. Ife may have 
i(tp()rt(*d to yoti wliat he pleasrik hut. emdd not 1 do the :*aine 
by him t I c.ouhl aeiuise and helray him an he leas aeeiei-etl 
and betraytul nn*. When I .spoke in ronlideut'e to \tjui 
brother could I regarel him as an im[uisitor?” ** I uiu.4 
confess/^ replied Honupartt*, “that after what I heanl I nun 
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J osepli I thought it right to put my confidence in qiiaran- 
tiiiie.-” — “The quarantine has lasted three days. General; 
ST-irely- that is long enough.” — ^^Well, Bourrienne.. let us say 
iio more about it. Open my letters as usual; you will find 
hlie answers a good deal in arrear, which has much vexed me ; 

besides, I was always stumbling on some stupid nonsense 
o r other ! ” 

I fancy I still see and hear the amiable Josephine sitting 
'ixp in bed and saying, in her gentle way, “ What ! Bonaparte, 
is it possible you could suspect Bourrienne, who is so attached 
■to you, and who is your only friend ? How could you suffer 
sxxch a snare to be laid for. him ? What ! a dinner got up on 
X^rirpose ! How I hate these odious police manoeuvres!” — 
Oo to sleep,” said Bonaparte; ^Get women mind their gew- 
Ig'a.vvs, and not interfere with politics.” It was near two in 
tlie morning before I retired. 

■When, after a few hours’ sleep, I again saw the First Con- 
sxtl, he was more kind to me than ever, and I perceived that 
±*oi* the present every cloud had dispersed.! 

Joseph Bonaparte (Erreurs, tome i. p. 273) says what he reported to his 
I") T’other was Boiirrienne’s eoiiversatioii to him in tlic First ConsnUs cabinet 
<lTTrin^^ Napoleon’s absence.. It is curious that at the only time when 
iSTa-poleon became dissatisiied with Meneval (Bourrienne’s successor), and 
ordered him not to open the letters, he used the same expression when rc- 
tiiix'iiinp: to the ii.sual order of business, which in this case was in a few hours. 

JVTy dear Meneval,” said he, ” there are circiinistances in which I am. 
‘J:oi.*ced to put my (‘oniidence in quarantine” (Meneval, tome i. p. 123). For 
itxiyr one who has had to manage an office it is pleasant to find that even 
ISTa^i^oleon was much dependent on a good secretary. In an illness of his 
socond secretary lie said, showing the encumbrance of his desk, ” With 
Jytoiieval I should soon clear off all that ” (Me?ieval, tome i. p. 161), 
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Ansfria bri]M‘<1 by Kii^^Iand - M. <i«- St. .Fulicn in Tarj.s nur(H‘'H miKHiiin - 
Uuptum of tin' arinislir4i - SurnonleT «tf thriM* ;*arri.mniM M. Otto in 

I^oinlon Holn'tiliinion Miuhnno Mou-.ui am! Mailamo Iliilut 

Itonaparlf^’.H ili-troatiiiont of Iho latlor < ’on^n-vs t»f lainovilU* (Ion- 
(•nil t’larkc* — M. Marct I'<*;n‘i‘ li»*tw«('n ,iml Austria ,Io.s(')»li 

Ibnuipartc’s spoculation in tin' fuinls M. do 'f‘all(’\ ramrf* ad\ ice 
otlita* ro^'ulatitMi (?ambao»'iv‘i Iinpoiiain'i* <»f ;**'<‘d iltnucf .; in tlii' af- 
fains <d’ ( Jovcrnmcul StoaniiMjals and intrijpn'i.s Uoath «»! 1‘atil I. 
Now llnm^lits of tin* rccslaldishnn'rjt «d I‘«dainl Dunn' at St. Potor.s- 
burfj; Uribe, nrjccli'd Doatbtd Abei(*t«im{iy, 

Tuk annistiiMi (MiiifUitlnrl nHov tin* hattlr ul* Msirouu‘b 
had iirst ]jr(ik«‘ii and Ihnu msumnd, itiimd lo Ik* nh. 

s(*rv(‘d htr SfdiM' iinu* the anui«‘.*i u! tin* Khino and 

Italy ami tin' {m|n*rial arinios. Ihti Atmlria, hriln*d hv a 
subsidy (>r uaadd md. treat h»r prune wit.h- 

otit. tht* jtariicipatitdi of Knulaml. She did mit despair nl’ 
riu’onnmnieinu tb*‘ suretsssfully. 

M. de St.. rJulien liad .si|.pied pndimiuari(*.s at Paris; lud. t.lu‘ 
dourti (if Vi(*nna disavowml them, and Ihirne, udnnn Ihuia- 
])aric s«*ni in ennvey t.lie prtdiminaritss to \benna fur 1.ht» 
Inipt*rial rati Heat ina, was imt jieriaii f.nd tn jiass t he An?it,rian 
advaata* posts, 'riii.s nuexpeetetl prn(‘eetlinj„^, the n-sult nf llu* 
all*p<)W‘d’fnl inliuenet' nf Kn|.ddmU justly ineen.st'd tin* Mrst 
( ‘nasul, wild laid deejrled prn«d'.s td mnderatiiiu and ;i 

wish for p<‘a(*n. “I want p<‘at'ed' said ht* tn na% ‘Me enable 
me In nr].^aan‘/n tin* int.erinr; the p«*nple also want, it., ^’nn 
S(‘e tin* ennditinns I olTer. Austria, tininidt beaten, nbtaias all 
sin* dt (’ainpn-Knrmin. What, eau ^the want mnre ’/ I 
(‘nnhl makt* fniilier i‘xat*tinns ; but, willmul iVariii;*^ llie re- 
v<‘r.S(*H rd' ITdb, I mast, think td' the future, lleside.s, 1 want 
trainpiillit.y, in (‘uable me t.e settle the atlairs rd’ tin* ini,(*rinr, 

ait 
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and to send aid to Malta and Egypt. But I will not be trifled 
with. I will force an immediate decision ! 

In his irritation the First Consul despatched orders to 
Moreau, directing him to break the armistice and resume 
hostilities unless he regained possession of the bridges of the 
Rhine and the Danube by the surrender of Philipsburg, Ulm, 
and Ingolstadt. The Austrians then offered to treat with 
Prance on new bases. England wished to take part in the 
Congress, but to this the First Consul would not consent until 
she should sign a separate armistice and cease to make coim 
inon cause with Austria. 

The First Consul received intelligence of the occupation of 
the three garrisons on the 23d of September, the day he had 
flxed in his ultimatum to England for the renewal of hostili- 
ties. But for the meanwhile he was satisfied with the conces- 
sions of Austria : that power, in the expectation of being sup- 
ported by England, asked her on what terms she was to treat. 

During these communications with Austria, M. Otto was in 
London negotiating for the exchange of prisoners. England 
would not hear of an armistice by sea like that which France 
had concluded with Austria by land. She alleged that, in 
case of a rupture, France would derive from that armistice 
greater advantage than Austria would gain by that already 
concluded. The difficulty and delay attending the necessary 
communications rendered these reasons plausible. The First 
Consul consented to accept other propositions from England, 
and to allow her to take part in the discussions of Luneville, 
but on (condition that she should sign a treaty with him with- 
out the intervention of Austria. This England refused to do. 
AVcary of tliis uncertainty, and the tergiversation of Austria, 
whiclv was still under the influence of England, and feeling 
that the prolongation of such a state of things could only turn 
to his (lisadvantag(',, Bonaparte broke the armistice. He had 
^.lr(^;MIy consmitiMl to sac-ridens which his successes in Italy 
(lid not justify. Th(‘ hope of an immediate peace had alone 
made liim losi^ siglit of tlui immense advantages which victory 
had giviui him. 

Far from ai)pcariiig sensible to the many proofs of modera- 


MKMdlUi^ Oh' .\AlU>LEiK\ llOS Ai* A UTK, 


AH 

tioa whirii l]h* l-’ii’sl ( 'misul fviiii’rd, tin* insolciu*** 

(jf Hn:„‘lan»l ami AiL^tiia <Miiv tn iiicnMSf. ( Irdcrs 

w«*rr iniim*(liat«*ly -iv^a Uh' rrsuiinii;' ih*‘ vi‘ in Utu- 

many aad Italy, and host {in*a rrmaianaio-rL 

d'la' rhain*t‘.s i){‘ i»>ii\ia»‘ %via'»‘ lt*a:t dijunliul Allrr a. n^vrr.si' 
Aiisiria. iaa<ln i»rninist*s, and alt.f'r an adiaida;,"** .shr nvadial 
thmn ; bat. linally, rurtiun* |irn%t-d iavnraidt* In I'A'ain*!*. 'riia, 
i'r‘‘n«di ariiiifS in Italy and ( b*rntany «’r» r4s«*tl tlr' Minidoatid 
tin* 1 )auul>t‘, an<l t in* «ad»*hrat»'<i ii.ittl«*«d’ I i«da*alind*'ti ltr«ni;^ht 
tlia l*'rf‘arh ativanerd pnats u it Ida t‘‘a h‘a;(ur:; i>\ \'i(*iina. 
d'ids virtory sncui'fd |l♦‘ar«* ; tdr, jirnjitia;,^ by |»ast fx pfriian*!*, 
tin* b'irst (aaisul W(<ald ant b»‘ar nf any ans])«‘a dt»a nl' anas 
until Austria .slaailti (‘Mns»*at b» a s*‘para!** ircalv. Urivca 
iato ]n*r last. iutrtandnut'Hl % Au tria ’*vaa «ddi:t»'d tt> yi<dil. 
Sin* abaadnat'd lOa-rland : and tin' Sirdi di tVibirn*!, in spitr* nl' 
tin* sui)sidy c^i* lidtttUdMUi st^rbint. tmij n*u!ri{ \n tin* snjiarai inu. 
(*n‘at. Ib’itaia was iurivd in b> tliis arraU‘p*nn*nl. in (’oa- 

K«*<}U«Mn‘tMd’ Ibt* situatinn lu widrh t In* (d" tin* anny 

of Mcuasiu had p*dur‘'d Austria, whirh it \vas (Mudain wimld 
be viiiund by h»u‘n*r n‘;d‘d:iur<\ 

ICa.i^dand wi du'd tn luiti’r intf» in*unl iat inns at. laninvlllo, 
TiJ flii.s tin* i”‘ir.d ('nn ul a^'rf'drri ; bal.a, hnsawtiial StJit;- 
laud was s«’nkiu‘.t ifMhs’idvf* hiau In* rt*»|uir**d that sin* jdinnld 
.suNpiuid IimnI ilit iivs u it h Frain***, us A ird ria )jad dnaf. F.ona- 
jiarln v«M‘y r»‘ast»aably alln^^^i'd that an iinhduiiti* armistinn nn 
tin* ( ‘<»af ianaf wiuild bn ainn* In t In* disad v.iUf :a'«* <»! I*'raarn t han 
a lain'' ariiust ini* by st*a wnuld !«* uuiavcu'abln tn Fu-daad. All 
this adjuuriind tin* prnliadaari** * ti» iStU and tin* pis’inn In bSDlj. 

d'hi* iat jial ifUt'n uad iadi’.raaf iua id' fin* l‘‘ird 1‘fiaail bad 
biMUi IdKhiy i*xrit»*ti by tin* »*v.i.’.nms id' Austria ami tin* pints 
(d’ Fn.ulaad, fnr In* km**a all tin* jiitri tim'i that wnr** rarrviin^ 
on i'nr tin* n***lnral inn id tin* Ib»urbnn . lli^ jm\ ata\ Im*. 
t Inri*! ni'i* n un*i*i V rd uln'U tin* battlfid llnln ldliid<‘U balaiiri'd 
tin* srah* mT fbrtnm* in Itis {av»u\ t»u tin* .'»d nl I tnrnubnr, 
ISttl), Mni'nau »^aiai*d that furanuabb* virtmy ubirhat Inanth 
put aa I'lni tu tin* hnsitatnuis id tin* raluin*! «d X'muttad 

I On tin* <‘Vn of tin* liatlloof llotirnttiHh n Nttm .in wa«i M nuinior \vifti hiH 
aide.H dt* mmp ami Htivurnl laUroni nin n n di njiaUth vnm iinhvori'U t« 
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On (Il.ii 1 ) 1 ' I )(‘(*(‘iiib(‘.i' iJie First; Ooiisul received intellF 
of of I lolieulinden. It wa,s on ;i S{iturd{i.y, 

and l)(i li:ul just r(d;nrn(‘d from tln^ t]i(‘atr(i wluni I deliviired 
tli(‘ d<‘s|)at(di<‘s to liiiu. Ih*. litej'ally danced I’or joy. I must 
say that In* did not i‘xp(‘.(d; so important a result from tlu^ 
niovimnmts of tln^ army of tin' Kdiiiio. This victory jj^av(^ a 
new rac{(‘. to his inejjotiations for p(‘acu\, and determiiuul the 
opnnin*,^ of tin; (Jon.i,o*ess ot Liinevillo, which took jhace on 
the 1 st of , January following. 

On r(*(i(dving inforinatiou of the battle of llohenlinden 
Madame Monaiu (lann^ to tin; Tuileries to (*.all on tin; First 
Consul and Madame Ilona.] xirb;. Sin; did not h(‘.(; tlnmi, and 
re])e[i{;('d her (iaii several times witli no better sinjcess. The 
hisli time, sin; came sin; was a(;com])anied by ln»r motlun*, 
Madaiin; Ilulot. Sin; wa,it«;d for a (;onsi(h‘ral)h; tinn; in vain, 
and wln;n sin*, was going away her mother, who c.onld no 
longtn* r{‘si,rain hm* {‘('(‘lings, said aloud Indore nn; ami s(;v(n’al 
jK'rsons of tin* bous(‘hold, i.hai “ it ill In'c.aine tin; wib* of tin* 
eoii(jU(‘ror of I lohc'nlinden to (buna* att(‘tnla.ne.(; in this way. 
Tins remark r(*a.eln*d tin; (*ars of t]ios(; to wliom it wa,s di- 
r('(;l,(‘d. Mada.nn; Mon'au shortly after rt'Joiin'd Inn* luisl)a.nd 
in (i(‘rinany; a,inl soiin; tinn; aft(*r Inn* d(*pa.rture IVfadame 
II ulot e.a.nn; to Malmaison to solie.it jn’omotion for Inn* (ddest 
son, who w:is in tin; navy. »Jos(;phine ree(nv(;d Ma.(hune 
Ilulol. v(*ry kindly, and re,(|uest(;d inn’ (.0 stay to dinner. Sin; 
aee(*))(-(*d tin; invitation. Tin; Mrst Consul, who did not; sik; 
her iintal tin* hour of diiun;r, l.r(;at(*d her V(;ry coolly: he saifl 
Utth; to her, a, ml retired as soon a.s dinrn*r was ov('r. His 
rud(*in'ss was so ma.rk(*(l and offensive; that »los(;|)iiiin;, who 
was always kind and aaniable, thought it in;(;(*ssa.ry to a.polo- 
giz(‘, by observing that his mind was disturbtni by the non- 
a, naval (d' a (ajiirim* whom In; e.\f)eet(*(l. 

I lona.pa.rl.c enterta.in(*d no dislike; of Mor(*a,u, b(‘(;a.ns(* !)(* did 
not fear him ; and al't.cr tin; bid. tie of 1 loln'idi nd(‘n In* sp(do; 

liitn. Affnr in* Icnl nsul it. In* said In his ^mu'sIm, l.hnn.vl) lu; was far from 
licMM'j in the liubil nf hnaHlinij;, " I am tmn‘ made; a(ajua,iiil.(Ml wil.li Haroii 
Kray's imwanmnls. a’lmy are; jiIl I could wislt. a’n-mnrrow wn will talo* 
frenn him 10,001) priHeamrH.” Mnresiii look 40,0(X), he;aidi;.s ei groat many 
ilagH. — JUntrrit'nnv, 


1: 
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oJ liiiii ill 1.1n^ terms, aiiO Iraiiklv aekiH)whMi«nMi l,Iu‘ 

services lie juul r(*n(li‘iv(l eii that. iin|H<rl.Uil »MM-asi<ni ; hut Jn. 
c.niilO net eiidure Ills wife's \shu. hr said, w<*n‘ a sr.t et‘ 

iutrij^nua'sd 

L\iuevilk‘ haviiij,^ heeii lixed upen ier the ( ‘niij^ress, tiie 
Kirst (k)iisul sciit his hrelher Jtisrph it> treal. wii.h ('eimt 
Louis de (lolxuitzid, (hi his \\:iy flnsejdi met M. (h‘ ('nhnit- 
zid, wlio had jassiMl Lmievilie, and vuas eomiiiK L» I’aris to 
sound tlu^ seutinuuits «d‘ the hieiirli < hi\ muuent.. Joseph 
returned to Paris with liim. Alter some ismvi'rsation wilh 
th(‘. hdrst (joiisul tliey set, out next day tor Lunev ilh', (jf 
whie.h plu(‘.e Ponujiarte appointed (ieneral Plarke f^overuor, 
d’liis {n>pear(‘d to satisfy Clarke, who was very anxious t.o he 
Sound, hini^, and had long hern importuning Ponaparle lor an 
appointment. 

A day or two uftiT the mwvs <if tin* Isitth* id' Holienlindeu 
iVL Mund. eium* to present h»r Ilonapaite’s signatun* some 
dee.iT’es math’ in Couneil. \\ Idle atlixing the signaiures, and 
without looking up, tin* k’livd t ‘on -ul said to M. Maret,, who 
was a favoriii* wit-li him, and who wa.' standing at his rigid, 
hand, “ Are you riidn Mare! *’ ‘C No, (huH‘raL“ “So 
much the worse: a man should !«- indepriuhmt “(hue 
(‘ral, f will never be depiuideut im an\ om* hut ycju.” 1'he 
Kirst Consul ilnui raised hise\es to Marel and said, *’ IIi'iu ! 
that i.s not bad!” and wdieii the ai-eridary general was gone hi* 
said to nu*, Man‘i is not delieiiuit. in rlevernesH : he nnuh* me. 
a very good answm'd^ 

On tin* Dth of Fehniary, IHbl, idx weeks after the opening 
of the Congress of lauievilh*, peace was signed Udavcen AuS“ 
tria and KraiUM*. d’his peace the frud of Manmgo ami 
I I{»iienliudcn - restored Kranee lu that hoimrable po.sition 
which liad been put. in jeopardy by tin* feeble and inca]j;d)le 
governmmd, of tin* ]»eufarehy and the irvei le^of ITlkt. 'Ihis 

' NiiptiU'nn tiait r«'.iHeji f»ir ei*hn‘*ji “ M*«o’ ui U.iit .i unatu r in 
luw {unf a wife Iivolv ami r,d<n n» iiUnref itiiitl in«t Ih at in 

trij^ulllg wnini’O, Hi nidi’Vi, MU njit" Matginie tm«dier, uitfit 

at MahitaiHoit, had imhilgi'd in riharp mimr^'Miti a ntiHju t ird iidi 

J’pwy Hnua|iarte and hln ymmg niHler rat4<ihn<% ihcn junl ni triS'd, 
TIte (hmHul had mtt forgiven mn h t"on\iTHali*ai "* < /iVoimsiU, tofn»" i. u, Urj) 
al»o Memvalf tomo in, p. 57, m lo the JtOm Imd douo hy ilulut. 
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pe.iiee, which iu the treaty^ according to custom^ was cjallcd 
perpetual^ lasted four years. 

Joseph lloiiapart(^, whih^ tre;i.ting for Jh’anco a,t Lunovilh*, 
was sp(H‘,ulatiiig oii tlu‘. rise of th(^ funds whic-li he thought, 
tlic p(UU‘.e would pnKliKu;. P(u*sons more wise^ who W(U'e lik(‘ 
liiiii in th(‘. s(Mirtjt, sold out tludr stoe.k at tlie moiiumt wlien 
the e,ertaiiity of the [xuuu^ h(H;amc known. JUit rlos(!j)h piir- 
chased to a gnuit exte.iit, iu tht; lioptj of sidling to advantage- 
on the signature of peae,e. ll.oweviu’, the rnuvs had been dis- 
eoiinted, and a fall took place, rlosi^plds loss wjis eonsidev- 
ahl(‘, and he (iouhl not satisfy the (‘nga,geni(‘.nts iu which Ids 
griMuly and silly spiuiulations had invidviul Idni. Ili* a.[»])li(^d 
to Ids brother; who neither wished nor was ahhi to Jidv;uie-e 
him the neiu'.ssary sum. I>ona}){irt(‘. was, howevin*; e-xiauid- 
ingly sorry to siic his elder hrotliiu* iu this eiul)a.rra.ssine.ut. 
He asked me what wa,s to hi^ done. I i.ohl him I did not; 
know; hut I advised him to <*.ousult M. de- ''ra.lh'y rand, from 
whom he had often numived good a-dvituc lii* did so, a.nd M. 
de Talleyrand replied, witrh tlja,t air of coolness wlde.li is so 
])e(‘-ulia.r to him, What ! is that all? Oh! tiuit is uotldng. 
11, is easily setl.led. You havii only to raisi*. tlu; prices of tiui 
funds.” — Put tin' nioni'y.” ~ ‘O )h, thi\ money may hi*, 
easily oht.ainiMl. IVIaki', som('. de.])ositH in th(‘. Mont-de.-lMdte, 
or th(’. sinking-fiUHl. d’liali will givi^ you tln^ nma^ssa-ry money 
t(; raise tlii} funds; a, ml tlnm flosi^pli m.ay sell out, and riMiovm* 
his josses.” M. (!(*- TallcyramPH adviis', wa-s adopted, and a-ll 
suiM'.eeded as h(‘. had foretold. None but ipliose. who ha,vi». 
hrnird M, d(', Talliyrand conviu’se. (‘.an form ,'in ae.mirate. ide.a, of 
his easy manner of (cxpressiiig himself, his imj)e,rtiirhahh^ 
coolness, the. fixed unvarying (‘-xpression of his e.ouutenance, 
a, ml Ids vast fund of wit.^ 

During tlie sitting of tlie Oongri'.s.s tll{^ Jdrsl; Oon.snl h^a-rnt 
that tiH‘ (lovmmiueut eourii'i’S eonviyed to fa-voriul indi viduiils 
in 1‘a.ris various thing.s, hut ('Specially tli(‘ didi(*.a,(‘,i(‘s of tlu^ 

1 'rndi'ynind hml a (‘XpfriciK'e in all HnrlH of siKuniln.l.i<>u, Wli<ni 
<»1«1 l»n gav(% thin (’.nuuHnl Ui of hiH }n‘oto’}i(^H : “ I )<> mU Hin‘(ailai(s I Inivn 
ahvays .Hp<*otUat(ul mi jiHMnrnd iufornuiUon, and tliat lum (•<>«(. me ntaiitf inii*. 
lioiiH; ” and named IiIh Ioshch. W<^ may Indiiwe that, In Uoh nmknning 
3io rathor forgot tlio amount of IiIh gains (Saiuto-lkaxYO, Tailoynindf IKiJ. 
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t juhI lit* tui - prai'Ut'*’ 

\UMi. ( )n tin* vtTv rvriii!i‘: «♦!! v.hii'li tlii'i Mr«{t‘r was issu^^ 

( ’aiiibaia'ivs mlrrnl .«C‘f Au/. u hrri* { \^as alnur with 
i''irst rniKsii], wiiu lian ah'iMii\ in-rn lan'rhui'r at llu- 
linn whifli la* kiif'U lh;s t'»* :uiaf inn umuM (tfrasinii jo 
{‘ollaai^iu* : WalK ( ‘aiana*‘**rr,:, uliat i*ri!i;>:s \nu hrrr at. tlii^ 

of nitj!:ht V ’* • "'** I In aii jdu t.o at;^ 

ordar wliirii Viiu htiv<‘ just itivaui fu th»* itirrat»u' ni tin* Post;^^ 
How (i*j you think u luau ran uiako i’ri»‘iuls uiilrNs ja* k(^ep<^ 
a j^uoil tablr ? ^'(»u liuow’ vary wrll laav inurli jaHul 

Uf*rs assi.st, Hu* busiiu*ss r»r t iovmiuuuil.'* ’rho k’jrst 
wul lauj.^lu'th ralh'j] liijii a piuriuaiui, an»K |taniiut Itiui on tli^ 
slunihicr, siiidt ** I to mu cii>tr«‘ss viau sMli', my «|rar Hamba-. 
crrrs ; tiu* f»mri»*rs shall rtuilium* tu briiu^ yo\u‘ i/iades 
(Uix fnilfrti, yunv Strasbm\;t jfilfrs, yanv Maynu*** hams, an (J 
your oHiur til Int s/’ 

'riifisf! wlio rorollrrt Hu* tliniiur.s by (Aim- 

bafuivs ami others, whiuli wuro a ‘.rrmual htfur ot ronvrrsatiou 
ah Hit* tamo, ami who ki{»wv tho ifs;/i‘U5ou ; i*alrulatinu which, 
wan obsrrvml in t hr in\'iialion «»f Hu- must In* (*(>t1' 

vinruil ol'ilir vast intlurnr** of a rood dstuu*r in |*olit iral affairs. 
As to ( ’ainbar/uAs, lii* liui not bi-lii*vr fhal a ^ood rMvrrnnmnt 
(‘(Mild rxi.st. without |.t»<Md diinirr\ ; and Ids rdoin rfor (*V(iry 
man lias his own jiartinilar rdory i was lo know that thr luxu- 
rit‘s (d‘ his tabir wm* thr sidgrr! of mhi^ty lhton*uhout Paris, 
and rvrn Kuroju*. A bamim*! w‘lurh ronunundrd |ku*m‘.ral 
suffrari* was to lam a .Marrm^o a Frirdlandd 

At thr oomiariif-onifui! (d bHit] k’lilton tr> llona- 

parfu Ids lurrnorial on slrandtoats. I uritod a Nrriou*i rxanii- 

1 Bunrrirnm* r)»a flu^t ♦-'triUh'i}! fpiatliv Du’ WfM’tliy 

('iim'lKirrn-N. WJm'U iit n* infiuiiuiwfrr liu* (ImiuI luirJtydf 

n« ri^, ( *{tmliur<*rc'v ^;u«l c*t hiiu, *' Ui* o tt< fijr l\MU«'r**r umviii^rs 

»*ri»\vnH m hy )tt tf iv Uh* IomoU lUiK* i.f la ri' r\|!jritn to 

N*:U>](>h; Im* jm uiUtouMS { nn ’ f t*Ml i'M'ts \**nf tin" £»nui«l Uuko 

H»*iU nu' u foujtir <if i!t*.oi 5 Jion^' n>>su iMulo. ;tn4 t you f 

<lu iM>t iittiiiil |u Ui'"*’ Ituau, ’»♦ %m!i i»ora \..m) |«o |i iiiun»»i»iw, . , , F 

IjrViT tJlU’f U» JumiH riiti .« if * t fit* ulUji rs *?. ami tf llicn^ 

wuH any 4rhiv, , » . hin Hijdui* ' *» lu” * t in (mu « In uf ia*i BrriftuJ’ios 

to w’l’iti* a ifutwi HroiiltiH' in mv h»*»p r -iiouar*!; ton « Jam iti»« liam^ artivcd 
ryjirtly, liiK Hliilitu HN tun or fulul In urilo to luy lufo hjur^* !f tn rtomk lu^r. 
'riuK W}t« not !iU : tUr Inunw vi^oro tu » nna* rarrhtkr fn o, jnUtv jiil>t»nry 

ornaatom^d difW'ontont, . . , and U wnidd imU Imvi* rn^if lur in jjav tlio 
rarriugo. Ttu* Prince Would nm alltuv it. Thwrr urn agmrnjoiu Uotwium 
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11 of the subject. said he, “these projectors 

,11 either intriguers or visionaries. Don^t trouble me 
; the business.” I observed that the man whom he 
L ail intriguer was only reviving an invention already 
n, and that it was wrong to reject the scheme without 
illation. Pie would not listen to mej and thus was 
rued, for some time, the practical application of a dis- 
Y which has given such an important impulse to trade 
avigation. 

il I. fell by the hands of assassins on the night of the 
of March, 1801. The First Consul was much shocked 
ceiving the intelligence. In the excitement caused by 
inexpected event, which had so important an influence 
s policy, he directed me to send the following note to 

Toniteur : — 

l 1 I. died on the night of the 24th of March, and the English squad- 
Lssed the Sound on the 30th. History will reveal the connection 
probably exists between these two events. 

IS were announced the crime of the 24th of March and 
ot ill-founded suspicions of its authors.^ 

3 amicable relations of Paul and Bonaparte had been 
strengthened. “ In concert with the Czar,” said Bona- 

d Jjavalette (the head of the Posts). . . . And my Lord appeared to 
iiuch stress on the performance of this treaty as on the procuring of 
ns (Bo.urjnotf tome i. p. 2G2). 

ibacercs never suffered the cares of Government to distract his atten- 
oin tlie great object of life. On one occasion, for example, being 
)d ill consultation with Napoleon beyond the appointed hour of dinner 
said that the fate of the Hue d’Enghien was the topic under discus- 
he was observed, when the hour became very late, to show great 
ims of impatience and restlessness. He at last wrote a note which he 
a gentleman usher in waiting to carry. Napoleon, suspecting the 
ts, nodded to an ciide de camp to intercept tlie despatch. As he took 
Ills hands Caxnbaccres begged earnestly that he would not read a tri- 
)te upon domestic mattei*s. Napoleon persisted, and found it to be a 
the cook, containing only the following words, “ Gardez lea entremets 
Uifi sont perd7is.*‘ When Napoleon was in good luimQj.* at the result 
dnmatic conference lie was accustomed to take leave of the plenipo- 
ies with “ Go and dine with Cambaceres.” His tabic was in fact an 
int stage engine, as appears from the anecdote of the trout sent to him 
municipality of Geneva, and charged 300 francs in their accounts, 
iperial Oonr das Cornpie.s having disallowed the item, was interdicted 
lecldliiig with similar municipal affairs in future (Hayward’s Art oj 
, p. 20). 

e do not attempt to rescue the fair fame of our country. This is one 
many instances in which Bourrienne was misled. — of 183G 
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nirto “1 was sure of striking a mortal blow at the English 
lower in India. A palace revolution hiis overthrown all my 
nroiects ” This resolution, and the admiration of the Auto- 
crat of Kussia for the head of the li'reneh Eepublie, may cer- 
taiidy be numbered among the causes of Paul’s death. The 
imlividuals generally accused at the time were those wlio 
were violently and perseveringly threatened, and who had 
the strongest interest in the succession of a new Emperor. I 
have seen a letter from a northern sovereign which in my 
mind leaves no doubt on this subject, and which speciiied the 
reward of the crime, and the part to be performed by each 
actor. But it must also be confessed that the conduct and 
character of Paul I., his tyrannical acts, his violent caprices, 
and his frequent excesses of despotism, had rendered him the 
object of accumulated hatred, for patience has its limit. 
These circumstances did not probably create the conspiracy, 
but they considerably facilitated the execution of the plot 
which deprived the Czar of his throne and his life. 

As soon as Alexander ascended the throne the ideas of the 
Eirst Consul respecting the dismemberment of Poland were 
revived, and almost wholly engrossed his mind. During his 
first campaign in Italy, and several times when in Egypt, he 
told Sulkowsky that it was his ardent wish to re-establish 
Poland, to avenge the iniquity of her dismemberment, and by 
that grand reparatory act to restore the former equilibrium of 
Europe. He often dictated to me for the Moniteur articles 
tending to prove, by various arguments, that Europe would 
never enjoy repose until those great spoliations were avenged 
and repaired; but he frequently destroyed these articles 
instead of sending them to press. His system of policy 
towards Russia changed shortly after the death of Paul. 
The thmrght of a war against that empire unceasingly occu- 
pied liis mind, and gave birth to the idea of that fatal ciiiu- 
paign which took i^lace eleven years afterwards, and which 
liad other c.auses than the re-establishment of Poland. That 
object was merely set forward as a pretext. 

Duroc was sent to St. Petersburg to congratulate the 
Emperor Alexander on his accession to the throne. He 
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^^-x^rived in the Russian capital on the 24th of May. Duroc, 
^vho was at this tiane very young, was a great favorite of the 
I^irst ConstiL never importuned Bonaparte by his solici- 

ho^tions, and was never troublesome in recommending any one 
oi‘ busying himself as an agent for favor ; yet he wamily 
s^ttlvocated the cause of those whom he thought injured, aiul 
lioiiestly repelled accusations which he knew to be false. 
*X*liese moral (ptistdities, joined to an agreeable person and ele- 
gant manners, rendered him a very superior man. 

The year 1801 was, moreover, marked, by the fatal creation 
of special tribundls, which were in no way justified by the 
xirgency of circmn stances. This year also saw the re-estab- 
lishment of the African Company, the treaty of Luneville 
(which augmented the advantages France liad obtained by the 
treaty of Canripo-Formio), and the peace concluded between 
Spain and Portrigal by means of Lucien. On the subject of 
tliis x^eace 1 may mention tliat Portugal, to obtain the cession 
of Olivenza, secretly offered Bonaparte, through me, 8,000,000 
of francs if he would contribute his influence towards the 
acquisition of tbat town by Portugal. He rejected this offer 
indignantly, declaring that he would never sell honor for 
money. He has been accused of having listened to a similar 
proposition at Passeriano, though in fact no such proposition 
was ever made to him. Those who bring forward such accn- 
sations little know the inflexibility of his principles on this 
point. 

One evening in April, 1801, an English paper — the Londo7% 
Gazette — arrived at Malmaison. It announced the landing 
in Egyx^t of the army commanded by Abercromby, the battle 
given by the English, and the death of their General. I 
iinmediately translated the article, and xwesented it to the 
Thirst Consul, with the conviction that the news would be 
■very painful to him. He doubted its truth, or at least pre- 
heMided to do so. Several officers and aides, de ca'mrp Avho were 
in tlie salon coincided in his ox)inion, especially Lannes, Bes- 
sieres, and Dut'oc. They thought by so doing to idease the 
Rirst Consul, wlio then said to me, in a jeering tone, Bah ! 
you do not uiiclerstaiid English. This is the way with you : 
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you are always inclined to helicwe bad news ratber than 
good!” These words, and the approving smiles of the 
gentlemen present, ruffled me, and I said with some warmth, 
“How, General, can you believe that the English Govtuai- 
nient would publish officially so important an event if it were, 
not true? Do you think that a Government that has any 
self-respect would, iu the face of Europe, state a falsehood 
respecting an affair the truth of which cannot long remain 
unknown ? Did you ever know an instance of so important 
an announcement proving untrue after it had been published 
in the London Gazette? I believe it to be true, and the 
smiles of these gentlemen will not alter my opinion.” On 
these observations the First Consul rose and said, “Come, 
Bourrienne, I want you in the library.” After we had left 
the salon he added, “This is always the way with you. Why 
are you vexed at such trifles ? I assure you I lielieve tin? 
news but too confidently, and I feared it before it came. But 
they think they please me by thus appearing to doubt it. 
Never mind them.” — “I ask your pardon,” said I, “but I 
conceive the best way of proving my attachment to you is to 
tell you what I believe to be true. You desire me not to 
delay a moment in announcing bad news to you. It would be 
far worse to disguise than to conceal it.” 


CHA1*1'KR IV. 


1801 1802. 

An oxixn’iinont of royalty — Louis do Lourhon and Maria Txmwa of Spain -• 
Croation of tlio ldnf?(l()in of Ltrnria — Tho Ooimtof Ijo;^liorn in Paris - ■ 
ICntiTtaininonts .i^ivon him — Boiiaiuirto’s opinionof tin*. Iv itu; of Kl ruria 
— f/is dopartunj Inr KhircouMs, and l)a(l n^’c.jhion • N(\{j;ofiations 

with thc! Pi>p(‘. - Honapart(‘’s opinion on ndiji^ion - 7Vi Ih'iun at N<»t ro 
Danic-- Pio-havior of fhr jmnjdc. in tln^ rthiindi * IrrolijLjion tho Con- 
sular (hnirt — A ii^^<‘.rcan‘K rmnark on tho To. Dr.inn h’irst Mass al Si. 
Cloud — MaH.s in PKuniparh^'.s apartnumts --“'ralloyrand ndiovo.d from liiu 
(ihurical vows — My appointniimt to tins Conncdl of Stal<». 


Ekfouk lio ])]a(*.(ul two I'.rowns on his own IhuuI IJoiKiparU* 
thouo’lit it would ])roiuot(i tli(‘. int(*n‘stH of Ins polic.y to phim' 
one (Jii Uk^ head of a priue.(‘, and evtui a [>riiie.e. of tll<^ House 
t)l Mourbon. He wislusl to ae.en.stom tln» hh^nudj to t]n‘ .sif^d* 
of a kin^. I(; will h(‘n‘af(.(‘r lu^ sisni tlutt ]ii‘ f^avi* siu'ptres, 
likii Id.s eonrKhuh'Oj eondil:iona]]y, and thal ho was always 
r(;ady l;o undo Ills own work wluni it Imeaino au obstaidi^ to 
Ids ambitions (h’sii^iis. 

In May, 1801, Uio Inranta of Spain, Maria Ixniisa, third 
dan^dd;(!r of Oharh's IV,, visited Paris, d'ln*. Infantes Louis 
do Lourbon, (dd(^st son of tlie. Diiki; oJ‘ Parni?)., ha.fi goin* (,o 
Madnd in 17<)8 to (‘.ouirae.t a marriat?(‘. witli Maria. Amelia, 
the si.stfu* of Maria Louisa; but he hfll in love with the lali^er. 
(xodoy lavore.d the a.tta.e.hnient, ami employml all hi.s inllinniee. 
to hrin.t( about tii(‘ imtrria.j^e, son who, six ye;trs hittn*, 

wa,s born of this union, was na.imsl Hharhhs Louis, a.fter the 
Kin*jf ()( Spain. I‘ra.ne(* oc'cupie.d tlu^ Duehy of Pa.rina,, wlii<di, 
in fullilmentof tin* e.onveid.ions .si'^med by Lmaen Honaparfe, 
was to b(don‘,^ to ln*r a.fbn* tin* deaXii of I he ndipiiiijr Luke. 
On tin* oliinn* hand, khviinu- wa.s to i^vih tin* flrand tilmliv td 
Tnse.any to the son (d‘ tin* Duke* of Parma,; and Spain paid tn 
Pratna*, aee.onlini,^ to stipidatimi, a. eonsi<l(‘ra.bli- sum (d‘ nmney. 
Soon alter the tr(*.aty was eommniue.at(‘d to Hon Louis and hi.s 

-n 
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wifo they Miidriil und f.nivrlltMj UirMU-di 'J'ju* 

priiKU) took tin; iiUc? ol (,’ount <>) L«‘,‘dt*0'U. All ;u‘i*iMni}.s arr 
iinanuiious as to tlio- attoiitions wliirii lh«* kriun* and 
nauiivod on their jouriieN-. Ainr>H:r the yV/r.v in !iinM»r <.!’ th,. 
illustrious cou[d(‘ that ,<^"ivi‘n h\ M. d«’ 'I rand at N<Mnllv 
was reniarkahle. for ma^piilirriuM'd 

WIuui the (lount of ki‘:;liorii ua* «‘Mnini t It* pay hi;- first 
visit to Malinaison Ilouaparte wt-ut iiiin tin* drawing muni tu 
see that evauythini^ was .snilaldy j»n*jiar**d tnr hr* ivri'|itiun. 
In a t*ew ininuti^s lie retiinnai to hi - rahiin-t and :siid tu nic, 
somewhat out of humor, •* nuurri«-nn.‘, unly think ui tln-ir 
stupidity; tliey had not takmi <lown tlm |.i«iure n-ju** .»*nl ni-» 
me on tluj summit; of tin* Alps p«dnf nr» fu f,(nnhaid\ and 
(‘.omniandiiii^ the eoinjiu'st of it. I hav** »«rdrr'*d d - n nujval. 
How mori-ifyiiiLC it Wf»uhl have iH i*n il the Prim-e h,id sn-n 
it!” 

Anotlnn* ])ietur(‘ in tin* drawiier roum at Malmai ant rejfn*- 
senti^l the First. (!on;ail sha'pim^ mh tin* snu\\ un the aminnt 
of tin' A1))S hid’ore the battle nf MaieEe.as 

The Count ijf Le^dmrn'a vi:sit ft* Win ^ unpavted hnllianey 
to tlie first years of the reivpi <»r llunapa} id ^^huin n u.is at 
that time said, ‘‘ Ife made kinus, 1 ml «nuld nut he »«ne!'’ 

At the repnssmitation of t'/w/Z/o/x, tfir fulluHun' expression 
of Pliihu'.tetes was rts'eived with iian.»puif :« 

‘‘.1‘ai fait. iU‘.s Suuverains, n n*ai par 
“ MniiarrhM I've mmle, Imt one I wmild nut Ihs*’ 

Tlie First (kuisnl, on leavinrt: the flnsdre, did nut eoneeal 
his Hatisfaid-ioin lie judijed, I'rnin the applause with wliieh 
that vers(* had been received, that his pamphlet w.is iui-/utten 
Till* manner, moreover, in which a kinu. ‘‘row ned li\ hr . hand’s 
had 1 ) 1 * 1*11 iveeived by the pnblii*. was no inddiejent matter to 
him, as he expected that tin* people Wuiitd thu . a::-on tieeume 
familiar witli what Innl been so huiu pruHenbed. 

'rids Kinj.?, win), thouj^h well iM'cetved and well entertained, 
was in all respmd.s a vi*rv ordinaiw man, departed fur Italy. I 

1 A full account of tbene /rAvsf a|ij}i',u >» tu Jlo* V*ffe*fr 4 Mr .tfso/aoir .Aiuol, 
Duchesse iVAbranU^Ht vol. U. p. -i’iu. ‘ 
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say vei*y ordinaiy? not that I had an opportunity of judging 
of liis character myself, but the First Consul told me that his 
oapabilities were extremely limited ; that he even felt repug- 
nance to take a pen in his hand ; that he never cast a thought 
on an3^thing hut his pleasures : in a word, that he was a fool. 

One day, aftei’ the First Consul had spent several hours in 
com pan 37 - with him and his consort, he said to me, “I am quite 
tired. He is a mere automaton. I put a number of questions 
to him^ but he can answer none. He is obliged to consult his 
wife, who makes him understand as well as she is able what 
Ire ought to say.^^ The First Consul added, ‘^The poor Prince 
will set off to-morrow, without knowing what he is going to 
I observed that it was a pity to see the happiness of the 
people of Tuscany intrusted to such a prince. Bonaparte 
i'ex3lied, Policy requires it. Besides, the young man is not 
worse than the usual run of kings.” The Prince fully justi- 
fied in Tuscany the opinion which the First Consul formed of 

1 This unfortunate Prince was very ill-calculated to recommend, by liis 
l>ersoiial character, the institutions to which the nohilLty cluu):^ ^yith so much 
Xondness. Nature had endowed him with an excellent heart, but with very 
limited talents ; and liis mind had imbibed the false im])ross conseiiuent 
xxpoTi his monastic education. Ho resided at Maliuaison nearly the whole 
•time of his visit to Haris. Madaiuo honaparte used to lead tho (hieeii to her 
own apartments ; and as tho First Consul never left his closet except to sit 
clown to meals, the a Idas do camp wor(i tiiuhu* tho necessity of keeping the 
company, and of endeavoring to entertain him, so wholly was he devoid 
of intellectual resources. It reejuirod, indeed, a greet share of patience to 
listen to the frivolities which engrossed his attention. His turn of mind 
l>eiiig: thus laid open to view, cure was taken to supply him with the ])hiy- 
•fcliing-s uHually placed in tlio hands of children ; ho was, tlioreforo, never iit 
sx loss for occupation. His nonentity was a sourcci of regi’ot to us : wo 
lamented to see a tall handsome youtli, destined to rule over his fellow-men, 
tiromblhig at the sijght of a horse, and wasting liis time in the game of hido- 
and-seelv, or at leap-frog, and wliose whole information consisted in knowing 
Iris prayers, and in saying grace before and after meals. Such, novertlielcss, 
xvas tho man to whom tho destinies of a nation were about to be committed ! 
W hen ho left France to repair to bis kingdom, “ Rome need not bo uneasy,” 
S£Lid the First Consul to \is after the farewell audience, “ there is no dangi'r 
of ?LiB crossing the Ttnhicon” {Monoirs of (he Duke of Roviffo, vol. i. p. Miill). 

I^once heard tho Xfirst Consul, in a eonversation with his colleague, Cam- 
t>aceres, treat liis royal prot(ff/((^ the Xing of Etruria, very severely. Of 
oour.se liis Majesty was not present. “This good King,” said ho, “evinces 
po great concern for his dear and well-liolovod subjects. He spends his time 
in gossiping with old women, to whom he is very lavish of his tiraiso to me, 
•fclrougti ill secret ho murmurs bitterly at tho thought of owing bis elevation 

the Imteful Frencli Kepublic,” — “ It is alleged,” observed M. Oamlia- 
oeres, “ that you wished to disgust the French people with kings by showing 
•tixLem this fin© specimen of royalty, as tho Spartans used to disgust their chib 
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In ()nl<*r show still f’urtln i‘ ntfriiiii.n tn tii** Kin-r (»!' 
ICtrnrin, iil'tor liis t hn*** \ i ht Im l’;oi.;. th«' I’’irsl {'mi ul 

liiiu to 1 m‘ (•s(‘orh'(l In lo ;i I‘j'»'noh n.ii<l 

s(‘l(*ct(‘(l his l)rotlior-.iii-l;iw Mural loj ih.u jHirj.MM*, 

Tliu t»l‘ a nrw hiu-OMm ml.Tnl IMornuM* cm Hi,. 

iL^tli of' April, iStll ; hot lln* n'oc^piiim :nwii htiu l»v llir Tn,s~ 
(’!ins was not at all siiniiai* to* wh.A h»* had o\ jMU'itmrod ai, 
Haris. Th(^ pooph* rocMaviMl ih«* nnal pair as :ai\ .Tc-j^pia 
imposed on them liv i-’ranee. 'I’hi* ephouioial kiienhmi cd' 
Etruria hisUal seareelv six yours, 'kho Kin!^ »liod in in 

the fiowcu- ot‘ liis lej^e, ami in tho (hsoi*n was (‘Xpelled 

from h(‘r thnnn^ hy him who had »*oij<.! ruoh-d it Idr Imt. 

At tliis period a jioweriul parly ur v'd Ihmaparto to break 
with th(i estahlioh a tkdijean t'lmrelu the head 

of whieli should reside in I'd-am-r. 'I ho\ ihnu at be tlalt»*r his 
aiidution by iudieat in;i: to liim a m-w s«.urer nl ptovor wideh 
mif,dit estahlish a point of eiunpari-ou boiwreu him ami tin* 
first Itomau (unpeiscrs. Ihit his ido.i-« thd md ei lirnddf n ij h 
theirs on this snbjeet. •* 1 am i'»‘Hviiiec‘d.’‘ said ho, “Ihaf- a 
part of hh’anei* wandd iMN'Mine ProtrNiunl, e^preially if I wa-rr 
to favor that. dispo:alion. I am al m c*»-riaiii that tin* nmoh 
gnaitm* porl.ioii would nunatn t'afliMbo, and wutdd ojipuse, 
wdtli the greatt*st, zeal and lorv«ir. fh«’ sola an of a part, of 
tludr felhtw-eit i'/sms, I dread tho roliipous cpiarn-ls, the 
family dissensions, and the piiblie dihtiarlninN. whi<’h smdi a 
sta.t(‘ of things would inevitably ueea dnm In reviving a ndi- 
gioii whieh has always prevai!»'d in the rminirv, ami wliieli 
still ])r(*vails in tin* lustrts id’ tin* pi*opbs ami in giving the 
liberty of exereising their wausHldp t«a Uie mimu'ity, I .shall 
satisfy c»v(‘ry one.’’ 

(Iron willi iutijxinultm l,y showing them a dnintim lihtvi-,’* *' Ki.t ut all, 
iHil at all, resmuc'ct tlu' I* ifni fuiiHid. '* 1 ha%*»' !<», ^ t«i a di'itantc, 

for royalty: hiif n»o pn-Minev* ,g im rlo- Kuigi.f l^fnithu niil u‘\ 

a good many \v(»rlhy hdUfi who an- ^arohnt h;itd i- trviu. m‘a.* for the 
nourlioliH ” iit 

fjoniH do Ihairtacn (IiiU isnui, pjost**' t»f »*f to^rdinand, iMiUc* 

of I’anua. (liven M nneany in ;m kingdom of birorni, in rt ftiirit f'»r 
I jirma taken fronj ),Jh f»t]ji.r. lUod IhuJ. Uin wiU\ Marhi J,c»utf.a HeX!^ 
JHM), daughter of < UmrleM fV. of Sjciiin. i»»o *»niiird iiw U#'genl in tin* name of 
bmiiK, tii! lKn7. when Ktrnria atiiieted t<» Kmiiee. In 
1813 sho wan given the f>u« liy td bnee t. 
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The Mrst: (’oiisul, a, superior vi(‘\v ol’ tln^ si.ai.(» ol 

I'raui'e, eonsideiaal l.iial. the. re.-estahlishmeul; o!* re.lij^'iuus wor- 
sliip would provi^ a j^owerl’iil sup})ori; i.o liis ( Joveriiiiieiil. : a-iid 
h(^ laid b(‘eu (xuaipied e.vtu* siina*, llu‘ (!oimiuoj(a*ni(‘id/ oT ISO I 
ill pr(‘[)a.riipir -i, ('(^nrorditt wildi the It was signed in 

l,h(‘ month ot duly in tlu^ same yi‘ar. I(. r(‘(piir(*(l soim* time 
to (uiahle the t)arti(‘S to e.ome to an und(u*sta.ii<lin;^ on tin* 
suhj(‘e,t. 

(Jardina-1 (jonsa,lvi a.rrived, in tlie montli of »Iun(‘, ISO I, at 
Paris, to arrani^e. niatt(‘rs on th(‘. part of the Pop(‘, (la-rdlnal 
(hipra-ra and M. de Spina also rornied part of i.he. (uahassy 
s(*nt by tlie Holy I0ith(*r. ddnuu* were*, be.sides, S(^V(U*al abb*, 
theologians, a.mong whom Doe, tor (1 — — ^ was distinguisiu‘il. 
lie w'a.s a membc'r of tla^ Pojh‘’s eha.muuy ; his knowledgi^ 
gav(^ him so nme.h inliu(‘iH*.(‘ ov(‘r his (‘olhaigin^s tha.t alTairs 
a,dva.n(U‘d only a.s niue.li as he pleased. lIow(‘V(‘r, he. was 
gained ovm* by honors eoiibu’n’d on him, a.nd promises of 
money. lJusiii(‘ss Mam went on a litl.h* (piie.k(*r- OMn* 
rarddt was sigmal on tin* Idl.h of »July, I SOI, a,nd nunh* a hiw 
of th(‘. Sta.te in the I’ollowing A[n’il. Tin* jth*ni potentiaries on 
tin*. j)a.rt of I*>onapa,rtt‘ were rloseph nouapa.rte, (liud.id., and the 
Abb(‘ llernier, afterwards ITishop cd’ \M*rsa,ilh*s. 

A scdeinn 7e Drinit was ehanl.ed ill tln^ eathedra.l of Notn^ 
Daim* on Sunday, t-lu* t li.h of Ajirii. IMie (‘.rowd was innnensi*., 
and the greater j^art of i.hose pr(‘S(‘nt. stood during the (-(‘.ri*- 
mony, wliieli was s|d(‘ndid in the (‘xtrenn*; but who would 

^ “ I)o(a<»r << wiiH l.'il.or A vc.hbiHitnp of Punn;i. Hornior 

w.ri ^iven tljo Uislioprio of OHanta, uul I'cmninni : n‘o AV/voo’,*.’, loino 1. p. 

(]i*(:iilK of tho Hurprisc' iilli'inptod ul. llio ItiHl uumjioiiI by pultin^ 
beforo (’nrdiiiul C ’onsulvi for liis si;uiat uro an iillt'i'od oopy of i)ni Cintrnrdtit 
hIiouIcI bo r(Mul in liiH .lA a/nf/'w (louio i. p. anfi) or in AonyvVy (totno il, p. .*157). 
.As f<ir Napob‘(in’« bclic^r llial. part of lh<' nation inifdii' bo(!otno , 

Niirbonno pr(»b;ibly pul (ho nnillor truly wluMi ho snhl tlioro wtis not rollpion 
<‘inna':b in Praiu'c ((»sl:onl adivisinju It slumhl b«Mnit<Ml thut tlio ( ’<nn'nrti<tt 
did lint, So inuoi) H'sloro ilio ( ‘at.liolio (Uiurt’.li as doMlmy ihn (del ilnllioim 
(diiircli, wdt.li all its libcrtioH, \vlii<*li might, annoy idlliiT Uopo nr Mmponir, 
Ihit on this point Hisi 77n' (Utllh'ttu t'/nin'h mnf (hr fu'iuiln(ii>Ht li\ Jervis; 
London, Keysn, TauL 'rromdi, uiid <*(»., 1SH‘J. 'Phe (dorgy may, it is trno, 
liave shown wi'ichun in aesasling to any l(*rmsof rest oral ioii. IJenan 
)iirs, p, sp. aKing of M. Kinery of St, Snlpiea*, and obviously Ihinl'^lng (»f 
I1 h‘ reslslanee of tlie P’roindi edergv of I he; jireHent. day, says that. Minory 
woidd have, been astouislied if (old that u napmsl f(»r antlmrily l(M'e (»peii 
t.ho grual, seminary of SL Sulplue was a base eoueeHslou lo ihe rivil power, 
and a sort, of iinjiloty. 
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j)resuinn to sjiy ihal tin* ;4ru«*ral wa.s in hanuuny witi; 

all this poll!})? Was, iluai, iln* tinn* inr Miis iniinval ion n(»l 
ari'iv(‘(l V Was it (.<»» abrupt a transit i<ai Iroin the hahils 
of thn twclvt^ prorndiiit; ynurs */ h is innpifst.ionalilN Inu- 
tliJit a ^n-nat iiuiiii)«*r of tin* porstins pit‘,sfnt at tin* i‘oraniony 
expivss(Ml, ill tlifir (aamti-nauros and Ltosturos, ralina* a i'rrh 
ol iiu patii'iHU^ and di.sph'asuro tnan ol sal istaci ion or (^t 
revernnnt* tor tha phatt*. in wlui'h tlir\ wori*. Ilrn' and tliorc 
niiirnmrs a,rost^ rxprnssivn <d dis<'on(f‘nt . I'lir wliisprrin;;, 
wliicdi I iiULi'Iit iiion* pnipnrly' nail upon n/ni vrr.sati<in, olion 
intorniptod tiu*. divinn sorvion, and snnn’tiuM‘.s ol)s«*rvat,ion.s 
were jnade which \V(*n^ far Irtnn ludu^j niodfraia. Sonn* 

would turn tlicir heads aside nn purpose to t.ak(‘ a hit- r»r 
chocolate-cakes and hisc.uits w»‘ro openly esUen hy many who 
seemed to ]>ay no atl.ention to what was passini,;;. 

The (Consular (^mrt was in t^eneral extremely irrelipdfms ; 
nor could it h(^ (*xp<'e(i‘tl to ho otlierwi.‘a% hein);^ composed 
'chieiiy of those who had assist e<l in (he annihilation of all 
redi^dous worship in l''rams% and ot nicn» ulnt havin^jf passed 
tludr liv(?-s in camps, hatl (d'tener entered a cliurcli in Italy to 
carry oIT a paint. in.i; than to h«’ar tin* Mass. 'Idiosi* who, with- 
out l)(‘in(j: iml)in’d with any religions ideas, possessetl ihal. 
j^ood stnisc whitdi inditees men to pay resprei to the heliid’ 
of otlnu’s, th(m|4:h it he one in whicli they do not participate, 
did not i)hinn‘ the Kii’st (’unsul lor his tsuiduct, ainl eonducted 
tluuas(dvcs with sonn* rej^ard to tleta'inn. Ihit (m the roml 
fi-oiu tln^ Tuileries to Notre I lame, Laniies and AuKcreau 
^yantcd to ali^dit from the (*arria|'e as stam as thi‘y .saw that 
they w(*,n^ drivtuj tt> Mass, and it rispurcd an order 

i roiii th(^ Kir.st (Jonsnl to prevent their tloitp' so, ddiey went, 
tlno'idoro to Notre I lame, and the next day Horiuparff* afd%ed 
Auj^'crea-u what In* thouKdit of the cerennmy. Ih ! it. was 
all very iim*/” re[jlie<l tin* (teiieral; **llierj* ua^^ not.hiip^ want 
in^, (‘xe.cjd; tint niillitm of nnni wlnt h.ave perislnsl in tin* jmll 
ing down of wlnii yon are setting up.*’ * llotiaparle was much 
(lisplecaHcd at this nnnark.** 

1 This roinark hjiHhcMui aitHlmtefl ebewlu-m to tielmn«. 

2 Arftordhijf t<» a gentleniiui wlm played « pnrt in tliin einnty niureanfrv, 
ijannes at ono motnont did |^<*t tmt of the <a!irria^e, and Anj^erenn Kj'p* juunir- 
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I)uring tlxo iK'goiial'.ioiis witli tlu5 Holy .I*'aUi(‘r Doiia-piirl.** 
one (lay said to me, In (^very (ioniitry rtdij^don is uscd’ul to 
the Uovernimmt, and tlios(i wlio i^ovcn’u oiif^’ht to ava,il tlunn- 
sidves of it to iidliK'iKu*, mankind. I wiis a Malionn'tan in 
^ (’atliolic, in Kramu*. With relation to tln^ 

polie,(i of tlH‘, reli^Lfion of a stat(‘., it should he (uitirely in tlu^ 
hands of tin*. sovuuHUi^n. Many jx'vsons hav(‘ nrf^Hul nn* to 
found a (hilliean (niurc-li, a-nd make mysc*]!' its h(‘a.d ; hut th(‘y 
do not know P'rane.c*. If tiu'y did, tlu‘.y would know that t]i<». 
majority of i.lu^ js'oph*, would not lilu' a ruptures wil;h Itonu^ 
I>t‘ror(‘ I e.an r(‘solv(‘ on siudi a imaisure. tlu^ lk)iHi must push 
matt(*rs to an extremity; hut I h(ili(‘V{‘ lu' will not do so.” — 
“You a.r(* rijL(ht, (huuu'al, aJid ycui ree.all l,o my memory wluit 
(Cardinal (Jonsalvi said: ^Tlu'. IN)i)(‘, will do all tin* Kirst 
Consul d{‘sires.’” — “ 'riia.t is the, h(‘st eours(‘, for him. lj(‘t 
him not suppos(*. that he. ha,s to do with an idiot.. What do 
you think is tlu^ }»oint his m‘^u)tiations j)ut most forward V 
Tin*, salvation of my soul ! Ihit wii.h im^ immortality is tlui 
rt‘eolle(^i.ion om^ h‘av(‘s in tlu*- nuunory of man. That id(‘a 
])rompts to gnait a.e.tio!is, It would Ihj lavtUu* for a ma,u 
nev(‘r to havi‘, liv(‘d than to leavu^ heliind him no trae,(‘H of 
his (‘xishmee..’’ 

Many (mdea.vors W(‘r(^ nuuh^ t.o per8uad(‘, tln^ First, (lonsul t.o 
]K‘rform in puhlie. the. dutii‘H imposed hy th(‘. ()jitholi(*, x*(‘lifi;ion. 
An inthumtial (nxa.mph‘, it was urj:^UMl, wiis nwpiinul, Ih*. told 
nn^ one.(‘ thal; lui had ]mt an (md to tha,t laujuest hy tin* follow- 
ine: dee.la.ra,tion : “hhiou^^'h of this. Ask im*. no iiiort*. You 
will m^t oht.ain your ohj(‘et.. You shall iu‘V(‘r inal<(‘. a. hypo- 
e.rit.e o{‘ me. L(*t. us rema.in^ wluu'e W(^ a.r(i.” 

1 have read in a. worlt nunarkahh* on ma.ny accounts t.hat. it 
was on t.he (»eeasion of tin* ('nunnulftf of I.Ih* iHth rluly, ISOl, 
t.hai. tln‘ P'irst (Vmsul aholished tin* j’epuhli(‘.a.n (‘.ahuidar and 
re-estahlishetl tin* ( trei-jorian, 'This is an (U'ror. Ih‘ did not 
mak(^ tln‘ (silenda.i’ a i’(‘lifijious a, [fair. I'lu* Ev}}f4f nsnmsKlit^ 
which i‘est.or(‘d tin* use of t.lu* ( J ren'oria.ii c.alenda.r, t.(> coin 

Umx Iff a<' Itifn ff'hliijtrr auriiac He* wliole nf |1ni r]uint(*<l Mums. M^hI ef (In' 
inililnry cliiefH who s]U*tin^ oni. of i1h‘ lU'volulion luid ve)i|>lnn tit all, hm 
thoK^ were. H(nne who wen^ erot(‘HliiUl'<, imd who were' ii’i'l<.ii,te<l hy (he reHOir- 
uliun of <*utlioHejHm an Lh« naiiojia) faith. Rdiinr »»/' ! 8.', Tv , ///////;/, 
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inoiHUi ill tilt* I‘'ivnfli Kmjtin* rn>iu thr Illh Nivn.sr, y«‘:ir XIV. 
(1st fliumary, ISO(>), ivas adnpfni mi flu- ('‘ru.'tiilnr, yrai* 
Xill. (Oth So}»tmalH‘r, 1S(>5|. nuav than jnur \rar.s all.T tin* 

donrordat. nM*stal>lislniirid t*r I la* aiirira} ralmniar !ia4 

110 other ulijeet than to hrin;; us intt» hariiinu\ with tla* 
of Eurojie on a point so closoli miuH-ri miI with haily tiansar- 
tions, whi(*-h wert^ inncli cmharrasstMl hy I In* di-rafiary ralmalar.^ 

J‘>ona])arte at leinj^t h, liourvcr, niiismlr*! id li»«ar Ma. .s, aiitl 
St. Cloud was tin* wlien* litis ainamit usa-.n* was lir.st 

rcHsstablislu*d. Hi* divis'l t‘d tin* e«*rmuony lt> rdiniin'in'e 
sooner than the hour auuouneml in ordt*!* that, tliosi* who 
would only make a scjoif at it ntii^ht m»t. arrive until the 
serviiu* was ended. 

Wheii(*ver the i*'irst (^nisnl <h*terniiiiod to hisir Ma' puh- 
liely on Sundays in the ehajH*! t»r I In* I'ahn’o a muali altar was 
])re.par(‘d in a, room near his eahiin-t id husijo'ss. ‘I'lii,. inoin 
had l)(‘(‘ii Anne <d' Aiist ria'.s oratoiw. A ..mall poriahh* all.ir, 
placed on a ])lat.fonn one step hiuh. rr.dnrod it tu ii , ori-unal 
d(^stinatio^. Durin.^^ the n-st td' tin* v,.*ok thie •■hipi-l v.a.s 
used as a haihin^U’oom. ( tn Sunday tin* tinm* <d rnnuminira- 
tion was ojiriied, and we Imaid Ma>s .Hitiin^' in mu* nahlind of 
husiness. d'lie numhnr of persons tlien* never e\e»‘tM|f'd thn*e 
or four, and t-he. Kir.sl (‘onsul sehiom tailed to transaet some 
biisiiu'ss dnriii}^^ the {*eremony, whieh never l.eded lonipw 
than tsvelvi* minutes. Next day all the papers hml the news 
that t.lie Kir.st {huisul had heard in ids apailmmt.s. In 

the sanu*. W'ay Louis XVIII. has td'ten heard it in ids I 

On tin* IhUi of rhily, IKOL a papal !mll ahstdved Taileyrand 
from his vows. He immediately manieii Madann* Orandi, 
and tlie alTair obtained little notire at tin* time, Thi . tale 
ia(‘ut sullieient,ly proves how report has pervi'rfed the lai'l, 
It lias l)e(*n said tliat llonapart.i* on hf*romiiur Ihnperor \u di»*il 
to r(*Hlore t hat deeonini whii*h the Uevofutimi h.«d deduced, 
and therefore resolved to pul an end to the inijUMpm* inti 
inai’.y winch subsisted lHd\u*en Talley rand and Madame 
Oramlt. It is alle^'ed that the Mini der at fird o lu .rd to 
marry the lady, but tliat he at last ionml it nreer-.saiy to obey 
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the peremptory order of his master. This pretended resur- 
rection of morality by Bonaparte is excessively ridiculous. 
The bull was not registered in the Council of State until the 
19tb of August, 1802.^ 

I will end this chapter by a story somewhat foreign to the 
preceding transactions, but which personally concerns myself. 
Oii the 20th of July, 1801, the First Consul, ex proprio motu, 

1 The First Consul had on several occasions urged M. de Talleyrand to 
return to holy orders. He pointed out to him that that course would be 
most becoming his age and high birth, and promised that he should be made 
a cardinal, thus raising him to a par with Richelieu, and giving additional 
lustre to his administration {Memoirs of the Duka of Rovifjo, vol. i. p. 4:2(3). 

In a recently published work, -entitled, Echoes from Old Calcutta, the 
autlior, Dr. Bustced, gives an account of Madame Grandt which is obtained 
entirely from original sources. Married to a gentleman in the Civil Service 
before she was fifteen years of age, Madame Grandt was, within eighteen 
months of her marriage, the heroine of a crim. con. case against Sir Philip 
Francis, in which her husband laid the damages at 1,500,000 sicca rupees. 
The facts relating to this remarkable action are republished by Dr. Busteed 
from the notes of one of the judges who iiresicled at the trial — Mr. Justice 
Hyde, Eventually judgment was pronounced for the plaintiff by the major- 
ity of the judges, witli damages at 50,000 sicca rupees. After living for a 
short time under tlie protection of Francis, Madame Grandt went to Europe, 
and ultimately emerged from obscurity as the wife of Talleyrand. Her 
extraordinary beauty — which lasted till late in life — has been perpetuated 
by a painting by Gerard, which hangs between the portraits of Madame 
Recamier and Prince de Talleyrand in the Musee {it Versiiilles. The follow- 
ing is the description given of her by Francis to his second wife; — 

“She was tall, most elegantly formed, with the stature of a nymph, a 
complexion of uuetiualled delicJicy, and auburn hair of the most luxuriant 
profusion; fine blue eyes with black eyelashes and brows gave her counte- 
nance a most piquant singularity.” 

And so Madame de Re'musat writes of her in later life in her recently 
published Memoirs, vol. ii. p. 188: — 

“ She was tall, and her figure had all the suppleness and grace so common 
to women horn in the East. ITer complexion was dazzling, her eyes of the 
brightest blue, and her slightly turned-up nose gave her, singularly enougli, a 
look of Talleyrand himself. Her fine golden hair was of proverbial beauty.” 

Another French writer says that she po.ssessed “ la plus belle cheveiure 
blonde qui ait i)eut-etre jamais existe.” Like many other reigning beauties, 
liowever, she was credited with dulness. The Robinson Crusoe incident 
(when Sir George Robinson was asked about “ his man Friday ”)—“ Vous 
avez (lu el.re bien content le jour oil vous avez trouve Vendredi ” — which is 
usually cited in evidence of the prevailing belief, did not actually happen. 
“ It was guessed at,” said Talleyrand, “and that was enough; the blunder 
was ascribed to her without compunction.” The real hero of the incident 
is supiiosed to have been a French abl)e. But it matters not who it was, for 
the fact is undeniable that the lady’s understanding was not equal to her 
beauty; and as the story i.s an excellent one it will doubtless always be asso- 
ciated with the name of the Princesse de Talleyrand, nde Catherine Noel 
Wovlee, sometime Madame GrJindt (I’/ic Aaidemu). 

But M. de Talleyrand vindicated his choice, saying, “ A clever wife often 
compromises her Jiusband ; a stupi*! one only compromises herself ” {Historic 
cal Characters, p. 122, Bulwer, Lord Dalling). 
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named me a Councillor of State extraordinary. Madame 
Bonaparte kindly condescended to have an elegant but .soine- 
wliat ideal costume made for me. It pleased the First Consul, 
however, and he had a similar one made for himself. He 
wore it a short time and then left it off*. Never had Bona- 
parte since his elevation shown himself so amiable as on this 
occasion. 



OHAPTEE Y. 


1802. 

Last chapter on EgjT^t — Admiral Gantheaiime — "Way to please Bonaparte 
— General Meiiou’s flattery and his reward — Davoust — Bonaparte re- 
grets giving the command to iAIenou, who is defeated by Abercromby — 
M. Otto’s negotiation in London — preliminaries of i)eace. 

For the last time in these Memoirs I shall return to the 
affairs of Egy|)t — to that episode which embraces so short a 
space of time and holds so high a place in the life of Bona- 
parte. Of all his conquests he set the highest value on Egypt, 
because it spread the glory of his name throughout the East. 
Accordingly he left nothing unatteinpted for the preservation 
of that colony. In a letter to General Kleiber he said, “You 
are as able as I am to understand how important is the pos- 
session of Egypt to France. The Turkish Empire, in which 
the symptoms of decay are everywhere discernible, is at pres- 
ent falling to pieces, and the evil of the evacuation of Egypt 
by France would now be the greater, as we should soon see 
that line province pass into the j)Ossession of some other 
European power.’^ The selection of Gantheaume, however, 
to carry assistance to Kleber was not judicious. Gantheaume 
had brought the First Consul back from Egypt, and though 
the success of the passage could only be attributed to Bona- 
parte’s own plan, his determined character, and superior 
judgment, yet he preserved towards Gantheaume that favor- 
able disposition which is naturally felt for one who has shared 
a great danger with us, and upon Avhoni the responsibility 
may be said to have been imposed. 

This confidence in mediocrity, dictated by an honorable 
feeling, did not obtain a suitable return. Gantheaume, by 
his indecision and creeping n,bout in the Mediterranean, had 
already failed to execute a commission intrusted to him. 
The First Consul, upon finding he did not leave Brest after 
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he had been ordered to the Mediterranean, repeatedly said to 
me, “ What the devil is Gantheanme about ? ” With one of 
the daily reports sent to the First Consul he received the fol- 
lowing quatrain, which made him laugh heartily : — 

“ Vaisseaiix lestes, tete sans lest, 

Ainsi part I’Auiiral G-antheaume; 

II s’en va de Brest a Bertheauriie, 

Et revient de Bertheaiime a Brest! ” 

“ With ballast on board, but none in his brain, 

Away went our gallant Gantheanme, 

On a voyage from Brest to Bertheaume, 

And then from Bertheaume — to Brest back again! ’’ 

Gantheaume^s hesitation, his frequent tergiversations, liis 
arrival at Toulon, his tardy departure, and his return to that 
port on the 19th of February, 1801, only ten days prior to 
Admiral Keith^s appearance with Sir Ealph Abercromby oil 
Alexandria, completely foiled all the plans which Bonaj^arte 
had conceived of conveying succor and re-inforceinents to a 
colony on the brink of destruction. 

Bonaparte was then dreaming that many French families 
would carry back civilization, science, and art to that country 
which was their cradle. But it could not be concealed that 
his departure from Egypt in 1799 had prepared the way for 
the loss of that country, which was hastened by Kleber’s 
death and the choice of Menou as his successor. 

A sure way of paying court to the First Consul and gaining 
his favor was to eulogize his views about Egypt, and to appear 
zealous for maintaining the possession of that country. By 
these means it was that Menou gained his confidence. In the 
first year of the occupation of that country he laid before liiin 
his dreams resfDecting Africa. ITe spoke of the negroes of 
Senegal, Mozambique, Meliedie, Marabout, and other ba]d)a“ 
rous countries which were all at once to assume a new aspect, 
and become civilized, in consequence of the French possession 

Egypt. To Menou^s adulation is to be attributed the favoi- 
able reception given him by the First Consul, even after his 
return from Egypt, of which his foolish conduct had allowed 
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the English to get possession. The First Consul appointed 
him Governor of Piedmont^ and at my request gave my elder 
brother the situation of Commissary-General of Police in that 
country ; but I am in candor obliged to confess that the First 
Consul was obliged to retract this inark of his favor in conse- 
quence of my brother’s making an abuse of it. 

It was also by flattering the First Consul on the question 
of the East that Davoust, on his return from Egypt in 1800 
in consequence of the convention of El-Arislq insinuated him- 
self into Bonaparte’s good graces and, if he did not deserve, 
obtained his favor.^ At that time Davoust certainly had no 
title whatever to the good fortune which he suddenly experi- 
enced. He obtained, without first serving in a subordinate 
rank, the cominand-in-chief of the grenadiers of the Consular 
Guard ; and from that time commenced the deadly hatred 
which Davoust bore towards me. Astonished at the great 
length of time that Bonaparte had been one day conversing 
with him I said, as soon as he was gone, “ How could you 
talk so long with a man whom you have always called a 
stupid fellow?” — ^^Ah ! but I did not know him well 
enough before. He is a better man, I assure you, than he is 
thought ; and you will come over to my opinion.” — I hope 
so.” The First Consul, who was often extremely indiscreet, 
told Davoust my opinion of him, and his hostility against me 
ceased but with his life. 

The First Consul could not forget his cherished conquest in 
the East. It was constantly the object of his thoughts. He 
endeavored to send re-inf orcenients to his army from Brest 
and Toulon, but without success. He soon had cause to 
repent having intrusted to the hands of Menou the command- 
in-chief, to which he became entitled only by seniority, after 
the assassination of Kleber by Soleiman Haleby. But Bona- 
parte’s indignation was excited when he became acquainted 
with Menou’s neglect and mismanagement, when he saw him 
giving reins to his passion for reform, altering and destroying 

1 It is difficult to imagine a man of Davoust’s determined character play- 
ing the role of a sycophant. Allowance must be made for M. de Bour- 
rienne’s evident bias. 
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everything, creating nothing good in its stead, and dreaming 
about forming a land coinimmication with the Hottentots and 
Congo instead of studying how to preserve the country. His 
pitiful plans of defence, which were useless from their want 
of combination, appeared to the First Consul the height of 
ignorance. Forgetful of all the principles of strategy, of 
which Bonaparte’s conduct afforded so many examples, In? 
opposed to the lauding of Abercromby a few isolated corps, 
Avhich were unable to withstand the enemy^s attack, whilc- 
the English army might have been entirely annihilated had 
all the disposable troops been sent against it. 

The great admiration Avhich Menou expressed at the ex- 
pedition to Egypt; his excessive fondness for that country, 
the religion of which he had ridiculously enough embraced 
under the name of Abdallah ; the efforts he made, in Jiis 
sphere, to preserve the colony ; his enthusiasm and blind 
attachment to Bonaparte; the flattering and encouraging 
accounts he gave of the situation of the army, at first had tin* 
effect of entirely covering Meiiou’s incapacity.^ This ahnic 
can account for the First Consul’s preference of him. Ihifc I 
am far from concurring in what has been asserted by many 
persons, that France lost Egypt at the very moment when it 
seemed most easy of preservation. Egypt was conq^iiered by 
a genius of vast intelligence, great capacity, and profound 
military science. Fatuity, stupidity, and incapacity lost it. 
What was the result of that memorable expedition Tin* 
destruction of one of our finest armies ; the loss of som(‘ of 
our best generals ; the annihilation of our navy ; the sur- 
render of Malta; and the sovereignty of England in tin* 

1 For a ludicrous description of IMeiiou see the Memoirs of MurnmU: 

“ Clever and gay, lie was an agreeable talker, but a great liar. lie was ii' t 
destitute of some education. His cbaractcr, one of the oddest in tlio \\u\h\, 
came very near to lunacy. Constantly- winting, always in motion in bin 
room, riding for exercise every day, be was never ai)lo to start on ani 
necessary or useful journey. . . . Wlien, later, Bonaparte, then First 
gave him by special favor the administration of Piedmont, he put off hi- 
departure from day to day for six months; and then he only did sUiii U- 
oauso his friend Maret himself ])ut him into Ids (*ari’iage, witii pn.sl-hur-i -^ 
already harnessed to it. . . . When ho left this post they found lit Ion 
cabinet 900 letters which he had not opened. He was an eccentric lunuth . 
amusing enpugh sometimes, but a curse to everything wliich depended on 
Mm ” {Memoirs of the Due de Rayusef tome i. p. 410). 
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Mediterranean. What is the result at present ? A scientific 
work. The gossiping stories and mystifications of Herodotus, 
and the reveries of the good Holliii, are Avorth as much, and 
have not cost so dear. 

The First Consul had long been apprehensive that the 
evacuation of Egypt was unavoidable. The last news he had 
received from that country Avas not very encouraging, and 
created a presentiment of the approach of the dreaded 
catastrophe. He, hoAvever, published the contrary ; but it 
was then of great importance that an account of the evacua- 
tion should not reach England until the preliminaries of 
Xoeace Avere signed, for Avhich purpose M. Otto Avas exerting 
all his industry and talent. We made a great merit of aban- 
doning our conquests in Egypt ; but the sacrifice Avould not 
have been considered great if the events Avhich took place at 
the end of August had been knoAvn in London before the sign- 
ing of the preliminaries on the 1st of October. The First 
Consul himself ansAvered M. Otto’s last despatch, containing 
a copy of the preliminaries ready to be adopted by the Eng- 
lish Ministry. ISTeither this despatch nor the ansAver Avas 
communicated to M, de Talleyrand, then Minister for Foreign 
Affairs. The First Consul, Avho highly appreciated the great 
talents and knoAvledge of that Minister, never closed any 
diplomatic arrangement without first consulting him ; and he 
was right in so doing. On this occasion, however, I told him 
that as M. de Talleyrand Avas, for his health, taking the 
waters of Bourbon-l’Archambault, four days must elapse 
before his reply could be received, and that the delay might 
cause the face of affairs to change. I reminded him that 
Egypt was on the point of yielding. He took my advice, and 
it Avas Avell for him that he did, for the neAvs of the compul- 
sory evacuation of Egypt arrived in London the day after the 
signing of the preliminaries. M. Otto informed the First 
Consul by letter that Lord HaAvkesbury, in communicating to 
him the news of the evacuation, told him he Avas very glad 
everything Avas settled, for it would have been impossible for 
him to have treated on the same basis after the arrival of such 
TieAvs. In reality Ave consented at Paris to the voluntary 
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evacuation of Egypt, and that was something for England, 
while Egypt was at that very time evacuated by a conven- 
tion made on the spot. The definitive evacuation of Egypt 
took place on the 30th of August, 1801 ; and thus the e.on- 
cpiest of that country, which had cost so dear, was rendered 
useless, or rather injurious.^ 


1 Errmrs (tome i. p. 94) attacks the correctness of tins inirai^rapli, but it 
appears to be right. See Thiers, tome iii. p. 1<S4. The Frouclt )iad con- 
sented to evacuate Egypt, but neitlier side know of the surrender of Alex- 
andria when the preliminaries were signed. 


CHAPTEE VI. 


1802. 

The most glorious epoch for France — The First Consul's desire of peace 

Malta ceded and kept — Bonii]uirtG and the English journals — ]VIr. 
.Addington’s letter to the First Consul — Bonaparte prosecutes Peltier — 
Leclerc’s expedition to St. Domingo — Toussaint L’Ouverture — Death of 
Eeclerc — Ilocliamhcau, his succe.ssor, abandons St. Domingo — DB'irst 
symptojiis of Bonaparte’s malady — Josepliine’s intrigues for the mar- 
riage of Hortense— ' Falsehood contradicted. 

Ttik epoch of the peace of Amiens must be considered as the 
inost glorious in the history of Prance^ not excepting the 
sp)lendid period of Louis XIV. ’s victories and the more bril- 
liant era of the Empire. The Consular glory was then pure, 
a,nd the opening prospect was full of flattering hope ; whei^eas 
■fcliose who were but little accustomed to look closely into 
■fellings could discern mighty disasters lurking under the 
laurels of the Empire. 

Tlie proposals which the Eirst Consul made in order to 
obtain peace sufficiently prove his sincere desire for it. He 
Lelt that if in the commencement of his administration he 
could couple liis name with so hoped for an act lie should ever 
experience the aflectioii and gratitude of the French. I want 
no other proof of his sentiments than the offer lie made to 
^*ive uii Egypt to the Grand Seignior, and to restore all the 
2iorts of the Gulf of Venice and of the Mediterranean to 
•fehe States to which they had previously belonged; to surren- 
der Malta to the order of the Knights of St. John, and even, 
i'aze its fortifications if England should think such a measure 
necessary for her interests. In the Indies, Ceylon was to be 
left to him,i and he required the surrender of the Cape of 

1 Ceylon belonged to Holland, but was retained by England under the 
•treaty of Amiens. 
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C;,,,-,,! Hope and all the places taken by the English in the 

West Indies. .. .n 

England had finnly resolved to keep Malta, the Gibraltar 

of the Mediterranean, and the Cape of Good Hope, the cara- 
vanserai of the Indies. She was therefore unwilling to clo.se 
with the proposition respecting Malta; and she said that an 
arrangement might be made by which it would be rendered 
independent both of Great Britain and France. We clearly 
saw tliat tliis was only a lure, and that, whatever arrange- 
ments might be entered into, England would keep Malta., 
because it was not to be expected that the maritime powtu- 
would willingly surrender an island which commands the 
Mediterranean. I do not notice the discussions respecting 
the American islands, for they were, in my opinion, of little 
consequence to us.^ They cost more than they produce ; and 
they will escape from us, some time or other, as all colonies 
ultimately do from the parent country. Our whole colonial 


1 It is strange that Boiirrienne does not allude to one of the first arbitrary 
acts of Nayioleon, the discussions on which formed part of those conversations 
between Napoleon and his brother Lucien of which Bourrienne coinplaiiiod 
to Josephine he knew nothing. In 1763 France had ceded to Englainl tlie 
part of Louisiana on the east of the Mississippi, and the part on the west (»f 
that river, with New Orleans, to Spain. By the treaty negotiated with 
Spain by Lucien Bonaparte in 1800 her share was given back to France. On 
tlie 30tli April, 1803, Napoleon sold the whole to the United States for 
80,000,000 francs (£3,250,000), to the intense anger of his brotliors .Toscph 
and Lucien, Lucien was especially proud of having obtained the cession for 
which Napoleon was, at that time, very an.xious; hut both lirothers \v<‘re 
horrified ivhen Napoleon disclosed how little ho ciire<l for constitutional 
forms by telling them that if the Legislature, as his brothers threateiHul, 
would not ratify the treaty, he would do without the ratification ; see lung’s 
Lucien, tome h. p. 126. 

Napoleon’s most obvious motives were want of money and the certuiiity 
of the seizure of the province by England, as the rupture with her was now 
certain. But there was perhaps another cause, ^fhe States had alroa<lv 
been on the point of seizing tlie province from Spain, whi<di had interfereJl 
with their trade (Hinton’s ihiAtcd States, p. 435, and Thiers, tome iv. p. 320) 
Of the sum to be paid, 20,000,000 were to go to th(‘. Stakss, to cover the 
illegal seizures of American sliips by the Frencli navy, a niatt(‘r whicli was 
not settled for many years later. The remaining 00, 000, 000 were employed 
invasion of England; see Thiers, tome iv- rip. 
o-O and S^o,jma Lai\trey, tome iii. x>. 48. The transaction is a I'cuiurka- 
ble one, as forming the final withdrawal of France from North Amcirica 
(with the exception of some islands on tl.e Newfoundland coast), where she 
+v such a proud position. It also (svcntiially made an addition 
TO the number of slave States. 

oo. have been some difficulty about handing over the conn try: 

t States, on 27th October, 1810, an- 

wnr6^nf of annexing certain lands to the eastwards and south- 
wards of tlie Spanish portion, which they had not received. 
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system is absurd ; it forces us to pay for colonial produce at 
i rate nearly double that for which it may be purchased from 
')\iY neig'hbors. 

Wlien Lord liawkesbury consented to evacuate Malta, on 
condition that it should be independent of France and Great 
Britain, he must have been aware that such a condition would 
lever be ful tilled. He cared little for the order of St. Jolin, 
uid he should have put by way of postscript, at the bottom 
jf his note, We will keep Malta in spite of you.” I always 
:old the First Consul that if he were in the situation of the 
Engdish he would act the same part ; and it did not require 
iiuch sagacity to foretell that Malta would be the principal 
jause of the rupture of peace. He was of my opinion ; but 
it that moment he thought everything depended on con- 
iluding the negotiations, and I entirely agreed with him. It 
uippened, as was foreseen, that Malta caused the renewal of 
he war. The English, on being called upon to surrender the 
sland, eluded the demand, shifted about, and at last ended 
)y demanding that Malta should be placed under the protec- 
iion of the King of Kaples, — that is to say, under the pro- 
iection of a power entirely at their command, and to which 
;hey might dictate what they pleased. This was really too 
;ool a piece of irony ! 

I will here notice the quarrel between the First Consul and 
he English newspapers, and give a new proof of his views 
loncerning the freedom of the press. However, liberty of 
lie press did once contribute to give him infinite gratifica- 
lon, namely, when all the London journals mentioned the 
,ransports of joy manifested in London on the arrival of 
xeneral Lauriston, the bearer of the ratification of the pre- 
iminaries of peace. 

Tlie First Consul was at all times the declared enemy of 
lie liberty of tlie press, <and tlierefore he ruled the journals 
vith a hand ot* iron.^ I have often heard him say, Were I 

1 An in<‘.i(lont illnstrativo of tlio ^^roat irritation whidi Bonaparte felt at 
lie plain speaking of tln^ Enjulish ])rcss, also shows tlio, important charactp 
)f Colori(l<>;'e’s writin^j;'S in the MoTniiKj Post. In tlio course of a debate in 
he House of (Commons Fox assiu'ted that the rupture of the truce of 
liniens had its orij^in in certain essays wliieh had appeared in the Morning 
Fast, and which were known to have iiroceeded from the pen of Coleridge 
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to slacken tke reinS; I should not continue three months in 
power/^ He unfortuiiatelj held the same opinion respecting 
every other prerogative of public freedom. The silence he 
had imposed in Trance he wished, if he could, to impose in 
Eno'land. He was irritated by the calumnies and libels so 
liberally east upon him by the English journals,^ and espe- 
cially by one written in French, called VAmhlgu^ conducted l>y 
Peltier, who had been the editor of the Actes des Apotres in 
Paris. The Amhigu was constantly teeming with the most 
violent attacks on the First Consul and the Frencli nation. 
Bonaparte could never, like the English, bring himself to 
despise newspaper libels, and he revenged liiniself hy violent 
articles which he caused to be inserted in tlie Ahmlteiir. H(‘ 
directed M. Otto to remonstrate, in an official note, against 
a system of calumny which he believed to be a.nthoi*ized by 
the English Government. Besides this official i)ro(*eeiii ng lie 
applied personally to Mr. Addington, the Cliancctllor of thci 
Exchequer, requesting him to imocure the adoption of h‘gis- 
lative measures against the licentious writings ('.om])lain(‘d of; 
and, to take the earliest opportunity of satisfying his hatr(‘(l 
against the liberty of the press, the First (.Consul seized the 
moment of signing the preliminaries to make this request. 

Mr. Addington wrote a long answer to the First Consul, 
which I translated for him. The English Minister refuted, 
with great force, all the arguments which Bonaparte liad 
employed against the press. He also informed the First Con- 
sul that, though a foreigner, it was competent in liini to insti- 
tute a complaint in the courts of law ; but that in siudi ease 


But Fox added an ungenerous and malicious hint that the. writiu- was at 
Borne, within the reach of Boiuii)arte. The information r(‘a(*,he(l <^ara for 
which it was uttered, and an order was sent from PariH to ccminaKS tlie 
arrest of Coleridge. It was in the year 180(5, wlum tlie poet wan making a 
tour m Italy. The news reached him at Naples, through a brother of thi* 
mustnous Humboldt, as Mr. Gillman says — or in a friendly warning fr<mi 
Brmce Jerome Bonaparte, as we have it on tlu^ authority of Mr. Cottle — 
and the Pope appears to have been reluctant to have a hand in ihv. businesH, 
furnished liim with a passport, if not with a carriage 
eventually got to Leghorn, where he got a passagi^ by 
escape (doming to th(i ejirs (if 

® captain into such a state of terror t)iat tie inailc 
a. p 4?“™ papers overboard (Andrew’s Jlistor;, oj 



Iit‘ iiiu.it. 1»»* ruiitriii tt> all th«* scaiidaicius siai.-rintuiis of 
wiiii'li h«' uuUi plaiiHMi rrpulir!;-.laMi in Ihi* rcpoi'i of t.lu* trial. 
Hr ajivi.a'ii hiiii Id ln*at. liiirls with proiVunui (‘ontcuupt., 
aiiii *id a; in* aiui dthrr.', liitl, whu atlachr<i not. tin* sli;^htrst 
import :Uifr tn tiif-m. I “onprat nlati* inysoit' on haviin^ in sonm 
prrv«*ntrii a. Ia‘ial takiii'i piaia* at t-hat. tinna 

'i'iiin romaint* I in tlii.-i Mlato tor tlm inonmnt ; iiut aH-ur 
I hr prarr t »f Amirii:; tin* h’ir.st. Honsul prosr(‘ut,i‘(i Frltirr, 
who.r journal wa.s ar.vaya full of vioirnrr ami hittrriirss 
apain U him. It'lt nu- was lirirtnlrh hy t.hr rrlrhral rd Markim 
fn Ji. w ho, arrMrdinp to t hr arroiint;; id t in* tainr, disphiyrd 
rp’rat rhxpnuirr nii flu ; orra- ion, yrt,, in spil.r of tin* a.hilit.v id' 
hi. roan rj, la* \\ a > rojp.lrlrd. 'Tlir Vri’dirt., wllirh pnhlir 
opinion i-nu nlrrrd in th»‘ In^ld. of a triumph hu* t.hr lirfrnd 
ant. v,a not tollnwrd up \\\ any juti'purut, in ronsrcpu'in*** <d’ 
tin* rupturr id thr p*-arr o.-mirrimt: .soon allns It. i.s nndam 
rhoh, In jrfhrf llj.tf flii • muv'm. .ai ;rop| ihility to t.hr li hr la id’ 
tin* Hi! di .li p.ip*'!' : rnufiihulrd !’rrtainly as nun*h as, and 
prrhap . moi'r than, fin* rnii td*‘ration of -p'rat. politaral iid.rr-' 
rd i to th** Irin'W d rd ho.llldirs. *riir puhli<‘ would 1 m* 
astoujdtrd a? a tp'rat mauj. thiiips if thry <‘ould only look 
undrr thr fSud .. 

I ha\r .udir;p.d*‘d tiir juptur«‘ !d* fin* fr!‘aty of Ami<*jis iluit. 
I uu di! m<! Uiti’uupt what 1 had to HM’iditui rraprrf.iipf l>omo 
parfoA liafird of fho iihrrfy of tin* pr<*.a.a. I mnv rrturn fo tin* 
rnd of fhr \rar |HfH, tin* prrmd of thr rxprdition a|.y'unfti Sf. 
I folio mao, 

Tin* Ho f t'nu ui, aftrr dirtatiuit t<^ nm durini^ nrarly flm 
windr of niir uidit ui d lurt nui.H for that !*\p!*dif.iou, .a«'ut. hu* 
th'sn.o d la’rh ps airl an! to huu in nt) piT.-.riM’r, “Hrrr, t.ak«‘ 
vour im.i nirt iMji i ; nu ha-vr .1 tin!* oppnri unity for {illin*f: your 
par -r. Hn, and On huivp'r trasr mo udh \ i»ur rtrrnal rr(pn‘.st.,a 
Inf iin»!|i‘\d‘ ‘rh»* I Mi-mi'dop whirh llouapaiir f**lt. for his 

■adri’ Ituiiiiio ha.d a pood dra! of udlururr in rndurinp him t.i» 
fakr f li! lihraal wai, of ♦•niarhtnp Inu' hmshainl. 

dir* i ^prdifinn hdf iIm* piut-4 of Hranrr on t.ho Mth «d' 
I t'rnfiilirr, iKfll, .onl .om>rd nff Hapr Si. HoiiunipMiU Hn* lai 
of l*Vhm.ir\ , Hhml* fhr fatal rrsidt of thr mirrprt.ar i.a wadi 
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Toiissaint, u ho liafl at fir.-, I sIk.wii a, disposition to olos(‘ witli 
ciio l)ar: 4 ‘<iin, v<‘t iodin- afraid of Indii'^^ (haadvaul by thii 
t'rcnrh, itnd probably indiirod by ambitious motives, rtasolved 
on war. displayed a pp-rat doal of tadnit; but, Ixdnp^ 

a.ttarked btd’oro tla* climait- had thinned tin* Kiaundi riinks, he 
was miahlo b* oppoiso a frosh army, iiumm'ons and. innnal to 
war. Ifo c‘apit idat(‘d, and ivtiivd to a phintation, whie.h li(‘. wa,s 
not to leave without laadoro's p**nuission. A ftdL^mal (*onsj)ir- 
aey (HI tin* jiart ol the hlac*ks lormed a piadamee for acauising 
'roussaiut, and he was sei/od and sent t,o Kra.nee. 

doussaint was brou'dd to Idiris in tin* IxapanninLif of August. 
I b* was sent, in the lir t irndane**, to the d\unpl(‘, wlnmiu^ In..^ 
■w'as j’tunoved to the f hab-au (ie «lon^. His iin]»risonui(‘iit wa.s 
riporous; lew eomforts won* allowrd him. This treaXimuit, 
his iveolleetion (d' tin* pad, hi:; ; »'paration from the world, tunl 
th(‘ (‘fleets of’ a : traii'o* elimatta ataMdcraf (‘d his deai.h, whie.h 
took place a few month:; alb-r lii.s arrival in h'ra.m'c. The 
rt‘ports whi«di spread e.moMifuny hi. d(‘ath, t.he as:;(*rt.iou that 
it. was mtt a natural one, ajul that, it had heen (auisial hy 
poison, o(»fained noeretiit, f ishonhf add t.hat Toussa.int wrot(» 
a. leHorlo bonaparte; hut I m^ver saw in it t.ln* expression 
aitrihuted b» him “The first man of tin* blae.ks to tin* first 
man (d' tin* whites!’* Itonaparb* aeknowledgcal tluit t.he blank 
lead(*r possessed enerp\, (Muiraste, ami i;rea.t skill. I a,m sun* 
that; he would have rejtdced il tin* result (d’ his r<*lataons wit.h 
St. Dominpo had hren : < uinU ftinp el;a* than the kidua,])pin,p and 
transporlaf itm of d’on aiid. 

f.eelere, a!b*r fnijfh' .s offurt.s to efunpHU' tln‘ (udony, wa,H 
himself eariT'd <df by the \4’!low fever. RaHdiaiuheaii .su<*.- 
[•(‘edejl him hy I'sdd (»i ; rn s* u ;t \ . and was as nmaieees.sful ad 
.Meinui had iM-rn in !','eyj»f. 'lie' iibmis.raon td’ tin* ]>lae]{s, 
wdiieh eould o!il\ luivt- bi iUi obtained by <'onei Hat iou, In* 
‘iideavored fo eompol Ip vnilenei*. At h'lst, in l)ee<*mher, 
bSttd, In* .snn’«'ini< i« (I f.t .m Hn-di li i;»juadron, a.nd ahainloued 
the !:dand b* I u- , 

bonapaiie o||*m r m n i'ame.Ml si'Vere bodily paJn, tuni I luive 
aow lit f If doiihf , lorni th" nafui'f'of bis snfferinps, t.hat. t.lM*\‘ 
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neglecting to take a part in tlie reiigiuus eereinoiiy arose 
indifference. 

Bonaparte said at St. Helena, speaking of Louis and Hor- 
tense, tliat “ they loved each other when they nuirried : they 
desired to be united. The marriage was also the result of 
Josephine’s intrigues, who found lier account in it.’’ I will 
state the real facts. Louis and Hortense did not love one 
another at all. That is certain. The First Consul knew ir. 
just as he well knew that Hortense had a great ineliiiation 
for Duroc, who did not fully return it. The First Coiisul 
agreed to their union, but Josephine was troubled by siieli a 
marriage, and did all she could to prevent it. She often 
spoke to me about it, but rather late in the day. She told 
me that her brothers-in-law were her declared enemies, that I 
well knew their intrigues, and that I well knew there was no 
end to the annoyances they made her undergo. In fact, I did 
know all this perfectly. She kept on repeating to me that 
with this projected marriage she would not have any support ; 
that Duroc was nothing except by the favor of Bonaparte ; 
that he had neither fortune, fame, nor reputation, and that he 
could be no help to her against the well-known ill will of the 
brothers of Bonaparte. She wanted some assurance for the 
future. She added that her husband was very fond of Louis, 
and that if she had the good fortune to unite him to her 
daughter this would be a counterpoise to the calumnies and 
persecutions of her other brofchers-in-law. I answered her 
that she had concealed her intentions too long from me, and 
that I had promised my services to the young people, and the 
more willingly as I knew the favorable opinion of the First 
Consul, who had often said to me, ‘'^My wife has done well ; 
they suit one another, they shall marry one another. I like 
Duroc ; he is of good family. I have rightly given Caroline 
to Murat, and Pauline to Leclerc, and I can well give Hor- 
tense to Duroc, who is a line fellow. He is worth more than 
the others. He is now general of a division : there is nothing 
against this marriage. Besides, I have other plans for Louis.” 
In speaking to Madame Bonaparte I added that her daughter 
burst into tears when spoken to about her marriage with Louis. 
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The First Consul had sent a brevet of general of division to 
Duroc by a special courier, who went to Holland, through 
which the newly made general had to pass on his return from 
St. Petersburg, where, as I have already said, he had been 
sent to compliment the Emperor Alexander on his accession 
to the throne. The First Consul probably paid this compli- 
ment to Duroc in the belief that the marriage would take 
place. 

During Duroe^s absence the correspondence of the lovers 
passed, by their consent, through my hands. Every night I 
used to make one in a party at billiards, at which Hortense 
played very well. When I told her, in a whisper, that I had 
got a letter for her, she would immediately leave off playing 
and run to her chamber, where I follow^ed and gave her 
Duroc’s epistle. When she opened it her eyes would fill with 
tears, and it was some time before she could return to the 
salon. All was useless for her. Josephine required a sup- 
port in the family against the family. Seeing her firm 
resolution, I promised to no longer oppose her wishes, which 
I could not disapprove, but I told her I could only maintain 
silence and neutrality in these little debates, and she seemed 
satisfied. 

When we were at Malmaison those intrigues continued. 
At the Tuileries the same conduct was pursued, but then 
the probability of success was on Duroc’s side ; I even con- 
gratulated him on his prospects, but he received my compli- 
ments in a very cold manner. In a few days after Josephine 
succeeded in changing the whole face of affairs. Her heart 
was entirely set on the marriage of Louis with her daughter ; 
and prayers, entreaties, caresses, and all those little arts 
which she so well knew how to use, were employed to win 
the First Consul to her purpose. 

On the 4th of January the First Consul, after dinner, 
entered our cabinet, where I was employed. Where is 
Duroc ? ’’ he inquired. — He has gone to the opera, I be- 
lieve.’^ — Tell him, as soon as lie returns, that I have i)rom- 
ised Hortense to him, and he shall have her. But I wish the 
marriage to take place in two days at the latest. I will give 
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his daughter ; and I rather think that at that time the First 
Consul was looking after a royal alliance for Louis. He 
often expressed regret at the precipitate marriages of his 
sisters. It should be recollected that we were now in the 
year which saw the Consulship for life established, and which, 
consequently, gave presage of the Empire. Hapoleon said 
truly to the companions of his exile that Louis’s marriage 
was the result of Josephine’s intrigues,” but I cannot under 
stand how he never mentioned the intention he once had oi 
uniting Hortense to Duroc. It has been erroneously stated 
that the First Consul believed that he reconciled the happi- 
ness of his daughter with his policy. Hortense did not love 
Louis and dreaded this marriage. There was no hope oJ 
happiness for her, and the event has proved this. As for the 
policy of the First Consul, it is not easy to see how it wae 
concerned with the marriage of Louis to Hortense, and ir 
any case the grand policy which professed so loudly to be 
free from all feminine influences would have been powerless 
against the intrigues of Josephine, for at this tiine at the 
Tuileries the boudoir was often stronger than the cabinet, 
Here I am happy to have it in my power to contradict 
most formally and most positively certain infamous insinua 
tions which have prevailed respecting Bonaparte and Hor- 
tense. Those who have asserted that Bonaparte ever enter- 
tained towards Hortense any other sentiments than those ot 
a father-in-law for a daughter-in-law have as the ancient 
knights used to say, ^Hied in their throats.” We shall see 
farther on what he said to me on this subject, but it is nevei 
too soon to destroy such a base calumny. Authors unworth}^ 
of belief have stated, without any proof, that not only was 
there this criminal liaison,, but they have gone so far as tc 
say that Bonaparte was the father of the eldest son of Hor- 
tense. It is a lie, a vile lie. And yet the rumor has spread 
through all France and all Europe. Alas ! has calumny sucli 
powerful charms that, once they are submitted to, their yoke 
cannot be broken ? ^ 

1 Bourrienne’s account of this marriage, and his denial of the vih 
calumny about Napoleon, is corroborated by Madame Remusat. After say- 
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ing that Horteiise had refused to marry the son of Rewbell and also the 
Comte de Mmi, she goes on: “ A short time afterwards Duroc, then aide de 
camp to the Consul, and already noted by him, fell in love with Hortense. 
She returned the feeling, and believed she had found that other lialf of her- 
self which she sought. Bonaparte looked favorably on their union, but 
Madame Bonaparte in her turn was indexible. ‘ My daughter,’ said she, 

‘ must marry a gentleman or a Bonaparte.’ Louis was then thought of. lie 
liad no fancy for Hortense; detested the Beauharnais family,' and had a 
supreme contempt for his sister-in-law. But as he was silent, he was be- 
lieved to be gentle; and as he was severe by character, he was believed to 
be upright. Madame Louis told me afterwards that at the news of this 
arrangement she experienced violent grief. Not only was she forbidden to 
think of the man she loved, but she was about to be given to another of 
whom she had a secret distrust ” (Eemusat, tome i. p. ISO). For the cruel 
treatment of Hortense by Louis see the succeeding pages of Remvsat. As 
for the vile scandal about Hortense and Napoleon, there is little doubt that 
it was spread by the Bonapartist family for interested motives. “ Madame 
Louis became enceinte soon after her marriage. The Bonapartists, and 
especially Madame Murat (Caroline), had disliked this marriage because 
Joseph having only daughters, it was foreseen that the first son of Louis and 
the grandson of Madame Bonaparte would be the object of great interest. 
They therefore spread the revolting story that this was the result of a con- 
nection of the First Consul with his daughter-in-law, encouraged by the 
mother herself. ‘The public willingly believed this suspicion!’ Madame 
Murat told Louis,” etc. (Remvsat, tome i. p. 159). This last sentence is 
corroborated by Miot de Melito (tome ii. p. 170), who, speaking of the later 
proposal of Napoleon to adopt this child, says that Louis “remembered the 
damaging stories which ill will had tried to spread among the public con- 
cerning Hortense Beauharnais before he married her, and although a com- 
parison of the date of his marriage with that of the birth of his son must 
have shown him that these tales were unfounded, he felt that they would be 
revived by the adoption of this child by the First Consul.” Thus this 
wretched story did harm in everyway. The cojiduct of Josephine must be 
judged with leniency, engaged as she was in a desperate struggle to main- 
tain Inn* own marriage, — a struggle sl)e kept up witli great skill ; see ^letter- 
nich, tome ii. p. 295. “ She battled all the calculations, all the manoeuvres 

of her adversaries.” But she was foolish enough to talk in her anger as if 
she believed some of the disgraceful rumors of Napoleon. “ Had he not 
seduced his sisters, one after the other?” (lienumd, tome i. p. 204), As to 
how far this scandal was really believed by the brothers of Napoleon, see 
lung’s L'ueien (tome ii. pp. 2()8-2()9), where Lucien d('scribcs Louis as com- 
ing three times to him for advice as to his marriage with hlortcnse, both 
brothers referring to this rumor. The tliird time Louis announces lie is in 
love with Hortense. “ You are in love? Why the devil, then, do you come 
tonic for advice? If so, forget what has been rumored, and what I have 
advised you. Marry, and may God bless you.’’ 

Thiers (tome iii. ]>. M08) follows Bourrienne’s account. Josephine, allud- 
ing to Louis Bonaparte', said, His family have maliciously informed him 
of the disgraceful stories which have been spread on the ‘conduct of my 
da.ughter and on the birth of her son. Hate assigns this child to Napoleon ” 
(Edina sat, tome i. p. 205). The child in question was Napoldon Charles 
(1802-1807). 
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1802 — 1803. 

Bonaparte President of the Cisalpine Republic — Meeting of the deputation 
at Lyons — Malta and the English — My immortality — Fete given by Ma- 
dame Murat — Erasures from the emigrant list — Restitution of property 
— General Sebastian! — Lord Whitworth — Napoleon’s first symptoms of 
disease — Corvisart — Influence of physical suffering on Napoleon’s tem- 
per— Articles for the Moniieur — General Andreossi — M. Talleyrand’s 
pun — Jerome Bonaparte — Extravagance of Bonaparte’s brothers — M. 
Collot and the navy contract. 

Bonaparte was anxious to place the Cisalpine Eepublic on a 
footing of harmony with the Government of France. It was 
necessary to select a President who should perfectly agree 
with Bonaparte’s view^s ; and in this respect no one could be 
so suitable as Bonaparte himself. The two Presidencies 
united would serve as a transition to the throne. Not wish- 
ing to be long absent from Paris, and anxious to avoid the 
trouble of the journey to Milan, he arranged to meet the dep- 
utation half-way at Lyons. Before our departure I said to 
him, Is it possible that you do not wish to revisit Italy, the 
first scene of your glory, and the beautiful capital of Lom- 
bardy, where you were the object of so much homage?” — 
I certainly should,” replied the First Consul, but the jour- 
ney to Milan would occupy too much precious time. I prefer 
that the meeting should take place in France. My influence 
over the deputies will be more prompt and certain at Lyons 
than at Milan j and then I should be glad to see the noble 
wreck of the army of Egypt, which is collected at Lyons.” 

On the 8th of January, 1802, we set out. Bonaparte, who 
was now ready to ascend the throne of France, Avished to pre- 
pare the Italians for one day crowning him King of Italy, in 
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dent of the Cisalpine Eepublic was a great advance towards 
the sovereignty of Lombardy, as he afterwards found that the 
Consulate for life was a decisive step towards the throne of 
France- He obtained the title of President without much 
difficulty on the 26th of January, 1802. The journey to Lyons 
and the conferences were only matters of form ; but high- 
sounding words and solemn proceedings were required for the 
public mind.i 

The attempts which had been made on the life of the First 
Consul gave rise to a report that he took extraordinary pre- 
cautions for his safety during this journey to Lyons. I never 
saw those precautions, and Bonaparte was at all times averse 
to adopt any. He often repeated, That whoever would risk 
his own life might take his,” It is not true that guards pre- 
ceded his carriage and watched the roads. The Consul trav- 
elled like a private person, and very rarely had arms in his 
carriage.^ 

At this time, when the ambition of Bonaparte every day 
took a farther flight. General Clarke took it into his head to 
go into the box of the First Consul at the Fran9ais,”. and 
to place himself in the front seat. By chance the First Con- 
sul came to the theatre, but Clarke, hardly rising, did not give 
up his i)lace. The First Consul only staid a short time, and 


1 Ugo Foscolo, tlie author of tlio Ultime lettere cU Jacopo Ortis, a work 
whicli enjoys great and inented reputation in Italy, was at Lyons at the 
time of the 'me(.'>ting of the Cisalpine Senate. — Bonrrimne. 

2 Bonaparte may have been careless of his own safety, but that he took 
great pains in rojgard to his brother’s may be inferred from the following 
letter, written a few years later: — 

‘‘ Takc^ care that your valets de chamhre, your cooks, the guards that sleep 
in your apartments,' and those who come during the night to awaken you 
with (lespateh(‘s, are all Frenchmen. No one should enter your room dur- 
ing the night except your aide de catnp, who sliould sleep in the chamber 
tliat precedes your bedroom. Your door should bo fastened inside, and you 
ought not to otxvii it even to your aide de camp, until you have recognized 
his voice ; he himself should not knock at your door until he has locked that 
of tli(^ room whicU he is in, to make sure of being alone, and of being fol- 
low(‘d by no one. These precautions are important; tliey give no trouble, 
and thc'y inspire confidence — besides, they may really save your life. You 
should eHahlish these habits immediately and permanently ; you ought not 
to h(i ol)Iig<‘d to have recourse to them on some eimugency, which would 
hurt the feelings of those around you- Do not trust only to your own expe- 
rience. The Neapolitan character has been notorious in every age, and you 
liave to do with a woman [Queen of Naples] who is the impersonation of 
crime ” {Napoleon to Joseph, May 31, 180(> — Du Casse, tome ii. p. 260). 
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when he came back he showed great discontent at this affec- 
tation of pride and of vanity. Wishing to get rid of a man 
whom he looked on as a blundering flatterer and a clumsy 
critic, he sent him away as charge d’affaires to the young 
extemporized King of Etruria, where Clarke expiated his folly 
in a sort of exile. This is all the “ great disfavor ” which has 
been so much spoken about. In the end General Clarke 
returned to favor. Berlin knows and regrets it. 

On the 25th of March of the same year England signed, at 
Amiens, a suspension of arms for fourteen months, which 
was called a treaty of peace. The clauses of this treaty were 
not calculated to inspire the hope of a very long })eace. It 
was evident, as I have already said, that England would not 
evacuate Malta ; and that island ultimately proved the chief 
cause of the rupture of the treaty of Amiens. But England, 
heretofore so haughty in her bearing to the First Consul, had 
at length treated with him as the Head of the French Govern- 
ment. This, as Bonaparte was aware, boded well for the con- 
solidation of his power. 

At that time, when he saw his glory and power augmenting, 
he said to me, in one of our walks at Malmaison, in a moment 
of hilarity, and clapping me on the shoulder, Well, Bour- 
rienne, you also will be immortal Why, General ? ” — 

^^Are you not my secretary?” — ‘^Tell me the name of 
Alexander’s,” i said I. Bonaparte then turned to me and 
laughing, said, “ Hem ! that is not bad.” There was, to be 
sure; a little flattery conveyed in my question, but that never 
displeased him, and I certainly did not in that instance de- 
serve the censure he often bestowed on me for not being 
enough of a courtier and flatterer. 

Madame Murat gave a grand fete in honor of Bonaparte at 
her residence at Keuilly. At dinner Bonaparte sat opi)Osite 
Madame Murat at the principal table, which was appropriated 
to the ladies. He ate fast, and talked but little. However, 
when the dessert was served, he put a question to each lady. 

1 Bonaparte did not know tlie name of Alexander’s secretary, and I forgot 
at tlie moment to tell him it was Oalli.stlien(‘s. He wrot(i Alexander’s Me- 
moirs, as I am writing Bonaparte’s; hut, notwithstanding this coincidence, 
I neither expect nor desire the immortality of my name. — BoiirrUnne. 
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This question was to inquire their respective ages. Wheu 
Madame Bourrienne^s turn came he said to her, Oh ! I know 
yours.’’ This was a great deal for his gallantry, and the 
other ladies were far from being pleased at it. 

Kext day, while walking with me in his favorite alley at 
Malmaison, he received one of those stupid reports of the 
police which were so frequently addressed to him. It men- 
tioned the observations which had been made in Paris about 
a green livery he had lately adopted. Some said tha.t green 
had been chosen because it was the color of the Blouse of 
Artois. On reading that a slight sneer was observable in his 
countenance, and he said, ^^What are these idiots dreaming 
of ? They must be joking, surely. Am I no better than M. 
d’ Artois ? They shall soon see the difference.” 

Until the middle of the year 1801 the erasures from the 
emigrant list had always been proposed by the Minister of 
Police. The First Consul having been informed that intrigue 
and even bribery had been employed to obtain them, deter- 
mined that in future erasures should be part of the business 
of his cabinet. But other affairs took up his attention, and a 
dozen or fffteen erasures a week were the most that were 
made. After Te Heumi had been chanted at Malmaison for 
the Concordat and the peace, I took advantage of that moment 
of general joy to propose to Bonaparte the return of the whole 
body of emigrants. You have,” said I in a half-joking way, 

reconciled Frenchmen to God — now reconcile them to each 
other. There have never been any real emigrants, only 
absentees ; and the proof of this is-, that erasures from the list 
have always been, and will always be, made daily.” He im- 
mediately seized the idea. ^^We shall see,” said he; '^but I 
must except a thousand persons belonging to high families, 
especially those who are or have been connected with royalty 
or the Court.” 

I said in the Chamber of Deputies, and I feel pleasure in 
repeating here, that the plan of the Senatus-considte, which 
Bonaparte dictated to me, excepted from restitution only such 
mansions as were used for public establishments. These he 
would neither surrender nor pay rent for. With those excep 
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tions he was walling to restore almost all that was possessed 
by the State and had not been sold. 

The First Consul; as soon as he had finished this plan of a 
decree, convoked a Grand Council to submit it to their con- 
sideration. I was in an adjoining room to that in which they 
met, and as the deliberations were carried on with great 
warmth, the members talking very loudly, sometimes even 
vociferating, I heard all that passed. The revolutionary party 
rejected all propositions of restitution. They were willing 
to call back their victims, but they would not part wfith the 
spoil. 

When the first Consul returned to his cabinet, dissatisfied 
with the ill success of his project, I took the liberty of saying 
to him, You cannot but perceive, General, that your object 
has been defeated, and your project unsuccessful. The refusal 
to restore to the emigrants all that the State possesses takes 
from the recall all its generosity and dignity of character. I 
wonder how you could yield to such an unreasonable and self- 
ish opposition.’’ — The revolutionary party,” replied he, 
‘^had the majority in the Council. What could I do ? Am I 
strong enough to overcome all those obstacles ? ” — General, 
you can revive the question again, and oppose the party you 
speak of.” — “ That would be difficult,” he said ; they still 
have a high hand in these matters. Time is required. How- 
ever, nothing is definitively arranged. We shall see what can 
be done.” The Shiatus~co7isnlte, published on the 6th Floreal, 
year X. (26th of April, 1802), a fortnight after the above con- 
versation took place, is well known. Bonaparte was then 
obliged to yield to the revolutionary party, or he would have 
adhered to his first proposition.^ 

Napoleon referred to this matter at St. Helena. He himself 
says that he ^Gvould have been able” (lie should have said 
that he wished) to grant everything, tliat for a moment lie 
thought of doing so, and that it was a mistake not to do so. 

1 Tlie S^natvs-conmlte retained the woods and forests of the emigrants, 
and made their recall an amnesty . In the end this rcdfmtion of the forests 
was used by Napoleon with ^jreat dexterity as a nn'ans of rccallin^^ the emi- 
j^rant nobility and placing them und(>r j)ersonal ohlii^ntions to liini for restor- 
ing this species of property. See Thiers, tome iii. p! 458, livre xiv. 
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This limitation on my part,” he adds, destroyed all the 
^ood effect of tlie return of the emigrants. The mistake was 
the greater since I thought of doing it^ but I was alone, sur> 
L’ounded by oppositions and by spies : all were against your 
party. You cannot easily picture the matter to yourself, but 
Linportant affairs hurried me, time pressed, and I was obliged 
bo act differently.” Afterwards he speaks of a syndicate he 
wished to form, but I have never heard a word of that. I 
have said how things really happened, and what has been just 
L‘ead confirms this.^ 

The Eoyalists, dissatisfied with the state of political affairs, 
were not better pleased with the illiberal conditions of the 
recall of the emigrants. The friends of public liberty, on the 
Dther hand, were far from being satisfied with the other acts 

the First Consul, or with the conduct of the different public 
authorities, who were always ready to make concessions to 
tiiin. Thus all parties were dissatisfied. 

Bonaparte was much pleased with General Sebastiani’s con- 
iuct when he was sent to Constantinople, after the peace of 
4.miens, to induce the Grand Seignior to renew amicable rela- 
fions with France.^ 

At the period here alluded to, namely, before the news of 
:he evacuation of Egypt, that country greatly occupied Bona- 
aarte’s attention. Fie thought that to send a man like Sebas- 
nani travelling through Northern Africa, Egypt, and Syria 
night inspire the sovereigns of those countries with a more 
'avorable idea of France than they now entertained, and might 
’(‘move the ill impressions which England was endeavoring 
;o produce. On this mission Sebastiani was accordingly de- 
i])a, tolled. He visited all the Barbary States, Egypt, Palestine, 
ind the Ionian Isles. Everywhere he drew a highly co]om<l 

i This was by no means tlie only time that Napoleon’s wishes were op- 
)osed successfuily in his Council of State. On such occasions he used to 
lescribe himself as “ rcp'idml with loss.” See the interesting work of St. 
'lilaire, Napoleon an Conseil <V 

- There appears to be some confusion of dates here. The preliminaries of 
>eace botween Turkey and France were signed on 0th October, ISOl, and the 
lefinitive treaty 2r)th June, 1802. Sebastiani only left Toulon for Tunis on 
<lth September, 1802, and did not arrive at Alexandria till 10th October, 1802. 
See Krreurs, tome i. p. 14; Thiers, tom.Q iv. pp. 212 and 291; Alison, chap, 
exxvi. paragraph 97. 
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picture of the power of Bonaparte, and depreciated the glory 
of England^ He strengthened old connections, and con- 
tracted new ones with the chiefs of each country. He de- 
clared to the authorities of the Ionian Isles that they might 
rely on the powerful protection of France. Bonaparte, in my 
opinion, expected too much from the labors of a single indi- 
vidual furnished with but vague instructions. Still Sebas- 
tian! did all that could be done. The interesting details of 
his proceedings were published in the Mojviteur. The secret 
information respecting the means of successfully attacking the 
English establishments in India was very curious, though not 
affording the hope of speedy success. 

The published abstract of General Sebastiani’s report was 
full of expressions hostile to England. Among other things 
it was stated that Egypt might be conquered with 6000 men, 
and that the Ionian Isles were disposed to throw off the yoke. 
There can be little doubt that this publication hastened the 
rupture of the treaty of Amiens. 

England suspended all discussions respecting Malta, and 
declared that she would not resume them till the King of 
Great Britain should receive satisfaction for what was called 
an act of hostility. This was always put forward as a justi- 
fication, good or bad, for breaking the treaty of Amiens, 
which England had never shown herself very ready to 
execute. 

Bonaparte, waiving the usual forms of etiquette, expressed 
his wish to have a private conference with Lord Whitworth, 
the ambassador from London to Paris, and who had been the 
English ambassador at St. Petersburg previous to the rupture 
which preceded the death of Paul I. Bonaparte counted much 
on the effect he might produce by that captivating manner 
which he so well knew how to assume in conversation ; but 
all was in vain. In signing the treaty of Amiens the British 
Minister was well aware that he would be the first to break it. 

About the commencement of the year 1802 Napoleon began 
to feel acute pains in his right side. I • have often seen him 

1 This General, or Count Sebastiani, was afterwards ambassador for Louis 
Philippe at our Court. 
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at Malinaison, when sitting up at night, lean against the right 
arm of his chair, and unbuttoning his coat and waistcoat 
exclaim, What pain I feel 1 ” I would then accompany him 
to his bedchamber, and have often been obliged to support 
him on the little staircase which led from his cabinet to the 
corridor. He frequently used to say at this time, “ I fear 
that when I am forty I shall become a great eater : I have a 
foreboding that I shall grow very corpulent.” This fear of 
obesity, though it annoyed him very much, did not appear 
to have the least foundation, judging from his habitual tem- 
perance and spare habit of body. He asked me who was my 
physician. I told him M, Corvisart, whom his brother Louis 
had recommended to me. A few days after he called in Cor- 
visart, who three years later was appointed first physician to 
the Emperor. He appeared to derive much benefit from the 
prescriptions of Corvisart, whose open and good-humored 
countenance at once made a favorable impression on him. 

The pain which the First Consul felt at this time increased 
his irritability. Perhaps many of the acts of this epoch of 
his life should be attributed to this illness. At the time in 
question his ideas were not the same in the evening as they 
had been in the morning ; and often in the morning he would 
tear up, even without the least remark, notes he had dictated 
to me at night and which he had considered excellent. At 
other times I took upon myself not to send to the Moniteur, 
as he wished me to do, notes which, dictated by annoyance 
and irascibility, might have produced a bad effect in Europe. 
When the next day he did not see the article, I attributed 
this to the note being too late, or to the late arrival of the 
courier. But I told him it was no loss, for it would be in- 
serted the next day. He did not answer at once, but a quar- 
ter of an hour afterwards he said to me, ^^Do not send my 
note to the Moniteur without showing it to me.” He took it 
and re-read it. Sometimes he was astonished at what he had 
dictated to me, and amused himself by saying that I had not 
understood him properly. That is not much good, is it ? ” 
— Ton my word, I don’t quite know.” — “ Oh, no, it is 
worthless; what say you?” Then he bowed his head a 


little, and tore up the paper. Once when we were at the 
Tuileries he sent me at two o'clock in the morning a small 
note in his own writing, in which was, To Bourrienne. 
Write to Maret to make him erase from the note which 
Fleurieu has read to the Tribunate the phrase (spelt fmse) 
concerning Costaz, and to soften as much as possible what 
concerns the reporter of the Tribunate.’’ 

This change, after time for reflection, arose, as often hap- 
pened with him, from observations I had made to him, and 
which he had at first angrily repulsed. 

After the peace of Amiens the First Consul, wishing to 
send an ambassador to England, cast his eyes — for what rea- 
son I know not — on G-eneral Andreossi. I took the liberty 
of making some observation on a choice which did not appear 
to me to correspond with the importance of the mission. 
Bonaparte replied, “ I have not determined on it ; I will talk 
to Talleyrand on the subject.” When we were at Malmaison 
in the evening M. de Talleyrand came to transact business 
with the First Consul. The proposed appointment of an 
ambassador to England was mentioned. After several per- 
sons had been named the First Consul said, I believe I must 
send Andreossi.” M. de Talleyrand, who was not much 
pleased with the choice, observed in a dry, sarcastic tone. 
You must send Andre aussi! Pray, who is this Andre ? ” 
— I did not mention any Andre ; I said Andreossi. You 
know Andreossi the general of artillery ? ” — Ah ! true : I 
did not think of him : I was thinking only of the diplomatic 
men, and did not recollect any of that name. Yes, yes ; 
Andreossi is in the artillery ! ” The general was appointed 
ambassador, and went to London after the treaty of Amiens ; 
but he returned again in a few months. He had nothing of 
consequence to do, which was very lucky for him. 

In 1802 Jerome was at Brest in the rank of enseigne de 
vaisseati} He launched into expenses far beyond what his 
fortune or his pay could maintain. He often drew upon me 
for sums of money which the First Consul paid with much 
unwillingness. One of his letters in particular excited FTapo- 

^ A rank in the navy equivalent to that of our lieutenant. 
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[eon’s anger. The epistle was filled with accounts of the 
nitertainnients Jerome was giving and receiving, and ended 
by stating that he should draw on me for 17,000 francs. To 
jhis Bonaparte wrote the following reply : — 

I liave read your letter, Monsieur TEnseigne de Yaisseaii; and I am 
tvaiting to lieai' that you are studying on board your corvette a profession 
;vhich you ouglit to consider as your road to glory. Die young, and I 
shall have some consolatory reflection; but if you live to sixty without 
laving served your country, and without leaving behind you any honor- 
ible recollections, you had better not have lived at all. 

Jerome never fulfilled the wishes of his brother, who always 
3 alled him a little profligate. Trom his earliest years his con- 
iuct was often a source of vexation to his brother and his 
:amily. Westphalia will not soon forget that he was her 
King ; and his subjects did not without reason surname him 

Heliogabalus in miniature.” 

The First Consul was harassed by the continual demands 
br money made on him by his brothers. To get rid of Jo- 
seph, who expended large sums at Mortfontaine, as Lucien did 
it Neuilly, he gave M. Collot the contract for victualling the 
lavy, on the condition of his paying Joseph 1,500,000 francs 
i year out of his profits. I believe this arrangement answered 
Joseph’s purpose very well ; but it was anything but advan- 
;ageous to M. Collot. I think a whole year elapsed without 
lis pocketing a single farthing. He obtained an audience of 
;he First Consul, to whom he stated his grievances. His out- 
ays he showed were enormous, and he could get no payment 
'rom the navy office. Upon which the Consul angrily inter- 
•upted him, saying, Do you think I am a mere capuchin ? 
Jecres must have 100,000 crowns, Duroc 100,000, Bourrienne 
[00,000; you must ]nake the payments, and don’t come here 
,roubling me with your long stories. It is the business of my 
Ministers to give me accounts of such matters ; I will hear 
Deeres, and that’s enough. Let me be teased no longer with 
hese complaints ; I cannot attend to them.” Bonaparte then 
rery unceremoniously dismissed M. Collot. I learned after- 
vards that lie did not get a settlement of the business until 
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after a great deal of trouble. M. Collot once said to ine^ If 
he had asked me for as much money as would have built a 
frigate he should have had it. All I want now is to be paid, 
and to get rid of the business.^^ M. Collot had reason and 
honor on his side ; but there was nothing but shuffling on the 
other. 



CHAPTEE VIII. 


1802. 


Proverbial falsehood of bulletins — M. Doublet Creation of the Legion of 
Honor — Opposition to it in the Council and other authorities of the 
State — The partisans of an hereditary system — The question of the 
Consulship for life. 

The historian of these times ought to put no faith in the 
bulletins, despatches, notes, and proclamations which have 
emanated from Bonaparte, or passed through his hands. 
For my part, I believe that the proverb, ^^As great a liar 
as a bulletin,^’ has as much truth in it as the axiom, two and 
two make four. 

The bulletins always announced what Bonaparte wished to 
be believed true ; but to form a proper judgment on any fact, 
counter-bulletins must be sought for and consulted. It is 
well known, too, that Bonaparte attached great importance to 
the place whence he dated his bulletins ; thus, he dated his 
decrees respecting the theatres and Hamburg beef at Moscow.^ 
The official documents were almost always incorrect. There 
was falsity in the exaggerated descriptions of his victories, 
and falsity again in the suppression or palliation of his 
reverses and losses. A writer, if he took his materials from 
tli(3 bulletins and the official correspondence of the time, 
would (‘oinpose a romance ratlier tlian a true history. Of 
this ma,ny jiroofs liav(‘- been given in tlie ])resent work. 

.Anotlier thing which always ap])eared to me very remark- 
able was, that Bonapjirte, notwithstanding his incontestable 

1 This lias l»cen a cotnuion t(‘xt for aUacks on Naiioloori, but F/rrours 
(tonic i. p. 12) fjiirly remarks tliat with hia e(‘.iitralizc(l form of government 
the (IcorccH <l:iily rc(iuired hud to h<‘ daily signed, no matter where the 
Emperor was. The same with his Ministers. Darn, in a paper not meant 

T/At* 1 1a1 1 j'k 1 + "If fvUi'kjwvr r\ + 5 liika r\if\ rn 
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superiority, studied to depreciate the reputations of his mili- 
tary commanders, and to throw on their shoulders faults which 
he had committed himself. It is notorious that complaints and 
remonstrances, as energetic as they were well founded, were 
frequently addressed to General Bonaparte on the subject of 
his unjust and partial bulletins, which often attributed the 
success of a day to some one who had very little to do with 
it, and made no mention of the officer who actually had the 
cominand. The complaints made by the officers and soldiers 
stationed at Damietta compelled General Lanusse, the com- 
mander, to remonstrate against the alteration of a bulletin, 
by which an engagement with a body of Arabs was repre- 
sented as an insignificant affair, and the loss trifling, though 
the General had stated the action to be one of importance, 
and the loss considerable. The misstatement, in consequence 
of his spirited and energetic remonstrances, was corrected. 

Bonaparte took Malta, as is well known, in forty-eight 
hours. The empire of the Mediterranean, secured to the 
English by the battle of Aboukir, and their numerous cruis- 
ing vessels, gave them the means of starving the garrison, 
and of thus forcing General Yaubois, the commandant of 
Malta, who was cut off from all communication with France, 
to capitulate. Accordingly on the 4th of September, 1800, he 
yielded up the Gibraltar of the Mediterranean, after a noble 
defence of two years. These facts require to be stated in 
order the better to understand what follows. 

On 22d February, 1802, a person of the name of Doublet, 
who was the commissary of the French Government at Malta 
wdien we possessed that island, called upon me at the Tni- 
leries. He complained bitterly that the letter which he had 
written from Malta to the First Consul on the 2d Ventose, 
year VIII. (9th February, 1800), had been altered in the 
Monitsur. congratulated him,’’ said M. Doublet, “on the 
18th Briiinaire, and informed him of the state of Malta, which 
was very alarming. Quite the contrary was printed in the 
Aloniteur, and that is what I complain of. It placed me in 
a very disagreeable situation at Malta, where I was accused 
of having concealed the real situation of the island, in which 
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J was discharging a public function that gave weight to mj 
words.’’ I observed to him that as I was not the editor of 
the Moniteur it was of no use to apply to me ; but I told him 
to give me a copy of the letter, and I would mention the 
subject to the First Consul, and communicate the answer to 
him. Doublet searched his pocket for the letter, but could 
not find it. He said he would send a copy, and begged me to 
discover how the error originated. On the same day he sent 
me the copy of the letter, in which, after congratulating 
Bonaparte on his return, the following passage occurs : — 
“ Hasten to save Malta with men and provisions : no time is to 
he lostJ^ For this passage these words were substituted in the 
Moniteiir : His name inspires the brave defenders of Malta 

with fresh courage; we have men and provisio7isN 

Ignorant of the motives of so strange a perversion, I 
showed this letter to the First Consul. He shrugged up his 
shoulders and said, laughing, Take no notice of him : he is a 
fool ; give yourself no further trouble about it.” 

It was clear there was nothing more to be done. It was, 
however, in despite of me that M. Doublet was played this ill 
turn. I represented to the First Consul the inconveniences 
which M. Doublet might experience from this affair. But I 
very rarely saw letters or reports published as they were 
received. I can easily understand how particular motives 
might be alleged in order to justify such falsifications ; for, 
when the path of candor and good faith is departed from, any 
pretext is put forward to excuse bad conduct. What sort of 
a history would he write who should consult only the pages 
of the Moniteur ? 

After the vote for adding a second ten years to the dura- 
tion of Bonaparte’s Consulship he created, on the 19th of 
May, the order of the Legion of Honor. This institution was 
soon followed by that of the new nobility. Thus, in a short 
space of time the Concordat to tranquillize consciences and 
re-establish harmony in the Church ; the decree to recall the 
emigrants j the continuance of the Consular power for ten 
years, by way of preparation for the Consulship for life, and 
the possession of the Empire ; and the creation, in a country 
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which had abolished all distinctions, of an order which was 
to engender prodigies, followed closely on the heels of each 
other. The Bourbons, in reviving the abolished orders, were 
wise enough to preserve along with them the Legion of 
Honor. 

It has already been seen how, in certain circumstances, the 
First Consul always escaped from the consequences of his 
own precipitation, and got rid of his blunders by throwing 
the blame on others — as, for example, in the affair of the 
parallel between Caesar, Cromwell, and Bonaparte. He was 
indeed so precipitate that one might say, had he been a 
gardener, he would have wished to see the fruits ripen 
before the blossoms had fallen off. This inconsiderate haste 
nearly proved fatal to the creation of the Legion of Honor, a 
project which ripened in his mind as soon as he beheld the 
orders glittering at the buttonholes of the Foreign Ministers. 
He would frequently exclaim, This is well ! These are the 
things for the people ! 

I was, I must confess, a decided partisan of the foundation 
in France of a new chivalric order, because I think, in every 
well-conducted State, the chief of the Government ought to 
do all in his power to stimulate the honor of the citizens, and 
to render them more sensible to honorary distinctions than to 
pecuniary advantages. I tried, however, at the same time to 
warn the First Consul of his precipitancy. He heard me 
not; but I must with equal frankness confess that on this 
occasion I was soon freed from all apprehension with respect 
to the consequences of the difficulties he had to encounter in 
the Council and in the other constituted orders of the State. 

On the 4th of May, 1801, he brought forward, for the lirst 
time officially, in the Council of State tlie question of the 
establishment of the Legion of Honor, ^ which on the 19th 
May, 1802, was proclaimed, a law of the State. The opposi- 
tion to this measure was very great, and all the power of the 
First Consul, the force of his arguments, and the immense 

1 For details of the debates on the e.sta.blishment of the Legion of Honor, 
see Mathieu Dumas (tome hi. p. 226), who was one of the commission for the 
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influence of liis position, could procure him no more than 14 
votes out of 24. The same feeling was displayed at the Tri- 
bunate, where the measure only passed by a vote of 56 to 38. 
The balance was about the same in the Legislative Body, 
where the votes were 166 to 110. It follows, then, that out 
of the 394 voters in those three separate bodies a majority 
only of 78 was obtained. Surprised at so feeble a majority, 
the First Consul said in the evening, “Ah! I see very clearly 
the prejudices are still too strong. You were right; I should 
have waited. It was not a thing of such urgency. Buf then, 
it must be owned, the speakers for the measure defended it 
badly. The strong minority has not judged me fairly.^^ — 
“Be calm,^’ rejoined I: “without doubt it would have been 
better to wait ; but the thing is done, and you will soon find 
that the taste for these distinctions is not near gone by. It 
is a taste which belongs to the nature of man. Y'ou may 
expect some extraordinary circumstances from this creation — 
you will soon see them.’^ 

In April, 1802, the First Consul left no stone unturned to 
get hhnself declared Consul for life. It is perhaps at this 
epoch of his career that he most brought into play those prin- 
ciples of duplicity and dissimulation which are commonly 
called Machiavelian. Never were trickery, falsehood, cun- 
ning, and affected moderation put into play with more talent 
or success. 

In the month of March hereditary succession and a dynasty 
were in everybody's mouth. Lucien was The most violent 
])ropagator of these ideas, and he pursued his vocation of 
apostle with constancy and address. It has already been 
mentioned that, by his brother’s confession, he published in 
1800 a pamphlet enforcing the same ideas ; which work Bona- 
parte afterwards condemned as a premature development of 
his projects. M. cle Talleyrand, whose ideas could not be 
otlierwise than favorable to the monarchical form of govern- 
ment, was ready to enter into explanations with the Cabinets 
of Europe on the subject. The words which now constantly 
resounded in every ear were “ stability and order,” under 
cloak of which the downfall of the people’s right was to be 
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concealed. At the same time Bonaparte, with the view of 
disparaging the real friends of constitutional liberty, always 
called them ideologues^ or terrorists. Madame Bonaparte 
opposed with fortitude the influence of counsels which she 
believed fatal to her husband. He indeed spoke rarely, and 
seldom confidentially, with her on politics or public affairs. 

Mind your distaff or your needle,” was with him a common 
phrase. The individuals who applied themselves with most 
perseverance in support of the hereditary question were 
Lucieh, Boederer, Begnault de St. Jean d^Angely, and Fon- 
tanes. Their efforts were aided by the conclusion of peace 
with England, which, by re-establishing general tranquillity 
for a time, afforded the First Consul an opportunity of for- 
warding any plan. 

While the First Consul aspired to the throne of France, his 
brothers, especially Lucien, affected a ridiculous pride and 
pretension. Take an almost incredible example of which I 
was witness. On Sunday, the 9th of May, Lucien came to 
see Madame Bonaparte, who said to him, Why did you not 
come to dinner last Monday ? ” — Because there was no 
place marked for me : the brothers of l^apoleon ought to have 
the first place after him.” — ^‘What am I to understand by 
that ? ” answered Madame Bonaparte. “ If you are the 
brother of Bonaparte, recollect what you were. At my house 
all places are the same. Eugene would never have committed 
such a folly.” ^ 

1 I have classed all these people under the denominations of id^ologves, 
which, besides, is what specially and literally fits them, — searchers after 
ideas (ideas generally empty). They have been made more ridiciiloirs than 
even I expected by this application, a correct one, of the term ideoloffie to 
them. The phrase has been successful, I believe, because it was' mine 
(Napoleon in lung’s Liicieii, tome ii. p. 243). Napoleon welcomeul evcay 
attack on this description of sage. Much pleased with a discourse by Royer 
Collard, he said to Talleyrand, “ Do you know, Monsieur lo (Iraml Rlecteflr, 
that a new and serious philosophy is rising in my university, wliicli may do 
us great honor and disembarrass us completely of the ideologues, slaying 
them on the spot by reasoning? ” (Merlet, LitUrature Framgiise, tome'i. p. 
138). It is with something of the same satisfaction that Rdnan, writing of 
1848, says that the finer dreams had been disastrous when brought into the 
domain of facts, and that human concerns only began to improve when the 
ideologues ceased to meddle with them {Souvenirs, p. 122). 

2 On such points there was constant trouble with the Bonapartist family, 
as will be seen in Madame de Rdmu.sat’s Memoirs. I'or an instance, in 1802, 
where Joseph insisted on his mother taking precedence of Josepliine at a 
dinner in his house, when Napoleon settled the matter by seizing Josephine’s 
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At this period, when the Consulate for life was only in 
mbryo, flattering counsels poured in from all quarters, and 
ended to encourage the First Consul in his design of grasp- 
ag at absolute power. 

Liberty rejected an unlimited power, and set bounds to the 
aeans he wished and had to employ in order to gratify his 
xcessive love of war and conquest. The present state of 
hings, this Consulate of ten years,” said he tome, ^‘does 
Lot satisfy me ; I consider it calculated to excite unceasing 
roubles.” On the 7th of July, 1801, he observed, ^^The ques- 
ion whether France will be a Eepublic is still doubtful : it 
i^ill be decided in five or six years.” It was clear that he 
bought this too long a term. Whether he regarded France 
s his property, or considered himself as the people’s delegate 
,nd the defender of their rights, I am convinced the First 
Consul wished the welfare of France; but then that welfare 
i^as in his mind inseparable from absolute power. It was 
nth pain I saw him following this course. The friends of 
iberty, those who sincerely wished to maintain a Govern- 
aent constitutionally free, allowed themselves to be prevailed 
Lpon to consent to an extension of ten years of power beyond 
he ten years originally granted by the constitution. They 
iiade this sacrifice to glory and to that power which was its 
onsequence ; and they were far from thinking they were 
ending their support to shameless intrigues. They were 
irm, but for the moment only, and the nomination for life 
i^as rejected by the Senate, who voted only ten years more 
)ower to Bonaparte, who saw the vision of his ambition again 
adjourned. 

i-m and leading her in first, to tlie consternation of the party ; see Rdmvsaty 
oine i. p. 2.M. But Napoleon, riglit in this case, had liis own ideas on such 
loints. “Tlie place of the Princess Elisa, the eldest of his sisters, had beem 
nit below that of Caroline, Queen of Naples. Elisa was then only Princess 
if Lucca. The Emperor suddenly rose, and by a shift to the right i)laced the 
h-incess Elisa above the Queen. ‘ Now,’ said ho, * do not forget that in the 
niperial family I am the only King ’ (lung’s Lncim, tome ii. p. 251). This 
ule he seems to have adhered to, for when lie and his brothers went in the 
aine carriage to the Champ de Mai in 1815, .Terome, titular King of West- 
dialia, had to take the front seat, while his elder brother, Lucien, only 
»earing the Roman title of Prince do Canino, sat on one of the scats of 
lonor alongside Napoleon. Jerome was disgusted, and grumbled at a King 
laving to give way to a mere Roman Prince. See lung’s L^icien, tome ii. 
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11h* First ('nnsul dissfiublod liis displeasure with that pro- 
fouiitl art whiidi, whtui he eould not do otluu-wise, he exercised 
to an i'Xtreine (h‘»:;ree. To a. inessa.ge of the KSeuate on the 
suhjec't of thah nomination he returmul a calm but evasive 
and tM|uivo(‘atini; answan*, in which, nourishing his favorite 
liopi* of obtaining more from the people than from the Senate, 
ht‘ declared with hypocriti<^al humility, That he woidd sub- 
mit to this new sacritice if tlu^ wish of the })eople demanded 
what tlu‘ Senab* ajitliori/aul.-’ Siudi was the. homage he paid 
to the sovereignty of iht‘ pt*<)})le, which was soon to be tram- 
ple<i under his bad. ! 

An ext i*a.ord inary convocation of the CViuncil of State took 
phu*e on Monday, the lOth of ^lay. A communication was 
made to thorn, not imu-ely of the Senate’s consultation, but 
also of the First. ('onsuFs a.droit and insidious reply. The 
(!onmdl regar<ii‘d the first merely as a notification, and pro- 
cet‘ded to consid<*r on what (pn*stion the people should be con- 
sult <*d. Not s;itisiii‘d wltJi granting to the First Consul ten 
years of prerogative, the (Unimdl thought it b(‘st to strike the 
iron while it was hot, and not to stop short in the middle of 
so ple;ising a work. In line tlH*y <le(*.ided that the following 
(pn*stion should i>e put to th(‘ p<*oph^ : “Shall the First Consul 
be appointed for life, ami shall he. have tlu^ ])Owe.r of nominat- 
ing his sneeessor ? The reports of the police had besides 
mueh infiuenee on the n^sult of this discussion, for they one 
and all declared that the whole of Paris demanded a Consul 
b>r life, with the right of miming a successor. Th(3 decisions 
on these two qm*.stious were earri(*d as it were, by storm. 
'Fhe appointment for lib* passed nnanimously, and the right 
of na ning the sma*essor by a majority. Tlie First Consul, 
however, formally detdarcnl that In* condemned this second 
measure, whi<*lt had not originait‘d with hims(*lf. On receiv- 
ing Um* derision c,d’ the (Vmncil of State the First Consul, to 
mask his plan bu’ attaining absolute power, thought it advis- 
abb* to appear to reject, a ]>art of what was offered him. 
Hv tlierefore cam*elicd that claus<* whic.h proposed to give 
him the power of a|>p<unting a successor, and which had been 
earrietl by a .Hinall majority. 
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General Bornadotte pacific's La Vc'ndc'c^ and suppr(',ssos a mutiny at Tours — 
Bonaparte’s in justice', towards him-— A prciinoditatcd scene — Advice 
given to Bernadotfe, and Bonaparte disappointed — The First Consul’s 
residence at St. Cloud — His nduuirsals for tlui Kmpire — His contempt 
of mankind — Mr. Fox and Bonaparte — Information of plans of assas- 
sination— A military dinner giv(ni by Bonaparte — Moreau not of the 
— IihTect of tlie SihKUns-roiiiiitKvs on the Consulate for life — Jour- 
ney to riombieres— Pnndous scene betwcMui Lucien and Josephine — 
Theatric'.al repre^sentations at Neuilly and Mahnaison — Loss of a watch, 
and honesty n'warded — Cauova at St. Cloud — Bonaparte’s reluctance 
to stand for a model. 

Having arrived at nearly the middle of the career which I 
have undertaken to tra(*.o, liefore I advan(‘.c farther I must go 
back for a few inoinents, as I Inive aln^ady frequently done, 
in order to introdiuu^ some (‘ireuinsta.nces which escaped my 
recolhuition, or whicdi T purposidy r<\served, that I might 
•place tluun amongst facets analogous to them. Thus, for 
instance, I hav(‘ only r(‘f(‘rred in passing to a man wlio, since 
become a monarch, has not ceased to lionor me with his 
friendship, as will Ini se(m in iluj (course of my Memoirs, since 
the ])art we have s(u*n him play in tin*. ev<*nts of the 18 th Bru- 
inair(^. This man, wliom tlni inexpli<*.al)l(^ combination of 
events has raised to a throne for tlni luip})iuess of the ])eople 
he is (ialled to govern, is Ih'rnadotte. 

It was evident that Bornadotte, must necessarily fall into 
a kind of disgram* for not having supported Bonaparte’s pro- 
jc(*ts at; the |)erio(l of tin* ov<‘rl;hrow of tin*, Direetory. The 
First (ionsul, howover, did not dare to avenge himsfdf openly; 
but he watehed for ev(*ry opportunity to n‘nK>ve liernadottc^ 
from his lu'eseinu*. to olae<^ liim in difli(*-ult situations, and to 
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for wliieli tlie First Consul inii^lit niako him wliully respon- 
sil:)le. 

At the (‘oinimmeemeiit of the Consulate th<} deplorable war 
in La Vendet* ra'^md in all its intensity. 'FIk* organization 
of tlie (diouans was (*onipi(‘te, and this e.ivil war (caused Bona- 
parte iniudi more uneasiness than that which In^ was obliged 
to ('ondu(‘t on the Khim^ and in Italy ; beeausOj from the 
s\i(*c‘ess of the Vendeans might arise a. ([ii(‘stion r(‘speeting 
internal gove»rnment, the solution of which was likely to be 
contrary to Bonaparte's vit‘ws. Tlie slight(‘st success of tlie 
Vendeans sj)read alarm amongst tln^ hohho’S of national 
property ; and, l)esides, th(*re was no liope of reconciliation 
between France and England, her eternal and iinjilacable 
cmemy, as long as the dame of insurrection remained unex- 
tinguished. 

The task of t(U’minating this unhappy struggle was obvi- 
ously a, dil!i{*ult one. Bona]>art(' th«‘r(‘fore r(*solv(‘d to im])ose 
it on r>ernad(dtt? ; but this gimeraFs <'onciliatory dis[)osition, 
his chivalrous manners, his tendene.y to indulg(mee, and a 
happy mixtun* of piaidence ami firmness, made him succeed 
where others would liave failed. He finally estal)lished good 
order and submission to tlu‘ laws. 

H(mn* tiim‘ afitu* ilie jKudtieation of La Vemhh\ a rebellious 
disposition manifested itself at Tours amongst tin* soldiers of 
a rcgimtmi stationed therm The men refused to imirch until 
they reetdved their arrears of pay. liernadotie, as eoui- 
inander-in-ehief (d‘ the army of the. west, without Ixdng 
alarmed at tin* disturhama*, ord(‘red the fifty-Siaamd d(mii- 
lu-igade — tin* <uh‘ in (piestion — • t<» be drawn up in the scpiare 
of 'Fours, wln*re at tin* v(*ry liead of the eorps, the hanhu's of 
ihi* mutiny were by his cnalers arrestefi without any r(*sist- 
ance being offered. Carnot, who was then M inisLu’ of VV;ir, 
ma«le a report, tn the h’irst ('onsul on this a, flair, whi(di, hut 
for the firmness (jf Bernadot t,<*, iiiight have betut attendefl 
with tlisagreealde residis. Cannd/s n*port contained a plain 
statennmt of the faets, and of <*t‘nc*ral Bernadotie’s conduct, 
lionaparit* was, how(*.ver, desirous find in it s(unc pndext 
fur blaming him, ami made nn* write tlu*se words on the 
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margin of the report : General Bernadotte did not act dis- 
creetly in adopting such severe measures against the fifty- 
second demi-hrigadCj he not having the means, if he had heen 
unsuccessfid, of re-estahlishing order in a town the garrison oj 
which ivas not strong enough to subdue the mutineers^ 

A few clays after, the First Consul having learned that the 
result of this affair was quite different from that which he 
affected to dread, and being convinced that by Bernadette’s 
hrmness alone order had been restored, he found himself in 
some measure constrained to write to the General, and he 
dictated the following letter to me : — 

Paris, 11th Vendemiaire, year XI. 

Citizen-Generat. — I have read with interest the account of what 
you did to re-establish order in the fifty-second demi-brigade, and also 
the report of General Liebert, dated the 5th Vendemiaire. Tell that 
officer that the Government is satisfied with his conduct. His promotion 
from the rank of Colonel to that of General of brigade is confirmed. I 
wish tliat brave officer to come to Paris. He has afforded an example of 
firmness and energy which does honor to a soldier. 

(Signed) Bonaparte. 

Thus in the same affair Bonaparte, in a few days, from the 
spontaneous expression of blame dictated by hate, was reduced 
to the necessity of declaring his approbation, which he did, 
as may be seen, with studied coldness, and even taking pains 
to make his praises apply to Colonel Liebert, and not to the 
general-in-chief. 

Time only served to augment Bonaparte’s dislike of Ber- 
nadotte. It might be said that the farther he advanced in 
his rapid march towards absolute power the more animosity 
he cherished against the individual who had refused to aid 
his first steps in his adventurous career. At the same time 
the persons about Bonaparte who practised the art of flatter- 
ing failed not to multiply reports and insinuations against 
Bernadotte. I recollect one day, when there was to be a 
grand public levee, seeing Bonaparte so much out of temper 
that I asked him the cause of it. “ I can bear it no longer,” 
he re])lied impetuously. have resolved to have a scene 
with Bernadotte to-day. He will j)robably be here. I will 
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open the fire, let what will come of it. He may do what he 
pleases. We shall see ! It is time there should be an end 
of this.^^ 

I had never before observed the First Consul so violently 
irritated. He was in a terrible passion, and I dreaded the 
moment when the lev6e was to open. When he left me to go 
down to the salon I availed myself of the opportunity to 
get there before him, which I could easily do, as the salon 
was not twenty steps from the cabinet. By good luck Ber- 
nadette was the first person I saw. He was standing in the 
recess of a window which looked on the square of the Car- 
rousel. To cross the salon and reach the General was the 
work of a moment. “ General ! said I, “ trust me and 
retire ! — I have good reasons for advising it ! ’’ Bernadotte, 
seeing my extreme anxiety, and aware of the sincere senti- 
ments of esteem and friendship which I entertained for him, 
consented to retire, and I regarded this as a triamph; for, 
knowing Bernadotte’s frankness of character and his nice 
sense of honor, I was quite certain that he would not submit 
to the harsh observations which Bonaparte intended to ad- 
dress to him. My stratagem had al the success I could 
desire. The First Consul suspected nothing, and remarked 
only one thing, which was that his victim was absent. When 
the levee was over he said to me, ^^What do you think of it, 
Bourrienne ? — Bernadotte did not come.’^ — So much the 
better for him, General,^^ was my reply. Nothing further 
happened. The First Consul on returning from Josephine 
found me in the cabinet, and consequently could suspect 
nothing, and my communication with Bernadotte did not 
occupy five minutes. Bernadotte always expressed himself 
much gratified with the proof of friendship I gave him at 
this delicate conjuncture. The fact is, that from a disposi- 
tion of my mind, which I could not myself account for, the 
more Bonaparte’s unjust hatred of Bernadotte increased the 
more sympathy and admiration I felt for the noble character 
of the latter.^ 

^ All this part about Bernadotte is attacked in Errevrs^ and it is evident 
that Bourrienne is intiuenced by his connection with that general. Ber- 
nadotte applied for the command in La Vendee which Bourrienne repre- 
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The event in question occurred in the spring of 1802. It 
was at this period that Bonaparte first occupied St. Cloud, 
which he was much pleased with, because he found himself 
more at liberty there than at the Tuileries ; which Palace is 
really only a prison for royalty, as there a sovereign cannot 
even take the air at a window without immediately being the 
object of the curiosity of the public, who collect in large 
crowds. At St. Cloud, on the contrary, Bonaparte could walk 
out from his cabinet and prolong his promenade without being 
annoyed by petitioners. One of his first steps was to repair 
the cross-road leading from St. Cloud to Malmaison, between 
which places Bonaparte rode in a quarter of an hour. This 
proximity to the country, which he liked, made staying at St. 
Cloud yet pleasanter to him. It was at St. Cloud that the 
First Consul made, if I may so express it, his first rehearsals 
of the grand drama of the Empire. It was there he began to 
introduce, in external forms, the habits and etiquette which 
brought to mind the ceremonies of sovereignty. He soon per- 
ceived the influence which pomp of ceremony, brilliancy of 
appearance, and richness of costume, exercised over the mass 
of mankind. “Men,’’ he remarked to me at this period^ “well 
deserve the contempt I feel for them. I have only to put some 
gold lace on the coats of my virtuous republicans and they 
immediately become just what I wish them.” 

I remember one day, after one of his frequent sallies of 
contempt for human kind, I observed to him that although 
baubles might excite vulgar admiration, there were some 
distinguished men who did not permit themselves to be fas- 
cinated by their allurements ; and I mentioned the celebrated 

sents as forced on him. As for Napoleon not daring to attack Bernadette 
openly, his treatment of Moreau, Pichegru, etc., shows that he told the truth 
when lie, later, wrote to Joseph abo\it Massena: I do not fear the gen- 
erals, and I have no managements with tliem ” (Miot de Malilo, tome ii. p. 
281). Bernadette was not the important personage these Memoirs represent 
him to have been ; see Erremrs, tome i. p. 202, and tome ii. p. 118, etc. In- 
deed, Napoleon had little “ management ” for him. In 1800 or 1801 he tells 
Joseph, Bernadothrs great friend, ‘' Understand that if this wrong-headed 
Southerner continues to pHsr at the acts of my Government, instead of giving 
him tJie command he asks for, I will hav(i liim shot on the Place dii Car- 
rousel” (lung’s Lvrlen, tome ii. p. 107). Later on, too, the Emperor’s order 
of the day nfter Wagram will be borne in mind, though of course the rela- 
tive positions of the two men had then much altered. 
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Fox by way of example, who, previous to the conclusion of 
the peace of Amiens, visited Paris, where he was remarked for 
his extreme simplicity. The First Consul said, Ah ! you are 
right with respect to him. Mr. Fox is a truly great man and 
pleases me much.’^ 

In fact, Bonaparte always received Mr. Fox\s visits with tlie 
greatest satisfaction ; and after every conversation they had 
together he never failed to express to me the pleasure whicli 
he experienced in discoursing with a man every way worthy 
of the great celebrity he had attained. He considered him a 
very superior man, and wished he might have to treat with 
him in his future negotiations with England. It may be sup- 
posed that Mr. Fox, on his part, never forgot the terms of 
intimacy, I may say of confidence, on which he had been with 
the First Consul. In fact, he on several occasions informed 
him in time of war of the plots formed against his life.^ Less 

Bonaparte’s friendship for Mr. Fox was perfectly sincere. It was a 
subject on which he often dwelt in his captivity at St. Helena: — 

“ ‘ Fox,’ said he, ‘ was sincere and honest in his intentions ; liad he lived 
there would have been a peace, and England would now be contented and 
happy. Fox knew tlie true interests of your country. He was received with 
a sort of triumph in every city in France through which he passed. Fetoa^ 
and every honor the inhabitants could confer, were spontaneously olTered 
wherever he was known. It must have been a most gratifying sensation to 
him to be received in such a manner by a country which had been so long 
hostile to his own, particularly when he saw tliat tiu'.y wore the genuine sen- 
timents of the people. Pitt probably would have been murdered. I liktid 
Fox, and loved to converse with him. A circumstance occurred which, 
although accidental, must have been very flattering to him. As I paid him 
every attention, I gave orders that he should have free admission every- 
where. One day he went with his family to see St. Cloud, in which there 
was a private cabinet of mine that had not boon oi)ened for some time and 
was never shown to strangers. By some acc-ident Fox and his wihs opened 
the door and entered. There he saw the statues of a number of gn^at nnm, 
chiefly patriots, such as Sidney, Hampden, Washington, Cie,er<), etc., Lord 
Chatham, and amongst the rest his own, which was lirst r(uu)gnized l)y his 
wife, who said, ‘My dear, this is yours.’ Tliis little imudent, although 
trifling and accidental, gained him great honor, and spnMid directly t.hrongh 
Paris. The fact was that a considerable time before 1 had <lctcrmimMl upon 
forming a collection of statues of tlie greatest men, and the most distin- 
guished for their virtues, of all nations. I <iid not admire thcuu the le.ss 
because they were enemies, and liad actually procured busts of sonui of the 
greatest enemies of Prance, amongst others that of Nelson. I was afb^rwards 
diverted from this intention by occurnmccs which di<l not allow me tinn^ to 
attend to the collecting of statues.’ 

“Napoleon then recounted the noble maimer in whi<‘,h Fox had made 
known to him the proposal that had been made to assa-ssinate him, whi(!h 
generous act he did not fail to compare witli th(‘, treatnuuit hc^ now rec'.eived, 
and with the attempts made upon his life by wretches paid by . . . in 
and landed in France, in British uieu-of-war ” (Napoleon in Exile). 
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could not be expected from a man of so noble a character. I 
can likewise affirm, having more than once been in possession 
of proofs of the fact, that the English Government constantly 
rejected with indignation all such projects. I do not mean 
those which had for their object the overthrow of the Con- 
sular or Imperial Government, but all plans of assassination 
and secret attacks on the person of Bonaparte, whether Eirst 
Consul or Emperor. I will here request the indulgence of the 
reader whilst I relate a circumstance which occurred a year 
before Mr. Box’s journey to Paris ; but as it refers to Moreau, 

I believe that the transposition will be pardoned more easily 
than the omission. 

During the summer of 1801 the First Consul took a fancy 
fco give a grand military dinner at a restaurateur’s. The res- 
fcaurateur he favored with his company was Veri, whose estab- 
lishment was situated on the terrace of the Feuillans with an 
entrance into the garden of the Tuileries. Bonaparte did not 
send an invitation to Moreau, whom I met by chance that day 
in the following maimer : — The ceremony of the dinner at 
V'eri’s leaving me at liberty to dispose of my time, I availed 
nyself of it to go and dine at a restaurateur’s named Kose, 
who then enjoyed great celebrity amongst the distinguished 
gastronomes. I dined in company with M. Carbonnet, a 
hiend of Moreau’s family, and two or three other persons. 
W'hilst we were at table in the rotunda we were informed by 
;he waiter who attended on us that General Moreau and his 
vife, with Lacuee .and two other military men, were in an 
idjoining apartment. Suchet, who had dined at Veri’s, where 
le said everything was prodigiously dull, on rising from the 
;able joined Moreau’s party. These details we learned from 
VI. Carbonnet, who left us for a few moments to see the Gene- 
•al and Madame Moreau. 

Bonaparte’s affectation in not inviting Moreau at the mo- 
nent when the latter liad returned a conqueror from the army 
)f the Pi^hine, and at the same time tlie affectation of Moreau 

II going publicly the same day to dine at another restaura- 
ieur’s, afforded ground for the supposition that the coolness 
vhich existed between them would soon be converted into 
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enmit}'". TIig people of iuitur:illy thoiiglit tliat the 

conqueror of Marengo might, without any degradation, 
have given the conqueror of Hohenliiiden a seat at his 
table. 

By the commencement of the year 1802 the Ropuhlic had 
ceased to be anything else than a fiction, or an liistorical 
recollection. All that remained of it was a deceptive inscrip- 
tion on the gates of the Palace. Even at tlie time of his 
installation at the Tuileries Bonaparte', had caused the two 
trees of liberty which were planted in the court to be cut 
down; thus removing the outward embh'ins before he de- 
stroyed the reality. But the moment the Siuiatorial decisions 
of the 2d and 4th of August wert' ])ul)lishi‘d it wa.s evident 
to the dullest perceptions that the |H»wer of the First (lonsul 
wanted nothing but a name. 

After these Consul ten P)ona]>nrt(* readily accustomed him- 
self to regard the primupal authoriti«‘S nf the State merely as 
necessary instruments for the <*.x(‘reis«‘ of his })()wcr. Inter- 
ested advisers tlien crowdtal r()\ind him. It was seriously 
proposed that he should n'store the ancitmt titles, as laniig 
more in harmony with the; in'W powtu* which the. p(‘o{)lc had 
confided to him than the rt‘pul)lica,n forms. He wa,s still of 
opinion, however, according to his phras<\ that the p(‘ar was 
not yet ripe,” and would not hear l.his projee^t s|)ok(*n of for a 
moment. ^^All tliis,” he said to me on«‘ day, “will come in 
good tim( 5 ; but you must see, Bourrieune, that it is necessary 
i should, in tlie first plac«\ assnim* a tiths from whicdi the 
others that I will give to (‘V(‘rylK>dy vvill naf.urally tak(^ their 
origin. The greatest difficulty is surmotintcMh fi'hen*. is no 
longer any person to dc'cadve. Evt'ryhody se<*s as (dear as day 
that it is only one st(*p whitdi separates tin* throne from the 
Consulate for life. Howcv<‘r, W(* must. In* (‘aut-ious. There 
are soim* tr(>uhh‘sozm* fellows in tin* fihahunatc, but I will take 
cart*, of thtun.” 

Whilst trluiS(* s(‘rious ([uestioiis agitated m<*irs minds the 
great(‘r ]>art of tin* residt*nt.s at Malmaisou took a trip to 
Flombieres. Joseplnm*, Bonaparte's mother, Ma<lame Pu*au- 
harnais-Lavallette, liortense, and (h‘iun‘al liapP? of this 
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arty. It pleased the fancy of the jocund company to address 
D me a bulletin of the pleasant and unpleasant occurrences of 
fe journey. I insert this letter merely as a proof of the 
itimacy which existed between the writers and myself. It 
dIIows, j)recisely as I have preserved it, with the exception of 
le blots, for which it will be seen they apologized. 


An Account of the Journey to Plombieres. 

To the Inhabitants of Malmaison. 

The whole party left Malmaison in tears, which brought on such 
readful headaches that all the amiable persons were quite overcome 
y the idea of the journey. Madame Bonaparte, mere, supported the 
aigues of this memorable day with the greatest courage; but Madame 
onaparte, Consulesse, did not show any. The two young ladies who 
it in the dormeuse. Mademoiselle Hortense and Madame Lavallette, 
ere rival candidates for a bottle of Eau de Cologne; and every now and 
len the amiable M. Rapp made the carriage stop for the comfort of his 
)or little sick lieart, which overflowed with bile: in fine, he was obliged 
I take to bed on arriving at ilSpernay, while the rest of the amiable party 
ied to drown their sorrows in champagne. The second day was more 
trtunate on the score of health and spirits, but provisions were wanting^ 
id great were the sufferings of the stomach. The travellers lived on th<> 
3pe of a good supper at Toul; but despair was at its height when, oi> 
•riving there, they found only a wretched inn, and nothing in it. Wo 
,w some odd-looking folks there, which indemnified us a little for 
>inach dressed with lamp-oil, and red asparagus fried with curdled 
ilk. Who would not have been amused to see the Malmaison gour- 
.ands seated at a table so shockingly served ! 

Ill no record of history is there to be found a day passed in distress so 
•eadfiil as that on which we arrived^at Plombieres. On departing from 
oul we intended to breakfast at Nancy, for every stomach had been 
npty for two days; but the civil and military authorities came out to 
eet us, and prevented us from executing our plan. We continued our 
fute, wasting away, so that you might see us growing thinner every 
oinent. To complete our misfortune, the dormeuse, which seemed to 
ive taken a fancy to embark on the Moselle for Metz, barely escaped an 
^erturn. But at riombleres we have been well compensated for this 
ilucky journey, for on our arrival we were received with all kinds of 
joicings. The town was illuminated, the cannon fired, and the faces of 
indsoine women at all the windows give us reason to hope that we shall 
jar our absence from Malmaison with the less regret. 

With the exception of some anecdotes, which we reserve for chit-chat 
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on our return, you have here a 
the undersigned, hereby certify. 


correct account of our journey, which we, 

Josephine Bonaparte. 
Beauharnais-Lavallette. 
Horten SE Beauharnais. 
Eapp. 

Bonaparte, mere. 


The company ask pardon for the blots. 
21st Messidor. 


It is requested that the person who receives this journal will show it 
to all who take an interest in the fair travellers. 


Tliis journey to Plombieres was preceded by a scene which 
I should abstain from describing if I had not undertaken to 
relate the truth respecting the family of the First Consul. 
Two or three days before her departure Madame Bonaparte 
sent for me. I obeyed the summons, and found her in tears. 

What a man — what a man is that Lucien ! ” she exclaimed 
in accents of grief. ^Mf you knew, my friend, the shameful 
proposals he has dared to make to me! ^You are going to 
the waters,^ said he; ^you must get a child by some other 
person since you cannot have one by him.’ Imagine the 
indignation with which I received such advice. — ^Well,’ he 
continued, ^ if you do not wish it, or cannot help it, Bonaparte 
must get a child by another woman, and you must adopt it, 
for it is necessary to secure an hereditary successor. It is for 
your interest ; you must know that.’ — ^ What, sir 1 ’ I replied, 

^ do you imagine the nation will suffer a bastard to govern 
it ? Lucien ! Lucien ! you would ruin your brother ! This 
is dreadful! Wretched should I be, were any one to suppose' 
me capable of listening, without horror, to your infamous 
proposal ! Your ideas are poisonous ; your language horri- 
ble ! ’ — ^ Well, Madame,’ retorted he, ^all I can say to that is, 
that I am really sorry for you ! ’ ” 

The amiable Josephine was sobbing whilst she described 
this scene to me, and I was not insensible to the indignation 
which she felt. The truth is, that at that period Lucien, 
though constantly affecting to despise power for himself, was 
incessantly laboring to concentrate it in the hands of his 
brother; and he considered three things necessary to the 
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success of liis views, namely, liercditary succession, divorce, 
and the Imperial (loveriimentd 

Liicien laid a delightful liouse near Neuilly. Some days 
before the deplorable scene which 1 liave related he invittMl 
Bonaparte and all the inmates at Malmaison to witiuiss a 
tlieatrical representation. Alrslre was the piece performed. 
Elisa played Alzire, and Lucien, Zamore. The warmth of 
their declarations, the energetic expression of their gestar<*s, 
the too faithful nudity of costume, disgusted most of tin; 
spectators, and Bonaparte more than any other. Wlum tlie 
play was over he was quite indignant. ‘Mt is a scandal,” he 
said to me in an angry tone 5 “ 1 ought not to suffer such 
indecencies — I will give Lucien to umhu’stand that I will 
have no more of it.” When his brother had resumed his own 
dress, and came into the saloUj lie addr(\ssed him j)ubli(dy, 
and gave him to understand that lu*, must for the future, dc^sist 
from such rtjpresentations. When w(^ returmul to Malimiisou 
he again spoke of what had pass(‘d with dissatisfacd/ion. 
^^What!” said he, ^^when I am (mdi^avoring to :r(^stor(^ 
purity of nuinmu-s, my brotlun* a.nd sisLu* must muuls exhibit 
themselves upon the boards almost in a state of nudity I It 
is an insult ! ” ^ 

1 TliiK accoiuit of condnet wm'ujh (loiiUtful. bad Ix'iai ono 

of tho poi’KooH propow^d to ropla(M‘ Napoloon in caHC of any <liHaHt(!ir occur- 
riiip; at Manajjjiit. And in tin's app(«iranco of mudi a (diild, ho 

woidd ]iav(‘ Iku'ii actiiiji!; against his own intorcHt.H, and agaiuHt ih(‘ ambition 
\vhi<di all hi.s family f<dt, ; k<*(^ alao Krrvurs, tome ii. p. 117. Ho hiniHolf, 
speakin^i: of tla^ tina^ when ih<^ (kniHul wan ohMdod for a Icnn of ten yc^ai'H 
only, HayH, “ Tb<* (namtwal (•hoi<M*. of a HucroHHor to Napoloon had, foV my 
misfortiims drawn on m<^ tho att<*.ntion of <a^rtain p(diti(’al and it 

was that whi<di arumatod from mo my hrothor’H lunirt” (lung’H Aaro-n, tome 
ii. p, 2112). Tho poHition of tho hroiliorK of Napoloon at tluH tina^ may ho 
umier8too<l by a later speoch <»f JoKojjjh’H to Miot. (Napoh*on) Hhall n»> 

longer (baadvc! m<i, I am 8i<‘k of bin tyrtmny, ancl of Iuh vain promiHOH, ho 
often rc'.pcated and n<‘ver fidlilhal. I want all or nothing. Ltd. him haive 
me a private imlivitlual, or else^ otTca* imi a pOHt vlu'rk we. of poire r 

after Jiini" {Mijit de Melito, tome ii. p. 107). Lnehaj r(‘,jireB<mtH hiniHtdf as 
rather th<^ vi<'tim than tln^ enemy of doHojdjine. “ I might have regretted 
having uh (me, my tin* (dli/amess IhavnharnaiH, heieome my niHlcr-in-law, for it 
in on aecount <>f thin hatnal for im^ that .she had not th(‘ strength, or the wiS'” 
dom, or the. vvill to repre.ss the antipathy of her hnr.hand ha* me” (lung’s 
Laeieii, tom(^ ii. p. 2IS). IMh wif<s the PrineesH <h* (’anino, repreHents Hor 
teiiKe aaying to a third pornon that her mother, the ex-empreHH doHephimv 
had not (•(•a.s<Hl to r<‘gret tln^ fatality which had separaUal her from h(^r 
brother-in-law Lucien, and (hat hU<^ aeknowhulged she had made a mistaken 
in her polic.y (lung, tome n. p, 215). 

2 faieimi appoarH to have really acted well. See for details hlmaolf, in 
lung's Lucim, tome ii. p. 25(;. There is nrobablv some little jealousy in this 
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Lucien had a strong predilection for theatrical exhibitions, 
to which he attached great importance. The fact is, he 
declaimed in a superior style^ and might have competed 
with the best professional actors. It was said that the tur- 
ban of Orosmane, the costume of America, the Itoman toga, 
or the robe of the high priest of J erusalem, all beca.me him 
equally well; and I believe that this was the exact truth. 
Theatrical represeiitations were not confined to Neuilly. We 
had our theatre and our company of actors at Malinaison ; but 
there everything was conducted with the greatest decorum ; 
and now that I have got behind the scenes, I will not quit 
them until I have let the reader into the secrets of our drama. 

By the direction of the First Consul a very pretty little 
theatre was built at Malmaison. Our usual atitors were 
Eugene Beauharnais, Hortense, Madame hlurat, Lauriston, 
M. Didelot, one of the prefects of the Palace, some otlier 
individuals belonging to the First ConsuPs liousfdiohl and 
myself. Freed from the cares of government, w]d(‘h \v(» con- 
fined as much as possible to the Tuileries, we w(‘r(* a very 
happy colony at Malmaison; and, besides, we w(‘r(‘ young, 
and what is there to which youth does not add (iharms ? The 
pieces which the First Consul most liked to see us perform 
were, Le Barhier de Seville and JDeJiamee et jUffllrr. In Le, 
Earlier Lauriston played the ])art of Count Alinaviva; Ibu-- 
tense, Eosina; Eugene, Basil; Didelot, Figaro; I, Ihirtholo; 
and Isabey, TEveille. Our other stock ])iee(\s wt'ng /bvpV/.s- r/c 
Mariage, La Gageure, the Dejnt A'm.our ear ^ in whiedi I play(‘d 
the part of the valet; and JJIniprnmjda de Gampegne, in 
which I enacted the Baron, having for my ]ku*om\ss ilu? 
young and handsome Caroline Murat. 


account of Lucien’s rival troupe. Madame Junot (tome ii. p. lor») says, 
“Lucien acquitted liimsolf admirably, and declaimed to pfwf<‘(‘t ion. . . . riot 
so with Madame Baccioclii ” (Kli.sa). **II(*.r atUiiijjr wan irr«‘sistii»ly laiijxli- 
able. The First Consul found it .so, and far from tlyint? uito a ra'W, us M. 
de Bourrienne represents, ht‘ did ladbing but laujijli dtiring Iho uhitleplav 
whenever his sister appeared on the 8taj^<*, and ivlnm wo returned to the 
drawing-room he exclaimed, ‘ T think w<‘. have s<*en Ai'/,ire beautiful!y hane 
died.’’' Joseph Bonaparte, in meeting this attack, seeniH more roneenird 
for the credit of the actiim than for its deeeney- “Tlio dresseH were those (d 
the Theatre Franqais. They were no more iiid<*C(mt than those whitth tlu^ 
mte of France and Europe delighted in .seeing for many viutrs at this 
national spectacle ” {Erreurs. tome ii. p. 118 ). 
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Hortense’s acting was perfection, Caroline was middling, 
Eugene played very well, Lauriston was rather heavy, Dide- 
lot passable, and I may venture to assert, without vanity, 
that I was not quite the worst of the company. If we were 
not good actors it was not for want of good instruction and 
good advice. Talma and Michot came to direct us, and made 
us rehearse before them, sometimes all together and sometimes 
separately. How many lessons have I received from Michot 
whilst walking in the beautiful park of Malmaison ! And 
may I be excused for saying, that I now experience pleasure 
in looking back upon these trifles, which are matters of 
importance when one is young, and which contrasted so 
singularly with the great theatre on which we did not repre- 
sent fictitious characters ? We had, to adopt theatrical lan- 
guage, a good supply of property. Bonaparte presented each 
of us with a collection of dramas very well bound ; and, as 
the patron of the company, he provided us with rich and 
elegant dresses.^ 

Bonaparte took great pleasure in our performances. He 
liked to see plays acted by persons with whom he was 
familiar. Sometimes he complimented us on our exertions. 
Although I was as much amused with the thing as others, I 
was more than once obliged to remind him that my occupa- 
tions left me but little time to learn my parts. Then he 

1 While Boiirrienne, belonging to the Malmaison company, considered 
that the acting at Neuilly was indecent, Lucien, who refused to act at Mal- 
maison, naturally tliouj^ht the Malmaison troupe was dull. “ Hortense and 
(Caroline filled the principal parts. They were very commonplace. In 
this they followed the unfortunate Marie Antoinette and her companions. 
Louis X VI. not naturally polite, when seeing them act, had said that it was 
royally badly acted ” (see Madame Campan’s Life of Marie Antoinette^ tome 
i. p. 249). “ The First Consul said of his troupe that it was sovereignly 

badly acted. . . . Murat, Laimes, and even Caroline ranted. Elisa, who, 
having been educated at St. Cyr, spoke purely and without accent, refused 
to act. Junot acted well the drunken parts, and even th(‘, others he nnder- 
took. The rest were decidedly bad. Worse than had — ridiculous^’ (lung’s 
Ltifieii, tome ii. p. 25^). Rival actors are not fjiir critics. Let us hear 
iMn.dame Junot (tome ii. j). Ktl). “ Tfie cleverest of our company was M. de 
HoiiiritMine. He jdayexl the more dignified characters in real perfection, 
and his talent was the more pleasing as it was not the result of study, but of 
a p(U‘fect compreliension of Ins part.” And she goes on to say that even the 
b(‘st pi’ofessional actors might have learnt from him in some parts. The 
audi(‘nce was not a pleasant one to face. “It was the First Consul’s habit 
to invite forty persons to dinner, and a hundred and fifty for the evening, 
and consequently to hear, criticise, and banter us without mercy ” {Memoirs 
}f Duchesse dAhranteSt tome ii. p. 106). 
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would assume his coaxing manner and say, ^^Come, do not 
vex me ! You have such a memory ! You know that it 
amuses me. You see that these performances render Mal- 
maison gay and animated ; J osephine takes much pleasure in 
them. E-ise earlier in the morning. — In fact, I sleep too 
much ; is not that the case ? — Come, Bourrienne, do oblige 
me. You make me laugh so heartily ! Do not deprive me 
of this pleasure. I have not over much amusement, as you 
well kuow.^^ — Ah, truly ! I would not deprive you of any 
pleasure. I am delighted to be able to contribute to your 
amusement.^^ After a conversation of this sort I could not 
do less than set about studying my part. 

At this period, during summer, I had half the Sunday to 
myself. I was, however, obliged to devote a portion of this 
precious leisure to pleasing Bonaparte by studying a new part 
as a surprise for him. Occasionally, however, I passed the 
time at Kuel. I recollect that one day, when I had hurried 
there from Malmaison, I lost a beautiful watch made by 
Breguet. It was four o’clock in the afternoon, and the road 
was that day thronged with people. I made my loss publicly 
known by means of the crier of Euel. An hour after, as I 
was sitting down to table, a young lad belonging to the vil- 
lage brought me my watch. He had found it on the high 
road in a wheel rut. I was pleased with the probity of this 
young man, and rewarded both him and his father, who 
accompanied him. I related the circumstance the same even- 
ing to the Birst Consul, who was so struck with this instance 
of honesty that he directed me to procure information respect- 
ing the young man and his family. I learned that they were 
honest peasants. Bonaparte gave employment to three broth- 
ers of this family ; and, what was most difficult to ])ersnade 
him to, he exempted the young man wlio brouglvt me the 
watch from the conscription. 

When a fact of this nature reached Bonaparte’s ear it was 
seldom that he did not give the principal actor in it sojne 
proof of his satisfaction. Two qualities predoniinat(‘d in Ins 
character — kindness and impatience. Impatience, when he 
was under its influence, got the better of him : it was then 
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impossible for bim to control himself. I had a remarkable 
proof of it about this very period. 

Canova having arrived in Paris came to St. Cloud to model 
the figure of the First Consul^ of whom he was about to make 
a colossal statue. This great artist came ofteii^ in the hope 
of getting his model to stand in the proper attitude; but 
Bonaparte was so tired^ disgusted, and fretted by the process, 
that he very seldom put himself in the required attitude, and 
then only for a short time. Bonaparte notwithstanding had 
the highest regard for Canova. Whenever he was announced 
the First Consul sent me to keep him company until he was 
at leisure to give him a sitting ; but he would shrug up his 
shoulders and say, “ More modelling ! Good Heavens, how 
vexatious ! Cadova expressed great displeasure at not being 
able to study his model as he wished to do, and the little 
anxiety of Bonaparte on the subject damped the ardor of his 
imagination. Everybody agrees in saying that he has not 
succeeded in the work, and I have explained the reason. The 
Duke of Wellington afterwards possessed this colossal statue^ 
which was about twice his own height. 



CHAPTER X. 


1802. 


Bonaparte’s principle as to the change of Ministers — Foiiclie — His influ- 
ence with the First Consul — Foiic he’s dismissal — The dt^pailmeiits of 
Police and Justice, united under Ke.%mu‘.r— Madarm' Jhmaparte’H regret 
for the dismissal of Fouche — Family scenes — Madame. Louis Bona- 
parte’s pregnancy — False and infamous rej)orts to Joseplum', —Legiti- 
macy and a bastard —Rcnderer rcin’oaclKuI by rJos(‘phine ■ - Her visit to 
Ruel — Long conversation with her — Assertion at St. ileleiia respecting 
a great political fraud. 

It is a principle particularly ap})lical)le to absolutt^ govern- 
ments that a prince should change his ministers ;is sddom as 
possible, and never except upon, serious gn, >un(ls. Ih)nai>;irt(‘ 
acted on this principle when First Consul, and also wluni he 
became Emperor. He often allowed unjust ea.uses to intiu- 
ence him, but he never dismissed a Minister witlioni, cause; 
indeed, he more than once, without any reason, n‘tain(‘(l Min- 
isters longer than he ought to have dom‘. in t!u*. sitar.itions in 
which he had placed them. Ponapartets tmiaeity in this 
respect, in some instances, produced vi*ry op}>osite r(‘snlts 
For instance, it afforded M. (iaudin ^ time to (‘stu-blish a 
degree of order in the administration of I^’'imuna‘ which befori^ 
his time had never existed; and on tin*. otb(*r band, it» (‘inibbal 
M. Deeres to reduce the Ministry of Mariiu‘, to an unparallebMl 
state of confusion. 

B(ma])arte saw nothing in imm b\,it h(d]>s and obstacb^s. 
On the 18th Brumaire Fouche was a liel|). lln; Mrst Consul 
feared that he would become an obsiadt^ ; it wa.s ne(U'.ssa,ry. 
therefore, to think of dismissing liim. liomiparte’s most sin- 
cere friends had from the beginning Ixurn o])|)osi‘d to Foue.luVs 
haviner anv share in the (lovernimmt. P>ut their disinter- 
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ested advice produced no other result than their own disgrace, 
so influential a person had Fouche become. How could it be 
otherwise ? Fouche was identified with the K-epublic by the 
death of the King, for which he had voted ; with the Eeigu 
of Terror by his sanguinary missions to Lyons and Nevers ; 
with the Consulate by his real though perhaps exaggerated 
services j with Bonaparte by the charm with which he might 
be said to have fascinated him ; with Josephine by the emnity 
of the First ConsuFs brothers. Who would believe it ? 
Fouche ranked the enemies of the Ee volution amongst his 
warmest partisans. They overwhelmed him with eulogy, to 
the disparagement even of the Head of the State, because the 
cunning Minister, practising an interested indulgence, set 
himself up as the protector of individuals belonging to classes 
which, when he was pro-consul, he had attacked in the mass. 
Director of public opinion, and having in his hands the means 
at his pleasure of inspiring fear or of entangling by induce- 
ments, it was all in his favor that he had directed this opin- 
ion. The machinery he set in motion was so calculated that 
the police was rather the police of Fouche tlian that of the 
Minister of the G-eneral Police. Throughout Paris, and in- 
deed throughout all France, Fouche obtained credit for ex- 
traordinary ability ; and the popular opinion was correct in 
this respect, namely, that no man ever displayed such ability 
in making it be supposed that he really possessed talent. 
Fouche’s secret in this particular is the whole secret of the 
greater part of those persons who are called statesmen. 

Be this as it may, the First Consul did not behold with 
])leasure the factitious influence of which Fouche had pos- 
sessed himself. For some time past, to the repugnance which 
at bottom he had felt towards Fouche, were added other 
causes of discontent. In consequence of having been de- 
ceived by secret reports and correspondence Bonaparte began 
to shrug up his shoulders with an expression of regret when 
he received them, and said, “A¥ould you believe, Bourriejine, 
that I have been imposed on by these things ? All suidi 
denunciations are useless — scandalous. All the reports from 
prefects and the police, all the intercepted letters, are a 
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tissue of absurdities and lies. I desire to have no more of 
thein.’^ He said so, but he still received them. However, 
Fouche’s dismissal was resolved upon. I>ut though lionaparte 
wished to get rid of him, still, nndvv tlu* iidiiieneu of the 
charm, he dared not proce(Ml aga-inst him without the greatest 
caution. He first resolved upon the suppr<\ssioii of the ofllee 
of Minister of Police in order to disguis(‘ the motive for the 
removal of the M^inister. Ihe hiist Consul told houe-lic that 
this suppression, which he spoke of as being yet remote, was 
calculated more than anything else to give strength to the 
Government, since it would afford a proof of th(‘ s(‘eurity and 
internal trampullity of Fran(*e. ( )v<u‘pow(‘red by tli(‘ argu- 
ments with wliich Ponaparb^ supported his ])roposition, 
Fouche could urge no good reasons in opjiosition to it, hut 
contented hims(df with reeommending that, tin* (‘xe<aitiou of 
the design, whicdi was good in inbmtion, should, ]iowev(‘r, be 
postponed for two years. Ponaparti' ap)>i‘ared to listmi fa- 
vorably to Fouche’s reeommeudation, who, as avari<rious for 
money as Bonaparte of glory, eonsoied himself by thinking 
that for these two years tin* administration of tin* gaming- 
tables would still be for him a. Ihietolus ilowing with gold. 
For Fouche, already the })<)ss(*ssor of an immensi* fortune, 
always dreamed of imu'oasing it, thougli In* himself did not 
know how to enjoy it. \\uth liim t in* ambit. ion of (‘ularging 
the bounds of Ids estate of INmt.-Garn* was not h‘ss f(‘lt than 
with the First Consul the ambition of (‘xtiuiding the frontier 
of France. 

Hot only (lid the First Consul not like Muielie, hut it is 
perfectly true that at this tiim* tlm porn*e Wi'a.ri<*d ainl an- 
noyed him. Several tinn*s he told me he looked on it as 
dangerous, especvially for the poss<*ssor of power. In a, Gov- 
ernment without tlie li])(*rty oi' t he pr<‘ss he was quite right. 
The very services whieh the p(diee Imd rendiTed to t in* First 
Consul were of a natun* to alarm him, for wliO(*ver had con- 
spired against the Directory in faviu* td* the CiUisniate miglit 
also conspire against the <\insulati* in fav(»r <»r any otln‘r 
Government. It is m‘e(lies.s to .say that I only allmh* to the 
political police, and not to the municipal police, whi<di is iudis- 
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ensable for large towns, and which has the honorable mission 
f watching over the health and safety of the citizens. 

Fouche, as has been stated, had been Minister of Police 
Liice the 18th Bruinaire. Everybody who was acquainted 
dth the First ConsuFs character was unable to exidain the 
scendency which he had suhered Fouche to acquire over 
ini, and of which Bonaparte himself was really impatient, 
[e saw in Fouche a centre around which all the interests of 
le Eevolution concentrated themselves, and at this he felt 
idignant; but, subject to a species of magnetism, he could 
ot break the charm which inthralled him. When he spoke 
f Fouche in his absence his language was warm, bitter, and 
ostile. When Fouche was present, Bonaparte’s tone was 
3ftened, unless some public scene was to be acted like that 
hich occurred after the attempt of the 3d I^ivose. 

The suppression of the Ministry of Police being deter- 
lined on, Bonaparte did not choose to delay the execution of 
is design, as he had pretended to think necessary. On the 
i^ening of the 12th of September we went to Mortfontaine. 
7e passed the next day, which was Monday, at that place, 
ad it was there, far removed from Fouche, and urged by the 
)mbined persuasions of Joseph and Lucien, that the First 
onsul signed the decree of suppression. The next morning 
e returned to Paris. Fouche came to Malmaison, where we 
ere, in the regular execution of his duties. The First Con- 
,il transacted business with him as usual without daring to 
dl him of his dismissal, and afterwards sent Gambaceres to 
iform him of it. After this act, respecting which he hesi- 
ited so long, Bonaparte still endeavored to modify his rigor, 
[aving appointed Fouche a Senator, he said in the letter 
liicli lie wrote to tlie Senate to notify the appointment : — 
Fouche, as Minister of FoUce, in times of difficulty, has hy 
is talent, his activity, and his aMaehmsnt to the Government 
on.e all that clrcumstamees required of him. Placed in the 
}so7n of the Senate, if events should again call for a Minister 
^ Police the Government cannot find one more worthy of its 
mfidenceJ^ 

From this moment the departments of Justice and Police 
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unitrd \v«*r(* to tin* IkiiuLs of Regiiierd I>oiiaparte’s 

aversion for Foiicht* sirangtdy blinded him with respect to 
the capabilities of his su(M‘,essor. Px^sides, how could the 
administration of jnstic(% whicli rests on fixed, rigid, and 
uiudianginible bases, proiweil hand in liand with another ad- 
nd nislration plaet*d on tlu* (piicksand of instantaneous decis- 
ions, and surnmnded l)y stratagems and deceptions? Justice 
should nev(‘r have anything to do with se(*,ret police, unless it 
br* to condemn it.“ What could be expected from Ivegiiier, 
chargcal as he was with iiuiompatilde functions ? What, 
under sucli circunistanc'es, co\ild 1kiv(‘ been expected even 
from a nnul gifted with great talents? Such was the exact 
liistory fd Fomdn's disgraixx Xo person was more afflicted 
at it than Madann* l>onaj»art(\ who only learned the news 
wlien it was annoumaul to the* public. Josephine, on all occa- 
si(>ns, defended Fon(*he against lu*r husband’s sallies. She 
heli(‘V(*d that ht* was the only one of his Ministers who told 
him the truth. Sin* laid such a high opinion of the way in 
whieh Fonclie manag<*d tin* poliet* tlnit tln^ first time I was 
alom* with her aft<‘r our relnrn from Mortfontaine she said to 
nn*, “ .My liear Fourrienm*, speak opc*nly to me; will .Napoleon 
know all abrmt the plots from the j)oli(U* of Moncey, Duroc, 
Jiun*t, ami <d‘ I)av<tu8t? \'ou know lM*tt(‘r than 1 do that 
these ar«‘ only wndclied spies. Has not Sava.ry also eventu- 
ally got his policf*? How all this alarms me. T}u‘y take 
away all my supports, and surro\md nm only with enemies.” 

■*‘'ro justify yftnr regn‘{s we siumld b(* sure that Fouche 
Ins m‘viu- been in agreement with faie.iim in favor of the 
divon*e.'’^ - ‘Mdi I do not ht^lieve that. Bonaparte does not 
like him, and In* wouhl have bet‘n e(*rta,in to tell me of it 

1 . halve an<l Minister of ,Tns- 

tii'o fi'Mjn tM Nn\rtni»er, IHia; tlie Ministry of Polic** wns adjoined from 
iwri Ut rwH. wIn n if was uvnin ; Due d<* Massa, ISOS; President 

<»f fin* horns L»*iosl.Ujf, IHia to IHII. .At thin norioil the SenaiorH we.ro 
niiatde to hold any active ottiee, ho that on unnointun-nt a Senator wus said 
to “ ahfiorhed.*’ 

M, Ahriah Miitisier of Jtistiee, was naUm} to the Senate at the same 
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hen I spoke favorably to him of Fouche. You will see that 
is brothers Avill^nd by bringing him into their plan/^ 

I have already spoken of Josephine’s troubles^ and of the 
ad conduct of Joseph, but more particularly of Liicien, 
) wards her ; I will therefore describe here, as connected 
ith the disgrace of Fouch^ whom Madaine Bonaparte 
igretted as a support, some scenes which occurred about 
lis period at Malmaison. Having been the confidant of both 
arties, and an involuntary actor in those scenes, now that 
venty-seven years have passed since they occurred what 
Lotive can induce me to disguise the truth in any respect ? 
Madame Louis Bonaparte was enceinte. Josephine, al- 
lough she tenderly loved her children, did not seem to 
3hold the approaching event which the situation of her 
aughter indicated with the interest natural to the heart of a 
Lother. She had long been aware of the calumnious reports 
rculated respecting the supposed connection between Hor- 
5nse and the First Consul, and that base accusation cost her 
lany tears. Poor Josephine paid dearly for the splendor of 
sr station ! As I knew how devoid of foundation these 
:rocious reports were, I endeavored to console her by telling 
ar what was true, that I was exerting all my efforts to 
nnonstrate their infamy and falsehood. Bonaparte, how- 
ler, dazzled by the affection which was manifested towards 
im from all quarters, aggravated the sorrow of his wife by a 
lly vanity. He endeavored to persuade her that these reports 
ul their origin only in the wish of the public that he should 
ive a cliild, so , that these seeming consolations offered by 
ilf-love to Josephine’s grief gave force to existing conjugal 
arms, and the fear of divorce returned with all its horrors, 
iider the foolish illusion of his vanity Bonaparte imagined 
lat France was desirous of being governed even by a bastard 
supposed to be a child of his, — a singular mode truly of 
amding a new legitimacy ! 

Josephine, whose susceptibility appeals to me even now 
:cusal)le, well knew my sentiments on the subject of Bona- 
irte’s founding a dynasty, and she had not forgotten my 
induct when two years before the question had been agitated 
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on the occasion of Louis XVIIT/s letters to the First Consul, 
I remember that one day, after the publication of the parallel 
of Caesar, Cromwell, and Bonaparte, Josephine having entered 
our cabinet without being announced, which she sometimes 
did when from the good humor exhibited at breakfast she 
reckoned upon its continuance, approached Bonaparte softly, 
seated herself on his knee, passed her hand gently through 
his hair and over his face, and thinking the moment favorable, 
said to him in a burst of tenderness, I entreat of you, Bona- 
parte, do not make yourself a King! It is that wretch 
Lucien who urges you to it. Do not listen to him I Bona- 
parte replied, without anger, and even smiling as he pro- 
nounced the last words, You are mad, my poor Josephine. 
It is your old dowagers of the Faubourg St. Germain, your 
Kochefoucaulds, who tell you all these fables 1 . . . Come 
now, you interrupt me — leave me alone.” What Bonaparte 
said that day good-naturedly to his wife, I have often heard 
him declare seriously. I have been present at five or six 
altercations on the subject. That there existed, too, an 
enmity connected with this question between the family of 
Beauharnais and the family of Bonaparte cannot be denied. 

Fouche, as I have stated, was in the interest of Josephine, 
and Lucien was the most bitter of hej: enemies. One day 
Boederer inveighed with so much violence against Fouche in 
the presence of Madame Bonaparte that she replied with 
extreme warmth, “ The real enemies of Bonaparte are those 
who feed him with notions of hereditary descent, of a dynasty, 
of divorce, and of marriage I ” Josephine could not check 
this exclamation, as she knew that Boederer encouraged those 
ideas, which he spread abroad by Lucien’s direction. I recol- 
lect one day when she had been to see us at our little house 
at Fuel : as I walked with her along the liigh road to her 
carriage, which she had sent forward, I acknowledged too 
unreservedly my fears on account of the ambition of Bona- 
parte, and of the perfidious advice of his brotliers. Ma- 
dame,” said I, “if we cannot succeed in dissuading the General 
from making himself a King, I dread the future for his sake. 
If ever he re-establishes royalty he will in all probability 
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labor for the Bourbons, and enable them one day to re-ascend 
the throne which he shall erect. No one, doubtless, without 
passing for a fool, can pretend to say with certainty what 
series of chances and events such a proceeding will produce ; 
but common sense alone is sufficient to convince any one that 
unfavorable chances must long be dreaded. The ancient sys- 
tem being re-established, the occupation of the throne will 
then be only a family question, and not a question of govern- 
ment between liberty and despotic power. Why should not 
France, if it ceases to be free, prefer the race of her ancient 
kings? You surely know it. You had not been married 
two years when, on returning from Italy, your husband told 
me that he aspired to royalty. Now he is Consul for life. 
Would he but resolve to stop there ! He already possesses 
everything but an empty title. No sovereign in Europe has 
so much power as he has. I am sorry for it, Madame, but I 
really believe that, in spite of yourself, you will be made 
Queen or Empress.^’ 

Madame Bonaparte had allowed me to speak without inter- 
ruption, but when I pronounced the words Queen and Empress 
she exclaimed, My God ! Bourrienne, such ambition is far 
from my thoughts. That I may always continue the wife of 
the First Consul is all I desire. Say to him all that you have 
said to me. Try and j)revent him from making himself 
King,’’ — Madame,” I replied, times are greatly altered. 
The wisest men, the strongest minds, have resolutely and 
courageously opposed his tendency to the hereditary system. 
But advice is now useless. He would not listen to me. In 
all discussions on the subject he adheres inflexibly to the view 
he has taken. If he be seriously opposed his anger knows no 
bouufls ; his language is harsh and abrupt, his tone imperious, 
and his authority bears down all before him.” — “Yet, Bourri- 
enne, he has so much confidence in you that if you should try 

once moil3 ” — “ M adame, I assure you he will not listen 

to me. Besides, whnt coxdd I add to the remarks I made upon 
his receiving the letters of Louis XVIII., when I fearlessly 
represented, to him that being without children he would 
have no one to whom to bequeath the throne — that, doubt- 
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]ess, from the opinion which he entertained of his brothers, 
he could not desire to erect it for them ? ’’ Here Josephine 
again interrupted me by exclaiming, ''My kind friend, when 
you spoke of children did he say anything to you? Did 
he talk of a divorce ? ’’ — ^^Hot a word, Madame, I assure 
you.^’ — "If they do not urge him to it, 1 do not believe he 
will resolve to do such a thing. You know how he likes 
Eugene, and Eugene behaves so well to him. How different 
is Lucien. It is that wretch Lucien, to whom Bonaparte 
listens too much, and of whom, however, he always speaks ill 
to me.^^ — " I do not know, Madame, what Lucien says to his 
brother except when he chooses to tell me, because Lucien 
always • avoids having a witness of his interviews with your 
husband, but I can assure you that for two years I have not 
heard the word 'divorce’ from the Generaks mouth.” — "I 
always reckon on you, my dear Bourrienne, to turn him away 
from it, as you did at that time.” — " I do not believe he is 
thinking of it, but if it recurs to him, consider, Madame, that 
it will be now from very different motives. He is now en- 
tirely given up to the interests of his policy and his ambition, 
which dominate every other feeling in him. There will not 
now be any question of scandal, or of a trial before a court, 
but of an act of authority which complaisant laws will justify 
and which the Church perhaps will sanction.” — " That’s true. 
You are right. Good God ! how unhappy I am.” ^ 

Such was the nature of one of the conversations I had with 
Madame Bonaparte on a subject to which she often recurred. 
It may not perhaps be uninteresting to endeavor to compare 
with this what hTapoleon said at St. Helena, speaking of his 
first wife. According to the Memorial Napoleon there stated 
that when Josephine was at last constrained to renounce all 

1 When Bourrienne complains of not knowing? what passed hetween 
Lucien and Napoleon, we can turn to Lucien ’s account of Bourrienne, 
apparently about tins very time. “ After a stormy interview with Napo- 
leon,” says Lucien, “ I at once went into the cabinet where Bourrienne was 
working, and found that unbearable busybody of a secretary, whose star had 
already paled more than once, wliicli made him more prying than over, quite 
upset by the time the h^irst Consul had taken to come out of his hath. He 
must, or at least might, have heard some noise, for enough had been made. 
Seeing that he wanted to know the cause from me, I took up a newspaper to 
avoid being bored by his conversation ” (lung’s Lucien, tome ii. p. 156 ). 
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hope of having a child, she often let fall allusions to a great 
political fraud, and at length openly proposed it to him. I 
make no doubt Bonaparte made use of words to this effect, 
but I do not believe the assertion. I recollect one day that 
Bonaparte, on entering our cabinet, where I was already 
seated, exclaimed in a transport of joy impossible for me to 
describe, ^^Well, Bourrienne, my wife is at last enceinte I 
sincerely congratulated him, more, I own, out of courtesy than 
from any hope of seeing him made a father by Josephine, for 
I well remembered that Corvisart, who had given medicines 
to Madame Bonaparte, had nevertheless assured me that he 
expected no result from them. Medicine was really the only 
political fraud to which Josephine had recourse ; and in her 
situation what other woman would not have done as much ? 
Here, then, the husband and the wife are in contradiction, 
which is nothing uncommon. But on which side is truth ? 
I have no hesitation in referring it to Josephine. There is 
indeed an immense difference between the statements of a 
woman intrusting her fears and her hopes to the sole confi- 
dant of her family secrets, and the tardy declaration of a man 
who, after seeing the vast edifice of his ambition levelled with 
the dust, is only anxious, in his compulsory retreat, to pre- 
serve intact and spotless the other great edifice of his glory. 
Bonaparte should have recollected that Caesar did not like the 
idea of his wife being even suspected. 
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Citizen Fescli created Cardinal Fesch — Arts and industry — Exhibition in 
the Louvre — Aspect of Paris in 1802 — The Medicean Venus and the 
Velletrian Pallas — Signs of general prosperity — Rise of the funds — 
•Irresponsible Ministers — The Bourbons — The military Government — 
Annoying familiarity of Lannes — Plan laid for his disgrace — Indigna- 
tion of Lannes — Plis embassy to Portugal — The delayed despatch — 
Bonaparte’s rage — I resign my situation — Luroc — I breakfast with 
Bonaparte — Duroc’s intercession —Temporary reconciliation. 

Citizen Fesch, who, when we were forced to stop at Ajaccio 
on our return from Egypt, discounted at rather a high rate the 
General-in-Chiefs Egyptian sequins, became again the Abbe 
Fesch, as soon as Bonaparte by his consular authority re- 
erected the altars which the devolution had overthrown. On 
the 15th of August, 1802, he was consecrated Bishop, and the 
following year received the CardinaBs hat. Thus Bonaparte 
took advantage of one of the members of his family being in 
orders to elevate him to the highest dignities of the Church. 
He afterwards gave Cardinal Fesch the Archbishopric of 
Lyons, of which place he was long the titular.^ 

1 Like Cambaceres, the Cardinal was a bit of a (ioiirm.ot, and on one occa- 
sion had invited a large party of clerical magnates to dinner. “ Py a coin- 
cidence two turbots of singular beauty ari-ived as jn-escnts to liis EmiiunKto 
on the very morning of the feast. To serve both would Imve appeared ridicu- 
lous, but the Cardinal was most anxious to have the credit of both. lie im- 
parted liis embarrassment to his c/ic/. ‘Be of good fjiitli, your Ennnene(‘.,’ 
was the reply, ‘ both shall appear and enjoy the reception so justly their 
due.’ The dinner was served: oneoi the turbots roli(^ved the soup, jjelight 
wa,s on every face— it was the moment of the epronvctle The 

waitre d^iotel advances ; two attendants raise the turbot and carry him off 
to cut him up ; but one of them loses his equilibrium; the attendants and 
the turbot roll together on the door. At tliis sad sight the assenililcd Car- 
dinals became as pale as deatli, and a solemn sileiie.e' reigned in the aonchwa 
— it was the moment of the ^pronvotte ne.pativp.; but tlie wait.re d^hotd sud- 
denly turns to one of the attendants, ‘Bring another turbot ’ said he. with 
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The First Consul prided himself a good deal on his triumph, 
at least in appearance, over the scruples which the persons who 
surrounded him had manifested against the re-establishment 
of worship. He read with much self-satisfaction the reports 
made to him, in which it was stated that the churches were 
well frequented. Indeed, throughout the year 1802, all his 
attention was directed to the reformation of manners, which 
had become more dissolute under the Directory than even 
during the Reign of Terror. 

In his march of usurpation the First Consul let slip no 
opportunity of endeavoring to obtain at the same time the 
admiration of the multitude and the approbation of judicious 
men. He was very fond of the arts, and was sensible that the 
promotion of industry ought to be the peculiar care of the 
head of the Government. It must, however, at the same time 
be owned that he rendered the influence of his protection null 
and void by the continual violations he committed on that 
liberty which is the animating principle of all improvement. 

During the supplementary days of the year X., that is to 
say, about the beginning of the autumn of 1802, there was 
held at the Louvre an exhibition of the products of industry. 
The First Consul visited the exhibition, and as even at that 
period he had begun to attribute every good result to himself, 
he seemed proud of the high degree of perfection the manu- 
facturing arts had attained in France. He was, above all, 
delighted with the admiration this exhibition excited among 
the numerous foreigners who resorted to Paris during the 
peace.^ 

In fact, throughout the year 1802 the capital presented an 
interesting and animating si:)ectacle. The appetite for luxury 
and pleasure had insinuated itself into manners which were 
no longer republican, and the vast number of Russians and 

1 See in Chapial his account of his coiulucting Fox and Lord Cornwallis 
over this exhibition. Fox rtanarked on tlie absence of articles of common 
use, as compared witli what he would have seen in En^dand. Chaptal was 
atrnck with the remark, but, ho says, eventually i^ot a cutler ;uid a watch- 
maker to produce, from the hack of their stalls', j;oods which Fox bought, 
and, surprised at their low price and good quality, acknowledged that ho had 
a very different opinion of French industries from what he had expressed 
before (Chaptal, J)e ITndustrie Ercmcaise, Paris, Renouard, 1819, tome h. 
p. 92). 



English who drove about everywhere with brilliant equi2:)ageG 
contributed not a little to this metamorphosis. All Paris 
flocked to the Carrousel on review days, and regarded with 
eyes of delight the unusual sight of rich foreign liveries and 
emblazoned carriages. The parties at the Tuileries were 
brilliant and numerous, and nothing was wanting but the 
name of levees. Count Markoff, who succeeded M. de Kalit- 
scheff as Eussian ambassador ; the Marquis de Lucchesini, the 
Prussian ambassador ; and Lord Whitworth, the Minister 
from England, made numerous presentations of their country- 
men to the Eirst Consul, who was well pleased that the Court 
he was forming should have examples set by foreign courtiers. 
Kever since the meeting of the States-General had the theatres 
been so frequented, or so magnificent ; and never since 
that period had Paris presented so cheering an aspect. The 
Eirst Consul, on his part, spared no exertion to render the 
capital more and more worthy the admiration of foreigners. 
The statue of the Venus de Medicis, which had been robbed 
from the gallery of the Grand Duke of Tuscany, now dec- 
orated the gallery of the Louvre, and near it was placed that 
of the Velletrian Pallas, a more legitimate acquisition, since it 
was the result of the researches of some Erench engineers at 
Yelletri. Everywhere an air of prosperity was perceptible, 
and Bonaparte proudly put in his claim to be regarded as 
the author of it all. With what heartfelt satisfaction did 
he likewise cast his eye upon what he called the grand 
thermometer of opinion, the price of the funds ! Eor if he 
saw them doubled in value in consequence of the revolution 
of the 18th Brumaire, rising as they did at that period from 
seven to sixteen francs, this value was even more than 
tripled after the vote of Consulship for life and the Senatus- 
consulte of the 4th of August, when they rose to fifty-two 
francs. 

While Paris presented so satisfactory an aspect the depart- 
ments were in a state of perfect tranquillity, and foreign 
affairs had every appearance of security. The Court of the 
Vatican, which since the Concordat may be said to have 
become devoted to the Eirst Consul, gave, under all circum- 
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stances, examples of submission to the wishes of I'rance. 
The Vatican was the first Court which recognized the erec- 
tion of Tuscany into the Kingdom of Etruria, and the for- 
mation of the Helvetic, Cisalpine, and Batavian Kepublics. 
Prussia soon followed the example of the Pope, which was 
successively imitated by the other powers of Europe. 

The whole of these new states, realms, or republics were 
under the immediate influence of Erance. The Isle of Elba, 
which Napoleon’s first abdication afterwards rendered so 
famous, and Piedmont, divided into six departments, were 
also united to Prance, still called a Eepublic. Everything 
Qow seemed to concur in securing his accession to absolute 
power. We were now at peace with all the world, and every 
circumstance tended to place in the hands of the First Consul 
that absolute power which indeed was the only kind of gov- 
ernment he was capable of forming any conception of. In- 
deed, one of the characteristic signs of Napoleon’s government, 
even under the Consular system, left no doubt as to his real 
Intentions. Had he wished to found a free Government it is 
evident that he would have made the Ministers responsible to 
:he country, whereas he took care that there should be no 
L'esponsibility but to himself. He viewed them, in fact, in 
]he light of instruments which he might break as he pleased. 
[ found this single index sufficient to disclose all his future 
designs. In order to make ‘the irresponsibility of his Minis- 
ters to the public perfectly clear, he had all the acts of his 
Government signed merely by M. Maret, Secretary of State, 
riius the Consulship for life was nothing but an Empire in 
iisguise, the usufruct of which could not long satisfy the 
L^irst Consul’s ambition. His brothers influenced him, and it 
vas resolved to found a new dynasty. 

It was not in the interior of France that difficulties were 
ikely first to arise on lk)na])arte’s carrying his designs into 
dfeet, but there was some reason to apprehend that foreign 
)owers, after recognizing and treating with the Consular Gov- 
jrnment, might display a different feeling, and entertain 
;cruples with regard to a Government which had resumed 
ts monarchical form. The question regarding the Bourbons 
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was iti some measure kept in the background as long as 
France remained a Bepublic, but the re-establishment of the 
throne naturally called to recollection the family which had 
occupied it for so many ages. Bonaparte fully felt the deli- 
cacy of his position^ but he knew how to face obstacles, and 
had been accustomed to overcoine them. He, however, always 
proceeded cautiously, as when obstacles induced him to defer 
the period of the Consulship for life. 

Bonaparte labored to establish in France not only an abso- 
lute government, but, what is still worse, a military one.^ 
He considered a decree signed by his hand possessed of a 
magic virtue capable of transforming his generals into able 
diplomatists, and so he sent them on embassies, as if to show 
the Sovereigns to whom they were accredited that he soon 
meant to take their thrones by assault. The appointment of 
Lannes to the Court of Lisbon originated from causes which 
probably will be read with some interest, since they serve to 
place Bonaparte’s character in its true light, and to point out, 
at the same time, the means he disdained not to resort to, if 
he wished to banish his most faithful friends when their 
presence was no longer agreeable to him. 

Bonaparte had ceased to address Lannes in the second per- 
son singular ; but that general continued the familiarity of 
thee and thou in speaking to Hapoleon. It is hardly possible 
to conceive how much this annoyed the First Consul. Aware 
of the unceremonious candor of his old comrade, whose daring 
spirit he knew would prompt him to go as great lengths in 
civil affairs as on the field of battle, Bonaparte on the great 
occasion of the 18th Brumaire, fearing his reproaches, had 

1 This must not he talcen too literally. ** Except in the very rare cases of 
revolt, tliere was no instance under the Imperial Government in wliich tlie 
military chiefs commanded any hut soldiers. . . . The new administrative 
organization had taken away from the governors of towns and of provinces 
the higher police, with which they were invested under the ancien T^tjime.. 
Napoleon, when lie re-estahlished the general officers in their honorary 
rights, did not restore this power to them. Where a prefet arbitrarily 
decided on the interests, and even on the liberty of tlie moat prominent 
citizens, the general, although covered with marks of the sovereign’s ap- 
proval, could "not have had the humblest culprit arrested. In conflicts, fre- 
quent enough, between the military and the civil autliority decision was 
almost always given in favor of the last” (Eoy, J/fsf. de Ui PMnsule, tome 
i. p. 81), See, however, Puymaicfre^ p. 136, for the attention paid to military 
rank in the ballrooms. 
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given him the eoiiunaml of Ihiris in order to insure liis 
absence from St. Cloud. After tluit time, notwitlistanding 
the continually growing greatness of the; First Consul, which, 
as it irun’eased, daily exacted more and more d(‘f(‘renee, 
Lannes still preserved his fretalom of s[>e(‘(di, a,nd wa.s the, 
only one who dared to tnait P>onapart(^ a,s a (*-omrad(‘, and t(‘Il 
him the truth without ceremony. This wa.s enough to d(h.er- 
mine Napoleon to rid liimself of the presence of Lanues. liut 
under what pretext was the absence of the eompun-or of 
Montebello to be procured ? It was necessa,ry to conjuia^. up 
an excuse; and in the truly diabolical macdiination resortml t<,) 
for that purpose, l>ona})a,rte brought into play that crafty dis- 
position for which he was so remarkable. 

Lannes, who never looked forward to the morrow, was as 
careless of his money as of his blood. Poor ofliccu's and sol- 
diers partook largely of his lilxn-ality. Thus he liad no for- 
tune, but plenty of debts. Wlieu h(‘. wantml mom^y, and this 
was not seldom, ho used to come, as if it werci a, m(‘r(‘, matter 
of course, to ask it of the First Consul, who, I must (n)nf(‘ss, 
never refused him. Ponaparte, tliough he wrdl kmnv tlu^ 
generaPs circumstances, said to him on(‘. day, “ My friimd, 
you should attemd a litth^ more* to app<‘aramu‘,s. You must 
have your establisliment suitabh' to your ra,nk. ''Iduire is th(^ 
Hotel dc Noailles — Avhy don’t you t.ak(‘, it and furnish it in 
pr()p<‘r style?” Lannes, wh()S(‘ own ca.n<lor pnwcmbMl him 
from sus])(!(!ting tlu*, a-rtful (h^signs of otlnu’s, followcMl th(^ 
advice of the First Consul. Tlu^ Hbi.id d(‘. Koa-illes wa.s tak(U) 
and sup(U‘bly fitted up. Odiot supplied a, scrvict* of plati* 
valiKul at 200,000 francs. 

General Lannes ha-ving tlms e.on formed to the wisli(‘S of 
Ponaparte came to him a.nd re([U(‘st(Ml 400, 000 fram'.s, the 
iniount of the exp(ms(‘s imnirred, a.s it W(‘n% by his orden*. 

Put,” said th(^ First Consul, I ha.V(* no money.” You 
[iav(‘ no momy ! What tlu*. devil a,m I to do, tlnm ? ” — But 
is thcu-(‘ none in th(‘, Guards’ eh(‘st ? Takt^ wlia.t yon rt^(piire, 
uul we will S(dith‘. it h(ua*aftt*r.” 

Mistrusting nothing, La,nn(‘s went to tlu^ tr(*asnr(‘r of tint 
aiiards, who made some ubjendions at first to the advama* 
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required; but who soon yielded On learning that the demand 
was made with the consent of the First Consul. 

Within twenty-four hours after Lannes had obtained the 
400;000 francs the treasurer received from the head com- 
missary an order to balance his accounts. The receipt for 
the 400; 000 francs advanced to Lannes, was not acknowledged 
as a voucher. In vain the treasurer alleged the authority of 
the First Consul for the transaction. Napoleon’s memory 
had suddenly failed him ; he had entirely forgotten all about 
it. In a word; it was incumbent on Lannes to refund the 
400,000 francs to the Guards’ chest ; and, as I have already 
said; he had no property on earth, but debts in abundance. 
He repaired to General Lefebvre, who loved him as his son, 
and to him he related all that had passed. Simpleton,” said 
Lefebvre, “ why did you not come to me ? Why did you go 

and get into debt with that ? Well, here are the 400,000 

francs, take them to him, and let him go to the devil.” 

Lannes hastened to the First Consul. What ! ” he ex- 
claimed, is it possible you can be guilty of such baseness as 
this ? To treat me in such a manner ! To lay such a foul snare 
for me after all that I have done for you; after all the 
blood I have shed to promote your ambition ! Is this the 
recompense you had in store for me ? You forget the 13th 
Vendemiaire, to the success of which I contributed more than 
you ! You forget Millesimo : I was colonel before you ! For 
whom did I fight at Bassano ? You were witness of what I 
did at Lodi and at Governolo, where I was wounded ; and yet 
you play me such a trick as this ! But for me, Paris would 
have revolted on the 18th Brumaire. But for me, you would 
have lost the battle of Marengo. I alone, yes, I alone, passed 
the Po, at Montebello, with my whole division. You gave 
credit of that to Berthier, who was not there ; and this is my 
reward — humiliation. This cannot, this shall not be. I will 

” Bonaparte, pale with anger, listened without stirring, 

and Lannes was on the point of challenging him when Junot, 
who heard the uproar, hastily entered. The unexpected 
presence of this general somewhat re-assured the First Consul, 
and at the same time calmed, in some degree, the fury of 
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Laimes. said Bonaparte, to Lisbon. Yon will 

get money there ; and when you return you will not want any 
one to pay your debts for you.'" ''riiiis was Bonaj)art(^’s object 
gained. Lannes set out for Lisbon, and nt^ve.r afterwards 
annoyed the hirst Consul by his familia,rities, for on his niturn 
he ceased to address him with thre a,nd tLoiiA 

Having described I>onapart<‘.’s ilhtn^a-tnuuit of Ljinnes 1 
may here subjoin a statennuit of the <*.ireiunstan(*,e.s whidi led 
to a rupture lietweim the First Consul and me. So many fais(‘. 
stories have b(am eirc.uhited on tln^ subjc*e,t that I am anxious 
to relate the facts as tb(‘y n^ally W(U'(‘. 

Nine months ha.d now j)ass(Ml sim'.e I had tendered my 
resignation to the First Consul. The busint^ss of my ofiic.(‘, 
had l)e(*.ome too gr(‘a.t for ni(‘., a.nd my luuilth was so nuudi 

1 Joseph Tionaparte assorts thnt LaiiiH'S lun'or did address Nat>ol(*ou in 
this familiar styhi, hut says nothiiiji; in <^oiitra<li(d.i<»n of the extraordinary 
story here rc.latiid. We liuvo h(‘;ir<l nourrieiiines stateiinmts (‘onliruuMl by 
several uiij)n‘judi(;‘*d <ionl.(un|M>ra.ri«‘s, jind (■ivoryhody kiH>ws that poor 
Laninas was smit jis a sort, of (‘.xih* to Lisbon. — Editor of (hr IS.'MJ rdUlom, 

Tliis (^Ki)hination of Lannes b(‘iu}jr .sent, to I/isbon s(‘onis v<!!ry far-fotelnsl. 
Napoloon had r(‘.iuli(M’ and easier nu'ans of d<‘alint^ with a prciHumptaums 
general. M(*,n<n'al, allowing’ the; wish to ge.t rid of the familiarity of Lamnw, 
gives a inoni likidy story; that Laniu's, belieiving Napoleon to hav<*i nroniisetl 
to pay for the fnrnituia^ of his houst', trietl to tmfiiiaa*! payment by talking th(» 
nioiuy from tlni eh(\st, of I bo. (Jnards. Napoloon was t h(' most unlikely man 
in the world to advise any tamp(‘ring with easli. vSee bis extraordinary and 
almost i)(?danti(; insistane,«‘ on adlnaaMUM* to tb<^ r<‘gula.r form for the issue, of 
casli in Ih’injiKd, tonn^ i. p. bit : “ Wlnm I sign a. payment onUu* I lend this 
key (of llni treasury), ami it. may h<‘ legally used ; htit when I have not lent 
it, there is no other way of getting into tlie treasury hut, by breaking open 
the doors.” Lompan^ SltnUtnir ,J mud , toim^ ii. p. IHl, where slu^ denies the 
familiarity of Laninas; s(‘<» also tonl<^ iii. p. ‘Jib, alleging that. I^annes t.ook or 
was ready to take tin* tn^asuri^ of the eatlnalral of Sarragossa. In t.he <aiHe 
in (iui‘stion she. only says that Lann(^s was not resally so much to Ix^ hlameil 
as was repi’esented. In a pnwious note, wts hav<» shown how MasH<*na was 
dealt with when he ha,«l appropriated money in Italy, hut, we may allude 
again to the Huhjix’t for tin* sakes of introducing a letlcsr of Napohxm’H which 
has an emphatic Ixxiring as to th«^ slrii’tiiess In^ inaiuta.in<‘d in xnomy 
matters. 

“My Bnorniui - I hav<* re<*.eived your l(‘tt<w of t.ln‘27tli <»f Mandi 
I ha,ve an ae(‘urate statement of the: sums whi<‘h M(asse‘na), H , the pay- 

maste.r, and tin*, othesr otli<*(‘rs ha.ve rec(‘iv<*d. I have dismisHed S - wlio 

was at tlni Imtlom of this disgra<*ernl Imsiness. It is adding nhsurdiiy to 
rogmuy to say that thi.s mom‘y was a. pr<‘Hi‘nt from tlni new governments. 
Such au exeuH** is more n*volting than the crime itself! Many hills are 
drawn upon me: frofn Naph'S. RecoIIe<d. that I have einamoim I'-xpenses, and 
may be. unable to mmd, them. I liave <lin*e,te<i tlie 2,!KM),(HH) fra, mm, for which 
you told me a month ago that you hml drawn nnon me, t(> he paid, Ilut 
ta,ke care that all is regularly pass<al through tlu^ 'I reiisury. 'I'herr arefortnn 
fro7)iiahkh 1 nvijHrtf am tad’ rxt'injdcd. The safety of the Htahi depemds upon 
them ” (Letters of Napoleon to Joseph^ lOnglish edition, vol. i. p. PH), 
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endangered hj over-application that my pliysidan, M. Corvi- 
sart; who had for a long time impressed upon nm tli(‘ neiusssity 
of relaxation, now formally warned me that I sliould not long- 
hold out under the fatigue I underwent. Corvisa,i-t luul no 
doubt spoken to the same effect to the hirst Consul, for the 
latter said to me one day, in a tone which betrayed but little 
feeling, ‘^^Why, Oorvisart says you have not a year to live.” 
This was certainly no very welcome complinumt in the mouth 
of an old college friend, yet I must confess that the dotdor 
risked little by the prediction. 

I had resolved, in fact, to follow the advice of Corvisart ; 
my family were urgent in their entreaties that I would do so, 
but I always put off the decisive step. I was loath to give 
up a friendship which had subsisted so long, and which had 
been only once disturbed: on that occasion when Joseph 
thought proper to play the si)y upon m(‘ at tlu'. tiddt*. of 
Touche. I remembered also the reception I liad imd with 
from the conqueror of Italy; and I exjxnicmce.d, moreover, 
no slight pain at the thought of quitting om*. from whom I 
had received so many proofs of conlide.nc<s and to whom I had 
been attached from early boyhood. Th(‘S(‘ considerations (con- 
stantly triumphed over the disgust t;o whidi I wa,s subjialud 
by a number of circumstances, and by tln^ iiKinaising V(‘xa- 
tions occasioned by the coidlict betwcum my privat(‘ scmtiimmts 
and the nature of the duties I had to jxu'form. I wa,s thus 
kept in a state of perplexity, from which sonn^. unfon'scen 
circumstance alone could extricate nm. Such a. clnaimstant'f* 
at length occurred, and tlie following is the history of my 
first rupture with ISTapoleon : — 

On the 27th of Tebriiary, 1S()2, at ti(m at night, Honaparb* 
dictated to me a despatch of considcrahh^ importa-ma^ and 
urgency, for M. de Talleyrand, nupiesting t,ht‘ Ministm* Ibr 
Foreign Affairs to ccmie to tln^ Tuihn-icss n(*xt morning at an 
appointed hour. According to (uistoni, I put tin* lett(‘r into 
the hands of the office messenger tha.t it might b(* forwanhul 
to its destination. 

This was Saturday. The following day, Sunday, M. dc 
Talleyrand came as if for an audicuice about mid-day. Tlw 
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First Consul immediately began to confer with, him on the 
subject of the letter sent the previous evening, and was 
astonished to learn that the Minister had not received it until 
the morning. He immediately rang for the messenger, and 
ordered me to be sent for. Being in a very bad humor, he 
pulled the bell with so much fury that he struck his hand 
violently against the angle of the chimney-piece. I hurried 
to his presence. ^^Why,’’ he said, addressing me hastily, 
why was not my letter delivered yesterday evening ? 
do not know : I put it at once into the hands of the person 
whose duty it was to see that it was sent.’’ — Go and find 
the cause of the delay, and come back quickly.” Having 
rapidly made my inquiries, I returned to the cabinet. Well ? ” 
said the First Consul, whose irritation seemed to have 
increased. ‘'‘Well, General, it is not the fault of anybody. 
M. de Talleyrand was not to be found, either at the ofiice or 
at liis own residence, or at the houses of any of his friends 
where he was thought likely to be.” Not knowing with whom 
to be angry, restrained by the coolness of M. de Talleyrand, 
yet at the same time ready to burst with rage, Bonaparte rose 
from his seat, and proceeding to the hall, called the messenger 
and questioned him sharply. The man, disconcerted by the 
anger of the First Consul, hesitated in his replies, and gave 
confused answers. Bonaparte returned to his cabinet still 
more irritated than he had left it. 

I had followed him to the hall, and on my way back to the 
cabinet I attempted to soothe him, and I begged him not to 
be thus discomposed by a circumstance which, after all, was 
of no great moment. I do not know whether his anger 
was increased by the sight of the blood which flowed from 
his hand, and which he was every moment looking at; but 
however that might be, a transport of furious passion, such 
as I had never before witnessed, seized him; and as I was 
about to enter the cabinet after him he threw back the door 
with so much violence that, had I been two or three inches 
nearer him, it must infallibly have struck me in the face. He 
accompanied this action, which was almost convulsive, with 
an appellation not to be borne ; he exclaimed before M. de 
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Talleyrand, Leave me alone; you are a fool.’' At an 

insult so atrocious I confess tliat the anger which had already 
mastered the First Consul suddenly seized on me. I thrust 
the door forward with as much iiiipetuosity as he had used in 
throwing it back, and, scarcely knowing what I said, excda-inied, 
“You are a hundred-fold a greater fool tliaii I am! ” I then 
banged the door and went ui^stairs to my apartment, which 
was situated over the cabinet. 

I was as far from expecting as from wisliiiig such an occa- 
sion of separating from the First Consul. Jhit what was done 
could not be undone; and therefore, without taking time for 
reflection, and still under the influence of the anger tliaf had 
got the better of me, I penned the following jmsitive resigna,- 
tion : — 


GEHTERAL — The state of my health no longer pennits me to conihuie 
in your service, I therefore beg you to accept mij resignation. 

nounniEsi^E. 

Some moments after this note was writt(m I saw Bona- 
parte’s saddle-horses brought up to the entra,n(u‘ of tlu^ Palace. 
It was Sunday morning, and, contrary to his usual (uistom on 
that day, he was going to ride out. Duroc accompanitMl him. 
He was no sooner gone than 1 went down into his (cabinet, 
and placed my letter on his table. (.)n returning at four 
o’clock with Duroc Bonaparte read my lettm*. “ Ah ! ah ! ” 
said he, before opening it, “a letter from Bourritmne.” Ami 
he almost immediately added, for tln^ note was spc‘edily 
perused, “He is in the sulks. — Ar.cepfe.tV I had hdt tlm 
Tuileries at the moment he returiKHl, hut I)uro(t stmt to me 
where I was dining the following bilhd. : — 


The First Consul desires me. my dear Uourrlenne. to Inform yon. that 
he accepts your resignation, and to reguest that yon mill glri me (he 
necessary information respecting your papers. — * nUROG. 

P.S. — I will call on you presently. 


Duroc came to me at eight o^tdot^k tih<* sjun(‘ <‘V(ming. I'he 
First Consul was in his oahiiK-t wlicn we cnfcivd it. I iinnic- 
diately commenced giving niy intcmlfd siicressor the ni-c(‘s- 


sary explanations to enable liiiu to eutt‘.r upon his new duties. 
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Piqued at finding that I did not speak to liim, and at tlie 
coolness with which I instructed Duroc, Bonaparte said to me 
in a harsh tone, “ Come, I have had eiiougli of tliis ! Leave 
me.’’ I stepped down from the ladder on which I had 
mounted for the purpose of pointing out to Duroc the places 
in which the various papers were deposited and hastily with- 
drew. I too had had quite enough of it ! 

I remained two more days at the Tuihvries until I had 
suited myself witli lodgings. On Monday 1 went down into 
the cabinet of the First Coiisid to take my leave of him. We 
conversed together for a long time, and very amicably. He 
told me he was very sorry I was going to leave him, and that 
he would do all he could for me. 1 pointed out several phutes 
to him ; at last I mentioned the Tribunate. That will not 
do for you,” he said ; “the memliers are a set of bal>l)l(‘.rs and 
phrasemongers, whom 1 mean to get rid of. All th(^ troiibh's 
of States proceed from sucli debatings. I a,m tir(‘d of tlnun.” 
He continued to talk in a strain which left me in no doubt as 
to his uneasiness about the Tribunates, which, in fact, reckoncid 
among its members many nnui of great talent and e.xcellent 
character.! 

The following day, Tuesday, the Pirst Consul asked me to 
breakfast with him. After br(‘.akfast, whih*. he was convers- 
ing with some other person, Madanu' Bonaparte and Hortcmsc^ 
pressed me to make advances towards obtaining a n^-instal- 
meiit in my offuie, ap])(\'iling to me on th(‘ of tbe friend- 
shi}) and kindness they had always shown m(\ ''rhey told me 
that T had be<‘n in tbe wrong, .and that 1 Inid forgotten myself. 
I answered that T eonsider(‘d evil b(\yoiHl rennuly ; and 
that, b(*sidt‘s, T had nailly mual of repos(‘. First Consul 

th(‘n ('.ailed me to him, and eonvcu’scul a. consicbu'abh^ time with 
m(\ nuunving his prot(‘st.ations of good will t,()wa,rds nu^ 

At fuM* o’(‘.lo(*k I was going downsta.irs to (jiiif th(^ Ihiihum'S 
for good wh(*n 1 was m<*t by ilu*. ofiie.(‘. nu'sscMigca*, who told 
m(‘ that the First Consul wislied to sec^ me. Duroc, who w.as 
in tile room h^afling to the cabimd., stopp(‘d m<^ as 1 jiassi^d, 

^ Tn IH02 tlio First (lonHul a of fifty iiiemlxTH tho Tri- 

bunate, and sul)se<j[u<‘ntly tlu*. wiiol<‘. body waH surprcHHeU. — Roi4rrienn(i. 
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and said, wishes you to remain. I beg of you not to 
refuse; do me this favor. I have assured him that I am 
incapable of filling your oiliee. It does not suit my habits; 
and besides, to tell you tlie trutli, the business is too irksome 
for me.” I proceeded to the cabinet without repljdng to 
Duroc. The First Consul came u]) to me smiling, and pulling 
me by the ear, as he did when he was in the best of humors, 
said to me, ‘^Are you still in the sulks?’’ and leading me to 
iny usual seat he added, Conn*, sit down.” 

Only those who knew I>ona])artt‘ can judge of my situation 
at that moment. He had at times, and when he chose, a 
charm in his manners wlii<'h it was (juite. impossible to resist. 
I could offer no o[)position, and I r(*suni(‘d my usual office 
and my accustomed labors. Kivt* minutes al’ti‘rwa.rds it was 
announced that dinner was •on table. “ \’ou will dine with 
me?” he said. ‘vT cannot; I am t*xpeet(*d at the place where 
I was going wdien Diinx^ calh‘d me back. It is an engage- 
ment that I cannot break." — ‘‘Weil, I have nothing to say, 
then. But give me yoiiv word that yon will la* luu'e at eight 
o’clock.” — I promise you." Thus I heeame again the 
private secretary of tin* First Consul, and I believed in the 
sincerity of our reconciliation. 
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The Concordat and the Legion of Honor — The Council of State and the 
Tribunate — Discussion on the word subjects — Chenier — Chabot de 
TAllier’s proposition to the Tribunate — The marked proof of national 
gratitude — Bonaparte’s duplicity and self-command — Boply to the k>ena- 
tus-consulte-- The peoi^le consulted — Consular decree — The most, or the 
least — M. de Vaublanc’s speech — Bonaparte’s reply — The address of 
the Tribunate — Hopes and predictions thwarted. 

It may truly be said that history affords no example of an 
empire founded like that of France, crejitod in till its parts 
under the cloak of a Eepublic. Without any shock, and in 
the short space of four years, there arose above the ruins of 
the short-lived Eepublic a Government more absolute than 
ever was Louis XIY.’s. This extraordinary change is to Ix) 
assigned to many causes ; and I had the opportunity of 
observing the influence which the determined will of one 
man exercised over his fellow-men. 

The great object which Bonaparte had at heart was to 
legitimate his usurpations by institutions. The Convordat 
had reconciled him with the Court of Eome ; the mimcu*ous 
erasures from the emigrant list gathered round him a lai"g(‘. 
body of the old nobility ; and the Legion of Honor, though 
at flrst but badly received, soon became a general obj(‘,ct of 
ambition. Peace, too, had lent her aid in (consolidating tluc 
First Consul’s power by affording him hdsuni to (Uigagc^, in 
measures of internal pros[)erity. 

Tlie Council of State, of whicdi Bonaparte had madc^ mo. a 
taember, but which my otluu* (mc.upations did not allow me i.o 
;ittend, was the soul of the Considar Governimmt. Bonapartn 
Pelt much interest in the discussions of that body, b<H5a,us(‘. it 
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a ready compliance witli liis wishes, yet iha.t disposition was 
often far from being unanimous. In the C-ouncil of Shite the 
projects of the Government were discussed from tlie lirst with 
freedom and sincerity, and when once adopted tlu^y were 
transmitted to the Tribunate, and^ to the h<*gislative Body. 
This latter body might be considered as a supreme Legisla- 
tive Tribunal, before which tlie Tril)uues pleaded as the 
advocates of the people, and the Councillors of State, whose 
business it was to support the law proji^ets, as the advocates 
of the Government. This will at once (‘xplaiii the cause of 
the First ConsuPs animosity towa.rds th(‘ Tribunat(^, and will 
show to what the Constitution was rtahuMul when that body 
was dissolved by a sudden and arbitrary decision. 

During the Consulate the (louindl oi State was not only a 
body politic collectively, but each individual mcmb(U‘ might 
be invested with special pow(‘r ; a-s, for <‘xa.inj)lc, when the 
First Consul sent Councillors of Stat(‘ on missions to each of 
the military divisions where then^ wa.s a. ( Jourt. ol Appeal, the 
instructions given them by the First (’onsul wma* extensive, 
and might be said to bo unlimibMl. 'Fhey W(*re din‘(jt(Ml to 
examine all the branches of tln‘ administration, so that their 
reports collected and compa-nul together f)res(*nted a. p(n*fcct 
description of the state of FraiuM*. But, this m<*asure, though 
excellent in itself, ])roved fatal to the State. Th<* re{)orts 
never conveyed the truth to the First ('onsui, orat huist if 
they did, it was in such a disguised fomu as to he sca,rc(ly 
recognizable; for the Councillors well km‘W that t-iu' best way 
to pay their court to Bonaparti* was not descriln* public, 
feeling as it really was, but ms wislnul it to be. Thus the 
reports of the, Councillors of State, only furui.shtsl fresh argu- 
ments in favor of his ambition. 

I must, howcv(‘r, ohscuna* tha-t in f.he «iiscussi<ms of tlu‘. 
Council of State I)ona})a,rti* wa.s Jiot at all avrrse to tin* fn^*. 
expression of opinion. H<*, indeiMh often encfuiragcd h ; for 
although fully rcsolvtal to do only what lie pleased, he wislu'd 
to gain information ; imhual, it is .sea,ree!y etmedvahh* how, 
in the short space of two years, Bonaparte adapted his mind 
so completely to civil and le.gislative affairs, lint he could 
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lot endure in the Tribunate the liberty of opinion which he 
;olerated in the Council ; and for this reason — that the sit- 
ings of the Tribunate were public, while those of the Coun- 
il of State were secret, and publicity was what he dreaded 
bove all things. He was very well pleased when he had to 
ransmit to the Legislative Body or to the Tribunate any pro- 
losed law of trifling importance, and he used then to say that 
le had thrown them a bone to gnaw. 

Among the subjects submitted to the consideration of the 
buncil and the Tribunate was one which gave rise to a sin- 
‘ular discussion, the ground of which was a particular word, 
nserted in the third article of the treaty of Eussia with 
h’ance. This word seemed to convey a prophetic allusion to 
he future condition of the French people, or rather an antici- 
pated designation of what they afterwards became. The 
reaty spoke of ^Hhe subjects of the two Governments.^^ This 
erm applied to those who still considered themselves citizens, 
nd was highly offensive to the Tribunate. Chenier most 
mildly remonstrated against the introduction of this word 
ito the dictionary of the new Government. He said that the 
rmies of France had shed their blood that the French people 
light be citizens and not subjects. Chenier’s arguments, 
owever, had no effect on the decision of the Tribunate, and 
nly served to irritate the First Consul. The treaty was 
dopted almost unanimously, there being only fourteen dis- 
?ntient voices, and the proportion of black balls in the Legis- 
itive Body was even less. 

Though this discussion passed off almost unnoticed, yet it 
reatly displeased the First Consul, who expressed his dis- 
i^tisfaction in the evening. What is it,” said he, these 
abblers want ? They wish to be citizens — why did they 
ot know how to continue so ? My government must treat 
n an equal footing with Eussia. T should appear a mere 
uppet in tlie- eyes of foreign Courts were I to yield to the 
hipid demands of the Tribunate. Those fellows tease me 
) tliat I have a great mind to end matters at once with 
lem.” I endeavored to soothe his anger, and observed, that 
ne precipitate act might injure him. You are right,” 
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lie eonliiuuHl ; “but stay a little, they shall lose nothing by 
waiting/' 

The Tribunate ]ilease(l Bonaparte better in. the great 
([uestiou of the Oonsulat<i for life, because he had taken the 
pna-aution of reiuoviiig such ineinbers as were most opposed 
to the eiun'oaxdiinents of his ambition. The Tribunate re- 
solved that a imirked proof of the national gratitude should 
Ik* otfered to the First Consul, and the resolution was trans- 
nuttt»d to tlu^ Senate. Not a single voice was raised against 
this jjroposition, wliieh tnnanated from Chabot de PAllier, the 
President tht‘. Tribunate. When the First Consul came 
iKiek to Ids cabinet after receiving the deputation of the Tri- 
bunatt* he was very cheerful, and said to me, “ Bourrienne, it 
is a. blank elH‘ck that the Tribunate has just offered me ; I 
sliall know how to fill it up. That is my biisiness.^^ 

11ie 'rriimnatc liaving adopted the indefinite proposition of 
offering to t he f'irst < 'onsul a iwtrked proof oi the national 
grafit.iule, it now only reniain(*d to dtdermiiie what that proof 
sliould be. lionaparb* kmuv well what he wanted, but he did 
not lik<‘ \n name it in any positive way. Though in his fits 
<d‘ impatiencta (aiused by th(.^ lingering proceedings of the 
la*gisla1ive Pmdy and tiie inde<dsion of some of its members, 
he often talketl of mounting on horseback and drawing his 
swoni, yet he so far eoiitrolhal himself as to confine vio- 
lence to Ids eonversaiion with his intimate friends. He 
wislcMi it to b(‘ thought that he himself was yielding to com- 
pulsion ; that he was far from wishing to usurp permanent 
power etnd rarv to thi‘ Constitution ; and that if he deprived 
Franci* (d’ lilM*rty it. was all for her good, and out of mere love 
for lier. Such d(*ep-lahl duplhnty could ncvm* have been con- 
ct‘ived and maintained in any common mind; but Bonaparte^s 
was not a ndnd of the* ordinary cast. It must have recpdred 
ext raordinary stdfasmunand to ha.V(‘ n'strained so long as he 
dit! that, flaring spirit whitdi was so natural to him, and which 
was rather the r(*sidt. <d’ his teinpcu’aimmt tlnui Ids (diaracter. 
I'or my part, I confess that I always adndn'd 1dm more lor 
wluit lie had the foriiiudt*. not to do than lor the boldest 
exploits he ever pt*rfurmtsL 
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In conformity with the usual form, the proposition of the 
Tribunate was transmitted to the Senate. From that time 
the Senators on whom Bonaparte most relied were frequent 
in their visits to the Tuileries. In the preparatory confer- 
ences which preceded the regular discussions in the Senate it 
had been ascertained that the majority was not willing that 
the marked i^roof of gratitude should be the Consulate for 
life ; it was therefore agreed that the reporter should limit 
his demand to a temporary prolongation of the dignity of 
First Consul in favor of Bonaparte. The reporter, M. de 
Lacepede, acted accordingly, and limited the prolongation to 
ten years, commencing from the expiration of the ten years 
granted by the Constitution. I forget which of the Senators 
first proposed the Consulate for life ; but I well recollect that 
Cambaceres used all his endeavors to induce those members 
of the Senate whom he thought he could influence to agree to 
that proposition. Whether from flattery or conviction I 
know not, but the Second Consul held out to his colleague, 
or rather his master, the hope of complete success. Bona- 
parte on hearing him shook his head with an air of doubt, 
but afterwards said to me, ^^They will perhaps make some 
wry faces, but they must come to it at last ! ’’ 

It was proposed in the Senate that the proposition of the 
Consulate for life should take the priority of that of the 
decennial prolongation ; but this was not agreed to ; and the 
latter proposition being adoi)ted, the other, of course, could 
not be discussed. 

There was something very curious in the Senatiis-considU 
juiblished on the occasion. It spoke in the name of the 
French people, and stated that, in testimony of their grati- 
tude to the Consuls of the Kepublic,” the Consular reign was 
prolonged for ten years ; but that the prolongation was lim- 
ited to the First Consul only. 

Bonaparte, though much dissatisfied with the decision of 
the Senate, disguised his displeasure in ambiguous language. 
When Tronchet, then President of the Senate, read to him, in 
a solemn audience, at the head of the deputation, the Senatus- 
consulte determining the prorogation, he said in reply that he 
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('cmltl not ho certain of the coniidence of the people unless 
his cuntiiiuanco in the Consulsliip were sanctioned by their 
suiTraicos. I’lio iut«‘r<tsts of my glory and happiness/’ added 
he, would seem to liave marked the close of iny public life 
at the momtuit when the peace of the world is proclaimed, 
ihit tlio glory tind the happiness of the citizen must yield to 
the inion‘sts of the State and wishes of the public. You, 
Senators, coikuuvo that I owe to the peoxde another sacrifice. 

I will make; it if the voice of the people commands what your 
s ! I lira g< ‘ autl i o r i ze s.” 

The trvn‘ meaning of these words was not understood by 
(‘Very body, and was only manifest to those who were initiated 
in the. stu*rt*t of l>ouai)art(‘\s designs. He did not accept 
the oiler of the vSenattg b(‘cause he wished for something 
more, din* question was to be renewed and to be decided 
hy the |)eoj>h‘ only ; and since the people had the right to 
refuse, what the, Stmate otienal, they possessed, for the 
sann^ reason, the right to give what the Senate did not 
<»tTer. 

Tlic rncummt now arrived for consulting the Council of 
State as to the modt' to be adopted for invoking and collect- 
ing tin* suffrage's of the people. For this ptirpose an extraor- 
dinary meeting of tin* Co\in<*il of State was summoned on 
the 10th of May. Ihmapartt* wished to ke(‘p liiinself aloof 
from all ostonsihh* iniiuence; but bis two colleagues labored 
for him more ztailously than In* (‘ould liavc worktal for him- 
self, am! they were warmly sup])orted by se.veral members of 
the Couneil A strong majority wen*, of opinion that Bona- 
parte should not only be invested with the Consulship for life, 
Init that he should he, em]u)wer(‘(I to nominate his successor. 
But he, still faithful to his plan, aiTected to venerate the 
sovi*r*dgn1v of tin* people, wldn*!! In* ln‘ld in horror, and he 
proiiiii Igat ed the i « »1 Inw im^ deeretg which was tin* iirst (iXpLina- 
tion tif lii.s reply to t.hi- Senate : 

'Hn* rouHuls of tin* lU'puhlic, consi<Icrtng that. Uic resolution of the 
First roiiHiil is an homage ri*nficrc<i to t he sovereignty of the People, and 
that the People, wheii eonsulttnl ou their dearest inlcntsts, will not go 
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beyond the limits of those interests, decree as follows : — First, that the 
French people shall be consulted on the question whether Napoleon 
Bonaparte is to be made Consul for life, etc. 


The other articles merely regulated the mode of collecting 
the votes. 

This decree shows the policy of the First Consul in a new 
point of view, and displays his art in its fullest extent. He 
had just refused the less for the sake of getting the greater ; 
and now he had contrived to get the offer of the greater to 
show off his moderation by accepting only the less. The 
Council of State sanctioned the proposition for conferring on 
the First Consul the right of nominating his successor, and, 
of his own accord, the First Consul declined this. Accord- 
ingly the Second Consul, when he, the next day, presented 
the decree to the Council of State, did not fail to eulogize 
this extreme moderation, which banished even the shadow 
of suspicion of any ambitious after-thought. Thus the Senate 
found itself out-manoeuvred, and the decree of the Consuls 
w^as transmitted at once to the Legislative Body and to the 
Tribunate. 

In the Legislative Body, M. de Vaiiblanc was distinguished 
among all the deputies who apfdauded the conduct of the 
(Government ; and it was he who delivered the afjologetic 
harangue of the deputation of the Legislative Body to the 
First Consul. After having addressed the (rovernment col- 
lectively he ended by addressing the First Consul individually 
— a sort of compliment which had not hitherto been put in 
practice, and which was far from displeasing him who was its 
object. As M. de Vaublanc’s speech had been communicated 
beforehand to the First Consul, the latter prej}ared a reply to 
it which sufficiently sl)owed how much it had gratified him. 
Besides the flattering distinction whi(di separated him from 
the Government, the plenitude of |)raise wa,s not tempered by 
anything like advice or comment. It was not so with the 
address of the Tribunate. After the compliments which the 
occasion demanded, a series of hopes were expressed for 
the future, which formed a curious contrast with the events 
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which actually ensued. The Tribunate, said the address, 
required no guaranty, because Bonaparte’s elevated and 
generous sentiments would never permit him to depart from 
those principles which brought about the Eevolution and 
founded the llepublic ; — he loved real glory too well ever to 
stain that which he had acquired by the abuse of power ; — 
the nation which he was called to govern was free and gen- 
erous : he would respect and consolidate her liberty ; he would 
distinguish his real friends, who spoke truth to him, from 
flatterers who might seek to deceive him. In short, Bona- 
]Darte would surround himself with the men who, having made 
the Eevolution, were interested in supporting it. 

To these and many other flue tilings the Consul replied, 
^^This testimony of the aflection of the Tribunate is gratify- 
ing to the Government. The union of all bodies of the 
State is a guaranty of the stability and happiness of 
the nation. The efforts of the Government will be con- 
stantly directed to the interests of the people, from whom 
all powder is derived, and whose welfare all good men have 
at heart.” 

So much for the artifice of governmonts and the credulity 
of subjects! It is certain that, from the moment Bonaparte 
gained his point in submitting the question of the Consulate 
for life to the decision of the ])eople, there was no longer a 
doubt of the result being in his favor. This was evident, not 
only on account of the influential means whicdi a government 
always has at its command, and of which its agents extend the 
ramifications from the centre to tha extnunities, but because 
the proposition w'^as in acjcordance with the wishes of the 
majority. The Eepublieans were rather shy in avowing prin- 
ciples with which p(‘0}de were now distnudianted ; the ])arti- 
sans of a monarchy without distinction of fa,inily sa-W their 
hopes almost realiz(‘d in tin* Consulat.e for lib*; -the recol- 

lection of the Bourbons still lived in sonn* hearts faithful 
to misfortune: but tin* great mass W(‘re for tin* Ihrst (!onsiil, 
and his external ac^ts in the new st(*p he ba-d taken towards 
the throne had been so (iantiously disguised as to indiKUi a 
belief in his sincerity. If I and a few others wen3 witness to 
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his accomplished artifice and secret ambition, France beheld 
only his glory, and gratefully enjoyed the blessings of peace 
which he had obtained for her. The suffrages of the people 
speedily realized the hopes of the First Consul, and thus was 
founded the Consulate for life. 
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Departure for Malmaison — Unexpected question relative to the Bourbons 
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When nothing was wanting to secure the Consulate for life 
but the votes of the people, which there was no doubt of 
obtaining, the First Consul set off to spend a few days at 
Malmaison, 

On the day of our arrival, as soon as dinner was ended, 
Bonaparte said to me, “Bourrienne, let us go and take a 
walk.” It was the middle of May, so that the evenings were 
long. We went into the park: he was very grave, and we 
walked for several minutes without his uttering a syllable. 
Wishing to break silence in a way that would be agreeable to 
him, I alluded to the facility with which he had nullified 
the last Senatus-consulte. He scarcely seemed to hear me, so 
completely was his mind absorbed in the subject on which 
he was meditating. At length, suddenly recovering from his 
abstraction, he said, Bourrienne, do you think that the pre- 
tender to the crown of France would renounce his claims if 
I were to offer him a good indemnity, or even a province in 
Italy?” Surprised at tliis abrupt question on a subject 
which I was far from thinkino- of. I renlied that I did not 
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very unlikely the Bourbons would return to Brance as long 
as he^ Bonaparte, should continue at the head of the Grovern- 
ment, though they would look forward to their ultimate return 
as probable. How so ? ’’ inquired he. “ Bor a very simple 
reason, General. Bo 3^ou not see every day that your agents 
conceal the truth from you, and flatter you in your wishes, for 
the purpose of ingratiating themselves in your favor ? are you 
not angry when at length the truth reaches your ear ? — 

“And what then ? — “Why, General, it must be just the 
same with the agents of Louis XVIII. in France. It is in the 
course of things, in the nature of man, that they should feed 
the Bourbons with hopes of a possible return, were it only to 
induce a belief in their own talent and utility.’^ — “ That is 
very true ! You are quite right ; but I am not afraid. How- 
ever, something might perhaps be done — we shall see.^^ Here 
the subject dropped, and our conversation turned on the Con- 
sulate for life, and Bonaparte spoke in unusually mild terms 
of the persons who had opposed the proposition. I was a 
little surprised at this, and could not help reminding him of 
the different way in which he had spoken of those who op- 
posed his accession to the Consulate. “There is nothing 
extraordinary in that,^’ said he. “Worthy men may be 
attached to the Eepublic as I have made it. It is a mere 
question of form. I have nothing to say against that ; but at 
the time of my accession to the Consulate it was very dif- 
ferent. Then, none but Jacobins, terrorists, and rogues 
resisted my endeavors to rescue France from the infamy into 
which the Directory had plunged her. But now I cherish no 
ill will against those who have opposed me.^’ 

During the intervals between the acts of the different 
bodies of the State, and the collection of the votes, Lucien 
renewed his intrigues, or rather prosecuted them with renewed 
activity, for the purpose of getting the question of hered- 
itary succession included in the votes. Many prefects 
transmitted to M. Chaptal anonymous circulars which had 
been sent to them : all stated the ill effect produced by these 
circulars, which had been addressed to the principal individ- 
uals of their departments. Lucien was the originator of all 
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thiS; though. I cannot positively say whether his brother con 
nived with him^ as in the case of the pamphlet to which I 
have already alluded. I believe, however, that Bonaparte was 
not entirely a stranger to the business ; for the circulars were 
written by Ecederer at the instigation of Lucien, and Ecederer 
was at that time in favor at the Tuileries. I recollect Bona- 
parte speaking to me one day very angrily about a pamphlet 
which had just been published by Camille Jordan on the sub- 
ject of the national vote on the Consulate for life. Camille 
Jordan did not withhold his vote, but gave it in favor of the 
First Consul ; and instead of requiring preliminary conditions, 
he contented himself, like the Tribunate, with enumerating 
all the guaranties which he expected the honor of the First 
Consul would grant. Among these guaranties were the cessa- 
tion of arbitrary imprisonments, the responsibility of the 
agents of Government, and the independence of the judges. 
But all these demands were mere peccadilloes in comparison 
with Camille Jordan’s great crime of demanding the liberty 
of the press. 

The First Consul had looked through the fatal pamphlet, 
and lavished invectives upon its author. How ! ” exclaimed 
he, ^^am I never to have done with these firebrands ? — These 
babblers, who think that j)olitics may be shown on a printed 
page like the world on a map? Truly, I know not what 
things will come to if I let this go on. Camille Jordan, 
whom I received so well at Lyons, to think that he should 
ask for the liberty of the press ! Were I to accede to this I 
might as well pack up at once and go and live on a farm a 
hundred leagues from Paris.” Bonaparte’s first act in favor 
of the liberty of the press was to order the seizure of the 
pamphlet in which Camille Jordan had extolled tlie a, d vantages 
of that measure. Publicity, either by words or writing, was 
Bonaparte’s horror. Hence his aversion to public speakers 
and writers. 

Camille Jordan was not the only person who mad(‘- unavail- 
ing efforts to arrest Bonaparte in the first Hte])s of his ambi- 
tion. There were yet in Fra, nee many men who, though they 
had hailed with enthusiasm the d;uvn of the lC*(‘.n(di Itevolu- 
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tiorx, had subsequently been disgusted by its crimes^ and who 
still dreamed of the possibility of founding a truly Constitu- 
tional Government in France. Even in the Senate there were 
some men indignant at the usual compliance of that body, and 
who spoke of the necessity of subjecting the Constitution to a 
revisal, in order to render it conformable to the Consulate for 
life. 

The project of revising the Constitution was by no means 
unsatisfactory to Bonaparte. It afforded him an opportunity 
of holding out fresh glimmerings of liberty to those who were 
too shortsighted to see into the future. He was pretty cer- 
tain that there could be no change but to his advantage. Had 
any one talked to him of the wishes of the nation he would 
have replied, ^^3,577,259 citizens have voted. Of these how 
many were for me ? 3,368,185. Compare the difference ! 
There is but one vote in forty-five against me. I must obey 
the will of the people ! To this he would not have failed to 
add, Whose are the votes opposed to me ? Those of ideolo- 
gists, Jacobins, and peculators under the Directory.’^ To 
such arguments what could have been answered? It must 
not be supposed that I am putting these words into Bona- 
parte’s mouth. They fell from him oftener than once.^ 

As soon as the state of the votes was ascertained the Senate 
conceived itself under the necessity of repairing the only 
fault it had committed in the eyes of the First Consul, and 
solemnly presented him with a new Senatus-oonsultey and a 
decree couched in the following terms : — 

Arttcle I. The French people nominate and the Senate proclaim 
Napoleon Bonaparte Consul for life. 

Article It. A statue representing Peace, holding in one hand the 
laurel of victory, and in the other the decree of the Senate, shall com- 
memorate t,o po Alterity the gratitude of the Nation. 

Article III, The Senate will convey to the First Consul the expres- 
sion of the confidence, the love, and the admiration of the French people. 

1 Apropos of plebiscites, tho following coincidence may be perhaps some- 
what irrelevantly noted here. The votes given for the election of Nnpo- 
leoii’s nephew in 181-8 as president of the French Republic were 7,119,791, 
and those against were 1,119,000. If the figures are written upon a piece 
of paper 7119791 1119, and it is held backwards to the light, the word 
“ Empereur ” will appear. [The figures themselves have not been, however, 
verified by the annotator.] 
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Bonaparte replied to the deputation from the Senate in the 
presence of the Diplomatic Body, whose audience had been 
appointed for that day in order that the ambassadors might 
be enabled to make known to their respective Courts that 
Europe reckoned one King more. In his reply he did not 
fail to introduce the high-sounding words 'liberty and 
equality.’’ He commenced thus : A citizen’s life belongs to 
his country. The Erench people wish that mine should he 
entirely devoted to their service. I obey.” 

On the day this ceremony took place, besides the audience 
of the Diplomatic Body there was an extraordinary assem- 
blage of general officers and public functionaries. The prin- 
cipal apartments of the Tuileries presented the appearance of 
a fUe. This gayety formed a striking contrast with the 
melancholy of Josephine, who felt that every step of the First 
Consul towards the throne removed him farther from her. 

She had to receive a party that evening, and though greatly 
depressed in spirits she did the honors with her usual grace. 

Let a government be what it may, it can never satisfy 
every one. At the establishment of the Consulate for life, 
those who were averse to that change formed but a feeble 
minority. But still they met, debated, corresponded, and 
dreamed of the possibility of overthrowing the Consular 
Government. 

During the first six months of the year 1802 there were 
meetings of the discontented, which Fouche, who was then 
Minister of the Police, know and would not (iondescend to 
notice ; but, on the contrary, all the inferior agents of the 
police contended for a prey which was easily seized, and, 
with the view of magnifying their servicers, repres(mted these 
secret meetings as the effect of avast |)lot against tlu‘- Gownai- 
ment. Bonaparte, whenever he spoke to nui on the subject, 
expressed himself weary of tin*, efforts which wer(‘. made to 
give importance to trifles; and yo.t lie, rtHuuvtnl tlu^ n^poits of 
the police agents as if he thought them of e-onsequmuu^ This 
was because he thought Fou(5he badly informed, and he was 
glad to find him at fault ; l)ut whim h(‘- S(‘.nt for the Minister 
of Police the latter told him that all the reports ho had 
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received were not worth a moment’s attention. He told the 
First Consul all, and even a great deal more than had been 
revealed to him, mentioning at the same time how and from 
whom Bonaparte had received his information. 

But these petty police details did not divert the First 
Consul’s attention from the great object he had in view. 
Since March, 1802, he had attended the sittings of the Coun- 
cil of State with remarkable regularity. Even while we were 
at the Luxembourg he busied himself in drawing up a new 
code of laws to supersede the incomplete collection of revolu- 
tionary laws, and to substitute order for the sort of anarchy 
which prevailed in the legislation. The men who were most 
distinguished for legal knowledge had co-operated in this 
laborious task, the result of which was the code first distin- 
guished by the name of the Civil Code, and afterwards called 
the Code Napoleon. The labors of this important under- 
taking being completed, a committee was appointed for the 
presentation of the code. This committee, of which (kun- 
baceres was the president, was composed of MM. Portalis, 
Merlin de Douai, and Tronchet. During all the time the 
discussions were pending, instead of assembling as usual 
three times a week, the Council of State assembled every 
day, and the sittings, which on ordinary occasions only 
lasted two or three hours, were often j)rolong('.d to five or 
six. The First Consul took such interest in these discussions 
that, to have an opportunity of conversing upon tlunu in tin; 
evening, he frequently invited several members of the Coun- 
cil to dine with him. It was during these conversations that 
I most admired the inconceivable versatility of Bona[)art(^’s 
genius, or rather, that superior instinct which enabhul him to 
comprehend at a glance, and in tlunr proper ])oint of view, 
legislative questions to which he might liavc Ixum supposcxl a 
stranger. Possessing as he did, in a siipnmui dcgnxg th(‘ 
knowledge of mankind, ideas importa,nt to tlie scien(*,(‘, of 
government flashed upon his mind like sudden inspirations. 

Some time after his nomination to the. Consulate for lift*,, 
anxious to perform a sovereign act, he want for the first tiim^ 
to preside at the Senate. Availing myself that day of a few 
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leisure moments I went out to see the Consular procession. 
It was truly royal. The First Consul had given orders that 
the military should be ranged in the streets through which he 
had to pass. On his first arrival at the Tuileries Napoleon 
had the soldiers of the G-iiard ranged in a single line in the 
interior of the court, but he now ordered that the line should 
be doubled, and should extend from the gate of the Tuileries 
to that of the Luxembourg. Assuming a privilege which old 
etiquette had confined exclusively to the Kings of France, 
Bonaparte now for the first time rode in a carriage drawn by 
eight horses. A considerable number of carriages followed 
that of the First Consul, which was surrounded by generals 
and aides de camp on horseback. Louis XIV. going to hold 
a bed of justice at the Farlement of Paris never displayed 
greater pomp than did Bonaparte in this visit to the Senate. 
He appeared in all the parade of royalty, and ten Senators 
came to meet him at the foot of the staircase of the Luxem- 
bourg. 

The object of the First ConsuPs visit to the Senate was the 
presentation of five plans of Benatiis-consultes. The other 
two Consuls were present at the ceremony, which took place 
about the middle of August. 

Bonaparte returned in the same style in which he went, 
accompanied by M. Lebrun, Cambaceres remaining at the Sen- 
ate, of which he was President. The five Senatufi-conmltes 
were adopted, but a restriction was made in that which con- 
cerned the forms of the Senate. It was proposed tliat when 
the Consuls visited the Senate they should be received by a 
deputation of ten members at the foot of the staircase, as the 
First Consul had that day been received; but Bonaparte’s 
brothers Joseph and Lucien opposed this, and prevented the 
proposition from being adopted, observing that the Second 
and Third Consuls being members of the Senate could not 
be received with such honors by their colleagues. This little 
scene of political courtesy, which was got u]) beforehand, was 
very well acted. 

Bonaparte’s visit to the Senate gave rise to a change of 
rank in the hierarchy of the different authorities composing 
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the G-overnment. Hitherto the Council of State had ranked 
higher in public opinion ; but the Senate, on the occasion of 
its late deputation to the Tuileries, had for the first time 
receiv'ed the honor of precedency. This had greatly dis- 
pleased some of the Councillors of State, but Bonaparte 
did not care for that. He instinctively saw that the Senate 
would do what he wished more readily than the other con- 
stituted bodies, and he determined to augment its rights and 
prerogatives even at the expense of the rights of the Legisla- 
tive Body. These encroachments of one power upon another, 
authorized by the Hirst Consul, gave rise to reports of changes 
in ministerial arrangements. It was rumored in Paris that 
the number of the ministers was to be reduced to three, and 
that Lucien, Joseph, and M. de Talleyrand were to divide 
among them the different portfolios. Lucien helped to circu- 
late these reports, and this increased the Hirst Consuhs dis- 
satisfaction at his conduct. The letters from Madrid, which 
were filled with complaints against him, together with some 
scandalous adventures, known in Paris, such as his running 
away with the wife of a Umonadier, exceedingly annoyed 
Bonaparte, who found his own family more difficult to 
govern than Hrance. 

Hrance, indeed, yielded with admirable facility to the yoke 
which the Hirst Consul wished to impose on her. How art- 
fully did he undo all that the Revolution had done, never 
neglecting any means of attaining his object ! He loved to 
compare the opinions of those whom he called the Jacobins 
with the opinions of the men of 1789; and even them he 
found too liberal. He felt the ridicule which was attached to 
bhe mute character of the Legislative Body, which he called 
his deaf and dumb assembly. But as that ridicule was favor- 
able to him he took care to preserve the assembly as it was, 
rnd to turn it into ridicule whenever he spoke of it. In 
general, Bonaparte’s judgment must not be confounded with 
his actions. His accurate mind enabled him to appreciate all 
bhat was good ; but the necessity of his situation enabled him 
bo judge with equal shrewdness what was useful to himself. 

What I have just said of the Senate affords me an oppor- 
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tujiity of correcting an error whicli lias frociuoutly been cir- 
culated in the chit-chat of Paris. It lias erroneously been 
said of some persons that they refused to become members 
of the Senate, and among the number have been mentioned 
M. Ducis, M. de La Fayette, and the Marechal de Eocham- 
beau. The truth is, that no such refusals were ever made. 
The following fact, however, may have contributed to raise 
these reports and give them credibility. Eonaparte used fre- 
quently to say to persons in his salon and in liis cabinet, 
^'You should be a Senator — a man like you should be a 
Senator.’^ But these complimentary words did not amount 
to a nomination. To enter the Senate c(U‘tain legal forms 
were to be observed. It was necessary to be presented by 
the Senate, and after that presentation no one ever refused to 
become a member of the body, to which j‘>onaparte gave addi- 
tional importance by the creation of Senatoreries.’’ ^ This 
creation took place in the beginning of LSfKT 
1 Districts presided over by a Senator. 
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Perhaps one of the happiest ideas that ever were expressed 
was that of the Athenian who said, “ I appeal from Philip 
drunk to Philip sober.’^ The drunkenness here alluded to is 
not of that kind which degrades a man to the level of a brute, 
but that intoxication which is occasioned by success, and 
which produces in the heads of the ambitious a sort of cere- 
bral congestion. Ordinary men are not subject to this ex- 
citement, and can scarcely form an idea of it. But it is 
nevertheless true that the fumes of glory and ambition occa- 
sionally derange the strongest heads ; and Bonaparte, in all 
the vigor of his genius, was often subject to aberrations of 
judgincmt; for though his imagination never failed him, his 
judgment was frequently at fault. 

This fact may serve to explain, and perhaps even to excuse 
tlio faults with winch the First Consul has been most seri- 
ously reproached. The activity of his mind seldom admitted 
of an int(‘rvid lie, tween the conception and the execution of a 
design ; but wlieu he reflected coolly on the fix*st impulses 
of his imperious will, liis judgment discarded what was erro- 
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])ro{lu('tivt‘ (.)[' the most fatal effects. The best way to serve 
the hirst (’oiisul was never to listen to the suggestions of his 
hrst iileas, ex(*ept on the held of battle, where his conceptions 
\v<*re as hap}>y as th(*y w<‘re. rapid.^ Thus, for example, 
MM. Maret, di* Chainpagny, and Havary evinced a ready obe- 
di(‘ne<.^ to lionaiuirtess wishes, which often proved very unfor- 
tunate, though doubtless dictated by the best intentions on 
their part. To this fatal zeal may be attributed a great por- 
tion of tlie mischief which iJonaparte committed. When the 
mischief was done, and past remedy, Bonaparte deeply re- 
gi-i'tted it. liow often have I heard him say tliat Marat 
was animated by an nnlucky zeal 1 This was the expression 
Inc maih‘ use of. 

M. de. Talh'vrand was almost the only one among the min- 
ister.-: who (lid not tiatt(‘r B>oMapart(*, and who really served 
both tin* I'ir.*^t ('onsid and the Kmi)eror. When Bonaparte 
said to .M. de Tallt*yrand, ‘‘Write so a.nd so, and send it off 
by a. special courier,'' that minister was never in a hurry to 
ob(*y the tM*d(.*i% In-cause he km‘w the character of the First 
Consul well (‘iiough to distinguish b(‘tw(‘(*n what his x^^i-ssion 
dictated and what Ins nuisoii would a])})rove : in short, he 
app<‘ah‘d l‘rom Idnlip drunk to Bhili]) sob(‘r. When it hap- 
pciK'd that, M. (h* Talh*yrand suspemled the ex(‘c.ution of an 
ord<‘r, l)onaparti‘ never evinctM tin*, least displ(*asure.. When, 
tin* day al'tor In* had r(*c(‘ived any hasty and angry order, 
M. dt* Taii(*yrand pr<*si*ntcd himself to the First (Jonsul, the 
latter wouhi say, Well, did you s(*ml off tln^ couri(u- V — 
‘‘ the minister would reply, ‘‘ 1 took cart^ not to do so 
before 1 shewed yiui my b*t.ter."’ Tht‘ti tin* First. Fonsiil 
would usually add, “ Tpon second thoughts 1 think it would 
1h‘ best not. to send it." I’his was tlui way to dtsil with liomi- 
parlr, Wln*n M. d(‘ Talleyrand postpom*d S('nding off d(*- 
spab'hes, or when 1 myself Imva* delayed tin* (‘xecution of an 
order whieh I km*w had been dictutud by ang(‘r, and laid 
emanated m‘i1her from his heart nor his umh‘rstanding, I 

I ulri‘inly iiH'iif how he freqtieiil !y destroyed in tin*, inoruinj^ 

articles whieli he'had ditUated to nn* for the MoniTitr over-night. — 
TUWU'. 
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have heard him say a hundred times, It was right, quite 
right. You understand me : Talleyrand understands me also. 
This is the way to serve me : the others do not leave me time 
for reflection : they are too precipitate.^^ Fouche also was 
one of those who did not on all occasions blindly obey Bona- 
parte’s commands. His other ministers on the other hand, 
when told to send off a courier the next morning, would ha\^e 
more probably sent him off the same evening. This was from 
zeal, but was not the First Consul right in saying that such 
zeal was unfortunate ? 

Of Talleyrand and Fouche, in their connections with the 
First Consul, it might be said that the one represented the 
Constituent Assembly, with a slight perfume of the old re- 
gime, and the other the Convention in all its brutality. Bona- 
parte regarded Fouche as a complete personification of the 
E-evolution. With him, therefore, Fouche’s influence was 
merely the influence of the Ee volution. That great event 
was one of those which had made the most forcible impression 
on Bonaparte’s ardent mind, and he imagined he still beheld 
it in a visible form as long as Fouch4 continued at the head 
of his police. I am now of opinion that Bonaparte was in 
some degree misled as to the value of Fouch4’s services as a 
minister. No doubt the circumstance of Fouch4 being in 
office conciliated those of the Eevolutionary party who were 
his friends. But Fouche cherished an undue partiality for 
them, because he knew that it was through them he held his 
place. He was like one of the old Condottieri, who Avere 
made friends of lest they should become enemies, and Avho 
owed all their power to the soldiers enrolled under their ban- 
ners. Such was Fouche, and Bonaparte perfectly understood 
his situation. He kept the chief in his service until he could 
find an opportunity of disbanding his undisciplined followers. 
But there Avas one circumstance which confirmed his reliance 
on Fouche. He who had voted the death of the King of 
France, and had influenced the minds of those who had voted 
with him, offered Bonaparte the best guaranty against the 
attempts of the Eoyalists for raising up in favor of the Bour- 
bons the throne which the First Consul himself had deter- 
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mined to ascend. Thus, for different reasons, Bonaparte and 
Fouclie had common interests against the House of Bourbon, 
and the master’s ambition derived encouragement from the 
supposed terror of the servant. 

The First Consul was aware of the existence in Paris of a 
Boyalist committee, formed for the purpose of corresponding 
with Louis XVIII. This * committee consisted of men who 
must not be confounded with those wretched intriguers who 
were of no service to their employers, and were not unfre- 
quently in the pay of both Bonaparte and the Bourbons. The 
Eoyalist committee, properly so called, was a very different 
thing. It consisted of men professing rational principles of 
liberty, such as the Marquis de Clermont G-allerande, the 
Abbe de Montesquiou, M. Becquet, and M. Koyer Collard. 
This committee had been of long standing ; the respectable 
individuals whose names I have just quoted acted upon a sys- 
tem hostile to the despotism of Bonaparte, and favorable to 
what they conceived to be the interests of Prance. Knowing 
the superior wisdom of Louis XYIII., and the opinions which 
he had avowed and maintained in the Assembly of the Nota- 
bles, they wished to separate that Prince from the emigrants, 
and to point him out to the nation as a suitable head of a 
reasonable Constitutional Government. Bonaparte, whom I 
have often heard speak on the subject, dreaded nothing so 
much as these ideas of liberty in conjunction with a mon- 
archy. He regarded them as reveries, called the members of 
the committee idle dreamers, but nevertheless feared the 
triumph of their ideas. He confessed to me that it was to 
counteract the possible influence of the Royalist committee 
that he showed himself so indulgent to those of the emigrants 
whose monarchical prejudices he knew were incompatible 
with liberal opinions. By the presence of emigrants who 
acknowledged nothing short of absolute power, he thought he 
might paralyze the influence of the Royalists of the interior ; 
he therefore granted all such emigra.nts permission to return. 

About this time I recollect having read a document, which 
had been signed, purporting to be a declaration of the princi- 
ples of Louis XVIII. It was signed by M. d’Andre, who 
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bore evidence to its authenticity. The principles contained 
ill the declaration were in almost all points conformable to 
the principles which formed the basis of the charter. Even so 
early as 1792, and consequently previous to the fatal 21st of 
January, Louis XYI., who knew the opinions of M. de Cler- 
mont Gallerande, sent him on a mission to Coblentz to inform 
the Princes from him, and the Queen, that they would be 
ruined by their emigration. I am accurately informed, and I 
state this fact with the utmost confidence. I can also add 
with equal certainty that the circumstance was mentioned by 
M. de Clermont Gallerande in his Memoirs, and that the pas- 
sage relative to his mission to Coblentz was cancelled before 
the manuscript was sent to press. 

During the Consular Government the object of the loyalist 
Committee was to seduce rather than to conspire. It was 
round Madame Bonaparte in particular that their batteries 
were raised, and tlfey did not prove ineffectual. The female 
friends of Josephine filled her mind with ideas of the splen- 
dor and distinction she would enjoy if the powerful hand 
which had chained the Eevolution should raise up the sub- 
verted throne. I must confess that I was myself, uncon- 
sciously, an accomplice of the friends of the throne : for what 
they wished for the interest of the Bourbons I then ardently 
wished for the interest of Bonaparte. 

While endeavors were thus made to gain over Madame 
Bonaparte to the interest of the royal family, brilliant offers 
were held out for the purpose of dazzling the First Consul. 
It was wished to retemper for him the sword of the Constable 
Duguesclin; and it was hoped that a statue erected to his 
honor would at once attest to posterity his spotless glory 
and the gratitude of the Bourbons. But when these offers 
reached the ears of Bonaparte he treated them with indiffer- 
ence, and ]3laced no faith in their sincerity. Conversing on 
the subject one day with M. de La Fayette he said, ^^They 
offer me a statue, but I must look to the pedestal. They may 
make it my prison.’’ I did not hear Bonaparte utter these 
words ; but they were reported to me from a source, the 
authenticity of which may be relied on. 
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About this time, when so much was said in the Eoyalist 
circles and in the Faubourg St. Germain, of which the Hotel 
de Luynes was the headquarters, about the possible return of 
the Bourbons, the publication of a popular book contributed 
not a little to direct the attention of the public to the most 
brilliant period of the reign of Louis XIV. The book was the 
historical romance of Madame de la Valliere, by Madame de 
Genlis, who had recently returned to France. Bonaparte read 
it, and I have since understood that he was very well pleased 
with it, but he said nothing to me about it. It was not until 
some time after that he complained of the effect which was 
produced in Paris by this publication, and especially by 
engravings representing scenes in the life of Louis XIY., 
and which were exhibited in the shop-windows. The police 
received orders to suppress these prints; and the order was 
implicitly obeyed; but it was not Fouche’s police. Fouche 
saw the absurdity of interfering with triflfe. I recollect that 
immediately after the creation of the Legion of Honor, it 
being summer, the young men of Paris indulged in the whim 
of wearing a carnation in a buttonhole, which at a distance 
had rather a deceptive effect. Bonaparte took this very seri- 
ously. He sent for Fouoh6, and desired him to arrest those 
who presumed thus to turn the new order into ridicule. Fouche 
merely replied that he would wait till the autumn ; and the 
First Consul understood that trifles were often rendered matters 
of importance by being honored with too much attention. 

But though Bonaparte was piqued at the interest excited 
by the engravings of Madame Genlis’s romance he manifested 
no displeasure against that celebrated woman, who had been 
recommended to him by MM. de Fontanes and Fievee and 
who addressed several letters to him. As this sort of corre- 
spondence did not come within the routine of my business I 
did not see them ; but I heard from Madame Bonaparte that 
they contained a prodigious number of proper names, and I 
have reason to believe that they contributed not a little to 
magnify, in the eyes of the First Consul, the importance of 
the Faubourg St. Germain, which, in spite of all his courage, 
was a scarecrow to him. 
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Bonaparte regarded the Faubourg St. Germain as represent- 
ing the whole mass of Eoyalist opinion ; and he saw clearly 
that the numerous erasures from the emigrant list had neces- 
sarily increased dissatisfaction among the Eoyalists, since 
the property of the emigrants had not been restored to its old 
possessors, even in those cases in which it had not been sold. 
It was the fashion in a certain class to ridicule the unpolished 
manners of the great men of the Eepublic compared with 
the manners of the nobility of the old Court. The wives of 
certain generals had several times committed themselves by 
their awkwardness. In many circles there was an affectation 
of treating with contempt what are called the parvenus ; 
those people who, to use M. de Talleyrand’s expression, did 
not know how to walk upon a carpet. All this gave rise to 
complaints against the Faubourg St. Germain : while on the 
other hand, Bonaparte’s brothers spared no endeavors to 
irritate him against everything that was calculated to revive 
the recollection of the Bourbons. 

Such were Bonapcxrte’s feelings, and such was the state of 
society during the year 1802. The fear of the Bourbons 
must indeed have had a powerful influence on the First 
Consul before he could have been induced to take a step which 
may justly be regarded as the most inconsiderate of his whole 
life. After suffering seven months to elapse without answer- 
ing the first letter of Louis XVIII., after at length answering 
his second letter in the tone of a King addressing a subject, 
he went so far as to write to Louis, j)roposing that he should 
renounce the throne of his ancestors in his, Bonaparte’s, favor, 
and offering him as a reward for this renunciation a princi- 
pality in Italy, or a considerable revenue for himself and his 
family.^ 

1 Napoleon seems to hare always known, as with Cromwell and the 
Stuarts, that if his dynasty failed 'the Bourbons must succeed him. “ I 
i-emember,” says Metternich, “Napoleon said to me, ‘Do you know why 
Louis XVIII. is not now sitting opposite to you? It is only because it is I who 
am sitting here. No other person could maintain his position; and if ever I 
disappear in consequence of a catastrophe, no one but a Bourbon could sit 
here’ ” {Metternich, tome i. p. 243). Further, he said to Metternich, “The 
King overthrown, the Republic was master of the soil of France. It is that 
which I have replaced. The old throne of France is buried under its rub- 
bish. I had to found a new one. The Bourbons could not reign over this 
creation. My strength lies in my fortune. I am new, like the Empire; 
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The. iM^ader will recollec.t the eurious (jiu'stT)!! whieli tie* 
First Consul ])ut to me on tln^ siibj(‘ct ot Cj<‘ llourhons when 
W(‘ wt^re walkini^ in tin* |>ark of Malmaison. To the rej)ly 
whieh [ made to him on tliat occasion, 1 a, ttri I >uin tin' S(‘ni*ccy 
In* o])served towards me r(*speetin.^^ the lettei* just alhuh'd to. 
I am indeed inclined to rei^ard tha-t letter as (h • result ot (Uie 
of his private conferences witli Lucitm ; hut- i know nothiiiii: 
])0sitive on tln^ subject, and miu*(*ly nn*ntion this a.s a c*nn- 
jecture. Howevc'r, I had an o]>portiinitv of asi'ertaining tin* 
carious circumstances whieh t«)ok place at Mittau, when 
Bonaparte’s letter was deliv(*n*<l to Ijoiiis X\d IL 

That I-^rince was aln'ady iiiueh irrita,ted a.yainst Bonapart(* 
by his d(*iay in answ(*rin;^ his first lett(‘r, and also by the 
tenor of Ids tardy' reply; but on readinyc the First (‘onsitrs 

then* is, tlu'n'foiv, ;i ])<‘rfcct hctwrcii tin* Kinpirc iind niysslf.” 

“ H<»wc.v(*r,” says Mrttcrnicnj, “I liav(', tliouale ttaf ]>y 

talkiiiij; in this way, m*‘n'ly sitn.nhi tosunly tin' opinioji of others, or to coufnsa 
it, ami tin*. dire<‘t advance wljich he n» L<>nis XN'III. in ISUl srcnn'd 

to (‘oiilirm this suspi<'!On. Speaking tone* om* i!:iy <d tiiis adv.-iiica hi* said, 
‘ Monsi(*nr’s reply was j^rand : it was j’ull of lim' traditions, d'lii'n* issoim*- 
thin;*^ in h’^Ljitimate rights \vlii<dj appeals to nmn* than the niee* mind. If 
Monsieur had consulpMl his miml only he wouM have arraiep’d with me, ami 
I sliould have made for him a ma.tinilicent fut uriV ”( d/W/i rz/e /n*, totju* i. p. 
27(>). Acc'ordintC to lun^^’s Ijfrirn {tome ii. p. 12U, lie’ letter written and 
si^j:m‘d l)y Xapoh'on, imt n(‘ver sent, another draft heinj.: snhst ituted, is still 
iii the Freneh archives. Metternieh .speaks of Napoleon makin;.{ a ilireet 
advama* to Louis XVIII, in hSPL .Vocainliiifj: to Colonel Icul; (/ne'/f// 
/{tuht/nirff, tom<‘ ii. pp. 42U- tin* attempt was made thron^di tie* Kin.”: of 
Prussia in ISPiy tie* tinal answer of Louis heiim mmh* on the Kehruary, 

IHO.'J, as f.;iven in the* tiaxl, bat witli a po.st.seripl of his nei>hew in addition, 
“ With the j)ermisHion of the Kinjif, my um'hp I atih<‘re with heart and soul 
to tie*, contents of thin note., 

“(Si^^mnL Loei.s Axtoinc, I >ue d’ Anj^jonieme.” 

Thci r(*ader %vill rtunark that there j.s m» j^reat interval between this letter 
and the final break with tlie Uourhon.s hy the death of the Due d’Ln^diien. 
At thi.H time, juaiordinjjf to Savary ttomi* iii. p. ‘JUD, some of the ISouri>oij.s 
W{‘r(^ receivinjij Kr<*neh pensions.' 'Die I*'rim*e cb* Coitfi, the Dneh<ss»* de 
Bourbon, and the Duelu'sse d'Orleans. when sent out of I ’ranee hy the 
Directory, wer<* ijiven jx'usions of from lib, Chit to ’d.i.iMKi francs each. ’l'hey 
lived in Catalonia. W hen the Kremih troops «‘ntered Spain in < b neral 
C’anelau.v, a fritmd of the Brin<n* de Conti, hnuedu t<» the notii e o| Nap(*li on 
that the tire.soiue formalities insisted mj by H »’ pe^ailenl clerks of all 
nations w(*.re observed towards these, royal per *on:it,o*s. (iamfin.lbe MiniHli r 
of Finance, apparent ly on bis own initiative, drew up a decree im-reaHimi 
the pensions to dP.tMMf fraties, and dejne away with the fonnalifies. *'77/* 
I'luipi'rt)/' iiit/tirt! Hi itiK't ., ih*- Minisitr »p' Fiitmift 'The. reailer, 

remeinberinij: tin* position of the Kremdi Frinees then* *houId ciMiipare this 
action of Nanoleon with fh<*. failure <»f tin* Bourbons in IHM to pay Ihe huiuh 
promistid to Napoleaui, not withstaiidini; the sfrony retuonstraue^ H made at 
Vienna to Talleyrand hy Ab‘.\ander and Loi-ii < 'a«llereai.;h. Xt e 7W//r//- 
TiUKVg (J(irrvg})tni(ivKre with Imuih .VT///., tome ii. pp. 27, 2H; or Frtmch 
edition, pp. 2H5, 2m. 
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second letter the dethroned King immediately sat down and 
traced a few lines forcibly expressing his indignation at such 
a proposition. The note, hastily written by Louis XVIII. in 
the first impulse of irritation, bore little resemblance to the 
dignified and elegant letter which Bonaparte received, and 
which I shall presently lay before the reader. This latter 
epistle closed very happily with the beautiful device of 
Francis I., All is lost but honor.” But the first letter was 
stamped with a more chivalrous tone of indignation. The 
indignant sovereign wrote it with his hand supported on the 
hilt of his sword ; but the Abbe Andre, in whom Louis XVIII. 
reposed great confidence, saw the note, and succeeded, not 
without some difficulty, in soothing the anger of the King, 
and prevailing on him to write the following letter : — 

I do not confound M. Bonaparte with those who have preceded him. 
I esteem his courage and his military talents. I am grateful for some 
acts of his government; for the benefits which are conferred on my peo- 
ple will always be prized by me. 

But he errs in supposing that he can induce me to renounce my rights; 
so far from that, he would confirm them, if they could possibly be doubt- 
ful, by the step he has now taken. 

I am ignorant of the designs of Heaven respecting me and my sub- 
jects; but I know the obligations which God has imposed upon me. As 
a Christian, I will fulfil my duties to my last breath — as the son of St. 
Louis, I would, like him, respect myself even in chains — as the successor 
of Francis I., I say with him— Tout est perdufors Vhonneur. 

Lotus. 

Mittau, 1802. 

Louis XVIII.’s letter having reached Paris, the Royalist 
committee assembled, and were not a little embarrassed as to 
what should be done. The meeting took place at Xeuilly. 
After a long deliberation it was suggested that the delivery 
of the letter should be intrusted to the Third Consul, with 
whom the Abbe de Montesquiou had kept up acquaintance 
since the time of the Constituent Assembly. This suggestion 
was adopted. The recollections of the commencement of his 
career, under Chancellor Maupeou, had always caused M. 
Lebrun to be ranked in a distinct class by the Royalists. For 
my part, I always looked upon him as a very honest man, a 
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warm advocate of eipiality, and anxions that it should be ])r{»- 
tecteal even by despotism, which siiitt‘d the vi(‘ws of t}u‘ Kirs!, 
Consul very well. The Abbe de Mont<‘S(]uioii a.c,cordiiu4ly 
waited upon M. Lebrun, wlio undtudook to (h*Iivt*r tlie lett<*r. 
Bonaparte recidved it with an air (»r indifieremu* ; but whetluu* 
that indifference wtuu^ real or afft*et(‘(l, I am to this day un- 
able to determine. lie said very litth^ to me about the ill 
success of tlie m\q:otiation with Louis XNdll. On this sub- 
ject he dreaded, abov(*. all, tlu‘ iuteiieinmet^ of his brotluu-s, 
who created around liim a sort of commotion wliicdi luAviiew 
was not without its inliuema*, and which on several (xaaisions 
had excit(‘(l his anger. 

The letter of Louis XVIIT. is certainly concdved in a tonti 
of dignity whi<h (auinot b(‘ too highly adminul ; and. it may 
be said that Bonapa-rte on this occasion nmdm’tal a real ser- 
vice to Lotus by affording him the opportunity of presenting 
to tlu^ world one of the finest ];tag(‘s in tlu^ history of a d(^- 
throm‘d King. This hdi.er, the (‘ontents of whitdi were known 
in some cin;h‘s (d* Baris, was tin* objt‘ct of gtmeral approbation 
to thos(‘ who preserved tin* re(‘o]h*ction of the Bxmrbons, and 
above all, to fhe Loyalist eommit.t(‘e. Tin* mendters of that 
committee, {u'oud of th<‘ noble spirit (‘vin<*ed by th(‘ unfortu- 
nate monandi, whos«‘ return they were* giuuTously laboring to 
eff(*c.t, r(‘plit*d to him by a sort of manif<*sto, to wliieh time*, 
has impjirted int(*rt*st, since* subscepiemt ev(‘nts have fulfilled 
the predictions it contained. 
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The day after my disgrace — Benewal of my duties — Bonaparte’s affected 
regard for me — Offer of an assistant — M. de Meiieval — My second 
rupture with lioivaparto — The Due de Rovigo’s account of it — Letter 
from M. de Barbe Marbois — Real causes of my separation from the First 
Consul — Postscript to the letter of M. dc Barbe Marbois — The black 
cabinet — Inspection of letttu’s during the Consulate — I retire to St, 
Cloud — Communications from M. de Meneval — A week’s conflict be- 
tween friendship and pride — My formal dismissal — Petty revenge — 
My request to visit England — Monosyllabic answer — Wrong suspiciofi 
— Burial of my papers — Communication from Duroc — My letter to the 
First Consul — The truth acknowledged. 


I SHALL now return to the circumstances which followed 
my first disgrace, of which I have already spoken. The day 
after that on which I had resumed my functions I went as 
usual to awaken the Tirst Consul at seven in the morning. 
He treated me just the same as if nothing had happened 
between us ; and on my part I behaved to him just as usual, 
though I really regretted being obliged to resume labors 
which I found too oppressive for me. When Bonaparte came 
down into his cabinet he spoke to me of his plans with his 
usual confidence, and I saw, from the number of letters lying 
in the basket, that during the few days my functions had 
been suspended Bonaparte had not overcome his disinclina- 
tion to peruse this kind of correspondence. At the period of 
this first rupture and reconciliation the question of the Con- 
sulate for life was yet unsettled. It was not decided until 
the 2(1 of August, and the circumstances to which I am about 
to refer happened at the end of February. 

T '{xrno "nnxxr +'r\ •? +•1 Tv> o ixri+’R 
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that^ after the scene which M. de Talleyrand had witnessed, 
my duties in the Tuileries were merely provisional, and might 
be shortened or prolonged according to circumstances. I saw 
at the very first moment that Bonaparte had sacrificed his 
wounded pride to the necessity (for such I may, without any 
vanity, call it) of employing my services. The forced prefer- 
ence he granted to me arose from the fact of his being unable 
to find any one able to supply my place ; for Duroc, as I have 
already said, showed a disinclination to the business. I did 
not remain long in the dark respecting the new situation in 
which I stood. I was evidently still under quarantine ; but 
the period of my quitting the port was undetermined. 

A short time after our reconciliation the First Consul said 
to me, in a cajoling tone of which I was not the dupe, ^’My 
dear Bourrienne, you cannot do everything. Business in- 
creases, and will continue to increase. You know what 
Corvisart says. You have a family; therefore it is right you 
should take care of your health. You must not kill yourself 
with work ; therefore some one must be got to assist you. 
Joseph tells me that he can recommend a secretary, one of 
whom he speaks very highly. He shall be under your direc- 
tion ; he can make out your copies, and do all that can consist- 
ently be required of hi]n. This, I think, will be a great relief 
to you.’^ — ‘^1 ask for nothing better,’^ replied I, than to 
have the assistance of some one who, after becoming ac- 
quainted with the business, may, some time or other, succeed 
me.’^ Joseph sent M. de Meneval, a young man who, to a 
good education, added the recommendations of industry and 
prudence. I had every reason to be satisfied with him. 

It was now that FTapoleon employed all those devices and 
caresses which always succeeded so well with him, and which 
yet again gained the day, to put an end to the inconvenience 
caused to him by my retirement, and to retain me. Here I 
call every one who knew me as witnesses that nothing could 
equal my grief and despair to find myself obliged to again 
begin my troublesome work. My health had suffered much 
from it. Corvisart was a clever counsellor, but it was only 
during the night that I could carry out his advice. To re- 
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sume my duties was to renounce all hope of rest, and even of 
health.^ 

I soon perceived the First Consul’s anxiety to make M. de 
Meneval acquainted with the routine of business, and accus- 
tomed to his manner. Bonaj)arte had never pardoned me for 
having presumed to quit him after he had attained so high a 
degree of power ; he was only waiting for an opportunity to 
punish me, and he seized upon an unfortunate circumstance 
as an excuse for that separation which I had previously 
wished to bring about. 

I will explain this circumstance, which ought to have 
obtained for me the consolation and assistance of the First 
Consul rather than the forfeiture of his favor. My rupture 
with him has been the subject of various misstatements, all 
of which I shall not take the trouble to correct ; I will merely 
notice what I have read in the Memoirs of the Due de Eovigo, 
in which it is stated that I was accused of ^peculation. M. de 
Eovigo thus expresses himself: — 

Ever since the First Consul was invested with the supreme power his 
life had been a continued scene of personal exertion. He had for his pri- 
vate secretary M. de Bourrienne, a friend and companion, of his youth, 
whom he now made the sharer of all his labors. He frequently sent for 
him in the dead of the night, and particularly insisted upon his attending 
him every morning at seven. Bouri-ienne was punctual in his attendance 
with the public papers, winch he had previously glanced over. The First 
Consul almost invariably read their contents himself; he then despatched 
some business, and sat down to table just as the clock struck nine. His 
breakfast, which lasted six minutes, was no sooner over than he returned 
to his cabinet, only left it for dinner, and resumed his close occupation 
immediately after, until ten at night, which was his usual hour for retir- 
ing to rest. 

Bourrienne was gifted with a most wonderful memory; he could speak 
and write many languages, and would make his pen follow as fast as 
words were uttered. He possessed many other advantages; he was well 
acquainted with the administrative departments, was versed in the law 
of nations, and possessed a zeal and activity which rendered his services 
quite indispensable to the First Consul. I have known the several 
grounds upon which the unlimited confidence placed in him by his chief 

1 There is considerable truth in tliis statement about the effect on hia 
health. His successor, Meneval, without the same amount of work, broke 
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rt*.stetl. but :iin to sp«*:ik with o{{u;il a.ssnranco of the orrors which 

ot'casionod his iosinij; that 

Iknimtaine iuui many <*iu‘iiii«*s: sjhih* wont owiri" to his porsonal char- 
actor, a )j;rcatcr mnnhor to the situation which he hcKL Others were jeal- 
ous of the iTeiiit he enjoycil with the Heatl <»f tht^ (ioveriiment; others, 
discuntentetl at hl.> not makiicjt tliat credit .sul>servient to their per- 
sonal advanta.Lte. Soiiu* even iinput»*d to him tin* want of su<*c<‘s.s that 
laid altemied tln*ir claims. It was iinpossihle to hrin;^ any (‘har^n* ai^uiinst 
idm (.»ii the score of deh«*iency oi talent «>r of imiis<‘re«'t condut‘t; his per- 
s(tnal habits were wahdicd — it was ascertainetl that he einj;a.q:ed in tinaiicial 
spccnlat ions. .\n iinputatiim could easily he foumied on this ciri'iimstauce. 
Pe(‘idation was at'cordisi^ly laitl to his char'j;c. 

d’his was t<»uchin*4 the most tender itroumi, for the First ('onsul ludd 
nothluit in i^reater abhorrence than unlawful f^ains. A soiittiry voi(‘e, 
liowevt*!-, would have faib'il in an attempt to defame the <*Iiara<*ter of a 
man for whom he Inul >0 lonit felt «• teem aiiii ath‘ctit»n; <»lher voices, 
therefor**, were brou’^Iit to be.ar ULtain-t him. Wdictlier tin* accusations 
ut*re well fonmb'tl or oflu-rwi'-e, it i*. bey»md .a <ioubi that all means wafre 
resorted to for hrimtint! th»*in to the Know letl'.re <»f the I'h'sl t'onsul. 

'rhemiost effectual coiirscthat *U'4’n*sted il-^eif was t In* open iuji!: of a cor- 
respondence I'ither w ith tin* aceused {>ai ty dire<'t, or w ifii I Inoe w ith whom 
it was f«*l! imlispeii>able to briic.t him inf o t'oufaef ; this eorr<*sp(»ml(mce 
was Carrie*! on in a mys?**rious nainner, and r« hit<-d t** tin- tiaam’ial oper- 
afiorts that ha*l foiin***! the ‘.'round, of a **har;te .'epiiir t Idm. d'hus it is 
that, (Ut nittre than on** tM*<'a*.i*ni, ih** v**rv (dianm*!s {nt«*nded for ctjnv(*y- 
im,!: truth to the kn<*w letie'e <if a ^o\ «*r«*ien hav** be*m ma«!e availahb* to the 
purpt»s«* **f <‘«*mmuni*‘at im.r fal *• i!deUi:.p-ne<* t** him. 'r** ,;pv**an inslama*. 

rmi**r th** reiLpi **! I.iuhs XW, and 4 'Ven unde!- th*- Kb‘*.t**ney, tin* Fost- 
ofh***’ was oia'ani/.***! int<» a sy .fem of minut** inspection, which did not 
lmb***ii extend t<M'Very but wa <'\*‘r*‘ise*I <iver all * u*'h as athunhsl 

i^roumlH for suspie*ion. 'rh«*y were <»}H*iie*h an<], wlo n it w.as not t!i*»*med 
sah* to suppr*'SH fh**m, ettpics \v**r«‘ taloui, ami they w<*re r**turm'd to 
llndr pri>p»‘r chanm-i wi!}i**ui the least *!i*lay. Any imhvi»lual th-mmiH-ing 
another may, hv tin* h 4 ‘l|* of sueh an esf abli'duiH’nt . give yn'af weight to 
Ids d»*nun»'iaf itoj. It is su!Ii<d«‘nf f**r his puip«»»«' that In* sliuubi thrt)W 
int*! the Ib**^! “‘dlh'e any bdter *,0 wooici as lo ct»nftrin the impr*‘Sslon 
which it h his i»bj***'f t*M*onvey. 'rin* w<»rthi*’Ht man may thus h** coni- 
mitf*'*! by a !*'n**r vvhit'h he has m*ver read, or tin* purport *d which is 
wiiidly fndnt**lligihle lo hinn 

f am Hp»*aKing fi'ton personal <'\p*‘riem’e. If t*ncc happ**jic*| that a 
Jetl»*r aeldr**sve*l P» mvstdf. r« dating tt* an allcired fa*'f ivbi*'h ha*! ncv<‘r 
oc**urr**d, was open***!. A eupy of f he |rth*r '•** opene«l was als** hu’ward***! 
{»> me, as it C 4 meerm*d the diitii's whi**h I h;i*i f*i p'-rform at that titm*; 
hut I was alr**ady in piosi-vdon *»f tin* ♦♦idihnal. f ramojuffeii thnmgh the 
oisfinary **hui!m*I. »Sumim>ne»l fo t»'plY ?*► the «|u»'s|jons !o wid**h .HU*’h 
priMlimthuis had glv«‘n ris«*, I took that <*pp**iiiiid{ y td pointing out the 
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danger that would accrue from placing a blind reliance upon intelligence 
derived from so hazardous a source. Accordingly, little importance was 
afterwards attached to this means of information ; but the system was in 
operation at the period when M. de Bourrienne was disgraced; his ene- 
mies took care to avail themselves of it; they blackened his character 
with M, de Barbe Marbois, who added to their accusations all the weight 
of his unblemished character. The opinion entertained by this rigid 
public functionary, and many other circumstances, induced the First 
Consul to part with his secretary (tome i. p. 418). 

Peculation is the crime of those who make a fraudulent use 
of the public money. But as it was not in my power to 
meddle with the public money, no part of which passed 
through my hands, I am at a loss to conceive how I can be 
charged with peculation! The Due de Eovigo is not the 
author, but merely the echo, of this calumny ; but the accu- 
sation to which his Memoirs gave currency afforded M. de 
Barbe Marbois an opportunity of adding one more to the 
many proofs he has given of his love of justice. 

I had seen nothing of the Memoirs of the Due de Eovigo 
except their announcement in the journals, when a letter 
from M. de Barbe Marbois was transmitted to me from my 
family. It was as follows : — 

Sir — My attention has been called to the enclosed article in a recent 
publication. The assertion it contains is not true, and I conceive it to 
be a duty both to you and myself to declare that I then was, and still am, 
ignorant of the causes of the separation in question. — I am, etc. 

(Signed) Marbois. 

I need say no more in my justification. This unsolicited 
testimony of M. de Marbois is a sufficient contradiction to 
the charge of peculation which has been raised against me in 
the absence of correct information respecting the real causes 
of my rupture with the Pirst Consul. 

M. le Due de Eovigo also observes that my enemies were 
numerous. My concealed adversaries were indeed all those 
who were interested tliat the sovereign should not have about 
him, as his confidential companion, a man devoted to his 
glory and not to his vanity. In expressing his dissatisfaction 
with one of his ministers Bonaparte had said, in the presence 
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of sovtM'al iiidi viduals, Miiioii;^^ wlioiii was M. '\Iarft, I 

(*t>uld find a srmnd I>(»ui*!a»*nin‘ I would :ad rid oi‘ you all.” 
d'his was sufiiritMit to raist* ai^aiiist uio t.hr h it rod of a, 11 who 
onvitMl tho (‘oididoii(‘(‘ of wldoh I was in posstassioii. 

'riu‘ failnro of a linn in Paris in which 1 had in V(‘st(*d a, con- 
sidcralflo sum of nnumy uffoialcd an o|»[Muaunity for onvy and 
mali, unity to irritata* tlio First (’onsui ayminst mt*. P>ona,j:)a.rt(‘, 
who had not yet foruivon iin* I'or wishing’ to Ira,vr him, at. louuth 
dotonninod to sarrififo my sorvi<*os to a, now tit of ill humor. 

A tiioroanl ilo- house, then ono o{ the mostr ia‘S|Ka‘ta.i)li,‘ in 
Pari.N, had amon ;4 its sptMUilations undorlak«*n some a,rmy 
cont ravts, W’itJi the knowlod;^* <»f Ihu-lhior, with whom, 
imloi-d. tin* house had treat'-d, I had inv<‘sted some niom^y 
in this Imsiness. F nfort unat oiy ih** |iriin*i|t:i,hs were, unknown 
t.o me, enua.U'od iii danueroii:; neiadat ions in the Funds, wlii(‘h 
in a slum, lime so involved them a.a to o:'e:i; hm t heir failure, 
for a, heavy amount. 1‘hi.s (‘au.a*d a runn>r that. a. slight hill 
of the h'unds, widt‘h took plaee at that period, was oeeasioned 
by tin* haidiniptey ; ami the Fir.U. t'tm,“nl, who never <*oidd 
under.'tand the natiin* of the I'und •. uave eredit to the report. 
Hi* wa.. mado to hrlieve lii.at the hiidne.s (d’ tin* Stoek 
Iv-ahmiiMo \v;i, . nuin'd. It was iiednuateti that. I was ue(‘nsed 
«d' laliiii'i .advantage of my situanion to produ<‘e variat.ion.s in 
tin* I‘'und tiiou'di I wa:; .so iinhut unate a:-; tt» lose not only 
my inv«* tnnml iti tin* hankrupt hou;e, Imt also a, .sum of 
money for which I had heeoine hound, hy way <ir .surety, ta) 
assi. J the lioiise in inere.a dmu it ; hu dness. I incurred tin* 
violeiif, di.spleasure of tin* ('on.ad, who deelared to me 

t.lmt: he. /m iniitjrr w// I miyii!, pcrha.ps, 

liave rotdi'd hi.s irrilafioii h\ refnimlin;' him that he taadd. not 

hhuiie me ft>r /e/cc/oes//^y .an inl< r»’ t in a eont raef , ;,inct» he 
hijii:.e|f had ; tipulal»d fi»r .1 pce/i'///y «»t I.oHO.OOO frane:; for 
hi.-; lu'oflter do,-;eph 'Uit of th*- eiuitrasa f.u' \ le! u.a ! 1 iny' the 

na\'\ d Pul I :snv that lor .'aune lime pan M. «le .Meneval had 

ht‘p,!in to .Mipersede me, and the hhr I Tmu u| only uaule<l 
•sucli an opportiinit} a- tlu.. [nr eiuniim tt» a rupture with me. 
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Such is a true statement of the circumstances which led to 
my separation from Bonaparte. I defy any one to adduce a 
single fact in support of the charge of peculation, or any 
transaction of the kind ; I fear no investigation of my con- 
duct. When in the service of Bonaparte I caused many 
appointments to be made, and many names to be erased 
from the emigrant list before the Senatus-consulte of the 
6th Bloreal, year X.; but I never counted upon gratitude, 
experience having taught me that it was an empty word. 

The Due de Eovigo attributed my disgrace to certain inter- 
cepted letters which injured me in the eyes of the First Con- 
sul. I did not know this at the time, and though I was pretty 
well aware of the machinations of Bonaparte’s adulators, 
almost all of whom were my enemies, yet I did not contem- 
plate such an act of baseness. But a spontaneous letter from 
M. de Barbe Marbois at length opened my eyes, and left little 
doubt on the subject. The following is the postscript to that 
noble peer’s letter : — 

I recollect that one Wednesday the First Consul, while presiding at a 
Council of Ministers at St. Cloud, opened a note, and, without informing 
us what it contained, hastily left the Board, apparently much agitated. 
In a few minutes he returned and told us that your functions had ceased. 


Whether the sudden displeasure of the First Consul was 
excited by a false representation of my concern in the trans- 
action which proved so unfortunate to me, or whether Bona- 
parte merely made that a pretence for carrying into execution 
a resolution which I am convinced had been previously 
adopted, I shall not stop to determine ; but the Due de 
Eovigo having mentioned the violation of the secrecy of let- 
ters in my case, I shall take the opportunity of stating some 
particulars on that subject. 

Before I wrote these Memoirs the existence in the Post- 
office of the cabinet, which had obtained the epithet of hlacJc^ 
had been denounced in the chamber of deputies, and the 
answer was, that it no longer existed, which of course 
amounted to an admission that it had existed. I may 
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therefore, without indiscretion, state what I know respect- 
iiig it. 

Tlie ^Mdack cabinet-’ was established in the reign of Louis 
XY., inertdy for the purpose of ]>rying into the scandalous 
gossip of the Court and the capital. The existence of this 
(aihin(*t soon became generally known to every one. The 
numerous postmasters who succeeded each other, especially 
in latter times, the still more numerous Post-office clerks, 
and that portion of the public who are ever on the watch for 
what is held up as scandalous, soon banislied all the secrecy 
of the affair, and none but fools were taken in by it. All 
who did not wish to be committed by tlieir correspondence 
chose better channels of communication than the Post; but 
those who wanted to ruin an enemy or benefit a friend long 
(Muiti lined to avail themselves of the black cabinet, wliich, at 
first intended nnu’cly to amuse a monarch’s idle hours, soon 
became, a nu*dium of intrigue, dangerous from the abuse that 
might be made of it. 

Every morning, for three years, I used to peruse the port- 
folio containing the bulletins of the black cabinet, and I 
frankly confess tlmt I nev(u' <*.ould disco v(‘r any real cause 
for the ]mhlic indignation against it, (^x(*,ept inasnnudi as it 
proveci the (dianmd of vile, intrigue. Out of ,‘->0, 000 letters, 
which daily h‘ft Paris to be distribut(‘d through Prance and 
all parts of the world, ten or twelve, at most, were copied, and 
ofimi (uily a few lines of them. 

Bonaparte at first iiroposed to send complete copies of inter- 
eepif‘d letters to tln^ ministers whom tluur (sontmits might con- 
cern ; but a few observations from me induced him to dinujt 
that only the im[K)rtant pavSSJiges should he extracted and 
smit. I made these ext.ra.<*ts, and transmitted them to their 
{h^stinaf.iouK, a<*(*ompani<‘(I by tlie following words: The 

First f (iirrrfs me to iiijorm you fJuR hr h((s Just rrreirrd 

thr J'idimviuy iuJorumtiauF el.c. \VIuui(*.t'! the information 
c*.ame was left to he guessed at. 

The First (’ousul daily re(*civi‘(l through this channel about 
a dozen ijrcitended h‘tters, tlui writiu's of which described their 
enemies tm opponents of the Government, or their friends as 
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models of obedience and fidelity to the constituted autborities. 
But the secret purpose of this vile correspondence was soon 
discovered, and Bonaparte gave orders that no more of it 
should be copied. I, however, suffered from it at the time of 
iny disgrace, and was well-nigh falling a victim to it at a sub- 
sequent period. 

The letter mentioned by M. de Marbois, and which was 
the occasion of this digression on the violation of private 
correspondence, derived importance from the circumstance 
that Wednesday, the 20th of October, when Bonaparte 
received it, was the day on which I left the Consular 
palace. 

I retired to a house which Bonaparte had advised me to 
purchase at St. Cloud, and for the fitting up and furnishing 
of which he had promised to pay. We shall see how he 
kept this promise ! I immediately sent to direct Landoire, 
the messenger of Bonaparte’s cabinet, to place all letters 
sent to me in the Birst Consul’s portfolio, because many 
intended for him came under cover for me. In consequence 
of this message I received the following letter from M. de 
Meneval : — 

My deab Boukkienne — I cannot believe that the First Consul would 
wish that your letters should be presented to him. I presume you allude 
only to those which may concern him, and which come addressed under 
cover to you. The First Consul has written to citizens Lavallette and 
Mollien directing them to address their packets to him. I cannot allow 
Landoire to obey the order you sent. 

The First Consul yesterday evening evinced great regret. He re- 
peatedly said, “How miserable I am! I have known that man since he 
was seven years old.” I cannot but believe that he will reconsider his 
unfortunate decision. I have intimated to him that the burden of the 
business is too much for me, and that he must be extremely at a loss for 
the s(u-vices of one to whom he was so much accustomed, and whose 
situation, I am confident, nobody else can satisfactorily fill. He went to 
bed very low-spirited. — I am, etc. (Signed) Meneval. 

19 VendemUiire, an X. 
imt October, 1802.) 

Kext day I received another letter from M. Meneval as 
follows : — 
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1 send you your letters. Tlie First Consul prefers that you should 
break them open, and send here those which are inUmded for him. I 
encIos(‘ some German papers, which he begs you to translate. 

Madame Bonaparte is much interested in your behalf; and I can 
assure you that no one more heartily desires than the First. ( ■onsul him- 
self to see you again at your old post, for which it would be dilHcmlt to 
lind a successor equal to you, either as regards fidelity or htness. 1 do 
not relinquish the hope of seeing you here again. 

A whole week passed away in conflicts between the First 
Consurs friendship and jn-ide. The least desire he inaiiifestcMl 
to recall me was opposed by his flatterers. On the fifth 
day of our separation he directed me to come to him. lie 
received me with tlie greatest kindness, and after having good- 
Iinmoredly told me that I often expressed myself with too 
much freedom — a fault I was never solicitous to correct— lie 
added: ‘‘I regret your absence much. You were veuy useful 
to me. You are neither too noble nor too plebeian, ludther 
too aristocratic nor too Jacobinical. You are disc.refd, and 
laborious. You understand me l)etter than any (me (ds(^; and, 
between ourselves be it said, we ought to C()nsid<‘r this a sort 
of Court. Look at I)uro(*., Lessicres, Man*t. Ilowcvtn*, I a-m 
very much inclined to take you baidc ; but by so doing I 
should confirm the rcjiort that I cannot do without you.'' 

Madame Bonaparte in formrul me tliat slu‘ had b«*a.rd |>ersons 
to whom Ihmapartc^ expressiul a desire to n*call nn‘ observe, 
‘‘What would you do ? Peojde will say you (uinnot do with- 
out him. You havc^ got rid of him now ; thm'id'on^ think no 
more about him: and as for the Knglisli mnvspajHU’s, he* gave* 
tlnnn more importance than th(;y really d(\sc‘rv{*d : you will n(> 
longer be troubhal with them.’’ This will bring to mind a, 
scene which oeeurred at Malmaison on tla^ r(*eejpt of some 
int(dlig(*nc.('. in th(^ London. (ht::(dte. 

I am (*onvin(‘.(‘d that if Bonapa.rte had Ihmui hd't to himself 
he would liav{‘ reealhsl me. und this <*onvicthm is warrant. ed 
hy the int(‘rva,l which <‘la j)S(*d bet.wemi his det iTminat ion to 
pa.rt with me a.nd tlu^ forma.1 annoimeeuient. of my dismissal. 
Our ruptnn^ took phus* on tin* !j()th of Oetober, and on t.h(‘ Stli 
of JMovember following the First Consul sent nn^ the follow- 
ing letter : — 
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Citizen Boukkienne, Minister of State — I am satisfied with 
the services which you have rendered me during the time you have been 
with me; but henceforth they are no longer necessary. I wish you to 
relinquish, from this time, the functions and title of my private secretary. 

I shall seize an early opportunity of providing for you in a way suited to 
your activity and talents, and conducive to the public service. 

(Signed) Bonaparte. 

If any proof of the First ConsuPs malignity were wanting 
it would be furnished by the following fact : — A few days 
after the receipt of the letter which announced my dismissal 
I received a note from Duroc ; but, to afford an idea of the 
petty revenge of him who caused it to be written, it will be 
necessary first to relate a few preceding circumstances. 

When, with the view of preserving a little freedom, I 
declined the offer of apartments which Madame Bonaparte 
had prepared at Malmaison for myself and my family, I pur- 
chased a small house at E-uel: the First Consul had given 
orders for the furnishing of this house, as well as one which 
I possessed in Paris. From the manner in which the orders 
were given I had not the slightest doubt but that Bonaparte 
intended to make me a present of the furniture. However, 
when I left his service he applied to have it returned. As at 
first I paid no attention to his demand, as far as it concerned 
the furniture at Kuel, he directed Duroc to write the follow- 
ing letter to me : — 

The First Consul, ray clear Bourrienne, has just ordered me to send 
him tliis evening the keys of your residence in Paris, from which the 
furniture is not to be removed. 

He also directs me to put into a warehouse whatever furniture you may 
have at Buel or elsewhere which you have obtained from Government. 

I beg of you to send me an answer, so as to assist me in the execution 
of these orders. You promised me to have everything settled before the 
First (/onsuFs return. I must excuse myself in the best way I can. 

(Signed) Duroc. 

24 Brumaire, an X. 

{iWi November f 1802.) 

Believing myself to be master of my own actions, I had 
formed the design of visiting England, whither I was called 
by some private business. However, I was fully aware of the 
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peculiarity of my situation, and I was resolved to take no 
step that should in any way justify a reproach. 

On the 11th of January I therefore wrote to Duroc : — 

My affairs require iny presence in England for some time. I bog of 
you, iny dear Duroc, to mention my intended journey to the First ('onsul, 
as I do not wish to do anything inconsistent with his views. 1 would 
rather sacrifice my own interest than displease him. I rcdy on your 
friendship for an early answer to this, for uncertainty would be fatal to 
me in many respects. 

The answer, which speedily arrived, was as follows : — 

My dear Bourrienne — I have presented to the First Consul the 
letter I just received from you. He read it and said, ‘"No!” That is 
the only answer I can give you. (Signed) Duroc. 

This monosyllable was expressive. It proved to me that 
Bonapai*te was conscious how ill he had treated me ; aiul, 
suspecting that I was actuated by the desire of vcuigeaiuje, 
he was afraid of my going to England, lest I should tliere 
take advantage of that liberty of the press whicdi lu^ haxl so 
effectually put down in France. He probal)ly imagiiKHl tiuit 
iriy object was to publish statements wliicli would more 
effectually have enlightened the puldic res])(Hd.ing his govcum- 
ment and designs than all the scandalous aneedotiis, atrocious 
calumnies, and ridiculous fabrications of Ihfihdatu*/ tlie (ulitor 
of the Amhlgii. But Bonaparte was mmdi decu^ived in this 
supposition ; and if there can remain any doubt on tliat su!)- 
ject, it will be removed on referring to th(‘ dat(‘< of tlu*se 
Mejnoirs, and observing the time at which I consent(‘d to 
publish them. 

I was not deceived as to the reasons f)f Bona|)arte’s uncere- 
monious refusal of my ap]>li cation ; and as I well kmnv his 
iiupiisitorial character, F tlionght it ])ru(I(‘nt to (tomteal my 
noh^.s. 1 act(Ml difiV.nmtly from (la,ni()«‘ns. lb‘. (*,ont(‘n(h‘d 
witli the sea to preserva‘, lus nia.mis(a'ipts ; I imuh^ t]i(‘ (‘arth 
the depository of mim‘. I candully <‘nc.los<Ml my most vari- 
able notes and papers in a tin box, which I buried niuhu*- 

1 Sometimes spelt as Feltier. 
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ground.^ A yellow tinge, the commencement of decay, has 
in some places almost obliterated the writing. 

It will be seen in the sequel that my precaution was not 
useless, and that I was right in anticipating the persecution 
of Bonaparte, provoked by the malice of my enemies. On 
the 20th of April Duroc sent me the following note : — 

I beg, my dear Bourrieime, that you will come to St. Cloud this morn- 
ing. I have something to tell you on the part of the First Consul. 

This note caused me much anxiety. I could not doubt but 
that my enemies had invented some new calumny ; but I must 
say that I did not expect such baseness as I experienced. 

As soon as Duroc had made me acquainted with the business 
which the First Consul had direetcMl him to communicate, I 
wrote on the spot the subjoined letter to Bonaparte : — 

At General Duroc/s desire I have this moment waited upon him, and 
he informs me that you have received notice that a delicit of 100,000 
francs has been discovered in the Treasury of the Navy, which you 
require me to refund this day at noon. 

Citizen First Consul, I know not what this means! I am utterly 
ignorant of the matter. I solemnly declare to you that this chai-ge is a 
most infamous calumny. It is one more to be added to the number of 
those malicious charges which have been invented for the purpose of 
destroying any inthience I might possess with you. 

I am in General Duroc’ s apartment, where I await your orders. 

Duroc carried my note to tlic First Consul as soon as it was 
written. He speedily returned. “ Albs riglit ! ” said lie. 

He lias directed me to say it was entirely a mistake ! — that 
lui is now convinccul lie was deceivinl ! — tliat lie is sorry for 
the business, and hopes no more will be said about it.’^ 

The base flatterers who surrounded Ihmaparte wished him 

1 This ])assago slionld be remark(‘d hy the n'.ader. If Bourrionne was not 
carrying a, way documents to wlii<di lie liad no right, or if he had only been 
engag<ul iu the ordinary (•orn'spoiuhuKU*. of a private secretary, there was no 
possible reason for thus hiding documents. It will be noticed that he con- 
stantly quotes documents rcccsivcal by Nu.poleoii wlien ho was still secretary, 
and which he says were still in his 'possession. Krrevrs (tomei. p. 2()1) nat- 
urally asks by wiiat; right he n^tainod tluuu. When Foiudie hdtotlicie in 1810 
tlier(‘! was an amusing contest b<‘-tweeu him and Napohion for the possc-ssiou 
of certain ooiT(*8pondence, whieh Fonelu* deela.r(‘(l h(^ had destroyed, sticking 
to his assertion with great and almost da ring p<M*tinacity till hci eaim*. to terms 
and produced them; hut the comparison is not llattcrin'g for Bourrieime. 
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to rt'iit'W his Egyptian extortions upon me : hut they slioiilcl 
have nM'*olh‘('te(l that tlu* fusilhuh* <*mp]o3't‘d in Eagypt For the 
pnrpf)sp of raisings money was no longeu* tin* fa^sliion in Era, mug 
an<l that ihr days wen* gom* hy when it was tlu^ custom to 
■'//v'c.sv' //o' irhf'tL'i of' the rciud nj nir} 

^ I><>urri<’nn(‘ Ijas (Irfftnlt d iiiins,*lf with gr(‘at success nguiiist a (‘hnrgo of 
pubrK’ uiniK'y,' a rhaiyc wiii<;h was not nnnle against, Iiiiu. Ho 
has mado no (iofonoo against t ht*. ohargi* t)f using t.h(‘ information gainod by 
liiin in hisolticiai capacity for pri'^ato sp.-(‘ula.ti<»ns: lu^ (lo(‘S not even sccui. 
to understand thtygravity (d' su«*h an ataaisat i<*n, for in sjxaiking of ono of 
( hivi-ard’s ptaijfcts for a spoculat iiin in .Moxi<‘o, at a tini<*wh<'n Bourri(‘nn{.; 
wassliil Secretary, he saysthat In* was to have hatl a shan*, in th(‘ l)ii.siness. 
(See uiuier bSCd.) It tu*.ver seems to strike him that a, ptu'seu in his e<mti- 
dential jH»sitit>n ougiit not to hav(‘ taken a, share in an affair of tluj sort, 
<‘sp»-eially in one distrust(*d by Napedoon. We may lher<‘for{i take for 
granle«i that be did so use his position. 'I'iiat he was partly unsuccessful \vas 
a misfortune which he shansl witii 'ralleyraml : and his ill suec(^ss is no 
argunnmt for his innocence. 'I’he stt»ry (d' his di.sgraee is told hy Memwal 
thus: “'The First ('tuistd iiad made .M. de lMiurri<‘nne (htumdllor of State 
on spi'cial service, ami granted to him rights and privilegx^s winch made liim 
an important personage. He eorn*s{ainded tiinadly with lh(‘. ininisltu’s on 
some of the, details <tf tlu ir w<u'k. Napoleon treated M. de Ihiurrieimo 
fasniliarly, and often went out with him on foot or in a Bogiuji i to luive a 
turn in tin* park of St. Floud. M. de Boiirritmiu* was very nearly imhmendent, 
and »!id not eat «>r lodge in the pahua*. He had just, bought, a charming 
house at St. HhunL H<‘ furni<he.d it richly, ami gave dinners, to which 
ministers, especially Kouehe'. senators, ami eouneillors of stat(‘., et<u, were 
invited. H is expenses and his purchases wen* not in a<'<*ordance with his for- 
tune as known to the hdrst tlonsul. Altliough their mutual relations seemed 
not to have altered, still tht* aimoyani'e that the First Funsul di<l not njveal 
to M. d»‘ Ihmrrteniie was sometimes he{ray<*d hy retleetions dropped hefor<^ 
me. H seemed to me, that tin* First (Nmstd had special complaints against 
him which he had not sutlieiently in\ e:,t igal(*«l. 

“The unfortnnat(* affair of tin* homo* «d' tin* brothers (hmlon put an end 
to his irresolutions. H was tin* last drop in the eup. (hu* We(ln(*.sday ” (f/ic. 
tliUh 0<'ftthrr, bSO'j, 1fi>- ilatt' t/ii'i ft hn /l>>(frrit /fiif irtt.s o IVcdfii Sila 1 / ) “ f was 
at work in th«*eahinet of the First Fonsul when I saw him enter huri'iedly. 
He asked me if M. de Bourri«*nne was at his desk, ami on my saying he was, 
he called him from the thrediold of tin* dotux M . de Bourriemn* eaimp a liUlci 
upset by the animate*! air of tin* l-drst Fonsul, who said to him in a si'vere 
time, ‘Hive up to Meneval the )».ipers ami tin* keys which you hav<‘ of mino 
and witiidraw. la-t me not timl you her** again.’ .Vfter tliese few words In^ 
returned to tin* i'ouneil, slamming the d«>or heliind him. M. de Bourriemie, 
who liad b<*i*n overwhehm*d hy this sudden oulhurst, gave hims<df up to Ihet 
greatest despair. I did all I c.oui<{ to <*alm him. I ti'ie<i to mak<‘ him acc«*pt, 
eonsolat ion > am! Impes on wld»*h I hardly trustetl, for a <Iee,ision givmi m 
sueh .i lac. me and Ijarslt manner left Htth* hope. \V«» exchanged sotm* h*t-- 
ler.H dining the two or three days which followed this fatal setme, after winch 
all eonnertion hcfween us <’eu'a*d, hy onler of tin* First H«»nsul. 

“This explosion had been occasioned hy the folhuving oeeurrenees : — 
Ahoul the tinn* when I was ealh d to the cabinet of the. First Honsul (2^/ 
IHsrJb M, de Bourri»'nne, hy hisemlit witii the Minister of War, ha<l 
obtained tinm’ontra! t f!«r furnisinng military eiptipnnuitH and harness. As 
his name, could mU appear, fin* eouira**t w.is given to the brothers Houlon. 
M. de Bourrienne supplied the funds for starting the <*nt<irpri.sc. A bank 


1 A vehhie from which the linliuu ** buggy “ tuke« Its iiame* 
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advanced 800,000 francs on a mortgage given by the brothers Coni on, but it 
required that M. de Bourrienne should guarantee it. The brothers Coulon 
failing soon afterwards, the bank enforced its claim on M. de Bourrienne, 
who disclaimed his liability with the Coulons. As the guaranty wns created 
by private signed documents, secret contracts, and memoranda of accounts, 
all signed by Bourrienne, a suit ensued, which he lost at frst,tlien gained on 
appeal, and'tinally lost in the Com* de Cassation. This business witli which 
M. de Bourrienne had associated himself had much vexed the First Consul, 
who had an unconquerable repulsion for what is called faire dc.a afaires. 
He was si locked at the cause and at the scandal of the suit. He never par- 
doned M. de Bourrienne. He often spoke to me of it at great length with 
real sorrow, which always degenerated into bitter complaint. He ended by 
taking his resolution ; he even congratulated himself on having broken the 
yoke.' Without intending any comparison, he did what Louis XIV. did on 
the death of Mazariii. One day he said to me, ‘ I have abolished the title of 
private secretary. The name has too many inconveniences, I am obliged 
to recognize them. I desire that you will not take any other title than that 
of attache to the First Consul ’ ” {Menevalf tome i. p. 86). 

This account of Meneval’s will be found to be in fair agreement with the 
accounts of Bourrienne and of others (see Savary, tome i. p. 418, and 
Erreurs, tome ii. p. 11). And the account is to be the more accepted as 
Bourrienne acknowledges that he had nothing to complain of in the conduct 
of Meneval. We shall see that similar accusations were made against 
Bourrienne when he was at Hamburg. But while Meneval impeaches tlie 
moral character of Bourrienne, he corroborates his account of the important 
position held by the secretary ; indeed, he almost increases our estimate of it, 
when he speaks of Napoleon’s satisfaction at having “ broken the yoke.” 



CHAPTEE XVI. 
1803. 


The First Consul’s presentiments respecting the duration of peace — Eng- 
land’s uneasiness at the prosperity of France — Bonaparte’s r(*:il wisli for 
war —■ Concourse of foreigners in Paris — Bad faith of England - - Pxma- 
parte and Lord Whitworth — Relative position of l^'niiice. and England 
Bonaparte’s journey to the seaboard departments — Bnaikfast at (!oin- 
piegne — Father Be rton — Irritation ex(‘it(ai by the prescuKre of Boiupiet 
— Father Berton’s derangement and death — Uapp ordered to s(md for 
me — Order countermanded. 

The First Consul never anticipated a long })(,‘ace with Eng- 
land. He wished for peace merely l)ecaus(‘, knowing it to Ixi 
ardently desired by the people, after ten yt^ars of war, In^ 
thought it would increase hLs po])ularity and aiford him tlu^ 
opportunity of laying the foundation of his govnn-nment. 
Peace was as necessary to enable him to c-onepun’ tin*. t.hron(‘. 
of France as war was essential to secure it, and to (mla.rg(^ its 
base at the expense of the other thrones of Exirope. This 
was the secret of the peace of Ainiens, and of ru])ture 
which so suddenly followed, though that rupture can-tainly 
took place sooner than the First Consul wisiied. On tln^ 
great questions of peace and war ]k)naj)arte eiitctrtained (de- 
vated ideas; but in discussions on the subj(*(d ht^ always 
declared himself in favor of war.^ When told of th(‘ mxtessi- 
ties of the people, of the advantages of p(ia,(‘.e, its infiu(*n(a‘ on 
trade, the arts, national industry, and (iV(ny l)ran(‘.h of ptiblii^ 
prosperity, he did not attempt to deny tin; argiumml. ; imhuMl, 
he concurred in it; but lie remarked, that all those a.(h^*UJ» 
tages were only conditional, so long as Enghind was able t.o 
throw the weight of her navy into the se.ale of tin* world, and 

1 Compare Metternic.h (tome ii. p. lilll), wIhto, .^p(^'>kiIlg of <‘lTor(8 
made in 1808 by many French agents and ofiuuT.s to urge Napobum to war 
with Austria, he says, They too ofUni end by carrying witlt tlnuii ilm. 
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to exercise the influence of her gold in all the Cabinets of 
Europe. P eace must be broken ; since it was evident that 
England was determined to break it. Why not anticipate 
her ? Why allow her to have all the advantages of the first 
step ? We must astonish Europe ! We must thwart the 
policy of the Continent! We must strike a great and unex- 
pected blow. Thus reasoned the First Consul^ and every one 
may judge whether his actions agreed with his sentiments. 

The conduct of England too well justified the foresight of 
Bonaparte’s policy ; or rather England, by neglecting to exe- 
cute her treaties, played into Bonaparte’s hand, favored his 
love for war, and justified the prompt declaration of hos- 
tilities in the eyes of the French nation, whom he wished to 
persuade that if peace were broken it would be against his 
wishes. England was already at work with the powerful 
machinery of her subsidies, and the veil beneath which she 
attempted to conceal her negotiations was still sufficiently 
transparent for the lynx eye of the First Consul. It was in 
the midst of peace that all those plots were hatched, while 
millions who had no knowledge of their existence were 
securely looking forward to uninterrupted repose. 

Since the Be volution Paris had never presented such a 
spectacle as during the winter of 1802-3. At that time the 
concourse of foreigners in the French capital was immense. 
Everything wore the appearance of satisfaction, and the 
external signs of public prosperity. The visible regeneration 
in French society exceedingly annoyed the British Ministry. 
The English who flocked to the Continent discovered France 
to be very different from what she was described to be by 
the English jjapers. This caused serious alarm on the other 
side of the Channel, and the English Government endeavored 
by unjust complaints to divert attention from just dissatis- 
faction, which its own secret intrigues excited. The King of 
England sent a message to Parliament, in which he spoke 
of armaments preparing in the ports of France, and of the 
necessity of adopting precautions against meditated aggres- 
sions. This instance of bad faith highly irritated the First 
Consul, who one day, in a fit of displeasure, thus addressed 
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Lord Whitworth in the salon, where all the foreign Ambassa- 
dors were assembled : 

“ What is the meaning of this ? Are you then tired of 
peace ? Must Europe again be deluged with blood ? Prepa- 
rations for war indeed! Do you think to overawe us by 
this ? You shall see that France may be conquered, perhaps 
destroyed, but never intimidated — never ! ^ 

The English Ambassador was astounded at this unexpected 
sally, to which he made no reply. He contented himself 
with writing to his Government an account of the interview 
in which the First Consul had so far forgotten himself, — 
whether purposely or not I do not pretend to say.^ 

That England wished for war there could be no doubt. 
She occupied Malta, it is true, but she had promised to give 
it up, though she never had any intention of doing so. She 
was to have evacuated Egypt, yet there she still remained ; 
the Cape of Good Hope was to have been surrendered, but 


1 The tone of voice, the gesticulation, and whole manner of Bonaparte 
were so violent on this occasion that our Ambassador, fancying the First 
Consul was going to strike him, imt his hand to tlie hilt of his sword. Lord 
Whitworth was a high-spirited man. Some time after, when Mr. Canning 
asked him what he would have done had Bonaparte struck him, he replied, 
“ I would have run him through the body in the midst of his Court! ” — 
Editor of 1836 edition. 

2 The following is Savary’s description of this extraordinary scene: 

“ One of the receptions of the Consular Court was the occasion on which 
Bonaparte vented his displeasure on the conduct of England. He had just 
been reading the despatches of his Ambassador at the Court of London, who’ 
sent liim a copy of the King’s message to Parliament respecting alleged 
armaments in the ports of France. 

“His mind being wholly biassed by the reflections to which the perusal 
of the despatches had given rise, he omitted going that day into the second 
salon, but went straight up to the Ambassadors. I was only at the distance 
of a few paces from him when, stopping short before the English Ambassa- 
dor, he put the following hurried que.stions to him in a tone of anger: ‘ What 
does your Cabinet mean? What is the motive for raising these rumors of 
armaments in our harbors? How! Is it possible to impose in this manner 
upon the credulity of nations, or to be so ignorant of our real intentions? 
If the actual state of things be known, it must be evident to all that there 
are. only two transports fitting out for St. Domingo: that that island en- 
grosses all our attention, all our disposable means. Why then these com- 
plaints? Can peace be already considered as a burden to be shaken off? 
Is Europe to be again deluged in blood? Prepai'ations making for war? 
To pretend to overawe us! France may be conquered, perhaps destroyed, 
but never intimidated ! ’ 

“ The Ambassador made a respectful bow, and gave no reply. The First 
Consul left that part of the salon; but whether he had been a little heated 
by this explosion of ill humor, or from some other cause, he ceased his 
round, and withdrew to his own apartments. Madame Bonaparte followed. 



she still retained possession of it. England had signed, at 
Amiens, a peace which she had no intention of maintaining. 
She knew the hatred of the Cabinets of Europe towards 
France, and she was sure, by her intrigues and subsidies, of 
arming them on her side whenever her plans reached maturity. 
She saw France powerful and influential in Europe, and she 
knew the ambitious views of the First Consul, who, indeed, 
had taken little pains to conceal them. 

The First Consul, who had reckoned on a longer duration of 
the peace of Amiens, found himself at the rupture of the 
treaty in an embarrassing situation. The numerous grants of 
furloughs, the deplorable condition of the cavalry, and the 
temporary absence of artillery, in consequence of a project 
for refounding all the field-pieces, caused much anxiety to 
Bonaparte. He had recourse to the conscription to fill up the 
deficiencies of the army ; and the project of refounding the 
artillery w^as abandoned. Supplies of money were obtained 
from the large towns, and Hanover, which was soon after 
occupied, furnished abundance of good horses for mounting 
the cavalry.^ 

In an instant the salon was cleared of company. The Ambassadors of Rus- 
sia and England had retired to the embrasure of a window, and were still 
conversing together after the apartments had been cleared of visitors. ‘ In- 
deed,’ said one to the other, ‘ you could hardly expect such an attack; how 
could you he expected to reply to it? All you have to do is to give an 
account of it to your government; in the mean time, let what has taken 
place suggest to you the conduct you ought to pursue.’ 

“He took the advice. The communications became cold and reserved. 
England had already formed her determination. A spirit of acrimony soon 
sprung up between the two Governments. 

“An interchange of notes took place: categorical explanations were 
required ; the demand for passports soon followed. The latter were imme- 
diately granted by the First Consul. I was in his closet of St. Cloud when 
M. Maret was introduced, who brought with him the corrected draft of 
the reply which was to accompany the passports. He had it read out to 
him, and expressed himself in the kindest terms respecting the personal 
character of Lord Whitworth, for whom ho felt great regard. He was quite 
satisfie.d that on this occasion the Ambassador had not at all influenced the 
conduct of liis Government ” {Memoirs of the Due de Roviyo, tome i. 4r)f)). 

1 Here Rourrionne appears to follow Savary, who (tome'i. p. 4f)7) draws an 
amusing picture of the irritation of Napoleon at finding that Marmont, as 
Inspector of Artillery, and Berthier, as War Minister, luid so begnn the con- 
version of the field artillery as to almost deprive him of guns at the very 
time war was declared with England. But this incredible story is totally 
denied by Marmont (tome ii. p. 208), who asks, “Was the First Consul a 
likely man to let one of his generals, and his Minister of War, change, 
modify, destroy, and reconstruct the artillery equipment without his ord^er 
and without his approval ? Fie knew day by day the progress of my work.” 



War liaci now ljt‘coiue iiievitabUi ; iiiid as soon as it was 
(i^M-larod tlu* First (Jonsul sot out to visit IFdgiuiu and tlio 
s«*aiH*:a-d dopai’t iinails to asoiu'taiii tin* h(‘st moans of rosist.iip^' 
iht* antioipatod attaoks of tin* Kni^lisli. In passing tliroiigli 
Coinpiogm* ho roo(‘iva*d a visit from Father Horton, formorly 
prinoipal of tho militar}' soiiool (d' Hrioiiiie. Hi; was then 
rt‘oi:or of t ho school of arts at ( ’ompiogm*, a situation in whi(;h 
ho had boon pIai*od by Homipartm 1 Itairmal the; particulars 
of this visit thi-oiigh dosojdiino. Fathor Fxn-ton, whoso [)rimi- 
tivt‘ simpl icily of mannm* was umdiangod sinct; tho tiim; when 
he hohl us undt‘r tlio authority of liis foruhp (;a.m(‘ to invite 
Honaparto and dosi‘phino to breakfast with him, which invita- 
tion was a{‘co]»tod. Father Horton had at that tiim; living 
with him one of our old <*omrath‘S of Hrimim^, mum*d Hou- 
but ho (*xprt‘ssly hn-bado him to sliow himself to Hona.- 
j)art«* or any one of his suite, boi;ause Hompiot, wlio ha.d b(;(;n 
a (‘ommissary at headquarters in Italy, was in disgrace with 
the First Fonsuld Hompiot promised to obs(M*ve. Father 
Ht'rioiFs injunctions, Imt was far from keeping his promise. 
As soim as ht‘ saw H»»napart,e's carriage drivi* up, lu; ra.n to 
the door and gallantly hanih*d out .I<»sephim‘, flost‘phine, as 
she tool; his haml, samI, Hompiot, yen have ruined youi‘- 
selfl*’ fhmapiirte, indignant at. what Ic* efuisidcred an un- 
warrantable familiarity, gave way to mie <d his uncontrollabh; 
fits (d* pas.don. and as smut as In* eiit.ered the room where t.h<; 
hr<*akfast- ua laid, he seateil liimseli, and t.hen said to his 
wife in an imperious tone, di isepldm*, ;>il. then*!’ lie Hien 
eommencetl break fast, without, tilling father Ihu’i.on t.o sit 

i liempc't hail inciirrcii liunaparto’H displrastirc by the following IHh- 
hfviii’Ht t r.ins;n't ion : \V lirn the Kreitch ha<l a .hocoikI tilin'^ taken \ eroiap 
ftotnmef and a I'oiiniel of tho arinv nanc il VnUrienx, wont to tin* Montc-ili- 
Piotn in that latv. ami hv ropresonliic,! that thoy ha<l onh-rs from llnar 
• 'oricral to juako an invrntort of tlio pro|n*rly, tininood the kooper to allow 
thorn t« M-saiu ino t ho phioo. 'I’ho proport y in the Montc-di ISotu aiuountoil to 
H hioh tho koopor imvor ‘ct cyos on afte.r Bojupiotls visit. Iho 
oolonol ai»soi»iido<h hut Bouquet \\ as apprehoudod and aiiout to he tried. 
''Fhe t ! ansaet iuis , howovor. was found to invtdvo ho in.iny persons thiU the. 
e.ajUaiu appointod to <'<«nihn‘t the trial thought right to ask the cpinion of 
(Jenoral Aueeroau as to tho propriofy of proooetling. \N hat direct louH he 
gave I «lo not know, hut I know very well that Bouquot in the mean Iniie 
escaped fnun prison. Bonaparte was highly indi!.!naut at his comluct, and 
declared that had he hoen ftmiid guilty he would h.evi allowe.rl the Hentenco 
to be. executed. 
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down, although a third plate had been laid for him. Pathei 
Berton stood behind his old pupil’s chair apparently con 
founded at his violence. The scene produced such an effect 
on the old man that he became incapable of discharging his 
duties at Compiegne. He retired to Eheiins, and his intellect 
soon after became deranged. I do not pretend to say whether 
this alienation of mind was caused by the occurrence I have 
just related, and the account of which I received from Joseph- 
ine. She was deeply afflicted at what had passed. Father 
Berton died insane. What I heard from Josephine was after- 
wards confirmed bv the brother of Father Berton. The fact 
is, that in proportion as Bonaparte acquired power he was the 
more annoyed at the familiarity of old companions ; and, 
indeed, I must confess that their familiarity often appeared 
very ridiculous. 

The First Consul’s visit to the northern coast took place 
towards the end of the year 1803, at which time the English 
attacked the Dutch settlements of Surinam, Demerara, and 
Essequibo, and a convention of neutrality was concluded 
between France, Spain, and Portugal. Bapp accompanied the 
First Consul, who attentively inspected the preparations mak- 
ing for a descent on England, ’which it was never his inten- 
tion to effect, as will be shortly shown.^ 

On the First Consul’s return I learned from Kapp that I 
had been spoken of during the journey, and in the following 
way: — Bonaparte, being at Boulogne, wanted some informa- 
tion wiiich no one there could give him. Vexed at receiving 
no satisfactory answer to his inquiries he called Bapp, and 
said, ‘‘Do you know, Bapp, where Bourrienne is ?” — “Gen- 
eral, he is ill I’aris.” — “Write to him to come here immedi- 
ately, and send off one of my couriers with the letter.” The 
rumor of the First Consul’s sudden recollection of me spread 
like lightning, and the time required to write the letter and 
despatch the courier was more than sufficient for the efforts 

1 See Madame de Bemusat on the extraordinary enthusiasm with which 
Napoleon was received on these journeys. “The joy of the inhabitants of 
Amiens, . . . the crowd which pressed to see him, the blessings too univer- 
sal to have been ordered, all this struck me so much that I could not restrain 
n»y tears. Madame Bonaparte herself burst into tears, and I saw the eyes 
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of those wlioiii iny return wns ealeulated to alarm. Artrul 
represmitalioiis soon eheektMl tliese spontaneous sym])tunis of 
a. rt*tur!i to former ft‘t‘liie-;s ami habits. When Iui])p earritul 
to the First ( ’fuisul the* it'tt<‘r he had Ikhui direeJjMi to write 
the order was (‘ounternKindetl. Howi‘ver, .Ua[)p advised me 
not to leave Paris, or if I did, to numlion the place whert^ I 
uu;4ht be found, so that Dunjc luijj^ht have it in his power to 
seize on any favt»rahle <‘ireumstanet‘ without delay. I was 
well awart* of the friemiship (tf iKdIi Ibipp and Duroc, and 
they eouid as cunikiently rely on mine. 



CHAPTER XYIL 


1803. 

Vast works undertaken — The French and the Roman soldiers — Itinerary 
of Bonaparte’s journeys to the coast — Twelve hours on horseback — Dis- 
cussions in Council — Opposition of Truguet — Bonaparte’s opinion on the 
point under discussion — Two divisions of the world — Europe a province 

— Bonaparte’s jealousy of the dignity of France— The Englishman in 
the dockyard of Brest— Public audience at the Tuileries — The First 
Consul’s remarks upon England — His wish to enjoy the good opinion of 
the English people — Ball at Malmaison — Lines on Hortense’s dancing 

— Singular motive for giving the ball. 

At the time of the rupture with England Bonaparte was, as I 
have mentioned, quite unprepared in most branches of the 
service ; yet everything was created as if by magic, and he 
seemed to impart to others a share of his own incredible 
activity. It is inconceivable how many things had been 
undertaken and executed since the rupture of the peace. 
The north coast of France presented the appearance of one 
vast arsenal ; for Bonaparte on this occasion employed his 
troops like Roman soldiers, and made the tools of the artisan 
succeed to the arms of the warrior. 

On his frequent journeys to the coast Bonaparte usually set 
off at night, and on the following morning arrived at the post- 
office of Chantilly, where he breakfasted. Rapp, whom I 
often saw when he was in Paris, talked incessantly of these 
journeys, for he almost always accompanied the First Consul, 
and it would have been well had he always been surrounded 
by such men. In the evening the First Consul supped at 
Ablxwille, and arrived early next day at the bridge of Brique. 

It would require constitutions of iron to go through what 
we do,^^ said Rapp. We no sooner alight from the carriage 
than we mount on horseback, and sometimes remain in our 



Consul ins])(H‘ts and examinos ev(‘rytlnng, often talks with the 
soldiers. How he is beloved by them ! Wlnm shall we pay 
a visit to London with thos(‘ brave ibllows ? 

Notwithstanding thes(i eontinual journ(\vs, tin', First Consul 
never m^gleeted any of tht‘ busin(‘ss (»r gov<‘rnm(‘nt, and wa.s 
frecpicmtly present at tin* d(‘lib(‘rations of the (Jouneil. I was 
still with him when tin* (pn‘stion a,s to the lua.ninu- in whieh 
the treati(‘S of p(‘ae.e should Ih^ eoindud(‘d ea,nn* uiah'r tin* 
eonsidei ation of tin* Couneil. Sonn* nn*miH‘rs, among whom 
'rrugin*t was eonspienous, wen* of opinion that, eonformably 
with aji a.rti(‘h* of tin* Constitution, the tr(‘ati(‘S should lx* ])r()- 
posed by tin* II(*ad of tin* CoV(‘rnnn*nt, submitt(*d to tin* 
L‘*gislative Ihxly, and, aftt*r b(‘ing agn‘(‘<l to, j)romiilgat(*d a.s 
part of tin* laws. I>onapa.rt(* thought diff(*n‘ntiy. I wa,s en- 
tin*ly of his opinion, and In* said to me, It is for tin* m(‘r(* 
pl(‘;isur(‘ of opposition that tln*y app(‘al to tin* Constitution, 
for if tin* Constitution says so it is aibsurd. Tln‘n‘ an* some 
things whi(*h eannot b(‘e(une tin* subjeet of dis<*ussion in a 
publi(‘ assembly; for insta.nei*. if I t-reat with Austria,, and my 
Ambassador agn‘es to eerbiln (*onditions, can thost* (*.oinlitions 
b(^ n*)d‘(‘t,ed by tin* L(*gislative Ibxly? It is a monstrous 
absurdity ! 'Filings would he brought to a. bin* pass in this 
way ! LiU'eliesini a, ml Markow would give dinners (*vm*y day 
iik(‘ Cam ba, ceres ; ^ s(*att(‘r tln*ir mom*y a, bout, buy nnvn who 
an* t-o lx* sohl, and thus cause our propositions to be n*j(‘(*.t(‘d. 
I'liis would be a. tint* way t:o mamigi* mat.t(*rsl” 

When Lonapart.i*, aecordiug t() his cust.om, ta,lk(*d to nn* in 
tin* evening of what had passt‘d in tin* Coun(‘il, his la.nguage 
was always <‘oinpos(‘d of a, singular mixture of (piot-ations from 
anthjuity, hist.orii^al ref(‘n‘m'es, and his own idca,s. He l-alk«‘d 
about, tin* liomans, and I rememix*!* when Mr. Id>x was at 
i'aris that. In* t.ried t.o distinguish hiins(‘lf lx‘fon* that Fon*ign 

' < 'aiiUKn‘<‘n‘K t»;nl kept up liis (linin^rs iu the worst tiun‘H of the ItevolU' 
f ion, aiul tin* v <*ry ormiih- fn»tn his talUr scoin to havo hoeii goinl aims tin* 
niifort iiiKite ! 4 nunl(*!iihlr«'n of ilw Marochiil <h* Levis, alnntHt Ht:irv«*<l after 
t lie oMTut ion of thrir mothers, Me.silaine.s «h‘ Viiitiinille. ami iie lienupn**', 

' ‘ retaineil ill their rememhraiiees of their iiiouroful ohihlhoiMl the meiiiorv 
of tlie feaste to wliieli they were invited hy the porter of ( •a,mha<*ereH, 
when flaw iia<l tin* remains tlieji»rand (linm-rs** (/wn/z/ns, par Forneron, 
tome i. p.* IHl). See also vol. it. <»f this work, pp. I'J. 4o. 
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Minister, whom he greatly esteemed. In his enlarged way of 
viewing the world, Bonaparte divided it into two large states, 
the East and the West: ^WVhat matters,’^ he would often say, 
^^that two countries are separated by rivers or mountains, 
that they speak different languages ? With very slight 
shades of variety, France, Spain, England, Italy, and Ger- 
many, have the same manners and customs, the same religion, 
and the same dress. In them a man can only marry one 
wife ; slavery is not allowed ; and these are the great distinc- 
tions which divide the civilized inhabitants of the globe. 
With the exception of Turkey, Europe is merely a province 
of the world, and our warfare is but civil strife. There is 
also another way of dividing nations, namely, by land and 
water.’^ Then he would touch on all the European interests, 
speak of Bussia, whose alliance he wished for, and of Eng- 
land, the mistress of the seas. He usually ended by alluding 
to what was then his favorite scheme — an expedition to 
India. 

When from these general topics Bonaparte descended to 
the particular interests of France, he still spoke like a sover- 
eign; and I may truly say that he showed himself more 
jealous than any sovereign ever was of the dignity of France, 
of which he already considered himself the sole representa- 
tive. Plaving learned that a cax)tain of the English navy had 
visited the dockyard of Brest, passing himself off as a 
merchant, whose passport he had borrowed, he flew into a 
rage because no one had ventured to arrest him.^ Nothing 
was lost on Bonaparte, and he made use of this fact to prove 
to tlu‘ Coumvil of State the necessity of increasing the number 
of commissary-generals of police. At a meeting of the Coun- 
(til lie said, If tlien.^ had been a commissary of police at 
Brest he would have arrested the English ca,i)tain and sent 
him a,t oik'u to Baris. As he wa.s acting the part of a spy I 
would hav(‘ laid him shot a,s such. No Englishman, not even a 
nobbrnian, or the English Ambassador, should be admitted 
into our dockyards. I will soon regulate all this.’^ He after- 

1 See James’s Naval History for an account of Sir Sidney Smith’s daring 
exploit. 


wards said to me, “Tliere are |)lenty of wretches who are 
selling me every day to the English without my being sul)- 
jected to English spying/’ ^ 

He had on one occasion said before an assemblage of gcm- 
erals, senators, and high officers of State, who were at an 
audience of the Diplomatic Body, ^‘The English think tliat I 
am afraid of war, but I am not.” Ami here the truth t\scaped 
him, in spite of himself. My power will lose nothing by 
war. In a very short time 1 can have 2,000,000 of men at my 
dis})Osal. What has Ikmui the result of tlu^ first war ? The 
xinion of Belgium and Piedmont to France. This is greatly to 
our advantag(‘ ; it will consolidate our system. France shall 
not be r(\strained by foreign f(*tters. England has manilVstly 
violated the tn*atif*s ! It would l>e b(‘tter to remhu* homage 
to the King of England, and crown him King of Fra.nee at 
Paris, than to submit to tin* in.sohmt <*a]>rices of the English 
Government. If, for tlu* sake of ])r<‘serving p(‘aee, at most for 
only two months longer, I should yi(‘l(l on a single {)oint, th(‘ 
English would lH‘e()uu‘ the more tnmclHU’ous and insohmt, and 
would (‘xact the mort? in projjortion as w(‘ yixdd. But tli(‘y 
little know me ! W(*rt‘, we to yield to England now, sh(‘ would 
next prohibit our navigation in eertain parts of tlu^ world. 
8he would insist on the surremh*!* of our ships. I know not 
what sht‘ would not (huuand ; but I am not th(‘- man to brook 
sm^h indignitit*.s. Simu* England wislH‘s for war sln^ shall 
hav(‘ it, and iluit sp(‘edily ! ” 

On tin* same day Bomiparte said a gn‘at d(*al men* abont 
flit‘ tn^achery of England. Th(‘ gross (‘.alumni(‘s to which he 
was (‘Xposed in th(» London m*w.s]>a.pers powmt'ully contrih- 
ut(‘d to increas(» his natural hatn*d of tln^ lilnn’ty of the 
|)r(*ss ; and he was much astonished that sueh atta.cks (Muild 
be ma(h‘ upon him by English suhj<*ct8 wlieii he was at p<‘ac,e 
with th<‘ English Gov(*rnment. 

^ During the and liollow of Aminns, Tionnparti* H<*nt over to 

Englarnl, an (joiihuIh and vi(;<*-<!<»n.sulK, a nunihor of (‘uginr<irH and nnlitary 
nH*n, wlto w<*re, inHtru<*.te<I to inalcv phnts of nil thv /nirborn and romtJi <>/’ (/u> 
fhiJtfd Kijitfdnw. They \vork<'<| in necn^cy, y»*t not ho Htu'retly but that they 
weir**! Hoon Hiiepeeted ; tin* fa<‘tH were proved, and they wc^re aent out of the 
country without ceremony. Editor o/ ISIit; edition. 
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I had one day a singular proof of the importance which 
Bonaparte attached to the opinion of the English people 
respecting any misconduct that was attributed to him. What 
I am about to state will alford another example of Bonaparte’s 
disposition to employ petty and roundabout means to gain his 
ends. He gave a ball at Malmaison when Hortense was in 
the seventh month of her pregnancy.i I have already men- 
tioned that he disliked to see women in that situation, and 
above all could not endure to see them dance. Yet, in spite 
of this antipathy, he himself asked Hortense to dance at the 
ball at Malmaison, She at first declined, but Bonaparte was 
exceedingly importunate, and said to her in a tone of good- 
humored persuasion, “ Do, I beg of you ; I particularly wish 
to see you dance. Come, stand wp, to oblige me.” Hortense 
at last consented. The motive for this extraordinary request 
I will now explain. 

On the day after the ball one of the newspapers contained 
some verses on Hortense’s dancing. She was exceedingly 
annoyed at this, and when the paper arrived at Malmaison 
she expressed displeasure at it. Even allowing for all the 
facility of our newspaper wits, she was nevertheless at a loss 
to understand how the lines could have been written and 
printed respecting a circumstance which only occurred the 
night before, Bonaparte smiled, and gave her no distinct 
answer. When Hortense knew that I was alone in the cabi- 
net she came in and asked me to explain the matter ; and 
seeing no reason to conceal the truth, I told her that the lines 
liad been written by Bonaparte’s direction before the ball took 
place. I added, wha,t indeed was the fact, that the ball had 
been prepared for the verses, and that it was only for the 
appropriateness of their application that the First Consul had 
pressed her to dance. He adopted this strange contrivance 
for contradicting an article which appeared in an English 
journal announcing that Hortense was delivered. Bonaparte 
was highly indignant at that premature announcement, which 

1 This refers to the first son of Louis and of Hortense, Napoleon Charles, 
the intended successor of Napoleon, who was horn 1802, died 1807, elder 
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lio clearly saw was made for tlu' sole ])iirpose of giving credit 
to tlie scaiidalous rumors of his im])iit(Ml c.onm'ction with 
Horteiisic Such w(‘re tin* machimitions whi(;h not 

uni’rtM|U(‘nt]y found tluur [)la('.c in a mind in which the 
grandest schemes were revolving. 
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of the circumstances which foretold the brief duration 
3 peace of Amiens was, that Mr. Pitt was out of office at 
me of its conclusiou. I mentioned this to Bonaparte, 

; immediately perceived by his hasty ‘^What do you 
that my observation had been heard but not liked. It 
Lot, however, require any extraordinary shrewdness to 
le true motive of Mr. PitPs retirement. That distin- 
3d statesman conceived that a truce under the name of 
,ce was indispensable for England; but, intending to 
!e the war with France more fiercely than ever, he for 
le retired from office, and left to others the task of 
^ing the peace ; but his intention was to mark his 
1 to the ministry by the renewal of that implacable 
i he had vowed against France. Still, I have always 
ht that the conclusion of peace, however necessary to 
md, was an error of the Cabinet of London. England 
had never before acknowledged any of the governments 
1 had risen up in France since the Eevolution ; and as 
rst could not be blotted out, a future war, however sue- 
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pe^iee. Besides, by the mere fact of the conclusion of the 
treaty England proved to all Europe that the restoration of 
the Bourbons was imu-ely a pretext, and slie defaced that l)ag(i 
of her history which might have shown that she was ac.tuatc'-d 
l)y nobler and more g<‘nerous sentiimuits than mere hatred of 
France. It is very (uu'tain that the condescension of England 
in treating with the First Consul had tlie (effect of rallying 
round him a great many partisans of the Bourbons, whose 
liopes entirely depended on the continuantui of war between 
Grt‘at Britain and France. This opened tln^ eyes of the 
greater number, namely, those who could not see below the 
surfac(‘, and wcu-e not previously aware that the demonstra- 
tions of friends]ii|) so liberally made to the Bourbons by the 
European Cabinets, and especially by England, were merely 
false })retences, assunuHl for the purpose of disguising, beneath 
the seniblanct‘. of lionorabh^ motives, their wish to injure 
France, and to oppose her rapidly incr(‘asing power. 

When the misuiuhu'standing took ])laca*, France and Eng- 
land might have mutually reproachiMl each other, but justice 
was apparently on the side of Framu^ It wiis evid<mt that 
England, by nd’using to (‘vacuate Malta, was guilty of a pal- 
})able infraction of tin*, treaty of Amiens, while England could 
only institutt^ against France what in the French law language 
is (aill(‘d a suit or |>ro('.esH of tendency. But it must bii con- 
fessed that this tenden(*,y on tin* part of Fra,inH^ to augment 
her t(*rritory was v(‘ry evident, for the Consular dimrcics made 
co!npn*sts morc^ ])romptly than the sword. The union of 
Piedmont with Framn* had changed the state of Eurojn*. 
This union, it is tnn*, was elTe<d(‘d j>r(*vi()usly to tln^ tr<*a,ty 
of Ami(ms;^ but it was not so with the states of Parma and 
lhact*nza, Bonaparte liaving by his sohi authority constituttul 
hims(*]f the h(*ir of tin*. Grand Duke, re(umtly dec<*a,sed. It 
may l.h(*rt‘fore be easily imagined how great was Fnglamrs 
inieasiness at tin* intiTiial pros|)erity of I^'ra-inn* a.nd the insafi- 
able ambition of Inn- rult*r; but it is no less (•<*rta.in that, with 
respect to Malta, Fhigland acjted with d(‘<ude<lly bad faith ; 

i This is incorrect. The S^.nntm-cormdte incorpcvrating Piedmont with 
Franc© was dated 11th September, 1802, six montlis after tiie peace of Amiens. 
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and this bad. faith appeared in its worst light from the follow^ 
ing circumstance : — It had been stipulated that England 
should withdraw her troops from Malta three months after 
the signing of the treaty, yet more than a year had elapsed, 
and the troops were still there. The order of Malta was to 
be restored as it formerly was ; that is to say, it was to be a 
sovereign and independent order, under the protection of the 
Holy See. The three Cabinets of Vienna, Berlin, and St. 
Petersburg were to guarantee the execution of the treaty of 
Amiens. The English Ambassador, to excuse the evasions of 
his G-overnment, pretended that the Bussian Cabinet con- 
curred with England in the delayed fulfilment of the condi- 
tions of the treaty ; but at the very moment he was making 
that excuse a courier arrived from the Cabinet of St. Peters- 
burg bearing despatches completely at variance with the 
assertion of Lord Whitworth. His lordship left Paris on 
the night of the 12th May, 1803, and the English Govern- 
ment, unsolicited, sent passports to the French embassy in 
London. The news of this sudden rupture made the English 
consols fall four per cent, but did not immediately produce 
such a retrograde effect on the French funds, which were 
then quoted at fifty-five francs, — a very high point, when it 
is recollected that they were at seven or eight francs on the 
eve of the 18th Brumaire. 

In this state of things France proposed to the English Gov- 
ernment to admit of tlie mediation of Eussia ; but as England 
had declared war in order to repair the error she committed 
in c.oiududing p(uice, the proposition was of course rejected. 
I'hiis the public gave the First Consul credit for great moder- 
ation and a sincere wish for peace. Thus arose between 
England and France a contest resembling those furious wars 
which marked the reigns of King John and Charles YIL 
Our heaiix esprits drew splendid comparisons between the 
(‘xisting state of things and the ancient rivalry of Carthage 
and Pome, and sapitmtly concluded that, as Carthage fell, 
England must do so likewise. 

Bonaparte was at St. Cloud when Lord Whitworth left 
I^aris. A fortnight was spent in useless attempts to renew 
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nt'^^^oiialirins. \Var, therei’oro, was tli<‘ only ali.cnia.iivc. Vu'- 
inre la* niadi^ his final pn*{»aratinns Mn‘ Mrst <^>iisul addrasstMl 
a luassaa't* to Iho Sonata, tin* Lin-cislativo Ihxly, and th(‘ Tri-- 
Imnaio. In this in{*s.saL!;-<‘ ht‘ im*nti<)nt‘d tho r<‘<*all of tho 
hhiLdish Ambassador, tho broakin;j^ oui. ot bostilitios, th(‘ iin- 
ni(‘ssag(‘ of tlii‘ ixing of lMi‘^hind. to his Parliannmt, 
ami tin* annaiiionts ^v]li^.*h ininn‘diatoly t‘nsii(*d in tin* British 
|)(jrts. "‘In vain,'' he said, "‘had M*ain*(* t.rii'd (‘very nn‘ans 
It) iinlnet* Ihi'^land to ahith* by tln^ tn*aty. She had r(‘{)elh‘d 
t‘V(‘ry ovt*rtun‘, :ind iucrt‘ased tin* insol(‘n(‘.(* of ln*r d(*niands. 
Franet*,'* in* added, ‘‘ will not suhniit to menaces, Init will 
combat foi’ tin* faith of t reati»*s, and the honor of tin* Fi‘eneh 
nann*, (*onfid(*ntly trustin'^ tliat tin* r(*sult of the (*ont(*st will 
he snt'h as sin* lias a ri;^ht to (*xp(*(d. from tin* justice* of h(*r 
eaust* and tin* eoura,i^n* of Imr [M*oph‘/' 

Hji.s nn*ssa,ij;(‘ was diindlied, anti fr(*e from that v(‘in oi‘ 
boast in;^^ in wliich Monaparit* so fr<‘<pn*nt ly indnlj^t'd. d'ln* 
r(‘ply of tin* St*nat«‘ was aceompain(*d by a voti* (d‘ a, ship of 
tin* liin*, to bt* paid for out of tin* St'uatorial saluri<‘S. With 
Ills usual address Fonapart.e, in aetini^ for hims(‘lb spokt* in 
tin* nann* of tin* p(*o|di‘, just, as In* did in tin* (piestion of tin* 
(!onsulatt* for life. Ihit. what In* then did for his <nvu int.er- 
ests t.ui'ued to the fut.un* interests (d' the liourhons. ddn* 
very treaty whieh hud just heru hrok<'U off i^itve rist* t.o a 
eurious oi)servali<UL I»(mapa,rt(‘, thoin^h not yt‘t a sova*rej^ni, 
per<‘mpt tu’ily r(*(|uired tin* Kin^ of Fn^^land to reuounet* tin* 
empty iitb* of Kiinj; td' Franee, whi("h was k(*pt up as if t.o 
imply that old preti‘nt.ions wt*rf‘ not. y<‘t. ri‘nouue(‘d. I'ht* 
prop«ndtion was aec(*dt*d to, ami to this eireumstain‘e was 
owiu^^ t.he disappearanci* of Mn* title td' Kiiii^of i*'ram*e from 
annmi.M In* titles (d‘ tin* Kin;.(or Fn^^land, when tin* treaty of 
Fai’is was (‘onehnhsl ojs tin* n‘furn of tin* Fourbfujs. 

1’he find, ip’ievanee eoinphtiued <d' by Fn' 4 i;nnl was the pro« 
hibitiouof Fnyii.sli merehainii.se, which had hoeii mori* ri^dd 
siiicf the pe;n‘f‘ than dnriu'4 tin* W'ar. 'Die aviewai ofOr^-al 
liidfaiii on tins point nii",ht well liavo «*nablod lier to ilisponsr 
wit.h any other subject »d’ etmijdaint. ; for t.in* truth is, she 
wais alarmeil at thi^ aspm*! of our int.ermil prosp(*rity, and at 
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the impulse given to our manufactures. The English Gov- 
ernment had hoped to obtain from the First Consul such a 
commercial treaty as would have proved a death-blow to our 
rising trade j but Bonaparte opposed this, and from the very 
circumstance of his refusal he might easily have foreseen the 
rupture at which he affected to be surprised. What I state I 
felt at the time, when I read with great interest all the doc- 
uments relative to this great dispute between the two rival 
nations, which eleven years afterwards was decided before the 
walls of Paris. 

It was evidently disappointment in regard to a commercial 
treaty which created the animosity of the English Gov- 
ernment, as that circumstance was alluded to, by \vay of 
reproach, in the King of England’s declaration. In that doc- 
ument it was complained that France had sent a number of 
persons into the ports of Great Britain and Ireland in the 
character of commercial agents, which character, and the 
privileges belonging to it, they could only have acquired by a 
commercial treaty. Such was, in my opinion, the real cause 
of the complaints of England; but as it would have seemed 
too absurd to make it the ground of a declaration of war, she 
enumerated other grievances, viz., the union of Piedmont and 
of the states of Parma and Piacenza with France, and the 
continuance of the French troops in Holland. A great deal 
was said about' the views and projects of France with respect 
to Turkey, and this complaint originated in General Sebasti- 
ani’s mission to Egypt. On that point I can take upon me 
to say that the English Government was not misinformed. 
Bonaparte too frequently spoke to me of his ideas respecting 
the East, and his jDroject of attacking the English power in 
India, to leave any doubt of his ever having renounced them. 
The result of all the reproaches which the two Governments 
addressed to each other was, that neither acted with good 
faith. 

The First Consul, in a communication to the Legislative 
Body on tlie state of France and on her foreign relations, had 
said, ^nhigland, single-handed, caainot cope with France.” 
This suffi(*.ed to irritate the susceptibility of English pride. 



and tht‘ British Cabinet affected to regard it as a threat. 
iluwevt‘r, it was no such thing. When ]>onaparte threatciu‘(], 
his words were infinitely more eiu*rgeti(!. The. passag<‘ al)()ve. 
cited was inertdy an assiiranc.e to Franct^ ; a,nd if W(* only look 
at the vast efforts and sacrilices made by England to stir uji 
enemies to France on the Continent, we may be justiiii‘d in 
supposing that her angt.u* at Bonaparteks declaration aros<* 
from a ('onvict.ion of its truth. Singly' oppostsl to h'rainu*, 
1‘htgland couhi doubtless have dom* her muc.h harm, esptsdally 
by assailing the seattertMl remnants of Inn* navy ; but sh(‘ 
could have dont^ nothing against France on tin* Continent. 
The two j>ow(*rs, unaidtui by allies, might have <‘ontinued 
long at war without any eonsidt*rable a<d,s <d’ hostility*. 

'Fhe. first eflVc.t of tin* {h*ehirati()n of war by Kiighuid was 
tin* invasion of Hanov(*r by the Fri‘n(*h troops under (General 
iMortier. Tlu* teh*gra])hic despat(*h by whi(di this in‘ws was 
coinnuinicated to Paris was as laeonie as (jorrect, and eon- 
taincul, in a tew words, the (a>mplet<i hisf.ory of tin* exp(‘di- 
tiom It ran us follows: The Frtundi an^ mastc'rs of tin* 
Fhec.torate of Hanover, and tlnr enemjks army a.r(* nuidt* pris- 
ont‘rs of war.^’ A day or two aft(*r tin* shop-windows <jf tin* 
■{>rint-S(‘lh*rs were flll(*d with <*ari<‘atun*s on tin* English, and 
particularly (ui the Duke of Cambridge. I r(*coll(*ci H(*tving 
one in which tin* Dukt* was re[»n*sentt‘d revi(‘wing his troops 
nn muted on a crab, I mention these trifles lH*{^auH(*, as I was 
then living entirely at leisure, in tin* Kin* Hautevilh*, 1 ns(*{l 
fre{pn*nily to take, a stroll on the. Boulevards, when^ I was 
sometim(*H much amustnl with these prints; and 1 (*ould not 
lielp remarking, that in large cities sncdi trifles havt* more 
influence* on tin* public mind than is usually supposed. 

Tin* I'drst fkmsul thought tin* taking of tln^ prisoners in 
Hanover a good opporUniity to f^xchang(^ them for those 
taken from us by tin* English navy. A pr(>poHiticm to this 
eflVet was ac:t*ordingly made; but tin* English (!abiin‘t was of 
opinion that, tlnmgh the King of England was also Elector 
of Hanov(‘r, yet ihert* was no identity betwt‘en f.he two (lov- 
ernments, of both whiidi <»eorge III. was tin* liead. In <*on» 
sequeiute of this subih*. distiin'tion the, proposition for tin* 
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exchange of prisoners fell to the ground. At this period 
nothing could exceed the animosity of the two Governments 
towards each other ; and Bonaparte, on the declaration of 
Avar, marked his indignation by an act which no consideration 
can justify ; I allude to the order for the arrest of all the 
English in France — a truly barbarous measure ; for, can 
anything be more cruel and unjust than to visit individuals 
Avith the vengeance due to the Government whose subjects 
they may happen to be ? But Bonaparte, when under the 
influence of anger, was never troubled by scruples. 

I must here notice the fulfilment of a remark Bonaparte 
often made use of to me during the Consulate. “ You shall 
see, Bourrienne,” he would say, what use I will make of the 
priests.’^ 

War being declared, the First Consul, in imitation of the 
most Christian kings of olden times, recommended the success 
of his arms to the prayers of the faithful through the medium 
of the clergy. To this end he addressed a circular letter, 
written in royal style, to the Cardinals, Archbishops, and 
Bishops of France. 

It was as follows : — 

Monsieur — The motives of the present war are known throughout 
Europe. The bad faith of the King of England, who has violated his 
treaties by refusing to restore Malta to the order of St. John of Jerusalem, 
and attacked our merchant vessels without a previous declaration of war, 
together with the necessity of a just defence, forced us to have recourse 
to arms. I therefore wish you to order prayers to be offered up, in order 
to obtain the benediction of Heaven on our enterprises. The proofs I 
have received of your zeal for the public service give me an assurance of 
your readiness to conform with my wishes. 

Given at St. Cloud, 18 Prairial, an XX. (7th June 1803). 

(Signed) Bonaparte. 

This letter was remarkable in more than one respect. It 
astonished most of his old brothers-in-arms, who turned it into 
ridicule ; observing that Bonaparte needed no praying to 
enable him to conquer Italy twice over. The First Consul, 
however, let them laugh on, and steadily followed the line 
he had traced out. His letter was admirably calculated to 
please the Court of Koine, which he wished should consider 
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him in tlir* ot* niiotlic*!* (‘l(](*r son oi tlm Cliur(*h. 'Tlie 

lettnr \v;is, moreover, nminrkni)!** i'or Uu‘ ils(‘ of tlu^ word 
“hMonsitmiy' whiidi th«‘ First:, (’oiisiil now miiployed tor tim 
first tiling in un net (h'stinnd for jailirn'itv- This nircuni- 
stniK'o would srtuii to indinnto that ht* (*onsid<u’(‘d Ih‘|ml)lican 
(h'sifj^nations ineoin[)atiblo with th(‘ tbrms dim to the (dergy : 
the (dergy were es^iecdally int(*n*sted in tli(‘ restoration oi’ 
liionarcdiy. It may, pmdiaps, he thonglit that I dwidl too 
nnudi on trifles; hut 1 lived long (uiough in Ilona.parte’s eon- 
ti<lene(* to know the im[iortane(* he attaehed to trith's. ddu* 
First (bnsul restonal th<‘ old names of the days of the W(‘ek, 
while. lu‘ allowed tht‘ nain(‘S of tin* months, as std down in th(‘ 
ih‘puhlittan calendar, to rmnain. Ih‘ comnn‘n(*.ed hy orihudng 
the Moiiiteur to 1 h‘ dated “ Sat.urdayf’ siudi a, day of ‘‘ Mes- 
sidorf’ “ Seef ' saJd he one day, '•was then* evf‘r smdi a,n 
in(*onsist(‘ney ? Wd* shall he laugdH*d at! Fut 1 will do aavay 
with tin*. Mt*ssidor. 1 will elTaet* all tin* inventions oi‘ the 
dacohinsf* ^ 

Tin* (dergy did not. disappoint; tin* expeet;at,ions of the 
First. (bnsuL Tln‘y owejl him nnndi a.ln‘ady, and hop(‘d for 
still more from him. 'fin* letter to the Fislnjps, i*te., was tin* 
signal for a numhm- of tdreulars full of «*ulogies on Ilonapart(‘. 

Tln*s(‘ compliments W(*re far fnnn displeasing tdn* First; 
tlonsnh who had no ol>j<*etion to liatt<*rv though In* despised 
tliose who meanly made tln‘inselves tin* medium <d' conv(*yiMg 
it t.o him. Ihirot* onee told nn* that, they had all gr(*at dilli- 
cailty in ])reser\ ing tdmir gravity when tin* cun' of a. parish in 
Ah]H*vilh‘ addr«‘ss«*d I»onapart(* out* day while In* w;is on his 
joui'itey to tin* coast. "Religion/’ sa.i<l tin* worthy cun'*, wit.h 
pompous soh‘mnity, "oW(*s t.o you all that it is, W(‘ ow(* to you 
all that W(* aia* ; and I, too, owi* to you all tdiat 1 a.m/’ “ 

^ .S(M! tin* Ia'|>ii1tliran (’aleiular at tin* «‘IhI ef tlii.s vidinin*. 

“ Not HO ftilsoino as soitn* of tin* terms nsfsl a y<*:ir later when Napolf^ui 
was made Minperor. “ I am what I am,” v; as phnssl over a Heat pn*p:n’e<i 
for tla'i t’mneior. ()ne pltram*, ** (lod ma<h* Napolron and then Vesfe<i,’' drew 



CHAPTER XIX. 
1803. 


Presentation of Prince Borgliese to Bonaparte — Departure for Belgium — 
Eevival of a royal custom — Tlie swans of Amiens — Change of formula 
in the acts of Government — Company of performers in Bonaparte’s suite 
— Revival of old customs — Division of the Institute into four classes — 
Science and literature — Bonaparte’s hatred of literary men — Ducis. — 
Bernardin de Saint-Pierre — Chenier and Lemercier — Explanation of 
Bonaparte’s aversion to literature — Lalande and his dictionary — Educa- 
tion in the hands of Government — M. de Boquelaure, Archhishoi) of 
Malines. 

In the month of April, 1803^ Prince Borgh^se, who was des- 
tined one day to become Bonaparte’s brother-in-law by marry- 
ing the widow of Leclerc, was introduced to the First (Junsiil 
by Cardinal Caprara. 

About the end of June Bonaparte proceeded, with Joseph- 
ine, on his journey to Belgium and the seaboard departments. 
Many curious circumstances were connected with this journey, 
of which I was informed by Duroc after the First Consul’s 
return. Bonaparte left Paris on the 24th of June, and 
although it was not for upwards of a year afterwards that 
his brow was encircled with the imperial diadem, everything 
connected with the journey had an imperial air. It was 
formerly the custom, when the Kings of France entered the 
ancient capital of Picardy, for the town of Amiens to offer 
them in homage some beautiful swans. Care was taken to 
revive this custom, which pleased Bonaparte greatly, because 
it was treating him like a King. The swans were accepted, 
and sent to Paris to be placed in the basin of the Tuileries, in 
order to show the Parisians the royal homage which the First 
Consul received when absent from the capital. 

It was also during this journey that Bonaparte began to 
date his decrees from the places througli which he passed. 

FTp. hfl.rl hitfiP.i'fiO luff; n. cn*Pii.'h iminBpv nf wio'nntnvps in l^nvi« in 
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ubsriKT, by the acts of lii.s (iovta-iiiiieiit. Hitherto pi!bli(‘, aets 
had be(*n sigiunl in the name of the Consuls of the llepublic*,. 
Instead of this formula, he substituted the name of the Gov- 
ernment of the Kepublie. By means of this variation, unim- 
portant as it might appear, the Governimmt was always in the 
placje where the First Consul ha 2 )pened to be. The two other 
Consuls were now mere nullities, even in appearane.e, 
de(*,re{\s of the Government, which Caml)aeeres signed tluring 
the (*.am]>aign of Marengo, were now issued from all tln‘ towns 
of France and Belgium which the First Consul visittsl during 
his six weeks' jouriuw. Having thus (umtred the sole 
authority of the Repul)ii(; in himself, thti perh)rim‘rs of the 
tlunitn^ of th(i R(‘publi(*. became, by a natural cons(*(piemu*, 
liis; and it was (|uite natural that tlu‘y should travel in his 
suite, to (Uitertain the inhabitants of the towns in whieji 
he stoj)p(Ml by tlndr p(ud*ormane(‘s. But this was not all. H(*. 
(»nc{)urage<l the remnval of a host of anci(*nt customs. He 
sanctioned the revival of tin* festival of rioan of An* at 
Crlearis, and he divided the Institute int<» four classes, with 
the int(*nti(m of recalling tin* re<*olh*<*tion td’ the old acad(*mi(*s, 
tin* na,mes of which, howcV(*r, he reje(*ted, in spib/ of the 
wishes and intrigues of Suard and tin* Abbe Morelli*i, who 
luni gained (n*(‘r fitieien npon this point. 

However, tin* First (tm.sid did not give to the e,l asses of the 
Institut.e the rank whi(‘h t!n*y formerly possessed as acade- 
mi(*s. Hi* placj^l tlnMdass of s<d<*ina*s in the. first rank, and 
tin* ohl Fremdi Aeadiuny in the second rank. It must Ih*. 
;u‘.knowlt‘dged that, (*onsi<lenng the siat<* of Ht<*ratun* ami 
seiemte at that }M*riod, the First Consul did not make a wrong 
<*stiniati* of thi*ir imptirian<*.e. 

Although tin* liti*raiun* of France could lioast of many 
men of gn*at tah‘nt, such as Ba Harp<», who dii*d during the 
(kmsulaiiu I )ueiH, Ih*rnardin de »Saint4di‘rri*, < lh(*ni(*r, am! 
L(‘un*r{*ier, yet tln*y could not hi* eompa,ri*d with Iiagra,ngi*, 
Laphw't*, Miuigi*, Fourcroy, ih*rtholh*t, a.nd Cuvi<*r, wlmst* 
lalK)rs hav(* bo prcnligiimsly extendcii the limits of human 
knowhulge. No one, therefore, (;ould murmur at 8Ci‘ing tln^ 
class of sciences in the Institute take prciicdein^e of its edder 
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sister. Besides, the First Consul was not sorry to show, by 
this arrangement, the slight estimation in which he held 
literary men. When he spoke to me respecting them he 
called them mere manufacturers of phrases. He could not 
pardon them for excelling him in a pursuit in which he had 
no claim to distinction. I never knew a man more insensible 
than Bonaparte to the beauties of poetry or prose. ^ A certain 
degree of vagueness, which was combined with his energy of 
mind, led him to admire the dreams of Ossian, and his decided 
character found itself, as it were, represented in the elevated 
thoughts of Corneille. Hence his almost exclusive predilec- 
tion for these two authors. With this exception, the finest 
works in our literature were in his opinion merely arrange- 
ments of sonorous words, void of sense, and calculated only 
for the ear. 

Bonaparte's contempt, or, more properly speaking, his dis- 
like of literature, displayed itself particularly in the feeling 
he cherished towards some men of distinguished literary 
talent. He hated Chenier, and Ducis still more. He could 
not forgive Chenier for the Eepublican principles which per- 
vaded his tragedies ; and Ducis excited in him, as if instinct- 
ively, an involuntary hatred. Ducis, on his part, was not 
backward in returning the Consul's animosity, and I remember 
his writing some verses which were inexcusably violent, and 
overstepped all the bounds of truth. Bonaparte was so singu- 
lar a composition of good and bad that to describe him as he 
was under one or other of these aspects would serve for 
panegyric or satire without any departure from truth. Bona- 

1 It is not true that Bonaparte was insensible to the beauties of poetry and 
prose. In his youth he was an enthusiastic admirer of J. J- Rousseau, whose 
linest works were familiar to him. In. 1789, while still a youth, he wrote a 
compendium of the revolutions of Corsica, which was much esteemed by the 
Abbe Kaynal. Tlie abbe sent the work to Mirabeau, who, in reply, requested 
him to advises the young author to undertake a journey to Paris. Napoleon 
know by heart, and often repeated, the finest passages in the tragedies of 
Corneille, Kacinc, and Voltaire. It cannot with strict justice he said that 
Napoleon hated (hienier. He was at first extremely partial to him. He 
had, however, subsequently reason to complain of him, though in the end he 
granted him a pension- Napoleon's coiineetion with Arnault, Talma, David, 
Paesiello, Monti, and many other celebrated men of letters, musicians, and 
artists, are well known {Joseph Bonaparte’s Notes on Bourrienne in Erreurst 
vol. ii. p. 133). 
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parte \va,s very fond of rxa-iiardin Saint~ri(‘rr(‘\s roinaiuH^ of 
Fa id and IhujuFat^ wliicdi lit‘ liad rea.d iu his boyhood. I 
rtoiieuiher that la* one day trital to naid /a'.s* dc ht 

Xtdare, hut at tht; expiration of a ([uartt*r of a,ii hour ln‘ Lhr(‘\v 
down the hook, (‘xclainiing-, “ How can a,ny one laaid sindi silly 
stuff? It is insipid and vapid ; there is nothing in it. Thes<^ 
are the drtsiins of a visioinuy ! What is natiin* ? Th(‘ thing 
is vagu(‘ and unmeaning. Men and passions are tlie suhjtM*ts 
to writi‘ about — t]i(‘rt‘ is sonnddiing tlnu'e for study. TIk'si' 
bdlows arc‘ good for nothing uinler any goveninnuit. I will, 
however, givt^ them pensions, i)e(*ause I ought to do so, a,s 
Head of the State. They oe.eupy and aniuse the idle. I 
will make I.agrangr‘ a. Stmator — he lias a luaid.'’ ^ 

Although Honaparte spoke so disdainfully of littumry men 
it must not he taken for gra.nt(‘d that h(‘ tr(‘at(‘d tlnun ill. 
i )n Hie ('ont rary, all those who visited {\\, .Malmaison W(u*(‘ the 
ohjeels of his atbuition, and (*v(*n flatttuy. M. laumu’cier was 

^ Saint says, “Tin* piTsoiis wbn ln'st ktmv Napob'on havn rfy 
nnuioMl that in tin* rapid lifi-rary cdacat i*»!i hf‘ ha i to Ine»r tvisn tor hiin:^<‘ll’ 
wh«*n le‘ had lak<aj possession o!’ iiou'* i*, he he',em },y nineh pndVrrin.'jj (h>r- 
neille: it u'as (iiUv later that he '.p't so far as toeuioy Kaidno, hut he did 
nsu’h tliat point. He iie-^an as every oik* heyijm; In* (ntd(‘<l as (ndtivated 
and well-iiil'enued intelleeis like te ond *’ I s, leiiH* i. p. ‘JS7). In 

aiiotiier place S-iinle-ileuxe say. “ Napoleon wnite to hi ’, hrotlier d(».a‘ph, 
tlien l\in:^ of Najdes, who \v;c- fond of jiterarv men, * \’(tn live too mu(di 
with lit(‘}'ary and with scient itie men. 'J’fiey ar>- like tSKpiettes, witli whom 
one should ke- p up an inlereourse of yaihtntry, hut of whom one. .should 
never dream of makimr a v. il’e or a minister.’ 'riiis,” says S imle- I’euve, 
and otln-r men (*f leUjTs m*ei| not he m«*re toueli> than he \\as, “ this is triH; 
<»f many literary mejn a’ld even of s-um* ♦d' (hem n luun in our time we havn* 
se(‘n as ministers, hut it is md true of M, <Jni/.ot. nor of M. 'Phiers” H’ouae- 
rh ,K, tome i. p. idtp \’j!;ain. “ Nap‘d<‘«in, who, !ik«* hi'> ln'otiiers, had luani 
froju the lirst a. nreat admh'erof t iu- romane<* i»f tni</ k/r'//u/o, said 

onee to nernardin de Saint-I’ierre when lie s.iw liim, ‘ Mmisieur ih rnardin, 
wlien will y<tu -yive te-. anollier f///7 cir a ( 'I'tint iiiti'n ! ntf hmi*’ 

\’ou should Ltive ijs one e\ery six mt'iilhs ’ ” \ f 'mat ri>r , tome vi. p. Ihl). 
Many (*ssay*; iu the tUnr.^- t'h s, that, for iiuitaijee, on I )uei.s (term* vi,), :;litui!d 
he eonsadted fos-eiha! Ihiurrii‘ime e\;!v,uerales a a,oo<i de:il loie. “ It. wa.s 
the period when Hniiapirte (uiiohad liked Hiiei-, and wle* had made many 
udvanees tmvards him durim,' his ; if. in Paris after the lird eampaitpistd 
1 1 aly . yoinv, .solar as to wish to take him with the expedition to lyijyjd) 
foumied a iK‘W :;o‘. » rumen! , am! ■>omdi! to attaeh to if ernwy one of dis.t ine, 
tion or of 'Jtlory. Ihuv Im iai’ed w 'lh i wlio refus'd ever.Uhin^y 

Senate, I.e-'Jouof Honor has !>. i*n «*l*en told " i r V/ s/r .’., 'oine vi. p, ho S 
S(i‘al.*-io 7'i'/</»oo o’ ’(f I ,a 1 1 ;'ia n !'• /'’.'o.o'ff I-SIHI I.Sld, i*' Merlel, Par'", 

I l.aelodt !SS}. lotto i. p. ”'H. and l/.ae eo/, tome iii. p. Is, (o thr .^atne (‘!'f. a I , 

•IM. to ..o . .1 :o. < 0 ... 1 1... 
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one of those who came most frequently, and whom Bonaparte 
received with the greatest pleasure. Bonaparte treated M. 
Lemercier with great kindness ; but he did not like him. 
His character as a literary man and poet, joined to a polished 
frankness, and a mild but inflexible spirit of republicanism, 
amply sufficed to explain Bonaparte’s dislike. He feared M. 
Lemercier and his pen ; and, as happened more than once, he 
played the part of a parasite by flattering the writer. M. 
Lemercier was the only man I knew who refused the cross of 
the Legion of Honor. 

Bonaparte’s general dislike of literary men was less the 
result of prejudice than circumstances. In order to appreci- 
ate or even to read literary works time is requisite, and time 
was so precious to him that he would have wished, as one 
may say, to shorten a straight line. He liked only those 
writers who directed their attention to positive and precise 
things, which excluded all thoughts of government and cen- 
sures on administration. He looked with a jealous eye on 
political economists and lawyers ; in short, on all persons who 
in any way whatever meddled with legislation and moral im- 
provements. His hatred of discussions on those subjects was 
strongly displayed on the occasion of the classification of the 
Institute. Whilst he permitted the re-assembling of a literary 
class, to the number of forty, as formerly, he suppressed the 
class of moral and political science. Such was his predilec- 
tion for things of immediate and certain utility that even in 
the sciences he favored only such as applied to terrestrial 
objects. He never treated Lalande with so much distinction 
a.s Mongo and Legrange. Astronomical discoveries could not 
add directly to his own greatness; and, besides, he could 
never forgive Lalande for having wished to include him in a 
dictionary of atheists precisely at the moment when he was 
opening negotiations with the Court of Borne. 

Bonaparte wislK'd to Ix'. the sole centre of a world which he 
belitnanl he \va,s called to govern. With tliis view he never 
relaxed in Ids (*,onstant endeavor to concentrate the whole 
[)()wers of tlie 8tate in the hands of its Chief. His conduct 
upon the subject of the revival of public instructioir affords 
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evidence of this fact, lie wished to establish OOOO bursaries, 
to be |)aid by goverrunent, and to be exclusively a.t his dis- 
[)Osal, so that thus possessing the iiioiio]>oly of education, lie 
(u)uld have parcelled it out only to the c.hildr(*n of those wlio 
were blindly devoted to him. This was what th(‘ First Con- 
sul called the revival of public instruction. During the 
])eriod of my closest intimacy with him he often spoke to me 
on this subject, and listtuied patiently to my observations. 1 
rememlMU- that one of his chief arguments wa-s this: ‘'What 
is it that distinguishes men ? Educa-tion — is it not? Well, 
if the cliildnui of nobles be a<]mitted into tlie acade.mic^s, tiiey 
will be lis well educated as the children of the revolution, who 
compose the strength of my gov(u*nment. Ultimately they 
will enter into my n*giments as ofiiciu's, and will naturally 
come in comp(d;ition with tliosc whom tln‘y regard as the 
plund(‘n*rs of their bimilies. I do not wish t.haf ! ” 

My n*co]leetions havtt eaus(*d me to waiuhu* from the jour- 
ney of the First (’onsul and Matlanu' I)onapart(^ to th(^ sea- 
board departments and fhdgium. I have, how(*V(*r, little to 
add to what I have already stated on the subj(‘(it. I mendy 
nunembtu* that Bonaparte's military suite, and Lauriston and 
Ra.pp in particular, whmi sp(*.aking to nu‘ about th(‘ journey, 
(‘ould not conc(‘al soun^ marks of dis(‘ont(‘nt on m^count of the, 
gnait respt*ct which lionapartt^ had shown tlu‘ chu’gy, and par- 
tituilarly to M. de. Utxiuelauns the Archbishop of Marines (or 
Mechlin). Tliat pre.latt‘, who was a shrewd man, and had tlui 
r(‘putation of having been in his youth mon* addic-bnl to the 
habits of the w<u*ld than to thos(‘ of the cloister, had 
an e(!c,lesiastical (amrtier. De wmit to Antw(‘rp to pay his 
homagti to tin* First Uotmul, upon whom lui lu*aped tin* most 
extravagant prais(*s. Afttu'wards. addressing Mada.mt‘ Bona.- 
part(^, he. told her that she was united to th(‘ First Uonsul 
by the sfirrcfl Et/ids of a JioUf alftttnre. In this harangue, in 
which lUH’tion was singularly blended with gallantry, sundy 
it was a (h*partun* from ec(desiasti(‘al propri(*ty to speak of 
sdctrd iHnida and a Ao/// (illlanre when ewauy one knew that 
those bonds and that alliane,e t*xist(ul only liy a (uvil contrac.t. 
}^erha|>s M. de Koepudaure xmuvdy hmi recourse to what 
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casuists call a pious fraud iu order to engage the married 
couple to do that which he congratulated them on having 
already done. Be this as it may, it is certain that this hon- 
eyed language gained M. de E/oquelaure the Consul’s favor, 
and in a short time after he was appointed to the second 
class of the Institute.^ 


1 M. de Roquelaure (1721-1818) had been Bishop of Senlis and Auraonier 
du Boi. In 1802 he became Archbishop of Mechlin. In 1808 lie resigned 
and was replaced by the better-known Abbe Pradt. He died in 1818. In 
his old age, retaining his strength, his memory stopped at the time when he 
was still Bishop of Senlis and almoner to the King. The Revolution he 
entirely forgot {Meneval, tome iii. p. 80). 
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1804. 

The Temple — The intrigues of Europe — Prelude to the OontiiHUital system 

— Bombnrdment of Granville -- My conversation with the I^'irst (’onsul 
on the projet'ted invasion of England — Faiicin*. Jiorel — Moreiin and 
Pichegru — Foiiche’s inanoiuvres •— The Ahlx* David and LaJohuH— - 
Fouche’s visit to St. Cloud — Kegni(‘r outwitted by Foiu-In* — My int«*r- 
view with the First Consul — His indignation at the n‘por(s respe<‘ting 
Hortense — Contradi(^tion of these calumnies — Tlio brothers Faiuduw — • 
Their execution — The First Consurs lev»‘(‘. — .My <*onv<‘r.sat i<ui with 
Duroc — Conspiracy of Coairges, Mon-au, and Pichegru — .Moreau avi‘rse 
to the restoration of the Bourhons — Bouvth. d(i Lozier’s attem}»t<*d suicide 

— Arrest of Mor<*au — Declaration of MM. de Polignacaiul de Ilivicre - 
Connivance of the poli(;e — Arrest of M. Carhoanet and his lu'phew. 

The time was ])tiss(Ml wlion Boiia^tti.rte, just niistul to t in* Con- 
siiljite, only jjroeeediul to the Teni])le to rel(‘as(‘ tho vief.iins of 
t]i(‘. Loi (les sus])t‘cts ” by his sol(‘ and iuiiiHuIiabtt antlKd'ity. 
This stat(^ prison was now to ht* lilhul ])y tlu‘ ord(‘rs of his 
police. All tlie intriguers of Europt* wtna*, in motion. Phiiis- 
stiriths Ciime daily from Eiighuid, wlio, if tluw could not 
pen(*tnit(‘. into the interior of Fra.nce, rcinaiiHal in t.lu* towns 
near the frontiers, Mdiere tlnyy (‘stahlished (*,orr(‘spondcncc, 
and ]>nl)Iished pamjthlets, whitdi th<‘y semt to Taris hy piist, in 
the form of l(‘tt(*rs. 

The First Consnl, on tlu^ other ha.nd, gav(^ way, without 
r(\s(‘rve, to the natural irritation which tluit powtu* had cx<‘ii(>d 
hy Iku* d(*c.lara.tion of war. He kmuv that tint most cffecd.ivc, 
war Int could carry on a.gainst Engla.nd would h(* a wa.r against 
her tra,(l{‘. 

As a< {irelmht to tliad pice(» of inadmtss, knowii by the iiann^ 
of the Cont.iiKUital syst.em, the Firsi. Consid adopf.cd every 
possible* i)r(‘V(‘nti vi‘ nn‘a.snnt a.gainst tin* inti’oduction of Fii": 
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Paris from the north of France was not very consolatory. 
The English fleets not only blockaded the French ports, but 
were acting on the offensive, and had bombarded Granville. 
The mayor of the town did his duty, but his colleagues, more 
prudent, acted differently. In the height of his displeasure 
Bonaparte issued a decree, by which he bestowed a scarf of 
honor on Letourneur, the mayor, and dismissed his colleagues 
from office as cowards unworthy of trust. The terms of this 
decree were rather severe, but they were certainly justified by 
the conduct of those who had abandoned their posts at a criti- 
cal moment. 

I come now to the subject of the invasion of England, and 
what the First Consul said to me respecting it. I have stated 
that Bonaparte never had any idea of realizing the pretended 
project of a descent on England. The truth of this assertion 
will appear from a conversation which I had with him after 
he returned from his journey to the north. In this conversa- 
tion he repeated what he had often before mentioned to me 
in reference to the projects and possible steps to which fortune 
might compel him to resort. 

The peace of Amiens had been broken about seven months 
when, on the 15th of December, 1803, the First Consul sent 
for me to the Tuileries. His incomprehensible behavior to 
me was fresh in my mind ; and as it was upwards of a year 
since I had seen him, I confess I did not feel quite at ease 
when I received the summons. He was perfectly aware that 
I possessed documents and data for writing his history which 
would describe facts correctly, and destroy the illusions with 
which his flatterers constantly entertained the public. I have 
already stated that at that period I had no intention of the 
kind; but those who labored constantly to ’'‘mense him against 
me might have suggested apprehensions on ^ subject. At 
all events the fact is, that when he sent for me 1 took the pre ■ 
caution of providing myself with a night-cap, conceiving it 
to be very likely thaf 1 rhould be sent to sleep at Vincennes. 
On tlie day appointed for the interview Kapp was on duty. I 
did not conceal from him my opinion as to the possible result 
of my visit. “ You need not be afraid/^ said Bapp ; “the 
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First Consul merely wishes to talk with you.” He then 
announced me. 

Bonaparte came into the grand salon where I awaited him, 
and addressing me in the most good-humored way said, What 
do the gossips say of my preparations for the invasion of 
England ? ” — There is a great difference of opinion on the 
subject, General,” I replied. “Every one speaks according to 
his own views. Suchet, for instance, who comes to see me 
very often, has no doubt that it will take place, and hopes to 
give you on the occasion fresh proofs of his gratitude and 
fidelity.” — But Suchet tells me that you do not believe it 
will be attempted.” — “ That is true, I certainly do not.” — 
“ Why ? ” — “ Because you told me at Antwerp, five years ago, 
that you would not risk France on the cast of a die — that 
the adventure was too hazardous — and circumstances have 
not altered since that time.” — “You are right. Those who 
look forward to the invasion of England are blockheads. 
They do not see the affair in its true light. I can, doubtless, 
land in England with 100,000 men. A great battle will be 
fought, which I shall gain; but I must reckon upon 30,000 
men killed, wounded, and prisoners. If I march on London, 
a second battle must be fought. I will suppose myself again 
victorious ; but what should I do in London with an army 
diminished three-fourths and without the hope of re-enforce- 
ments ? It would be madness. Until our navy acquires 
superiority it is useless to think of such a project. The 
great assemblage of troops in the north has another object. 
My Government must be the first in the world, or it must 
fall.”^ Bonaparte then evidently wished it to be supposed 

1 Napoleon’s conversation with M. Las Casas at St. Helena respecting the 
invasion of England is very different from the above. He speaks of a 
pitched battle, which would have decided the fate of England. “ I should 
not have entered England,” he said, “as a conqueror, but as a liberator.” 
Bonaparte knew better than any one the difficulty of subduing a strong, 
powerful, and united nation. Some years after these feigned preparations 
against England he had evidences of this truth written in letters of blood in 
Spaiji. A combination of natural causes is always ruinous to the invading 
army. Nax>oleon must have been merely jesting at St. Helena when he said 
that four days would have enabled hini to reach London, and that Nature 
had made England one of our islands, like Oleron or Corsica. I find these 
words in my notes: “ Remained with the First Consul from half-past eleven 
to one o’clock.” During this hour and a half he said not a word bearing 
a.nv resemblance to his assertions at St. Helena. — BourrienYLp.. 
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that he entertained the design of invading England in order 
to divert the attention of Europe to that direction.^ 

From Dunkirk the First Consul proceeded to Antwerp^ 
where also he had assembled experienced men to ascertain- 
tlieir opinions respecting the surest way of attempting a 
landing, the project of which was merely a pretence. The 
employment of large ships of war was, after long discussions, 
abandoned in favor of a flotilla.^ After visiting Belgium, 
and giving directions there, the First Consul returned 
from Brussels to Paris by way of Maestricht, Liege, and 
Soissons. 

Before my visit to the Tuileries, and even before the rup- 
ture of the peace of Amiens, certain intriguing sx)eculators, 
whose extravagant zeal was not less fatal to the cause of the 
Bourbons than was the blind subserviency of his unprincipled 

1 It will probably always be impossible to say with certainty whether 
Napoleon really intended to attempt the invasion of England. It certainly 
cannot be described as an empty threat. The preparations were extraordi- 
narily complete. The probability is, that if any chance had enabled him to 
cross the Channel he might have dared the stroke. But it is obvious that 
little reliance can he put on his statements at the time, which seem to have 
varied. If the expedition were intended, it was natural to try to throw 
doubt on the reality of the plan. If the troops Avere meant to be ready for 
a Continental war the more would the threat to England be dwelt on. In 
any case the effect of the preparations was very great on England ; and con- 
temporary accounts and caricatures are full of amusing descriptions of tlio 
frequent panics caused in the southern districts by rumors that the Erencli 
had landed. The date given to this interview is in opposition to MenevaFs 
statement that Napoleon did not see Bourrienne from his disgrace in 1802 
till 1805 ( tome ii. p. :i71)). The Parisians of course had their jest, 
and the llat-hottoined boats of tho flotilla were compared to walnut shells, 
and called p^iiirhes. In one piece Brunet, a comic actor, was seen on tlio 
stage eating walnuts, and throwing tho shells into a tub of water. “ Whixt 
are you doing ? ” asked bis companion. “ Making p^nichesU was the answer- 
For this the police punished him ; but on the next night of tho piece Brunet 
was found as before with his walnuts. This time he did not answer the 
question as to what ho was doing till ho was told. “ Perhaps you don’t know 
what you are about? ” “ Oh yes,” said Brunet, “ I know very well what I 
am about, but J know bettor tlian to tell ” {J'lmot, vol. ii. p. 167). Marmoiit 
(tome ii. p. 211) asserts that Napoleon certainly intended to cross, and lio 
tells us that Fulton r(q)eat(Hlly attempted to get Napoleon to experiment 
with st(uim. ‘‘ The First Consul treated Fulton as a charlatan, and would 
not listen to him.” 

2 At this p(U‘iod a caricature [by Gillray?] api)eared in London, whicli 
was sent to I’a,ris, and strie.tly sought after by tlie police. One of the cojries 
was shown to the First (Jonsiil, who was higlily indignant at it. The French 
fleet was represcuited by a, number of nut-shells. An English sailor, seated 
on a rock, was quietly smoking his pii>e, the whiffs of which were throwing 
the whole squadron into disord(‘.r. — Itow'rie.nne. G-illray’s caricatures should 
be at the reader’s side during the pt^rusal of this work, also English Carica- 
ture and Satire on Napoleon by J. Ashton: Chattoo and Windus, 1884. 
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afllirrcitts in ih(‘ i'lrsi; (’oiisiil, li:nl ta,kan pari, in snmn. inuk'r- 
liaiid inaiHruvrt'S whic.li, could ha\'(‘ iio iavorabh* r(‘sult,. 
Auion; 4 st these conirivtu's td’ [icttv iiia<diinai.ic)ns the 

Wtdhklin'A'll I'AneliO liorel, the i k jokse 1 le !' oi A eU i eli;it el, had 
hetui coiispicaioiis. taiudc* Korel, \vh<>s(‘ ohjeci. was i.o 
create a stir, and who wished imiiiiiig’ het-tcr than to he 
noticed and paid, I'ailcd not io conn* io traiu'e as soon as the 
])t‘ace of Andtuis afforded liim the opportunity. \ was at 
that time stil! wii.li Ilonaparic, who was awiin* ot all these 
little plots, hut who felt [lersonal anxiety on tla* suhjt'ct, 
leaviic^' to Ids police the care <d‘ wai(*hinj^ their aut.hors. 

I'he otpeci: ot' h'auehe liorers mission was to hriic^' aotad 
a lasMun'iliat ion het,wt*en Moreau ami lhche;;TU. d hi‘ latt.m* 
'ji'eneral, who was hanisluMl on tin* iSth tnictidor (-Ith S('p- 
temher, 1707), luui not obtained tin* 1'ii‘st, t ons\d s permissiou 
to return to hh’ani*e. lb* liv«‘d in Muyland, where he a\\ait(‘d 
a. favorabh* opportunity {’or ptil t iin^ his old projet*{s into exe- 
(Uition. Moreau was in Paris, l»ut m> lonieu* appeanal at, tin* 
levees or part.ii*s of the First, (’onsid, and the enmity (h’ bot,h 
,i(enerMls a^u;'ainst Pamaparte, openly avow»‘d (»n tin* part of 
Pichej^ru, and still disynnsed Iw Moreau, was a. sec.r(*t. to 
nobody. Put. as (‘Very t hiiej; was prosperous wdth Ponapart.e hi* 
evinced contimqh. ratln'rthan lea.r of tin* two !:;en(*rals. His 
apprehensions were, ind«*ed, tiderably allayed by the absence 
fd’ tin* oin* and the {*ha.rac{,er id* the oflnu’. Moreau’s name 
had .areater wei'tht with tin* army than th:d. ai' Pichey'ru ; 
and thost* who wau*** jdottin;^ the overthrow <d' the ('onsular 
C lovenimmd Iniew t hat that mea^ain* «‘(mld not, be attempted 
with any clnuice (d' sui’cess without, t in* assi.* ta.nei* id’ Moreau ; 
d’he moment was inop|»orl unc ; but, beine init.iateil in some 
secrids of the P>ritish Pahinet., they knew t.hat, t.he peace was 
but. a t I’uee, and t hey determined to profit by t.hat. truce to 
i‘ri*eef, a reeomdliat ion whieii miuht afterwards secure a eojm 
munily of int,eresis. Moreau and Piehe»n’n Imd not been 
fri« aids sinei* Moreau sent to tin* Hin-etory tin* paper:; r;ei/ed 
in M. dt* Klineinds earriayn*. which placed Pieln' O’n's tri*a.son 
in so (*lear a lii^ht. Since that period Picln‘yru's name pos 
no iniiuf*nee ovtu' tin* minds of the soidiiU'.s, amon;j;si. 
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whom he had very few partisans, whilst the name of ivloreaix 
was dear to all who had conquered under his coniinand.^ 

Eauche Borel’s design was to compromise Moreau without 
bringing him to any decisive stej). Moreau's natural indo- 
lence, and perhaps it may be said his good sense, induced him 
to adopt the maxim that it was necessary to let men and 
things take their course ; for temporizing policy is often as 
useful in politics as in war. Besides, Moreau was a sincere 
Eepublican ; and if his habit of indecision had permitted him 
to adopt any resolution, it is quite certain that he would not 
then have assisted in the re-establishment of the Bourbons, as 
Pichegru wished. 

What 1 have stated is an indispensable introduction to the 
knowledge of plots of more importance which preceded the 
great event that marked the close of the Consulship : I 
allude to the conspiracy of Georges Cadoudal, Moreau, and 
Pichegru, and that indelible stain on the character of Napo- 
leon, — the death of the Due d’Eiighien. Different opinions 
have been expressed concerning Georges’s conspiracy. I 
shall not contradict any of them. I will relate what I 
learned and what I saw, in order to throw some light on that 
horrible affair. I am far from believing what I have read in 
many works, that it was planned by the police in order to 
pave the First Consul’s way to the throne. I think that it 
was contrived by those who were really interested in it, and 
encouraged by Fouchc in order to prepare his return to office. 

To corroborate my opinion respecting Fouche’s conduct and 
his manrx3uvres I must remind the reader that about the close 
of 1801) some persons conceived the project of reconciling 
M()rea,ii a,nd Ihchogru. Fouche, who was then out of the 
Ministry, (uiused Moreau to be visited by men of his own 
]xirty, a.nd who were induced, peuhaps unconsciously, by 
Foucluvs art, to influence and irritate the general’s mind. It 
was at first intended that the Abbe David, the mutual friend 
of Moreau and Pichegru, should undertake to effect tlieir 
re(‘.oiiciliation ; but he, being arrested and confiruul in the 

1 Pichegru had been actually transported to Siimamarri [Guiana], along 
with the other unfortunate victims of the 18 th Pructidor, but he had been 
fortunate enough to cscai)e. 
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Temple, was siuiceeded by a man named Lajolais, whom 
every circumstance proves to have be(*n employed by Foiiclie. 
He proceeded to London, and, having prevaihal on richegru 
and his frimids to r(‘turn to Framu*, lit* set off to announce 
their arrival a,nd arrange everything for their rec(^[)tion and 
destruction. Moreau’s discontent was the sole roundation of 
this intrigut‘. I rtunemlHu* that one day, about the end of 
rJ an nary, LS04, I (*alh‘d on Foudie, who in form (‘d nn^ that he 
had btnui at St. Cloud, where he had had a long eoiiviu'sation 
with the First Consul on the situation of affairs. Lonaparte 
told him that he was satisfied with the existing poliea*, and 
hinted that it was only to make himself of (*ons(‘{piene.e that 
he had given a false coloring to the })icture. Foiiche asked 
Idm what lie would say if he told him that Georges and 
]d<*.hegru had beim for some time in Ihiris carrying on tlie 
consi»iracy of whi(*h h(‘ had received information. The First 
Consul, appanmtly dtdighted at what he conceived to be 
Fouche’s mistake, said, with an air of contempt, You are 
WidI infornuHl, truly ! Regnier has just received a letter 
from London stating that Pichegi’u dined three -days ago at 
Kingston with one of the King of Fngland’s ministers.’’ 

As Fouc.he, lu^wevtu-, persisted in his assertion, the First 
Consul sent to Paris for the Grand Judge, Regnier, wlio 
show(‘d Fouche the h‘tter Im had r(Hudv(*d. Tlw First Consul 
trium])hed at first to se.i^, Fomdie at fault ; but th(‘ latter so 
Mearly provful tliat (huirges and ld(dn*gru W(n*e actually in 
Paris'that Regnier liegan to fear he had btum misled by his 
ag(mts, whom his rival ])ai<l bettm* than he did. The First 
(’onsuL (convinced that Ids old ministt*r kmnv mor(‘. than his 
new one, disiniss«'(i Regnifu*, and r<*.m;un(Ml a long time in 
(auisultation with Fouche, who on that occasion said nothing 
aliout his r{‘-instatement for fear of (uxeiting suspicion. JL^ 
only napiested that the managmmmt of the business might 
he hit rusieti to Real, with ordcu's to obey wbati^vcn* instnu*.- 
t.ions lu‘ miglii reeidve from him. I will return hereaft(‘r to 
thi^ arrest of Moreau and the other p(‘rsons actcused, and will 
now subjoin tln^ accumnt of a long intm’viinv which I had with 
Bonaparte in the midst of these important events. 
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On the 8th of March, 1804, some time after the arrest but 
before the trial of General Moreau, I had an audience of the 
First Consul, which was unsought on my part. Bonaparte, 
after putting several unimportant questions to me as to what 
I was doing, what 1 expected he should do for me, and assur- 
ing me that he would bear me in mind, gave a sudden turn 
to the conversation, and said, By the by, the report of my 
connection with Hortense is still kept up : the most abomin- 
able rumors have been spread as to her first child. I thought 
at the time that these reports had only been admitted by the 
public in consequence of the great desire that I should not be 
childless. Since you and I separated have you heard them 
repeated?’’ — ^^Yes, General, oftentimes; and I confess I 
could not have believed that this calumny would have existed 
so long.” — It is truly frightful to think of ! You know the 
truth — you have seen all — heard all — nothing could have 
passed without your knowledge ; you were in her full confi- 
dence during the time of her attachment to Duroc. I there- 
fore expect, if you should ever write anything about me, that 
you will clear me from this infamous imputation. I would 
not have it accompany my name to posterity. I trust in you. 
You have never given credit to the horrid accusation ? ” — 
“ No, General, never.” Napoleon then entered into a number 
of details on the previous life of Hortense; on the way in 
which she conducted herself, and on the turn which her mar- 
riage had taken. “It has not turned out,” he said, “as I 
wished : the union has not been a happy one. I am sorry for 
it, not only because both are dear to me, but because the cir- 
cumstance countenances the infamous reports that are current 
among the idle as to my intimacy with her.” He concluded 
the conversation with these words: — “Bourrienne, I some- 
times think of recalling you ; but as there is no good pretext 
for so doing, the world would say that I have need of you, 
and I wish it to be known that I stand in need of nobody.” 
He again said a few words about Hortense. I answered that 
it would fully coincide with my conviction of the truth to do 
what he desired, and that I would do it ; but that suppressing 
the false reports did not depend on me. 



Ilorteiisc', in fa(*t, wliilo she was i\Ia(l(viu()is(‘lln lU^aulianiais, 
re‘ 4 ‘ar(lr{i Njipolnon with r(‘sp<*(',trul awo. Shn trniiihhMl when 
siie s[)(.)kt^ to hiiiij and never da.n‘(I to ask him a ra.vor. Wlnni 
she had anything to soliedt she ai>plie(l to u\(‘ ; ainl if 1 expo 
rimKaal any diilieiilty in obtaining for lun* wliaf she songlit, I 
luentioned her as the person for whom I })lea.(U‘d. 
little simplet(m!” Napoleon would say, ‘‘‘ why does she not 
ask im‘ hi’rstdf: is the girl afraid of im‘ ? Napoleon never 
(di<n*ishf*d for hm* any feeding hut paten-ntd temderness. He 
loved her after Ids marriage with her mother a.s he would 
have lovt‘d his own cdiild. During three years t was a wit- 
iH‘ss to all their most private aeti<jns, and I, deedare that I 
never saw or heard anything that eould furnish the h‘a,st 
ground for suspiedon, or that affoixhal tlui slighti^st trace of 
tlui existence of a culpahle intima(‘.y. This calumny must he 
class(‘d among those with which malice didights to hlack(‘n 
th(‘ cdiaracters of num more ])rilliant than their hdlows, a, ml 
which are so naadily adopted in' t.h(‘ light-mind(al and unr(»- 
iiec.ting. I fnad}’ dtadan* that did I (‘idandaln the smalh\st 
doubt witli r«‘gard to this odious (duirgig of tlui exist(m(a‘. of 
whiidi I was W(‘li aware Indore Napoleon spokt‘ to mi^ on tln^ 
subject;, I would (*amlidly ;ivow it. He is no mor(‘. : and let 
his memory lie ac(‘ompauied only by that, h«‘ it good or had, 
wldcdi really belongs t.o it. bet not this repr(Kieh h(‘ one of 
tliose (diarged against him l>y the impartial idstorian. I must 
say, in eomduding this (hdicate suhjecd, that tin* principh*s of 
Napoham on points (d‘ this kind W(*r(‘ rigid in tln^ utmost 
(h‘gre(% ami that a ('omundion (d’ tin* nature of that tdiargcal 
against, him was neither in a(‘conla,n(u‘ with his morals nor his 
iastass. 

I <*anmd. tell whet her wliat followed was a portion of his 
prcuneditatfai con vi*rsa1 iem with me, or whether it was tln^ 
rcssidt of the satlsfaid ion he inid deriv(‘d from as(‘ert.ainiTig my 
pcndect. e«mvietlon cd' tin* purity of his coudin*t. with reg’a,rd to 
Hortense, and In'iug assnrc‘d that I would express that, convie- 
tiou. lie this as it. may, as I was going out at. tin* door he 
called nn* ha<di, say ing, “ Oh ! I havt^ forg(»it.en something.” 
I ndurned. ^Hiourrieniic,” said lug ‘‘do you still kce|) up 
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your acc[iiaintaiice with the Fauchers ? Yes, G-eneral ; I 

see them frequently.” — “ You are wrong.” — Why should I 
not ? They are clever, well-educated men, and exceedingly 
pleasant company, especially Cmsar. I derive great pleasure 
from their society ; and then they are almost the only persons 
whose friendship has continued faithful to me since I left 
you. You know people do not care for those who can render 
them no service.” — ‘^Maret will not see the Fauchers.” — 
^‘That maybe. General; but it is nothing to me; and you 
must recollect that as it was through him I was introduced to 
them at the Tuileries, I think he ought to inform me of his 
reasons for dropping their acquaintance.” — tell you again 
he has closed his door against them. Do you the same ; I 
advise you.” As I did not seem disposed to follow this 
advice without some plausible reason, the First Consul added,' 

You must know, then, that I learn from Caesar all that 
passes in your house. You do not speak very ill of me your- 
self, nor does any one venture to do so in your presence. 
You play your rubber and go to bed. But no sooner are you 
gone, than your wife, who never liked me, and most of those 
who visit at your house, indulge in the most violent attacks 
upon me. I receive a bulletin from Caesar Faucher every day 
when he visits at your house ; this is the way in which he 
requites you for your kindness, and for the asylum you 
afforded his brother.^ But enough; you see I know all — 
farewell ; ” and he left me. 

The grave having closed over these two brothers,^ I shall 
merely state that they wrote me a letter the evening preced- 
ing their execution, in which they begged me to forgive their 
(U)nduct towards me. The following is an extract from this 
letter : — 

Tn oiir dungeon we liear our sentence of death being cried in the streets. 
To-inorrow we shall walk to the scaffold; but we will meet death with 
SLicli calmness and courage as shall make our executioners blush. We 

1 Constantino Fancher had been condemned in contumacy for the forgery 
of a T)u])lic document. — Bo'urrio/iine. 

- The Fauchers were twin brothers, distinguished in the wars of the Revo- 
lution, and made brigadier-generals at the same time on the field of battle. 
After the (-(‘Dt Joif.rs they refused to recognize the Bourbons, and were shot 
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are. sixty years old, therefore our lives will only be shortened by a briel 
space. Durinj^ our lives we have shared in common, illm^ss, £?rief, ])ieas- 
ure, dani^er, and i^ood fortune. We both entin‘(‘d the world on th(‘, same 
day, and on the same day we shall both depart from it. As to you, 
sir, .... 

I suppress wliat relates to myself. 

The hour of the grand levee arrived just as the singular 
int(n'‘vi(‘\v whieh I have described t(U‘miii<at(‘d. I remaiiUMl a 
short tiiiic to look at tliis phantasmagoria,. Duroe, was there. 
As soon as ht‘< saw me he came up, and taking me into the 
rec(‘ss of a window told me that Mortuiu’s guilt was evident, 
and that he was about to be put on his trial. I ma,de some 
observations on the subje(tt, and in particular asked whether 
there wi'n* sufficient proofs of his guilt to justify his condem- 
nation ? They should b«‘ cautious,” said I ; it is no joke 
to ac*cuse the coinpieror of Hohenlimhm.” Duroc’s answer 
satish(‘d mci that In* at hsist had no doubt on the subjt^et. 
“ Besid(‘s,” add(*d h(‘, wlnm such a gen(*ral as Mondavi has 
bticn between two gendarme's In* is lost, and is good for noth- 
ing more. will only inspin' pity.” In va,in 1 tried to 
r('fut(^ this assertion so entin'ly (contrary to facts, and to con- 
viiH'c^ ])uro(i tliat l^Ioreau would nev<‘r b(‘ damaged by calling 
him “ as was the phrase tlum, without proofs. 
I>uro(t }»ersisted in his o})inion. As if a ])olitie.a.l crime <wcr 
snllit'd tin' honor of any one ! The result has proved that I 
judged rightly. 

No person poss(‘ssing the least degn't^ of int(dligencc will 
b('- (convinced that the (*onspira<^y of Mon'au, (h'orgf's, Tie.he- 
grn, and tin* otln'r p(‘rsons accus(‘d wotild ev<*r hav(‘, occairn'd 
l>ut for the se(*ret (*onnivain‘e <d‘ F<me,he\s poli(ie. M<u*(‘a,u 
nev(*r ibr a, nnnaent dt'sired tin* n'storation of the Bourbons. 

1 was too wt'll aetpiainted with M. (hirbonnet, his most inti- 
mate friend, to In* ignorant of his private sentinn'nts. It 
was tln*refore quite impossible that In* (*ould (Uitertain the 
sam(^ vi(‘ws as fleorges, the Boligmu^s, R-ivien*, and oth<;rs ; 
a,nd tln'V had no inb'Ution of <‘(uiimitting any overt a(‘-ts. 
Thesr* laft.<*r persons had (‘(Uin^ to the (Jontinent solely to 
iuv<*stigaUi the atdaud st»ate <d alTairs, in onh^r to inform the 
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Princes of the House of Bourbon with certainty how far they 
might depend on the foolish hopes constantly held out to 
them by paltry agents, who were always ready to advance 
their own interests at the expense of truth. These agents 
did indeed conspire, but it was against the Treasury of London, 
to which they looked for pay. 

Without entering into all the details of that great trial I 
will relate some facts which may assist in eliciting the truth 
from a chaos of intrigue and falsehood. 

Most of the conspirators had been lodged either in the 
Temple or La Force, and one of them, Bouvet de Lozier, who 
was confined in the Temple, attempted to hang himself. He 
made use of his cravat to effect his purpose, and had neaj-ly 
succeeded, when a turnkey by chance entered and found him 
at the point of death. When he was recovered he acknowl- 
edged that though he had the courage to meet death, he was 
unable to endure the interrogatories of his trial, and that he 
had determined to kill himself, lest he might be induced to 
make a confession. He did in fact confess, and it was on the 
day after this occurred that Moreau was arrested, while on 
his way from his country-seat of G-rosbois to Paris. 

Fouche, through the medium of his agents, had given 
Pichegru, Georges, and some other partisans of royalty, to 
understand that they might depend on Moreau, who, it was 
said, was quite prepared. It is certain that Moreau informed 
Pichegru that he (Pichegru) had been deceived, and that he 
had never been spoken to on the subject. Kussillon declared 
on the trial that on the 14th of March the Polignacs said to 
some one, “ Everything is going wrong — they do not under- 
stand each other. Moreau does not keep his word. We have 
been deceived.^' M. de Biviere declared that he soon became 
convinced they had been deceived, and was about to return to 
England when he was arrested. It is certain that the princi- 
pal conspirators obtained positive information which con- 
firmed their suspicions. They learned Moreau^s declaration 
from Pichegru. Many of the accused declared that they soon 
discovered they had been deceived ; and the greater part of 
them were about to quit Paris, when they were all arrested. 
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alnicst, at ()n(‘ ainl the same iiionitMit. <ha)r';'(‘s was going into 
La when la* was betraytMl 1>3' tla^ man who, with tlu‘ 

ctmnivanee ul’ the poli(‘e, had ascort.fal him (nan’ sine.e liis 
.arltin* from fjondoia and wlio lia.d [Ji'ohadied jiim from aaiy 
intt‘rni]>t i(m on the pai’t of i he police so long as it wars only 
maaassary to know wh(n‘e he was, or wiiat h(‘ was ahont. 
(Jeorgtas Imil been in Paris sevini months Ixhorc* it was (a)nsi{l- 
ered that the j)rop(‘r moimmt Inni arrived for a.rr(\sting liim. 

'I'ln‘ almost simnltaneons arrest of the eonsjnrators prov('s 
(‘learly that tlie polie<* knew p(‘rfeetly wtdl when^ tli(‘y eould 
lay tht*ir hands upon themd 

W'iien PieJu'grn was re<jnin*{l to sign Ids exaimimition lie 
ndnsixl. H(‘ said it was iinnee<‘ssary ; th:i.t, knowing all the 
seert't mat'liinery of tin* poliery In* suspected that by some 
eln*mi(*al [>roeess t.lnw would eras<‘ all the writing t*x(‘ept the 
signature, ami al'terwards till up tin* pajxn* wit.h st,at;mmmts 
whit'h he had never madia His refusal to sign t.ln* intiu’rog- 
atory, he adileil, would not prevent, him from re])(‘a,ting before 

1 'rh(‘ I'l'iiii*' with which Mnrcau and Picdicgru wi'O* <diaru,ed, ami 

which Ihmrricnnc apj'xnaitlx hcht'vcd was not of a nattii’c to stain their 
<*haract<*r--:, was an allctn{it on the hh* <>1 the First (^msul. 'rinna* sianuK to 
he no (iouht that whether or not Moreuu entered into the (tonspirttey of 
fSeoraes and Piehem'u, lie intimated his r«‘afliness t«> act if tin* t'irst (’onsul 
were OMiioved, and loss <tf power had hit h<'rtt> in l''ranee meant 1 <jss of life. 
Put it istpiile eerlain tiiat M«tr«-au was for some time in jiossessi(ni (d proofs 
of Pich(‘i;ru's jdot ayainst tlje Direetory in I7UT, and that he. e<ni(asded the 
fa(‘t till tin* pt»l had failed and Pieheiiru had h<‘en banished. We have a 
enrious am'ouni of tlie «*alm way in whieli Napoleon aete<i in this arrest, tif 
Mca’«*am yreat mistake as it was. “ Madaun* Ponaparte told me that Napo- 
leon had passe<I almo.st all tin* niyht ‘ «lehont * {triii/i'i/n/, firohi/hh/, fss* //r o/’, e// 
lifil hi s'li'h c<f.\r.v), <'«(nHld4'riny liie <{nesti<»n whetijer he should ai'O'St 
Mure.ui, and Widyiiiny tin* uryiimeiUs for and ayainst this nn^asuie, \^iihout 
a t raei* of personal feeliny. 'rowards <Ia\hrcalv he sent for Pn*rt)iier, and 
aftera huiy interview he determined tosend to ( Iroslmis, when* Moreau inul 
retired ” i tome i. p, Ptrjf. 'I'on much sir<*ss has probably he<*n laid 

on MorcaiTs position, as if Napoh-oit f<*are<l a formidahh* rival in him. 
Moreatt had been more sm-Cf .;dnl in hi.s retrerats than in other points of liis 
eareor, and Napoleon Innl <’orlainl\ never from the lirst siiown tin* least fear 
of the ••encrals who had been famous when In* was in the junior ranks. His 
arrest of Moreau was e\aetly a .similar mistake to tin* trial of the ('ardinal 
de Koh ui !»> PoEns X P in *f he nmtt«*r id' 1 In* <liamond nee.li !a<'<*. In iH*ilher 

ease wer* { he dilheu It ies ami the ejfe<*! of a public trial umh*rstoo<l i>y the 
Piiiefoi the State. If t he 1 1 fat mejif of Ma .si-na by Nhtpoleijti is e. .n.sidered, 
it will be S' cn how little in* was liKi-!', to fe.arsueh men as More;ni of the 
;th‘ead> diseredited Pieheyni. Nloi’c.nt himself .s, aid, in I SOU, to an I'he.’iish- 

t V >> i t I T 1 1 1 .wl tl-*! ,1 1 > I It ** ■' iJfit lit> c ! i‘ 1 » ii'i ii' <»d ( a’ fill* t n t \ o t'l 1 u 1 ( • 1 1 ( . hn! 
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a court of justice the truth which he had stated in answer to 
the questions proposed to him. Fear was entertained of the 
disclosures he might make respecting his connection with 
Moreau, whose destruction was sought for, and also with 
respect to the means employed by the agents of Fouche to 
urge the conspirators to effect a change which they desired. 

On the evening of the 15th of February I heard of Moreau’s 
arrest, and early next morning I proceeded straight to the 
Kue St. Pierre, where M. Carbonnet resided with his nephew. 
I was anxious to hear from him the particulars of the gen- 
eral’s arrest. What was my surj)rise ! I had hardly time to 
address myself to the porter before he informed me that M. 
Carbonnet and his nephew were both arrested. I advise 
you, sir,” added the man, “to retire without more ado, for I 
can assure you that the persons who visit M. Carbonnet are 
watched.” — “ Is he still at home ? ” said I. “ Yes, sir ; they 
are examining his papers.” — “ Then,” said I, “ I will go up.” 
M. Carbonnet, of whose friendship I had reason to be proud, 
and whose memory will ever be dear to me, was more dis- 
tressed by the arrest of his nephew and Moreau than by his 
own. His nephew was, however, liberated after a few hours. 
M. Carbonnet’s papers were sealed uj), and he was placed in 
solitary confinement at St. Pelagie. 

Thus the police, who previously knew nothing, were sud- 
denly informed of all. In spite of the numerous police agents 
scattered over France, it was only discovered by the declara- 
tions of Bouvet de Lozier that three successive landings had 
been (effected, and that a fourth was expected, which, how- 
ever, (lid not take pdace, because General Savary was (hv 
spat(*li(ul by the First Consul with orders to seize the persons 
whose arrival was lookc'd for. There cannot be a more con- 
vincing 1 ) 1*00 f of the hdelity of the agents of the p)olice to 
their old ctliief, and their combined determination of trifling 
with their new one. 



CHArTEIi XXL 


LS()4. 


The evtuits of ISOI — Death cif tin* Due d’Kii.^hieii — Nupoleoii’s arguments 
at St. Helena — D<)!!i{»aris(Ui <»1' dales -- Possihility of tny havin.tjf saved 
the l)e.e d'f'hiyhi'ai's tih* — Adviee ,aiv{ u t(t (he. Dia‘ d' Hni^hien - Sir 
(diaries Stuart -- Delay nf tlie Austrian ('a)»inel — Piele-. rii and the inys- 
t<*rinus lieinju: • - " M . Massias • 'hhe Ijistc 'i-iatis of St. Hidena — llonapaiie's 
tlireuts ay;ainst the emigrants and .M. (’ohentzel — Siif.a'ular ad \ ent iir(‘ of 
Davou.st's s*-erelary The <]uar(eriiiaster — I'lu* hri^jjand of La VhuidiM*., 

lx order to form ti. just itltui, of the events whieh smaannled 
eiieh otiier so rtipitlly ut the (‘ouumuiemmmt of ISOl it is 
necessary t.<» consider tliein both separately jiml e<uineet.(*(lly. 
It. must. 1 h‘ borne in miml that all r»onaptirti‘'s machinations 
t(‘nd(*d to on»‘ oidjcei, the foundatmui (d’ the breneh Ilmpirta 
in his tavor; and it is also <\ssi*ntlal to consider how tin* 
situation of tin* emi; 4 'ranfs, in rebu’ence to tin* Mrst Lonsul, 
had, (diana'ed siin*e tin* detdanilion of war. As hmjj;’ as bona,- 
parb* eont inin‘d :it ptatci* t he ettn.si* of tin* Ihmrhtms laid no 
support: in for(‘ion ( ’ahinets, ainl the (‘inia'nuit.s lanl no alt:i‘r- 
mativt! hut f.tt yield t.o eireiimst ;iin*es ; but on tln^ bnaikiuit: out 
of a- new war all was ehaJiyn‘<l. I'ln* cause of tin* Louritons 
b(*eauie t hat. (d‘ tin* powers at war wit h branet* ; and as ma,ny 
causes eoneurn*d t.o uiiit.i* the emi,^;ra.nt.s ahroa<i willt thost* 
who had returned but. iialf satlslied, there was r<‘asou tf> f(*ai' 
something’ from tlieir revolt,, in comhiiuitlon with th(‘ poWi‘r.s 
arrayed aaain.st liona parte. 

Such was the state <d‘ tliinchs with r<*a'ard t.o tin* (‘mia’ra.ni.s 
wln*n tin* leaders ami aeciunplic’es of (icuir'^es's conspiracy' were 
a!T(‘.si.ed at. the very be'dnniii^!; of ISn|. 'Fin* ;t.ssassinatio!i <d‘ 
I. he I Mn* d’Fmyhi^'sd took plaee on the LMst. (d“ Ma.reh: on tin* 

* Leuis Auttduc Hunri de n»uirl»*ui. Du«! d’l'hiL'ldfn 1 177*2 l-son, sou of 
tie* Due IhuirhMU, utid i'r;aid.-i»»Ji of th«’ Priuro <ti' C ’ond«*, srrvi'd u^uinst 
Fraiir.r iji tie* uriuy of <’uudv. U'!e*n this foK'c was dishand(*<i staid at 
Ft n*Jih<*iiii fUi aciCiumt of a it>ve a'fair with the l‘riii('esse ('harlotti* do 
llohaii-Ueele’fort, Arrest( d iu tlje (<*rritory of Uadi'C, he was taken Uj 

hUS 
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30tli of April appeared the proposition of the Tribunate to 
found a Government in France under the authority of one 
individual; on the 18th of May came the Senatiis-cons 2 dte, 
naming Napoleon Bonaparte Empeuor, and lastly, on the 
10th of June, the sentence of condemnation on Georges and 
his accomihices. Thus the shedding of the blood of a Bour- 
bon and the placing of the crown of France on the head of a 
soldier of fortune were two acts interpolated in the sanguinary 
drama of Georges’s conspiracy. It must be remembered, too, 
that during the period of these events we were at war with 
England, and on the point of seeing Austria and the Colossus 
of the north form a coalition against the new Emperor. 

I will now state all I know relative to the death of the Due 
d’Enghien. That unfortunate Prince, who was at Ettenheim, 
in consequence of a love affair, had no communication what- 
ever with those who were concocting a plot in the interior. 
Macchiavelii says that when the author of a crime cannot be 
discovered we should seek for those to whose advantage it 
turns. In the present case Macchiavelli’s advice will find an 
easy application, since the Duke’s death could be advan- 
tageous only to Bonaparte, who considered it indispensable to 
his accession to the crown of France. The motives may be 
explained, but can they be justified ? How could it ever 


Vincennes, and after trial by court-martial shot in the moat, 21st May, 1804. 
"Witli him practically ended the house of Bourbon- Con cl e', as his grandfather 
died in 1818, leaving onl;^ the Due de Bourbon, and the Priiicesse Louise 
Adelaide, Abbesso do Reniiremont, who died in 1824. Tlie Due de Bourbon, 
his father, was found in 1880 hung from a window at St. Leu. “We have the 
following descrii)tion of him: — As to the Due d’Eughien, I can still see 
him. Siiort, but wcdl shaped, slender, he had the face of a hero and of a 
mdidutis ,s‘v//c/, with the appearance and the ])hysical details which please the 
Fnmch, and which he; supported so well by his lightness, liis grace,and his 
hrilliaiit ciairage, as well as hy military talents to which the llepublicans 
themselves did ,justi(u\ Ills first wdi'da on my presentation were more 
worthy of a cornet of hussars than of a Prince fighting for the throne and 
for the altar. ‘ General,’ said he, ‘ your son lias cpiite an inuoccait air; but 
he will soon lose that in the soei(‘.ty ’of the chevaliers of the Crown.’ I iiara- 
phrase his (U)arscT wonls ” (/’vc//'UU/./7/rc, p. 1(5), whore will also he found a 
more pleasing sloryOf how the youiig Prince, after a long day, finding lie 
could not puil off his hocd,s, asked an old gentleman whether his boots hurt 
him. “Certainly, Monseigneur.” — “ Shall I take them off?” — Monseig- 
neur would not think of such a thing ! — “ Yes, because when I have pulled 
off your boots, I slnill ask you to take off mine.” This is a pleasanter version 
of tiie story of (Jliarles the Bold of Burgundy and Cominines, which Scott 
has used so well in Quentin Dtenoard. 
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be SMid that the Due d’Enghien perished as a presiiined ac- 
coiii|)liee in the conspiracy of Georges ? 

jMoreau was arrested on the 15th of February, 1804, at 
which time the existence of the conspiracy was known. 
Jh(4iegru and Georges were also arrested in Febrmiry, and 
the I)uc d’Enghien not till the 15th of March. Now if tii(‘ 
Prince had really been concerned in the plot, if even he had 
a knowledge of it, would he have remained at Ettenheini for 
nearly a month after the arrest of his presumed aceomplic(\s, 
intelligence of which he might have obtained in the. space of 
three days ? Certainly not. So ignorant was he of that con- 
s})ira(*.y that when informed at Ettenheini of the affair he 
doubt(*d it, declaring that if it were true his father and grand- 
father would have made him acf|nainted with it. Would so 
long an interval have been suffered to (dapse before he was 
arrested ? Ahus ! (wiivl exjieritmce has shown that that step 
would hav(* been taktui in a few hours. 

4'he stmhuicc of (h*ath against Georg(*s and his ac, complices 
was not pronoun(u‘d till the 10th of June, 1804, and the l)u(i 
d’Engiiien was shot on the 2Ist of March, before tluj trials 
weri‘. <*ven (jomnnmced. How is this precipitation to bci ex- 
plaincid ? J f, as Naj)oleou has declarcul, the young Pourlion 
was an a(u‘,omj)li(5c in the crime, why wais he not arrc^sted at 
the time the others wcu’c ? Why was he not tried along with 
them, on tlie ground of his being an actual accomplices ; or of 
lieing compromiscal, liy communications with them; or, in 
short, b(*(^aus(^ liis answers might have tlirown light on that 
mysterious affair? How was it that the mim(M)f the illus- 
trious ae,e.us(‘d was not once mentiomnl in tlui <tours(i of that 
awful trial ? 

It (^a.n sea.re,(4y ])e conceivrul tliat Napoleon could say at Hi. 

Either t}n‘y <‘ont.rivr(l to iiuplie.att^ tlHMiufort.unate 
I*rin(U‘ in th(‘ir proj(*ct, a-inl so pnmount'ed his doom, or, iw 
omitting to inform liim of what wa,s going on, allow(‘d him 
iinprudiuitly to slumlHU’ on tlie brink of a. ]nM‘cij>i(‘(‘ : for In^ 
was oidy a stone’s <‘.a.st from tln^ frontitu- wlnm th(‘y W(‘r(‘ 
about to strike the great blow in the naim* and i‘or ilui intex*<^st 
of his family.’^ 
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This reasoning is not merely absurd, it is atrocious. If the 
Duke was implicated by the confession of his accomplices, he 
dioiild have been arrested and tried along with them. Jus- 
bice required this. If he was not so implicated, where is the 
[)roof of his guilt ? Because some individuals, without his 
knowledge, plotted to commit a crime in the name of his 
lamily he was to be shot! Because he was 130 leagues from 
bhe scene of the plot, and had no connection with it, he was to 
lie ! Such arguments cannot fail to inspire horror. It is 
ibsoliitely impossible any reasonable person can regard the 
Due d’Enghien as an accomplice of Cadoudal ; and Napoleon 
basely imposed on his contemporaries and posterity by in- 
venting such falsehoods, and investing them with the author- 
ity of his name. 

Had I been then in the Eirst Consurs intimacy I may aver, 
ivith as much confidence as pride, that the blood of the Due 
PEnghien would not have imprinted an indelible stain on the 
^lory of Bonaparte. In this terrible matter I could have done 
what no one but me could even attempt, and this on account 
my position, which no one else has since held with Bona- 
parte. I quite admit that he would have preferred others to 
me, and that he would have had more friendship for them 
dian for me, supposing friendship to be compatible with the 
iharacter of Bonaparte, but I knew him better than any one 
:dse. Besides, among those who surrounded him I alone could 
iiave permitted myself some return to our former familiarity 
m account of our intimacy of childhood. Certainly, in a 
matter which permanently touched the glory of Bonaparte, I 
diould not have been restrained by the fear of some transitory 
fit of anger, and the reader has seen that I did not dread dis- 
grace. Wliy should I have dreaded it? I had neither port- 
folio, nor office, nor salary, for, as I have said, I was only with 
Donaparte as a friend, and we had, as it were, a common 
|)urs('. I feel a conviction that it would have been very pos- 
=;ible for me to have dissuaded Bonaparte from his fatal design, 
inasmuch as I positively know that his object, after the ter- 
mination of the peace, was merely to frighten the emigrants, 
in order to drive them from Ettenheim, where great numbers, 
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like the Due d’Engliien, had sought refuge. His auger was 
particularly directed against a Baroness de Beith and a 
Baroness d'Etteiigein, who had loudly vituperated him, and 
distributed numerous libels on the left bank of the Bhiin'. 
At that period Bona,]ri.rte had as little design against the Dm*. 
d’Enghieirs life as against that of any other emigrant. Ih^ 
was more inclined to frighten than to harm him, and (‘erl.n.inly 
his first intention was not to arrest the ]h-ine.(*, Imt, as 1 hav<i 
said, to frighten the cun'fjresj and to drive tlnmi to a distance. 
I must, however, admit that when Bonapa,rte spoke to Bapp 
and Duroe of the emigrants on the oth(*r si(h‘ ol’ the Bhim* lu*. 
ex})ressed himself with nui(*.h irritability: so niueli so, iiid<‘ed, 
that iM. do Talley ra.nd,^ dreading its effects for tlie Due, 
d’Enghien, warned that Prince, through the m(*diuin of a. lady 
to wliom he was attach(‘d, of his da.nger, and advisi'd him to 
proceetl to a gnaibu’ distan(*e from tln‘ frontier. On recauving 
this noti(ie the Pihiee re,solv(‘d to r(‘join his grand fatlnu*, 
which he could not do but by passing through the Austrian 
territory. Should any doui)t exist as to th(‘se fac'ts it may lx* 
added that Sir Oha,rh‘s Stua.rt wrote to AI. de, ( •ol)(‘nt/,(‘l t.o 
solicit a passport for the Due (rEnghien; and it wa-s soU‘ly 
owing to the delay of tlie Austrian (Jubinet tha.t time was 
affordtal for the fhrst Consul to ordm* the arr(‘st of the unfor- 


1 f)ii tins warning 1>y 'f^^t](‘yran<I sne tin* I>ar<n]ii Massias in Rrn'nrs 

(tornf* ii. |>j>. 107 ainl 111), 'rin* <lo Itolian, tin* huly apparently 

alhnlcvl to, Hcfans never to liave known of this warning. Kiirjlnn’, then* is 
tliis to la^said. If ''rall(‘yrainl liad r(*inonstrate<l in tin* (hmncil ln‘l<l hefon^ 
th<5 arrt'st. the fa<‘t would have he<*n krn»wn. He did not remonstrate ; s( e. 
liithv(*r, Uh(ni'irit! ( 'huntrfrrs. p. l‘J7, with its rat Inn* lann* <‘.\<iUs<.H for tin* 
sih*in*e,. If In* Innl really dnsir<*d to warn the Primal there couI<l havr^hnen 
no (lihietUty in doing so. Kvon nnm atta<ihe<I to jSta])td(*on would have 
a.ssist<‘d ^ralk*yrajid in this, a'hns, wher<‘ I'nlksyrainTs eojnltnd. citn he 
lu*ov(*ai, W(‘ liml no ae.tion in favor of tin* Priiuje.. * We only have a vagur 
Htat.oiuent that In* gave, a warning, which no oin* reeeive<l, and tin* .sendinii <d 
wdiie.h is ahs<dutely willnait <;orrohoration. Tin* Comte <1’ Artois (afterwards 
<’ha,rles X.), aeeoVding to M. de Vitrolles, givers the following versi(»n of 
'I'alleyrainrs <*onduel on the, night of (In* (‘xa*<*iition : — “ All that c;an In* eei-- 
kiinly known is that 'ra!h*yrainl aiinoune(‘d tin* eiaisumination of this <*ruo| 
murder with harharoiis roinposnn*. Ho was at (wo in tin* iiH»rning at tin' 
hoaso of Madaun* do laival. ri’<*Iiniiig listlessly, as was his luihil, in an arm- 
eltair, when h(3 drew his watch frojn his pocket, and, sliow ing n<» kind of 
<nnothm in his voice or (amntcnanc<‘, remarked, ‘ At this lunmcnl the last of 

llwi 11*10 / b Oil k/ f 4ih Tf i • i * « i « tbH'ii 
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tunate Prince as soon as he had formed the horrible resolution 
of shedding the blood of a l>onrl)on. This resolution could 
have originated only with himself, for who would have dared 
to suggest it to him ? The fact is, Bonaparte knew not what 
he did. His fever of ambition amounted to delirium ; and he 
knew not how he was losing himself in public opinion because 
he did not know that opinion, to gain which he would have 
made every sacrifice. 

When Cambaceres (who, with a slight reservation, had 
voted ^ the death of Louis XVI.) warmly opposed in the 
Council the Due d’Enghien’s arrest, the First Consul observed 
to him, ^^Methinks, sir, you have grown very chary of Bour- 
bon blood ! 

Meanwhile the Due d’Enghien was at Ettenheim, indulging 
in hope rather than plotting conspiracies. It is well known 
that an individual made an offer to the Prince de Conde 
to assassinate the First Consul, but the Prince indignantly 
rejected the proposition, and nobly refused to recover the 
rights of the Bourbons at the price of such a crime. The 
individual above mentioned was afterwards discovered to be 
ah agent of the Paris police, who had been commissioned to 
draw the Princes into a ])lot which would have ruined them, 
for 20ublic feeling revolts at assassination under any circum- 
stances. 

It has been alleged that Louis XYIII.’s refusal to treat with 
Bonaparte led to the fatal catastroxdie of the Due d’Enghien’s 
death. The first corresiiondence between Louis XVIII. and 
the First Consul, wliidi has been given in these Memoirs, 
clearly 2)rov(iS the contrary. It is certainly probable that 
Louis XVIII.'S refusal to renounce his rights should have 


1 In the Convention Cambac(?rhs had nominally voted for the death of 
Louis XVT., hut with a respite really intended to save him. Hence this 
sneer. Her(^ it is to he nnnarked that if Napoleon had holieved that Cam- 
haceres had really ho<'n a rejjficide h(‘. would never have allowed him to he 
Consul with hiin. S(m*, his lan‘»'uai ;’0 to Dumas on this subject {Mathie.u 
Duman, tome iii. p. I>10). allowing always for the circumstances that forced 
Fouclie, a regicid(% on him. It must be iNmiemhered tluit Napoleon, once 
arrived at power, had the greatest liorror of tlie Revolution, that is, of the 
follies and bloodshed of the Revolution. “ My last break with the Revolu- 
tion” was his description of his abolition of the Tribunate. Again, I will 
not bequeath France to the Revolution, from which I delivered her.” 
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irritated I^onajjarte. Bat it \va,s i-atlier laf.e to ta-k(* Iiis 
r(‘venge two ytairs a,rti‘r, a.n(l tluit too on a, Briiiei* totally 
ignora.nt of thosc‘ overtun^s. It is iu*e(Uess to e(aniii(*nt ou 
su(di absurdities. It is (‘(jually uim(‘eessary to speak oF tlie 
laysterious beinij^ who often appiaired at iiie(*tin;.;‘s of th(‘ Ibui- 
bourg 8t. Germain, and who was aft(‘rwa.rds tliseovenul to 1 h^ 
Biehegru.^ 

A further light is thrown on this nndaneholy eata.stropln* by 
a eonviu’sation Nhipoleon had, a fow days aFt«‘r his elcvat.ion i,o 
the inij[)erial thn)ne*with M. Massias, the Knuioh iMinister at 
the Court of tlu‘ Grand Cuke of Ihuhm. This conversation 
took ])lace at Aix-la-( hiapcdle. AFBu- some* nmuirks on the, 
intrigues of tin* (‘migrants Bonaparte* obseu’veal, \'ou ought at 
least to Iiave })r<'V(*ut{*d tln^ plots which tin* Dm^ <rillng]ii(‘n 
was liatcliing at EtBmln'im.” — “Sin*, I am too old to h‘arn to 
tell a falsehood. l>eli(*vt* im*, on this subjead; your Ma,j(‘sty\s 
(‘ar Inis l)(‘(*n abused.'’ — “Do you not think, iben, that had 
th(^ c-onspiraey of G(‘org(‘s and Bichegru prov(‘{l succ.(‘ssrul, 
the ITiiKH* would have passed tlu* IMiiiu*, amd Inive conn* post 
to Ihiris ? ” 

^ Of tills inyst<n’i(»tis |H‘rs(»Ti:ig<* S.'ivary icivcs the followiruj: particulars, col- 
from the <*v idi’uiM* for tlu* iuvost i.nation t)f < J (•or}jj<*'<’s ('ouspinmy : 

“(»(‘orL!;oK was <'(tnsi<l<*ro(l as tu<*r<'Iy a principal instruimaU : llic ipicstion 
was, for wlnuu, in wln»s(* namo, ho wouhl hav<‘ aotoil Iho day followinjj;^ 
that on which ho sluMihi have dosf»a(<‘lio<l the I'irst (’onsul. It was very 
naturally <M»n<du(lod that, a more iinp<»rtanl |»orsona,!j:»*. was soinowhcro con- 
ciailcd, and waitinj: for tiu‘ blow f<» l>o struck before lio nunh* himsidf known. 
An ai’tive search was set on fool. ( leor/Ltes’s p«M>ph*, and those of the lumsi* 
in which he ha<l lotl^^ed, wore exandinaj ; but nothing was dis(a>\a*r<‘d. At 
lengtli two of Ids servants, b<‘ing separatidy inferrogat(Ml, dtadare.d that every 
t(‘n or twelve days there (Mine to tlieir mast<‘r a gmithnnau wliose iiann* (hey 
dill not know, about tliirty-fonr fir tidrty-live y<‘ars of ag(*, who had light 
hair, was hahl on t]i(> forehead, of miildle indglit, and rath<*r e<n’pnlent. 
Tlu'y slat(‘d that he was always extrenudy well dresstul, both as to Ids limm 
and otherwises; that he mitsi he a peusoii <»f eonsrapteuua*, for their inasteu* 
always went to the deair to rec.eive him. \Vh(*n he was in th<^ room every- 
body, Messrs, do Foligiuie and <!e Itiviiwe, as w<dl as the* othe'rs, rose* anel tlid 
not sit elown till he* again re{ire*d, anel that \vhe*tie*ve*r he* e*am(* to se*f* (Jeorge'S 
th(‘y we*nt te>geth<*r into a eahinet, when* the\ re‘maine*tl ahnie till he* wejit 
away, anel lhe‘n t«‘<*<»i'ges atteml<*d him to the <h>or. 

“ 'rhc! de'i.se'ript iem givi‘n of tliis mysteu-ions per.son e*orrespondc<l n«*itheT 
with the? age of the* ('ointe d'Artois nor the^ pe‘rs<»n (»f the I>uc <I <5 Ih-rri. 
Kesside's, the* wit.nesse-s knew the* laUi*r pe*rsonal!y, anel <h*<*lare<l it was n<U. 
he*. The Due*. er.\ngoule*nn* was at .Mittan witfi the* King; the* I hn; eh* nonr- 
bon was knem'u to Ixi in Lonehui. Atteujtieui was th(‘r4*fore'i <iire‘<*tod to the< 
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M. Massias, from whom I had these particulars, added, “ At 
this last question of the Emperor I hung down my head and 
was silent, for I saw he did not wish to hear the truth.” 

Now let us consider, with that attention which the impor- 
tance of the subject demands, what has been said by the histo- 
rians of St. Helena. 

Napoleon said to his companions in exile that ^‘ the Due 
d’Enghien’s death must be attributed either to an excess of 
zeal for him (Napoleon), to private views, or to mysterious 
intrigues. He had been blindly urged on ; he was, if he might 
say so, taken by surprise. The measure was precipitated, and 
the result predetermined.” 

This he might have said ; but if he did so express himself, 
how are we to rec'.oncile such a declaration with the state- 
ment of O’Meara ? How give credit to assertions so very 
opposite ? ^ 

Napoleon said to M. de Las Casas : — 

“ One clay when alone, I recollect it well, I was taking my coffee, half 
seated on the table at which I had just dined, when suddenly information 
was brought to me that a new conspiracy had been discovered. I was 


1 The following is the statement referred to : — 

“It was discovered,” said Napoleon, “by the confession of some of the 
conspirators, that the Due d’Enghien was an accomplice, and that he was 
only waiting on the frontiers of France for the news of my assassination, 
upon receiving which he was to have cnt(n*ed France as the King’s lieuten- 
ant. AVas I to suffer that the Comte d’ Artois should send a parcel of mis- 
creants to murder me, and that a Prince of his House should hover on the 
borders of the country that I governed to hy my assassination? 

According to the law's of nature I was authorized to cause him to be 
assassinated in retaliation for the numerous attempts of tlie kind that ho 
had before caused to be made against me. I gave orders to have him seized. 
He was triced and condemned hy a law made long heffore I had any ijower in 
I''rance. He was tried by ji military commission formed of all the colonels 
of the regiments then in garrison at Paris. He was accused of having borne 
arms agahist the Ilei)ul)lie, which he did not deny. When before tlio Tri- 
huna,l he behaved with gn^at bravery. When he arrived at Strasburg he 
wrote a letter to me in which he offered to discover everything if pardon 
Avere granted to him; said that his family had lost their claims for a long 
time; and concluded by offeu’ing his s(‘,rviees to me. This letter was deliv- 
(a'cd to Talleyrand, who eone(‘.al(‘d it until after his execution. Had the 
Comte d’ Artois been in his place he would have suffcTcd the same fate; and 
W(‘re I now jAlaeed under similar circumstanees I would act in a similar man- 
ner. As tlio poli(*(^,” added Napoleon, “did not like to trust to the evidence 
of Mehee de la Tonehe alone, they sent Captain Rosey (a man in whose 
integrity they had every eontideneej to Drake at Munich with a letter from 
Me]i(‘e,'whi(di i)rociired him an int(u-vi(‘.w, the r(‘sult of which confirmed 
Mehee’s statement, that he w'^as concerned in a ]>lot to terrasser le premier 
(Jonsuly no matter by what means” {Voice from St. Helena). 
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warmly ui*ged to put an end to these enormities; they represented to 
that it was time at last to give a lesson to those who had been day j 
day conspiring against my life; that this end could only be attainec 
shedding the blood of one of them; and that the Due d’Enghien, 
might now be convicted of forming part of this new conspiracy, and hi 
in the very act, should be that one. It was added that he had been : 
at Strasburg; that it was even believed that he had been in Paris; 
that the plan was that he should enter France by the east at the mon 
of the explosion, whilst the Due de Berri was disembarking in the w 
I should tell you,” observed the Emperor, “ that I did not even know 
cisely who the Due d’Enghien was (the Revolution having taken p 
when 1 was yet a very young man, and I having never been at Coi 
and that 1 was quite in the dark as to where he was at that mom 
Having been informed on those points I exclaimed that if such were 
case the Duke ought to be arrested, and that orders should be givei 
that effect. Everything had been foreseen and prepared; the diffe: 
orders were already drawn up, nothing remained to be done but to : 
them, and the fate of the young Prince was thus decided.” 

ISTapoleon next asserts that in the Duke’s arrest and c 
demnation all the usual forms tuere strictly observed. But 
has also declared that the death of that unfortunate Pri; 
will be an eternal reproach to those who, carried away b 
criminal zeal, waited not for their Sovereign’s orders to e 
cute the sentence of the court-martial. Pie would, perha 
have allowed the Prince to live ; but yet he said, It is tru 
wished to make an example which should deter.” 

It has been said that the Due d’Eughien addressed a let 
to Napoleon, which was not delivered till after the execiiti 
This is false and absurd ! How could that Prince write 
Bonaparte to offer him his services and to solicit the cc 
mand of an army ? His interrogatory makes no mention 
this letter, and is in direct opposition to the sentiments wh: 
that letter would attribute to him. The truth is, no such ] 
ter ever existed. The individual who was with the Prii 
declared he never wrote it. It will never be believed that a 
one would have presumed to withhold from Bonaparte a lot 
on which depended the fate of so august a victim. 

In his declarations to his companions in exile Napole 
endeavored either to free himself of tliis crime or to just: 
it. His fear or his susceptibility was such, that in disco u 
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ing with strangers he merely said, that had he known of tlie 
Prince’s letter, which was not delivered to him — God knows 
why I — until after he had breathed his last, he would have 
pardoned him. P>ut at a subsequent date he traced, with his 
own hand, his last thoughts, which he supposed would be 
consecrated in the minds of his contemporaries, and of pos- 
terity. N’apoleoii, touching on the subject which he felt 
would be one of the most important attached to his memory, 
said that if the thing were to do again he would act as he then 
did. How does this declaration tally with his avowal that 
if he had received the Princds letter he shoidd have lived ? 
This is irreconcilable. But if we compare all that Hapoleoii 
said at St. Helena, and which has been transmitted to us by 
his faithful followers ; if we consider his contradictions when 
speaking of the Due d’EnghieiPs death to strangers, to his 
friends, to the public, or to posterity, the question ceases to 
be doubtful. Bonaparte wished to strike a blow which would 
terrify his enemies. Pan eying tha,t the Due de Bond wa.s 
ready to land in Prance, he despatched his aide de camp 
'Savary, in disguise, attended by gendarmes, to watch the 
Duke’s landing at Biville, near Dieppe. This turned out a, 
fruitless mission. The Duke was warned in time not to 
attempt the useless and dangerous enterprise, and Bonaparte, 
enraged to see one prey escape him, pounced upon another. 
It is well known that Bonaparte often, and in the presence 
even of persons whom he conceived to have maintained rela- 
tions with the partisans of tlie Bourbons at Baris, expressed 
himself thus : I will put an end to these conspiracies. If 
any of the emigrants conspire they shall be shot. I have 
been told that Cobentzel harbors some of them. I do not 
believe this ; but if it be true, Cobentzel shall be arrested 
and shot along with them. I will let the Bourbons know I 
am not to be trilled with.” 

The above statement of facts accounts for the suppositions 
respecting tlie probable influence of the Jacobins in this 
alfair. It has beoui said, not 'without some ap[)eara,n(ie of 
reason, that to g(T the Jacobins to help him to ascend tlu^ 
throne Bonaparte consented to sacrifice a victim of the blood 
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royalj as tlie only pledge capable of insuring them against 
the return of the proscribed family. Be this as it may, there 
are no possible means of relieving Bonaparte from his share 
of guilt in the death of the Due d’Enghien. 

To the above facts which came within my own knowledge, 
I may add the following curious story, which was related to 
me by an individual who himself heard it from the secretary 
of General Davoust. 

Davoust was commanding a division in the camp of Bou- 
logne, and his secretary when proceeding thither to join him 
met in the diligence a man who seemed to be absorbed in 
affliction. This man during the whole journey never once 
broke silence but by some deep sighs, which he had not 
power to repress. General Davoust’s secretary observed him 
with curiosity and interest, but did not venture to intrude 
upon his grief by any conversation. The concourse of 'trav- 
ellers from Paris to the camp was, however, at that time very 
great, and the inn at which the diligence stopped in the even- 
ing was so crowded that it was impossible to assign a chamber 
to each traveller. Two, therefore, were put into one room, 
and it so happened that the secretary was lodged with his 
mysterious travelling companion. 

When they were alone he addressed him in a tone of inter- 
est which banished all appearance of intrusion. He inquired 
whether the cause of his grief was of a nature to admit of 
any alleviation, and offered to render him any assistance in 
his power. Sir,’’ replied the stranger, I am much obliged 
for the sympathy you express for me — I want nothing. 
There is no possible consolation for me. My afEiction can 
end only with my life. You shall judge for yourself, for the 
interest you seem to take in my misfortune fully justifies my 
confidence. I was quartermaster in the select gendarmerie, 
and formed part of a detachment which was ordered to Vin- 
cennes. I passed the night there under arms, and at day- 
break was ordered down to the moat with six men. An 
execution was to take place. The prisoner was brought out, 
and I ga.ve the word to fire. The man fell, and after the 
execution I learned that we had shot the Due d’Enghien. 
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J Luige of my horror ! I knew the prisoner only by the name 
of ihQ brigand of La Vendee! ... I could no longer remain 
in the service — T obtained my discharge, and am about to 
retire to my family. Would that I had done so sooner ! ’’ 
The above has been related to me and other persons by 
Davoust^s secretary, whom I shall not name. 


Note. — At the time of the Due d’Enghien’s execution, General Murat, 
tlie First Consul’s brother-in-law, was governor of Paris. The castle of Vin- 
coniies being within his military jurisdiction, many writers liave held him 
up to that infamy which ought more properly to have fallen on other heads. 
Murat was a kind-hearted, humane man; though a soldier of fortune, and 
accustomed to scenes of carnage, he could see blood spilt only on the held, 
and shuddered at all civil executions or private acts of vengeance. Under 
his two immediate predecessors on that throne, conspirators, "and men called 
so, were hanged or shot by dozens at a time ; but during the seven years that 
Murat was King of Naples he did not allow an execution of the kind, and he 
never could be brought to sign a death warrant for any, the worst species of 
criminal, without the greatest difficulty. His feelings on these points 
amounted to a weakness". Being well aware of the reports against him he 
took every opportunity of contradicting them to the persons in his conli- 
denco; and to the last moment of his life he solemnly protested that he had 
done all he could to save tlie Duke. He denied that he appointed the eight 
officers who sat in judgment at Vincennes, and, without expressly naming 
them, he seemed to' lay most of the blame on Fouche, Savary, and Hullin. 
He never spoke of the midnight trial and the execution in the ditch without 
horror. We have received this information from men of most honorable 
characters, and we give it a place here because we are convinced in our own 
minds of its veracity, and think it fair to rescue the fame of Murat, who, 
witli all his faults, was one of the best men in the school he belonged to. 

The end of Joachim Murat bore a striking resemblance to that of the Due 
d’Enghien. He was tried by an incompetent military tribunal, and shot in 
the courtyard of aii^old castle in Calabria. Hence several authors have 
t:i,keii occasion to establish a visitation of Providence, and to declare that 
Murat, iui(piitously tried and barbarously murdered, merited the fate he 
mot at Pizzo on the 14th of October, 1815, by what he had done at Vincennes 
oil the 20th of March, 1804. 

Ill General Collotta’s admirable history of the Kingdom of Naples there 
is a narrative of Murat’s death, which was drawn up entirely from the ac- 
c.ouuts of eye and ear witnesses. One of the last things Joacliim said to 
Oaiitain Stratti, the commandant of the castle of Pizzo, was; “ As for the 
t rageuly of the Due d’Enghieii, which King Ferdinand is about to avenge 
witli another tragedy, I had no part in it, and this I swear by that God in 
whose presence I must shortly appear.” 

Like the Due d’Enghien, Murat refused to have his eyes bandaged, and 
ho liiinsolf gave the word of command to his soldiers. These, the last words 
ho spoke, were highly characteristic of the man — of his dauntless bravery 
and piu'sonal vanity. “Soldiers,” he said, “spare my face— aim at my 
iK^art! ” The volley was bred, and Joachim Murat fell dead, still holding 
in his hands the miniature portraits of his children (Storia del Rearm di 
Napoli dal 1734, sitio al 1825). — Editor o/1830 Edition, 
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gates of the fortress were closed upon the Prince. At night 
the Council assembled and tried him, or rather condemned 
him without trial. When the clock struck six in the morning 
the orders were given to lire, and the Prince ceased to exist. 

Here a reflection occurs to me. Supposing one were in- 
clined to admit that the Council held on the 10th of March 
had some connection with the Due d’Eiighien’s arrest, yet as 
no Council was held from the time of the Duke’s arrival at 
the barrier to the moment of his execution, it could only be 
Bonaparte himself who issued the orders which were too 
punctually obeyed. When the dreadful intelligence of the 
Due d’Enghien’s death was spread in Paris it excited a feeling 
of consternation which recalled the recollection of the Eeign 
of Terror. Could Bonaparte have seen the gloom which per- 
vaded Paris, and compared it with the joy which prevailed on 
the day when he returned victorious from the field of Marengo, 
he would have felt that he had tarnished his glory by a stain 
which could never be effaced. 

About half-past twelve on the 22d of March I was informed 
that some one wished to speak with me. It was Harrel.^ I 
will relate word for word what he communicated to me. 
Harrel probably tliought that he was bound in gratitude to 
acquaint me with, these details ; but he owed me no gratitude, 
for it was iniKih against my will that he had encouraged the 
conspiracy of Ceracchi, and received the reward of his treach- 
ery in that crime. The following is Harrel’s statement : — 

On the evening of the day before yesterday, when the 
Prince arrived, I was asked whether I had a room to lodge a 
prisoner in; I replied, Ho — that there were only my apart- 
ments and the Council-chamber. I was told to prepare in- 
stantly a room in which a ])risoner could sleep who was to 
arrive that evening. 1 wa,s also desired to dig a pit in the 
courtyjird.**^ I replit'd that that could not be easily done, as 

* Jliirrol, wlio been iiiMMiiploycd till 1, he: plot of Artbia, and Ceracchi 
on the ISth VoiHUhniai’ts an IK. (lOth <)(;lol>(*r, ISOO) which he had feignod to 
join, and ha,d tlKni revealed to tint ptdieo (se(‘. aidc)y had been made Gov- 
ernor of Vineenm^s. 

- This fact must ])e not(ML irarrel is told to dig a, trench hcforc the sen- 
tence. Thus it was known that they had voniv. to kill tho Dnc d’Enghien. 
How can this ho answered? Can it possibly be sn}n)osed that any one, who- 
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tile i!()urtv;ir(l was paved. The moat was then fixed upon, and 
there tiui pit was dug. The Prinee arrived at seven o’clock 
in the evening; lie was perisliing witli cold and hunger, lie 
did not appear dispirited. lie said 1 h‘ wanted something to 
eat, and to go to bed afttu-wards. His apartment not being 
yt‘t sulliciently aired, I took him into my own, and sent into 
tlie village for some rerreshnnmt. The l*rinee sat down to 
table, and invited me to eat with him. lie then asked me a 
inunher of (juestions respecting Vim^ennes — what was going 
on tlnnv, and oth(*r partimdars. lit* told me that he had been 
brought up in the neigliborhood the castle, and spoke to 
me with great freedom and kindness. ‘ What do they want 
with me?’ he said. ‘What do they mean to do with me?’ 
P>ut iht*si* questions betrayial no uneasiiu‘ss or anxiidy. My 
wife, who was ill, was lying in tin* sann^ room in an alcove, 
<dosed iiy a. railing. Sin* heard, without being perc.eived, all 
our conversat.iom and she. was (‘.Keeedingly agitated, for she 
recognized the Prince, whos<* foster-sister she was, and whose 
family had given her a pension l)t‘for(* the Revolution. 

“The Prinei* hastem*d to IhmI, but lK*fore lui (*.ould have 
hdlen asleep the judges S(‘nt to reipiest, his j)r(‘S(‘m‘(‘ in the 
( 'ouneibchumber. I was not present a. t his (‘xamimition ; but 
when it. was coinduded he rt‘turm‘d t.o his chanib(‘r, a,ud wln*u 
they rame to read Ids st*ntt'ne(‘ to him he was in a, pnddund 

sleep. In a f<*w moments after lie was l(*d out for (*x<*euthm. 

He Imd so little suspicion of the fate that awah.ed him that oil 
flescemiiug the staircase leading to tin* moat he asked wln*r(‘ 
they were* taking him. He n’ta’iveil no answer, I went 

before the Princt* with a lantern. Fe<*iing Hn* c<dd air which 

caiin* up the staircase In* pre.ss«*d my arm and said, ‘ Art^ tlH‘y 
going tt) put me into a dungeon ? 

The rest is known. I <*an yet S(*<* Harrel s!iud(h‘ring while 
thinking of tJds action of the Print‘c\s. 

Much has been said aboni a lanimai wlii<‘b it. is prcl,cmb‘d 
was atiach<*d to one of the Hm* d'Knghif‘n\s buttonholes. 
This is a pure inv«‘nthm. Paptain I >autam*nurt, whose sight 

ever it would have dared give mudj au onier in anticipation if th« 
order had iifd lieen thocarrying <mt <»f a formal command of Ilonaparto? 

'Clint Ist rrts'tmt* 
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was not very good; took tlie lantern out of HarrePs hand to 
read the sentence to the victim, who had been condemned 
with as little regard to judicial forms as to justice. This 
circumstance probably gave rise to the story about the lantern 
to which I have just alluded. The fatal event took place at 
six o’clock on the morning of the 21st of March, and it was 
then daylight. 

General Savary did not dare to delay the execution of the 
sentence, although the Prince urgently demanded to have an 
interview with the First Consul. Had Bonaparte seen the 
prince there can be little doubt but that he would have saved 
his life. Savary, however, thought himself bound to sacrifice 
his own opinions to the powerful faction which then con- 
trolled the First Consul ; and whilst he thought he was serv- 
ing his master, he was in fact only serving the faction to 
which, I must say, he did not belong. The truth is, that 
General Savary can only be reproached for not having taken 
upon himself to suspend the execution, which very probably 
would not have taken place had it been suspended. He was 
merely an instrument, and regret on his part would, perhaps, 
have told more in his favor than his vain efforts to justify 
Bonaparte. I have just said that if there had been any sus- 
pension there would have been no execution ; and I think this 
is almost proved by the uncertainty which must have existed 
in the mind of the First Consul. If he had 'made up his mind 
all the measures would have been taken in advance, and if 
they had been, the carriage of the Duke would certainly not 
have been kept for five hours at the barriers. Besides, it is 
certain that the first intention was to take the Prince to the 
prison of the Temple. 

From all that I have stated, and particularly from the non- 
suspcmsion of the execution, it a]ipears to me as clear as day 
that General Savary liad received a formal order from Bona- 
parte for the Due d’Enghieids death, and also a formal order 
that it should be so managed as to make it impossible to 
speak to Bonaparte again on the subject unfil all should be 
over. Can there be a more evident, a more direct proof of 
this than the digging of the grave beforehand ? I • & re- 
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peated Harrel’s story just as lie related it to me. He told it 
me without solicitation, and he could not invent a circum- 
stance of this nature.^ 

General Savary was not in the moat during the execution, 
but on the bank, from whence he could easily see all that 
j^assed. Another circumstance connected with the Due d’En- 
ghien’s death has been mentioned, which is true. The Prince 
had a little dog ; this faithful animal returned incessantly to 
the fatal spot in the moat. There are few who have not seen 
that spot. Who has not made a pilgrimage to Vincennes and 
dropped a tear where the victim fell ? The fidelity of the 
poor dog excited so much interest that the police prevented 
any one from visiting the fatal spot, and the dog was no 
longer heard to howl over his master’s grave. 

I promised to state the truth respecting the death of the Due 
d’Enghien, and I have done so, though it has cost me some 
pain. Harrel’s narrative, and the shocking circumstance of 
the grave being dug beforehand, left me no opportunity of 
cherishing any doubts I might have wished to entertain ; and 
everything which followed confirmed the view I then took of 
the subject. When Harrel left me on the 22d I determined 
to go to Malmaison to see Madame Bonaparte, knowing, from 
her sentiments towards the House of Bourbon, that she would 
be in the greatest a-ffliction. I had previously sent to know 
whether it would’ be convenient for her to see me, a precau- 
tion I had never before observed, but which I conceived to be 
proper upon that occasion. On my arrival I was immediately 
introduced to her boudoir, where she was alone with Horten se 
and Madame de Remusat. They were all deeply afflicted. 

Bourrienne,” exclaimed Josephine, as soon as she perceived 
me, what a dreadful event ! Did you but know the state of 
mind Bonaparte is in ! He avoids, he dreads the presence of 
every one! Who could have suggested to him such an act as 
this ? ” I then acquainted Josephine with tin? ])articulars 
which I had received from Harrel. What barbarity!” sln^ 
resumed. But no re])roa(‘h can rest upon me, for 1 did 
everything to dissuade hini from this dreadful project. He 
1 HarrePs antecedents should, however, be borne in mind. 
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did not confide the secret to me, but I guessed it, and he 
acknowledged all. How harshly he repelled my entreaties \ 
I clung to him ! I threw myself at his feet ! ^ Meddle with 

what concerns you ! ’ he exclaimed angrily. ^ This is not 
women’s business ! Leave me !’ And he repulsed me with a 
violence which he had never displayed since our first inter- 
view after your return from Egypt. Heavens ! what will 
become of us ? ” 

I could say nothing to calm affliction and alarm in which 
I participated, for to my grief for the death of the Due 
d’Bnghien was added my regret that Bonaparte should be 
capable of such a crime. “What,” said Josephine, “can be 
thought of this in Paris ? He must be the object of univer- 
sal imprecation, for even here his flatterers appear astounded 
when they are out of his presence. How wretched we have 
been since yesterday; and lie! . . . You know what he is 
wlien he is dissatisfied with himself. Ho one dare speak to 
him, and all is mournful around us. What a commission he 
gave to Savary 1 You know 1 do not like the general, because 
lie is one of those whose flatteries will contribute to ruin 
Bonaparte. Well! I pitied Savary when he came yesterday 
to fulfil a commission which the Due d’Enghien had intrusted 
to liim. Here,” added Josephine, “ is his portrait and a lock 
of his hair, which he has requCvSted me to transmit to one wlio 
was dear to him. Savary almost shed tears when he described 
to me the last moments of the Duke ; then, endeavoring to 
resume his self-possession, he said ; Ht is in vain to try to be 
indifferent, Madame ! It is impossible to witness the death 
of such a man unmoved ! ’ ” 

Josei>hine afterwards informed me of the only act of cour 
a,g(^ which occurred at this period — namely, the resignation 
wliich M. dci (Jliateaubriand had sent to 'Bonaparte. She 
admired his (conduct gr(*atly, and said: “ What a pity he is 
not siMTounded by men of this d(^s(u*iption ! It would be tlie 
means of ])rev(niting all the errors into vvlu(di he is led by tin* 
constant a})probation of th(>s(‘ about him.” tloscphine thank(Ml 
mo i'or my att(mtion in coming to S(ie her at such an unhappy 
juiudure ; and I confess that it re(piired all the regard I clicr- 
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islied for her to indiu'.e nu* t<» do so, for at tliat nioiiient 1 
should not luive wislunl to sue the hirst Consul, since the 
evil was irrt‘|>ural)h‘. On the evening of that day nothing 
was spoken of but the transaction of the 21st of iMarch, and 
the noble e.onduet of *M. de Chatea,ul)riand. As the name of 
that celebratetl iua,n is fon‘vm* written in characters of honor 
in the history of that ])eriod, I. think I imiy with, propriety 
rtdate lu*re. what I know respecting liis previous coimectioii 
with liona.parte. 

I do not iMU'ollect the precise date of .IVf. de Chateaubriand’s 
return to hranee; I only know that it was about the year 
1800, for w(.‘ W(‘r(‘, 1 think, still at th(‘ Luxtnnbourg. llow- 
evt‘r, I r<H*olleet perfeidly that Ilonaparte began to conceive 
pn‘judices against him; and when .1 one day expressed my 
surprise to th(‘ Mrst Consul that M. de Chat(‘aubrian{rs name 
did not appear on any of the lists which he had ordered to 
be presented to him for filling up va(%'int phmes, he said: 
“lie has been nnmtioned to nn*, but I r(‘pli(‘d in a way to 
(dieck all }iO[)es of las obtaining any appointimmt. He has 
not.ions of liberty and indejHunhmce which will not suit my 
system. I would rather have* him my enemy than my forced 
rri<‘nd. At jdl c‘Vf‘nts, he must wait a whih‘; I may, p(‘rhaps, 
try him first, in a seeomlary place, and, if lu‘. dot‘s well, I may 
advance hiin.’^ 

Tie*, above is, W(H'd for word, what Ikuiaparb^ said tluj first 
tlnn* 1 eonv(*rsed with him abont M. dc Chateaubriaaid. Th(‘, 
publifution of Atifid and th(» (L'nir dn ilivhihtnhmc suddmdy 
gave Chab*aui)riaud iteh*brity, and atlraeted the attemtion of 
t in* First, <!tmsul. bonaparte, who tlteii meditated the r(‘stor- 
ation of religious worshi]) in Frant*e, found himsidf womhu*- 
fully supported !y the puhlieation of a. book which cxcibul 
tJie highc\st interest., and whos<‘ suptuhu’ merit, led the publics 
mind to the eonsidorat itm of religious topies. I remmnbm’ 
Madame Fcieeitjerhi (‘oming one day to visit, her brotluT with 
a litth* vtdume in her haml; it. was Afala. Sh<‘ pin^sent.ed it, 
i;o h'irst. Consul, and beggial In* would nsid it. Wha.t, 
more romancers!’’ t‘xclaimt‘d ‘‘Do you think I have time 
to read all your roolerit‘s?” lie, however, t(>ok the book 
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from his sister and laid it down on my desk. Madame 
Bacciocclii then solicited the erasure of M. de Chateaubriand’s 
name from the list of emigrants. “ Oh ! oh ! ” said Bonaparte, 

it is Chateaubriand’s book, is it ? I will read it, then. 
Boiirrienne, write to Fouche to erase Ids name from the list.” 

Bonaparte at that time paid so little attention to what was 
doing in the literary world that he was not aware of Chateau- 
briand being the author of Atala. It was on the recommen- 
dation of M. de Fontanes that Madame Bacciocclii tried this 
experiment, which was attended by complete success. The 
First Consul read At a let, and was much pleased with it. On 
the publication of tlie (UUile' dn some time 

after, his first prejudices were wholly removed. Among the 
persons about him there. w(u*(; many who (lread(Ml to see a man 
of M. de Chateaubriand’s talent a])2)roach the First Consul, 
who knew how to a])2)rociate su2)erior merit when it did not 
excite his envy. 

Our relations with the (Jourt of the Vatican being renewed, 
and Cardinal Fesch ap])ointed Ambassador to the lloly See, 
Bonaparte conceived the id(‘a of making M. de Chateaubriand 
first secretary to the Thnbassy, thinking that the author of 
the Gmie du Christumisme was j)eculiarly fitted to make up 
for his uncle’s delicien(‘.y of talent in th.e ca2)ital of the Chris- 
tian world, whicli was destined to become the second city of 
the Empire. 

It was not a little extraordinary to see a man, 2'>reviously a 
stranger to diplomatic business, stepping over all the inter- 
mediate degrees, and l>eing at once inv(\st(‘.d with the func- 
tions of first secrcitary to a,n iin])ortant Embassy. I oi’tcmer 
than once heard th(3 bhrst Consul (*,ongratulate himself on 
having made tlu^ a.])])ointment. 1 know, though Bonapa-rtc^ 
was not aware of tlui (dr(mmsta.n(*.e at i,he tinicg that (hia,b(^a;U” 
briaiul at first r('fus(Ml the situation, a.nd tliat he wa,s only 
induced to ae(U‘|)t it by tin*. <*ntre.ati(‘.s of tlni heads of thc^ 
clergy, 2)artieularly of the Ablx^ Eimny, a, ma.n of gr(‘at 
influence. Tiny repres<mt(Ml to tlH‘. a,utlior of tlie (U'mla du. 
Christ dm isnui that it wa,s n(‘c.(‘ssa.ry la', should a,(‘.(*,ompa,ny tlu^ 
uncle of tlie First (Consul to Itoine; a-ud M. (1(‘ Cbat(‘a.ubria.nd 

n.p.f'.rirrliTio’l V 
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However, clouds gathered, I do not know from what cause, 
hetwceu the ambassador and his srcrctai’y. All 1 know is, 
that on Uonaparte being inforimsl of tlie eirc.unistancc h(‘ 
took the part oi' t]i(‘ ('ardiiia.l, and the. friiuids of i\L (l(‘ 
Chateaubriand expected to s(h‘ him soon {Ie])riv(‘d of bis 
appointment, wlien, to the g’reat astonishment of every om‘, 
tlie secretary to the Itonian Mmbass}^, far from Ixdng dis- 
graced, was raised by the First Consul to the rank of iMinis- 
ter Idenipotentiary to the Valais, with leave to trav(d in 
Switzerland and Italy, together with the promise of the first 
vacant Embassy. 

This favor excited a consid(‘i‘a.bh‘ s<'nsation at tlie Tuilerios; 
but as it was known to be the will and phsisurc^ of the First 
Consul all expression of opinion on iln^ subject was confined 
to a few quiet murmurs that Ilonaparte had dom* for th(‘ name 
of Chateaubriand what, in fact, Ik* had dom^ only on ac.count 
of his talent. It was during t.he contimiam*!^ of this favor 
that the second edition of tin* CV/oV thf. ( 'h rlstuoidsint^ was 
dedicated to the I^drst Consul. 

jVr. de Chat(‘au1)riand returned to France* pr(‘viously to 
entering on tin* fulfilment of his new mission. He r(‘main(*(l 
for some months in "Faris, and on tin* day appoint<‘d for his 
departure lu* W{*nt to take leave of thi* hhrst- <,!onsul. ]>y a 
singular cluinc.e it happened to bt* tiu*. fatal morning of tin*. 
21st of Mareli, and e.{jns<*(|iieut]y oidy a b*w hours aft(‘i* tin*. 
Due d’Enghit*!! had been shot. It. is unm‘e(‘.ssa,ry to oljserve, 
that AI. d(^ Chateaubriand was ignorant, of tlu^ fatal cu'ent. 
However, on his r(‘tuni home he said to his frii‘nds that In*, 
liad remarked a singular (duingc^ in the appearan(*e of t he h'irst 
Consxd, a.nd that tlu'n* was a sort ()f sinister expression in his 
e.ountenam^e. lionaparte sa,w his new minist<‘r amidst tiu^ 
crowd who attended tlu^ a.udi(*nee, and st*veral times sismied 
inclined to st«‘p forward to speak to him, but as often tairned 
aAva.y, and did not approach him tin* whole morning. A few^ 
hours after, wlam M. de ( !ha,teaubriand im‘niionrd his obstu'va.- 
tious to SOUK* of his friends, b4* was madt* ae<|uaini<M[ with ila* 
(‘,aus(* of that agitetion \vhi<‘lu in spite of all his st.rength of 
mind and self-(‘onuuamI, Uona.])art,(* <*ould not disguise. 
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M. de Chateaubriand instantly resigned his appointment of 
Minister Idenipotentiary to the Valais. For several days his 
friends were much alarmed for liis safety, and they called 
every morning early to ascertain whether he had not been 
carried off during the night. Their fears were not without 
foundation. I must confess that I, who knew Bonaparte well, 
was somewhat surprised that no serious consequence attended 
the anger he manifested on receiving the resignation of 
the man who had dedicated his work to him. In fact, there 
was good reason for apprehension, and it was not without con- 
siderable difficulty that Elisa succeeded in averting the 
threatened storm. From this time began a state of hostility be- 
tween Bonaparte and Chateaubriand which only terminated at 
the Eestoration. 

I am persuaded, from my knowledge of Bonaparte’s cliarac- 
ter, that though he retained implacable resentment against a 
returned emigrant who had dared to censure his conduct in so 
positive a manner, yet, his first burst of anger being soothed, 
that which was the cause of hatred was at the same time the 
ground of esteem. Bonaparte’s animosity was, I confess, 
very natural, for he could not disguise from liimself the real 
meaning of a resignation made under such circumstances. It 
said plainly, You have committed a crime, and I will not 
serve your Government, which is stained with the blood of a 
Bourbon ! ” I can therefore very well imagine that Bonaparte 
could never pardon the only man who dared to give him such 
a lesson in the midst of the plenitude of his power. But, as 
I have often had occasion to remark, there was no unison be- 
tween Bonaparte’s feelings and his judgment. 

I find a fresh proof of this in the following 2 :>assage, which 
he dictated to M. de Montliolon at Bt. Helena {Meniolre,^, tome 
iv. p. 248). ^Hf,” said he, ^Hhe royal confidence had not 

been jdaced in men whose minds were unstrung by too impor- 
tant circumstances, or who, renegaxh^s to the.ir country, saw no 
safety or glory for tlunr inaster’s throne exce])t under the 
yoke of the Holy Alliance ; if tlie Duo de Richelieu, whose 
ambition was to deliver Ins conn fry from tlie presence of for- 
eign bayonets 5 if Ohatoaubriand, wlio had just rendered vain- 
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S(*rvi(M‘s at Gh<‘]it; if thfv had had the direction of 
alTairSy h’raiuM* would lia.ve ciiuu-j^cd from tliese two great 
iia! i<Mia] ('ristas ]>ow(‘rrid and rodouhtahha Cluitcaiubrijuid had 
ivrrivrd from Natun* tin* sa<*n‘d (in* — his works sliow it! 
llis stvh* is not thal oi’ Ihiriin* hut of a |>ro|)lu‘t.. Only In* 
could havi* said with impunity m tin* (*handH‘r of p(*t‘rs, ‘that 
tin* rediiigotc and cookt'd hat of Napoh*oii, put on a, stick on 
tin* coast of lir(*st, would make all Kuropt* run to arms/ 

I'ln* immediate (‘nnse{pn*nces of tin* Due. d'Fmghimrs death 
Wen* not conlined to tin* general consi.j‘rnation whn‘h that un- 
justiiialtle sirokt* of state policy produced in the capit.al. Tln^ 
news >pread rapidly t iirougli t In* provinet‘s and for<*igu coun- 
tries, and was ev(*rywhere acconipaui(*d hy astonishin(‘nt and 
sori'ow. There IS in tin* <lepart un*nts a. S{*parat <* class of so(d- 
«'t\a possessing great iidluen<-(‘, and eonstitut(‘d eniir(‘ly of 
jyersons u.sualiy calh'd tin* “Gentry of the ( ’hat.eaux/’ who 
may he said to form the provincial Fauhourg St. G<‘i'main, a,nd 
who \Vf‘re o\erwheInn*<l hy the news, d’ln* opinion (d‘ the 
Gentry of the Ghat.eaux was not. hitherto unfa\'orahh* t.o the 
I’drst. Gonsuh for the law of lnjstag»*s which In* rep(‘ah*d had 
heoii felt. ver\ s<*\'erelv l>y them. With tin* exei*pt.ion of sonn* 
families accust omed to consider themselves, in rt'lat.ion t,o i.ln* 
whole wtu’ld, what they were only within tin* circlt* of a. <‘ouph‘ 
<d' leagues, that, is to say, illustrious p(‘rsonages, all tin* im 

^ )i;ul lM><‘jistr»ick by t !»»• arnius of ( ’}uilcan]>riainl. S:iiiiU^-pM*uv« 

(( ‘hut. louje i, |t r.US), n-hitin’.; his from < ^ssiau to ( 'onuMlh*, 

■AUtl Iroiii ('oraeilh to Uatiu*’. sa>s. “ Not wil list arnliii!.!: all this, it mayhem 
so. I with iM-rtainly fhat la* imu la-tv foitml iiotUry which folly answered his 
ideal, and which ‘lalislied him; < ‘hafe;mhri;unt alone offert**! him.somere- 
scmltlunee lo it . 'I'hns, }joO\ ith^tan^lina the insnlts he rei-eived from (’ha- 
tt auln iaiid. In* a\H jtrcNerved a cn'dileetimi ha* him, and ren<lere<l him 
jiisljee/’ 'The Name da, V on which tin* ( was |iro<*laimed the Muni- 
h nr Contained a }.';i:ieefu! noiii’i- of the (irnn thu ( , ('hateau- 
hri;ind was then full of admirafiotj for tin* imm he ho hilterl.v ultaek<*d in 
1H| I. Napohon was then to him th* aunt ir/tu /n/.v ih'utftftij us iuu'k j I'uni i/u 
tifuf:.. C'omjtariui: the work (.f Nap<deon to tin* r< storat ion of t he Templi* of 
.lei usalem. ritateauhriaini saxsfhal as au “ohseitre l-sraelite, I carry to«duy 
my craintd' sum!.’* After tin’* Ih-sfonu nm ( •hateanhriand , with tin* fi'clin^^s 
of a Prencli Ihj^alist, aeeieetl Napoleon of a taste fiu had literature. It. wu.sa. 
‘ trance ret urn for the opinion Napoleiin al wa\H had {orltim Nup(»h*mi,on his 
siiie, uas nof nnuillinit to ;ej:ain empha < ‘liateauliriand, hut, an in*, said, 
i'.in d to lake him at Ins own estimati«>n for him, and not at the price ('ha- 
leatihriaini K»*t on Inmseif. <'haleaulniand disi iaimed tln* i‘S;aet words about 


habitants of the provinces, though they might retain some 
attachment to the ancient order of things, had viewed witli 
satisfaction the substitution of the Consular for the Directo- 
rial government, and -entertained no personal dislike to the 
First Consul. Among the Chateaux, more than anywhere else, 
it has always been the custom to cherish Utopian ideas re- 
specting the management of public affairs, and to criticise the 
acts of the Grovernment. It is well known that at this time 
there was not in all Prance a single old mansion surmounted 
by its two weathercocks which had not a system of policy 
peculiar to itself, and in which the question whether the First 
Consul would play the part of Cromwell or Monk was not fre- 
quently canvassed. In those innocent controversies the little 
news which the Paris papers were allowed to publish was 
freely discussed, and a confidential letter from Paris some- 
times furnished food for the conversation of a whole week. 

While I was with Bonaparte he often talked to me about 
the life in the Chateaux, which he considered as the happiest 
for men with sufficient income and exempt from ambition. 
He knew and could appreciate this sort of life, for he often 
told me the period of his life which he remembered with the 
greatest pleasure was that which he had passed in a chateau 
of the family of Boulat du Colombier near Valence.^ Bona- 
parte set great value on the opinion of the Chateaux, because 
while living in the country he had observed the moral influ- 
ence which their inhabitants exercise over their neighborhood. 
He had succeeded to a great degree in conciliating them, but 
the news of the death of the Due d^Enghien alienated from 
him minds which were still wavering, and even those which 
had already declared in his favor. That act of tyranny 
dissolved tlie charm, which liad created hope from his gov- 
ernimmt and awakened affections wliich had as yet only 
shniibered. Those to whom this evemt was almost indifferent 
also joined in condemning it; for tliere are ceitaiii aristo- 
cratic ideas which are always fashionable in a certain class of 

1 Compare with the passage where, in 1795, he wishes Bourrienne to buy 
for him, in the beautiful valley of the Yonne, a small proj)erty to which he 
can retire. Then came the Jour dos Sections, and all the great dream of his 
ambition. 
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society. Thus for different causes this atrocity gave a retro- 
grade direction to public opinion^ which had previously been 
favorably disposed to Bonaparte tliroughout the whole of 
France. 

The consequences were not less important^ and might have 
been disastrous with respect to foreign Courts. I learned, 
through a chaniiel which does not permit me to entertain any 
doubt of the correctness of my information, that as soon as 
the Emperor Alexander received the news it became clear 
that England might conceive a well-founded hope of forming 
a new coalition against France. Alexander openly expressed 
his indignation. I also learned with equal certainty that 
when Mr. Pitt was informed of the death of the Frencli 
Prince he said, Bonaparte has now done himself more mis- 
chief than we have done him since the last declaration of 
war.’’ ^ Pitt was not the man to feel much concern for the 
death of any one ; but he understood and seized all the ad- 
vantages afforded to him by this great error of policy com- 
mitted by the most formidable enemy of England. In all the 
Treasury journals published in London Bonaparte was never 
spoken of under any other name than that of the assassin of 
the Due d’Eiighien.” 

The inert policy of the Cabinet of Vienna prevented the 
manifestation of its displeasure by remonstrances, or by any 
outward act. At Berlin, in consequence of the neighborhood 
of the French troops in Hanover, the commiseration for the 
death of the Due d’Engliien was also confined to the King’s 
cabinet, and more particularly to the salons of the Queen of 
Prussia ; but it is certain that that transaction almost every- 
where changed the disposition of sovereigns towards the First 
Consul, and that if it did not cause, it at least hastened the 
success of the negotiations which England was secretly carry- 
ing on with Austria and Prussia. Every Prince of Germany 
was offended by the violation of the Grand Duke of Baden’s 
territory, and the death of a Prince could not fail everywhere 

1 The remark made on tins murder hy the astute cold-blooded Fouchd is 
well known. He said, “ It was worse tliaii a crime — it was a blunder I ” — 
{O’est plus qilun crime — e'est unefante), — Editor of 1836 Edition, 
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to irritate that kind of sympathy of blood and of race which 
ha,d hitherto always influenced the crowned heads and sover- 
(‘i'^-n families of Europe ; for it was felt as an injury to all of 
them. 

When Louis XVIII. learned the death of the Due d’Enghien 
he wrote to the King of Spain, returning him the insignia of 
the Order of the Golden Fleece (which had also been con- 
ferred on Bonaparte), with the accompanying letter : — 

SiUE, Monsieur, and dear Cousin — It is with regret that I send 
back to you tlie insignia of the Order of the Golden Fleece which his 
jSlajcsty, your father, of glorious memory conferred upon me. There can 
be nothing in coinnion between me and the great criminal whom audacity 
and fortune have placed on my throne, since he has had the barbarity to 
stain himself with the blood of a Bourbon, the Due d’Engliien. 

Religion might make me pardon an assassin, but the tyrant of iny 
peoplt^ must always be my enemy. 

In tlie present age it is more glorious to merit a sceptre than to possess 
one. 

Providence, for incomprehensible reasons, may condemn me to end 
my days in. exile, but neither my contemporaries nor posterity shall ever 
have to say, that in the period of adversity I showed myself unworthy of 
vxu'upyiiig the throne of my ancestors. Lours. 

L1i( 3 deafli of tlie Due d’Enghien was a horrible episode in 
iho jiroceedings of the great trial which was then preparing, 
luid which was speedily followed by the accession of Bona- 
jiurfc to tlu^ Tniperial dignity. It was not one of the least 
reiiutrkabh'. anomalies of the epoch to see the judgment by 
wliicli (jriininal enterprises against the Eepnblic were con- 
([(‘inncd |)r()n()unced in the name of the Emperor who had so 
cvidmitly destroyed that Republic. This anomaly certainly 
w:i,s not removed by the subtlety, by the aid of which he at 
iirst d( ‘dared himself Emperor of the Republic, as a prelimi- 
nary to bis proclaiming himself Emperor of the French. Set- 
1, ing aside the means, it must be acknowledged that it is 
impossible not to admire tlio genius of Bonaparte, his tenacity 
in ad vuueiiig towards his object, and that adroit employment 
of suppleness and audacity which made him sometimes dare 
fortune, sometimes avoid difficulties which he found insur- 
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U) arrivt^, not merely at the tlirune, of Louis XVI 
lull, at tile reeunstrue.teil throne of Charlennitjne. 


Soft'. — A It the details of th<^ death of the Dae. d’ Eni^hit'iv are we 
known, some n'lnarks may he made here, it is notevi<ient what Napolet 
'gained by the, step. l«'rom that monn^nt In* must have. (‘Xpeelt'd that tl 
ho>aIists wt>ui<l turn irom idiu, ainl it is strange, tiiat so ma,ny continued ' 
afleru anls eonsented tostu've him. llis proelaimi ut;' Inmself Empei'or wou 
iiuv(‘ re-assui'ed the Kepulilieans witliout slieddini; i)lood. He was <pii 
eapai)!e. of the exeeaiti<*n, if he beU<*ve<l it uee<‘ssary; but, as lu*. himself sai 
“Hrea! men are jn‘\ <n' erm*! e.xeepl from necessity,’" and In'Hi tin*. nee(‘ssi: 
is not (‘vident. If the nanler e(unpart‘S the aeeount of Madaim; de Ilemus 
(tone* i. chap, vj, wliieh a.hcrees fairly with Uourrit'ime’s account of wh 
.losephiiM* saitl to him limte (‘sptM'ialiy the d(‘Scription in both of Sava.ry 
slate), it will hi* seen that all Na.poleou’s a(*tions an*, consonant with a,ui 
tention to pardon the Ih’inee at the last moment. llis first an^er was ovc 
and he was not the man t<> uselessly act in [>rivat(^ the foolish and ignob 
part ho did in repeating the. following lines if he had intended the Prim 
to die : — 

** I>ieux que nous servons eonmiis hi dilfertMUie: 

Les tiens font eoirniiande le laeutre <‘t la vcngeiiuce ; 

Kt h‘ mien, qnaml ton bras vient de in’ussa.ssiiufr, 

M’ordomn* <le te plaimlre etde te panlonner.” 

{ALirt\ Act V. Scene vii.) 

(Kiunv the (liilerence between tin- (iods we hpvvp . 'I'lnne hav(* <‘.onnnan(led th 
murder and rmeuge, whih*, win-u thy arm <iroi)S from ussassiiuiting me, mine Im 
ordered me to pity and pardon you.) 

The most striking point of thf* whoh* matf<*r is tlu^ implicit ohodienco th 
was jKiid to Nap»de<ui’s <»nler, if smdi (U'der were ever given, to carry out tl 
sentence without la-forring to him. In the v<*.ry height. of his po\vm-,’wli(‘,n 1 
u isiied to 1 rv sut'h an unimjMWtau! )»er.sonage tis the. PriiKU' of Hatzfcld 
Berlin in ISOd, ih»* men imuu'diately anumd him determined this shonhl it 
he (lone; and they seemed to have taken for gran(<‘d that if tin*. Prince 
«mee s.iw Napoleon he was sure to pardon her husband. Why, we may Jis 
did Jiot stuue per.-non stir when they kmnv that such action would forev 
Const it nt<* a claim on tlu* P.ourhons. v. ho t hen were t hought not far from t l 
throiH'V 'Falles r.md, later, hore all the violent wrath of Napoh'on witho 
shrink ill;..',. He now at m«*st k<qit silenee. Sal ary, Iat.<‘r, look on himsidf :i 
the respiuLsihijity of evacuating Madrid aftm- haylen, knowing that tl 
Emperor would storm. He was in command of tlie troops i(‘mporarily oec 
pying N’incruues. With all his faults he was not the. man to shrink fro 
dclayim; flic execution till Napidcon Imd b(U‘n rcf<‘rn‘d to. We know th 
Kcal, one *»f tin* h'-ads of fim poli<‘e, was ordered to go to Vincennes 
examine the Prince. He would hav<’ found him at last fully awariM)! tl 
daiiL’cr of hi , position, and likely to make the a|>peal to th«‘ Hirst Honsul f 
winch Napohsm may have been waiting; an acindent prevmitiul himstartii 
till too late. 'Ihc extiMordiimrv hiisfe is strange, as no jiressuri* seems 
have been put on Napoleon, though the inlend<*d sei/ain* of tlu^ Priuc<‘ w 
kmnvn to many. It is imsy tor persons unaeijimiuted with (lu* ditlicullies 
command to -ay that Napoleon was responsible for <‘V<‘ryt.hiug done; h 
there is one theory which, if truo, vvoiihl explain all. Napoleon, th(^ lir 
hurst of ajjgi-r over, uiM, or intemhui to kill th<’ Prima*: h<‘ meant to n'h*a. 
him alter obtaining s(*me apjteal from him damaging to hisi'ause. ’riiCi who 
seem* was prepared. Nap«deon. left unsoltcited, w:is to re<udve, and <*omp 
with tl»e appeal of tlie friglitened !*rinee. But men around him wished tot 
his iiands, and hind him to flu* Kevolutionary party. They <Ii<l mil. und( 
Hlaml iiow little he was made to play Monk’s part: tlu*y dreaded his intc^ 
tlons and th«\v hirced his haml, just as the niinislm-.M of Hlizahefb forei'd he 
In the exo(‘uUon of Mary. Naiadoon, with the words of nu‘iv,y on his Hf 
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finds that the Prince is dead ; he sees how vain it would be to disclaim the 
act, and he boldly accepts it. This was the view of Savary (see especially 
tome ii. p. 377). Tliere is nothing unlikely about it. Such men as Talley- 
rand had everything then to dread from the return of the Bourbons ; they, 
not Napoleon, gained by the act. Talleyrand disclaimed any part in the 
matter, especially after his tenure of power, during the Provisional Govern- 
ment in 1814:, had placed the records of the Foreign Ottice in his hands, and 
enabled him to destroy any incriminatory documents. Napoleon, while the 
evidence existed, and the event was fresh in the memory of men, accused 
Talleyrand of having advised the act. It is necessary to remember that 
Bourrieniie was under obligations to Talleyrand at the time he wrote. The 
Princesse de Canino, the second wife of Lucien, says that she Iiad seen a 
letter of Talleyrand to Napoleon tending to persuade him to try the Due 
d’Enghien by a council of war. This letter, she says, was shown to Thiers, 
who refused to use it for his liistory, saying tiiat to do so would be an act of 
ingratitude on his X)art towards Talleyrand, to wliom he owed his political 
Xmsition (lung’s Tjucien, tome. ii. p. 432, note). Three days after the execu- 
tion Talleyrand gave a ball, a proceeding in accordance with his answer to 
the question why, if he disapproved the act, he did not resign his post? If 
he has committed a crime, that is no reason why I should commit a folly.” 
For the men of the lievolution the murder was a gain; they made an accom- 
plice of the man who hated their party, and whose intentions they doubted, 
while the act was in accordance with their conduct whenever, before or after- 
wards, they possessed power. For Napoleon the act was without object, and 
in utter contrast with his conduct in all x>revious and subsequent cases of the 
sort. One gain there was. Talleyrand, Foiiche', or whoever was the author 
of the saying, “ O’est pire qu’iin crime, e’est imo faute,” was not quite right. 
“ For humanity’s sake,” says Thiers (tome iv. p. G08), one is sorry to say 
that the terror inspired by the First Consul acted efficaciously on the Bourboii 
Princes and the Emigres. . . . From this day plots of this sort ceased.” See 
Savary’s account in' tome ii. p. 3.37, and Ihi'lwer’s (Lord Dal ling) Historical 
Sketches, p. TiG, both of which come to much the same conclusion as hero 
expressed. 

Some surprise lias been expressed that so few attempts were made on the 
life of Napoleon. See, for example, the curious and not very creditable con- 
versation of the Prince de Liechtenstein with Vitrolles in March, 1814, when 
the Prince, forgetting the German subserviency, wondered that “ the acts of 
tyranny exercised on the nation and on individuals liad never armed ‘ un 
bras vengeur,’ ” i.e. an assassin {Vitrolles, tome i. p. 75). Napoleon himself 
always .said that he knew any man who ventured his own life could take his. 
llis safety was probably due to some simple precautions (see lyOdelehen, 
tome i. p, 163, copied in'^d^fsou, vol. x. p. 294), and also, quite as probably, to 
the absence, during the time of his power, of any of the great personal liatred 
affected, and perliaps felt, when he had fallen. The plots of the infernal 
machine and otlicrs, during the early days of the Consulate, wore aiimul at 
him as head of the Government, not as aii individual. After Napoleon’s fall 
from power it was natural that he should have a greater dread of attein])ts on 
his life. D(‘throned Princes seldom live long. The Maubreuil aCfair, d(‘.alt 
with in this work under the year 1814, sho\v(‘.d at least the possibility of an 
assassination, whi(di w<mld have been so convenient for many of the now 
adherents of tlui Bourbons. Wc know that the Allies intemdod to rennove 
Napoleon from Elba to S(mn‘. distant island (sec', the Talleyrand Corre- 
sponde.nec , specially vol. i. p. 48) ; and it was i)raotieally cen'tain that he would 
resist the attempt to consign him to the living tomb destined for liim, when 
the struggle would offer many chances for his death. It might have bcien 
awkward to intrust suc.h a Ikiission to any of the legnlar and honorable 
officers of the allied tle(‘,ts, and we find a plan la, id btdore Talh'yrand for seiz- 
ing Napoleon on board his brig wliilo coasting round Elba.,' which was to 
have been carried out by one of his own discontented officers. The plot was 
discovoned by N.a])oleon, wlio seems to li.avc had a probably not misplaced 
anxiety as to other attemx)ts on his life. See the account of a very unfriendly 
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writer (lung’s Lucien, tome iii. chap. ix.). On the whole it is difficult not to 
come to the conclusion that the real affection felt for Napoleon by the men 
immediately around him gave him a better safeguard than all the precau- 
tions of most sovereigns can procure for themselves. 

If it be thought that Napoleon’s anxiety was affected, it should he remem- 
bered that, putting aside some exclamations when in a rage, lie ceased to 
express them when under the charge of English oliicei's at St. Helena. His 
belief that a confinement there was intended to hasten his death cannot be 
thought unreasonable when we consider the hereditary disease of his family, 
the existence of which can hardly have been unknown to the allied Govern- 
ments. Talleyrand had another explanation. Asked why some of the best 
French sovereigns had been attacked by assassins while none attempted the 
life of Napoleon, Talleyrand replied, “ What else do you expect? there is no 
longer any religion in France ” (ViirolleSt tome i. p. 58). 



CHAPTER XXIII. 


1804. 

Pichegni betrayed — His arrest — His conduct to his old aide, de camp — 
Account of Picliegru’s family, and liis education at Brienne — Permission 
to visit M. Carbonnet — The prisoners in the Temple — Absurd applica- 
tion of the word “brigand’^ — Moreau and the state of public opinion 
respecting him — Pichegru’s firmness — Pichegru strangled in prison — 
Public opinion at the time — Report on the death of Pichegru. 

I SHALL now proceed to relate wliat I knew at tke time and 
what I have since learnt of the different phases of the trial 
of G-eorges, Pichegru, Moreau, and the other persons accused 
of conspiracy, — a trial to all the proceedings of which I 
closely attended. Prom those proceedings I was convinced 
that Moreau was no conspirator, but at the same time I must 
confess that it is very probable the First Consul might believe 
that he had been engaged in the plot, and I am also of opinion 
that the real conspirators believed Moreau to be their accoim 
])lice and their chief ; for the object of the machinations of the 
police agents was to create a foundation for such a belief, it 
being important to the success of their scheme. 

It has been stated that Moreau was arrested on the day 
after the confessions made by Bouvet de Lozier; Pichegru 
was taken by means of the most infamous treachery that a 
man can be guilty of. The ofEcial police had at last ascer- 
tained that he was in Paris, but they could not learn the place 
of liis concealment. The police agents had in vain exerted all 
their efforts to discover him, when an old friend, who had 
given him his hist asylum, offered to deliver him up for 
1()0,0()0 crowns. This infamous Mlow gave an exact descrip- 
tion of the chamber which Pi(‘.lu^gi*u occupied in the Rue de 
Chabanais, and in consequence of Ids information Comininges, 
p.mmnisanTv rrF thi’thPiT*. n.f*eoiTiTm,niR(1 bv some 
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known that Piehegru was a man of prodigious bodily strength 
and that besides, as he possessed the means of defence, 1 
would not allow himself to be taken without making a de 
perate resistance. The police entered his chamber by usir 
false keys, which the man who had sold him had the basene 
to get made for them. A light was burning on his nig] 
table. The party of police, directed by Comminges, ove 
turned the table, extinguished the light, and threw theinselv' 
on the general, who struggled with all his strength, and cri( 
out loudly. They were obliged to bind him, and in this sta 
the conqueror of Holland was removed to the Temple, out 
which he was destined never to come alive.^ 

It must be owned that Piehegru was far from exciting tl 
same interest as Moreau. The public, and more especially t] 
army, never pardoned him for his negotiations with the Priii 
de Conde prior to the 18th Fructidor. However, I becan 
acquainted wdth a trait respecting him while he was in Pai 
which I think does him much honor. A son of M. Lagrem^ 
formerly director of the French Academy at Pome, had be( 
one of Pichegru’s aides de cam]). This young man, though ] 
had obtained the rank of captain, resigned on the banishme: 
of his general, and resumed the pencil, which he had la 
aside for the sword. Piehegru, while he was concealed 
Paris, visited his former aide de camjp^ who insisted up( 
giving him an asylum; but Piehegru positively refused 


1 In JErreurs (tome ii. p. 69), a writer, apparently Real liimself, den 
most of Bourrienne’s account. Piehegru was betrayed by a man nam 
nUuic, of the Bourse, who, agreeing to receive him, then betrayed him J 
1 00,000 francs, wliich were paid. Blanc then had the audacity to ask for t 
Ivcgion of Honor, and was ordc^red to leave Paris. He went to Hand)u 
‘outdid not stay tliere. Piehegru was seized without the light being ext 
giiished; he kicked a gendarme in the stomach, and was himself wound 
by a sword-thrust near the knee. At last he was bound and gagged to st 
his shouts. He was then carried, naked, tic'd, a,nd gagged, and 
stretched on the floor of the cabinet of Real, onc! of the cdiiefs of the polii 
wlu‘r(i at last, worn out by his cries and fury, he answered the questions [ 
to him. Tliiers (tome iv. p. .Wr)) giv(\s a curious story of Pi(d»egru, while t 
ing to evade the police, going at night to the house of M. de Ilarbe Marlx 
tlum Ministre du Tresor, one of the nicmh(‘rs of th(‘- Legislature wlio had he 
transported to Sinnaniarri with Piehegru, after the 18th Fructidor, and wl 
like him, liad escaped. Marbois, one V)f tlie most honorable of the Ministe 
received him, and afterwards acknowledged to Napoleon what he had doi 
The First Consul answered by a letter which was a noble approbation of ] 
(Marbois’s) generous conduct.” 
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accept M. Lagrenee’s offer, being determined not to commit 
a man who had already given him so strong a proof of friend- 
ship. I learned this fact by a singular coincidence. At this 
period Madame de Bonrrienne wished to have a portrait of 
one of our children j she was recommended to M. Lagreiiee, 
and he related the circumstance to her. 

It was on the night of the 22d of February that Pichegru 
was arrested in the manner I have described. The deceitful 
friend who gave him up was named Le Blanc, and he went to 
settle at Hamburg with the reward of his treachery. I had 
entirely lost sight of Pichegru since we left Brienne, for 
Pichegru was also a pupil of that establishment; but being 
older than either Bonaparte or I, he was already a tutor when 
we were only scholars, and I very well recollect that it was 
he who examined Bonaparte in the four first rules of 
arithmetic. 

Pichegru belonged to an agricultural family of Franche- 
Cointe. He had a relation, a minim, ^ in that country. The 
minims, who had the charge of educating the pupils of the 
Military School of Brienne, being very poor, and their poverty 
not enabling them to hold out much inducement to other per- 
sons to assist them, they applied to the minims of Franche- 
Comte. In consequence of this application Pichegru’s relation, 
and some other minims, repaired to Brienne. An aunt of 
Pichegru, who was a sister of the order of charity, accom- 
panied them, and the care of the infirmary was intrusted to 
her. This good woman took her nephew to Brienne with her, 
and he was educated at the school gratuitously. As soon as 
his age permitted, Pichegru was made a tutor; but all his 
ambition was to become a minim. He was, however, dis- 
suaded from that pursuit by his relation, and he adopted the 
military profession. There is this further remarkable circum- 
stance in the youth of Pichegru, that, though he was older by 
several years than Bonaparte, they were both made lieutenants 
of artillery at the same time. What a difference in their des- 
tiny ! While the one was preparing to ascend a throne the 
other was a solitary prisoner in the dungeon of the Temple. 

1 A brother of the order founded by S. Francis de Paulo. 
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I had no motive to induce me to visit either the Temple or 
La Force^ but I received at the time circumstantial details of 
what was passing in those prisons^ particularly in the former,- 
I went, however, frequently to St. Pelagie, where M. Carbon- 
net was confined. As soon’ as I knew that he was lodged in 
that prison I set about getting an admission from Eeal, who 
smoothed all difficulties. M. Carbonnet was detained two 
months in solitary confinement. He was several times exam- 
ined, but the interrogatories produced no result, and, notwith- 
standing the desire to implicate him in consequence of the 
known intimacy between him and Moreau, it was at last 
found impossible to put him on trial with the other parties 
accused. 

The Temple had more terrors than St. Pelagie, but not for 
the prisoners who were committed to it, for none of those 
illustrious victims of police machination displayed any weak- 
ness, with the exception of Bouvet de Lozier, who, being sen- 
sible of his weakness, wished to prevent its consequences by 
death. The public, however, kept their attention riveted on 
the prison in which Moreau was confined. I have already 
mentioned that Pichegru was conveyed thither on the night 
of the 22d of February ; a fortnight later Georges was arrested, 
and committed to the same prison. 

Either Eeal or Desmarets, and sometimes both together, 
repaired to the Temple to examine the prisoners. In vain 
the police endeavored to direct public odium against the pris- 
oners by placarding lists of their names through the whole of 
Paris, even before they were arrested. In those lists they 
were styled brigands,^’ and at the head of “the brigands,” 
the name of General Moreau shone conspicuously. An ab- 
surdity without a parallel. The effect produced was totally 
opposite to that calculated on ; for, as no person could con- 
nect the idea of a brigand with that of a general who was the 
object of public esteem, it was naturally concluded that those 
whose names were placarded along with his were no more 
brigands than he. 

Public opinion was decidedly in favor of Moreau,^ and 
1 Little anticipating then that he was to die fighting against France. 
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every one was indignant at seeing him described as a brigand. 
Far from believing him guilty, he was regarded as a victim 
fastened on because his reputation embarrassed Bonaparte ; 
for Moreau had always been looked up to as capable of oppos- 
ing the accomplishment of the First Consurs ambitious views. 
The whole crime of Moreau was his having numerous par- 
tisans among those who still clung to the phantom of the 
Eepublic, ajid that crime was unpardonable in the eyes of the 
First Consul, who for two years had ruled the destinies of 
France as sovereign master. What means were not employed 
to mislead the opinion of the public respecting Moreau ? The 
police published pamphlets of all sorts, and the Comte de 
Montgaillard was brought from Lyons to draw up a libel 
implicating him with Pichegru and the exiled Princes. But 
nothing that was done produced the effect proposed. 

The weak character of Moreau is known. In fact, he 
allowed himself to be circumvented by a few intriguers, who 
endeavored to derive advantage from the influence of his 
name. But he was so decidedly opposed to the re-establish- 
ment of the ancient system that he replied to one of the 
agents who addressed him, I cannot put myself at the head 
of any movement for the Bourbons, and such an attempt 
would not succeed. If Pichegru act on another principle — 
and even in that case I have told him that the Consuls and 
the Governor of Paris must disappear i — I believe that I 
have a party strong enough in the Senate to obtain possession 
of authority, and I will immediately make use of it to protect 
]iis friends ; public opinion will then dictate what may be fit 
to be done, but I will promise nothing in writing.’’ Admit- 
ting these words attributed to Moreau to bo true, they prove 
that he was dissatisfied with the Consular Government, and 
that he wished a cli.ange ; Init there, is a great difference 
between a conditional wish and a conspiracy. 

Tlie commander of the principal guard of the Temple was 

1 The phrase here attributed on«;ood authority to Moreau should ho noted. 
The Consuls were to disappear. TlKi Kinjij, the (Girondists, Robespierre, ete., 
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General Savary, and he had re-enforced that guard by his 
select gendarmerie. The prisoners did not dare to commu- 
nicate one with another for fear of mutual injury^ but all 
evinced a courage which created no little alarm as to the con- 
sequences of the trial. Neither offers nor threats produced 
any confessions in the course of the interrogatories. Piche- 
grU; in particular, displayed an extraordinary firmness, and 
lieal one day, on leaving the chamber where he had been 
examining him, said aloud in the presence of several persons. 
What a man that Pichegru is ! 

Forty days elapsed after the arrest of General Pichegru 
when, on the morning of the 6th of April, he was found dead 
in the chamber he occupied in the Temple. Pichegru had 
undergone ten examinations ; ^ but he had made no confes- 
sions, and no person was committed by his replies. All his 
declarations, however, gave reason to believe that he would 
speak out, and that too in a lofty and energetic manner, dur- 
ing the progress of the trial. When I am before my 
judges,^’ said he, my language shall be conformable to truth 
and the interests of ray country.^^ What would that language 
have been ? Without doubt there was no wish that it should 


1 The author of the observations on the trial of Pichegru, G-eorges, etc., in 
the collection entitled Bovrrienne et ses Erreurs, is apparently one of the 
persons who was employed in instructing or i)reparing that extraordinary 
process, perliaps M. Beal himself. In adverting to the statement (Errevrs, 
tome ii. pp. 69-96) that Pichegru underwent ten interrogatories, he remarks 
that the number is great, but that he knew of four. One, he says, took place 
in the presence of numerous witnesses, and that this precaution was adopted 
because it was suspected that Pichegru would refuse to sign his deposition. 
At tlie close of this examination M. Beal perceived an old translation of 
Xenophon lying on the general’s table, which induced him to ask whether 
he wished to have books to read. “I should like one,” said Fichegiu. 
“What book do you want?” asked the Counsellor of State, and added, 
“^Yould you like travels? Oh, no! I am tired of travels,” was the 
answer, with a melancholy smile. “Well, then, what book would you 
have? ” — “ Seneca.” — “ Seneca! ” said the prefect, with an allusion which 
was evidently quickly felt by the prisoner. “ Why, general, the gamester 

does not ask for Seneca until the game is lost, and the game is not yet ” 

I’ichegru did not allow the sentence to be finished, but said hastily, “ plave 
the goodness to order a Seneca to be sent in to me. ” — “A French or a Latin 
one? ” Pichegru hesitated, and after a moment’s reflection said, “ Let me 
have a Latin one, I can understand it still.” The Seneca was sent, and the 
day after the suicide it was found on Pichegru’s table. It was open, and 
turned down at the place where Seneca says that when the public liberty 
must be despaired of, the upright man has nothing to do but to die. — Editor 
of 1836 Edition. 
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be heard. Pichegru would have kept his promise^ for he was 
distinguished for his hnnness of character above everything, 
even above his qualities as a soldier ; differing in this respect 
from Moreau, who allowed himself to be guided by his wife 
and mother-in-law, both of whom displayed ridiculous preten- 
sions in their visits to Madame Bonaparte. 

The day on which Beal spoke before several persons of 
Pichegru in the way I have related was the day of his last 
examination. I afterwards learned, from a source on which I 
can rely, that during his examination Pichegru, though care- 
ful to say nothing which could affect the other prisoners, 
showed no disposition to be tender of him who had sought 
and resolved his death, but evinced a firm resolution to unveil 
before the public the odious machinery of the plot into which 
the police had drawn him. He also declared that he and his 
companions had no longer any object but to consider of the 
means of leaving Paris, with the view of escaping from the 
snares laid for them when their arrest took place. He de- 
clared that they had all of them given up the idea of over- 
turning the power of Bonaparte, a scheme into which they 
had been enticed by shameful intrigues. I am convinced the 
dread excited by his manifestation of a resolution to speak 
out with the most rigid candor hastened the death of Piche- 
gru. M. E-eal, who is still living, knows better than any one 
else what were Pichegru’s declarations, as he interrogated 
him. I know not whether that gentleman will think fit, 
either at the present or some future period, to raise the veil 
of mystery which hangs over these events, but of this I am 
sure, he will be unable to deny anything I advance. There 
is evidence almost amounting to demonstration that Pichegru 
was strangled in x^dson, and consequently all idea of suicide 
must be rejected as inadmissible. Have I positive and sub- 
stantive x>i*oof of what I assert ? I have not ; but the con- 
currence of facts and the weight of probabilities do not leave 
me in x^ossession of the doubts 1 should wish to entertain on 
that tragic event. Besides, there exists a certain popular 
instinct, which is rarely at fault, and it must be in the recol- 
lection of many, not only that the general opinion favored 
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the notion of Pichegru’s assassination, hut that the pains 
taken to give that opinion another direction, by the aifeeted 
exhibition of the body, only served to strengthen itd He 
who spontaneously says, I have not committed such or siuili 
a crime, at least admits there is room for suspecting his 
guilt. 

The truth is, the tide of opinion never set in with such 
force against Bonaparte as during the trial of hloreau ; nor 
was the popular sentiment in error on tlie subject of the death 
of Pichegru, who was clearly strangled in the Temple by 
secret agents. The authors, the actors, and the witnesses of 
the horrible prison scenes of the period are the only persons 
capable of removing the doubts which still hang over the 


1 The following are a few extracts from the report of tlie examination of 
Pichegru’s body, which took place on the lOth of April, 1804; — 

“ The body had round the neck a black silk handkerchief, through which 
was passed a stick about forty centimetres (nearly sixteen inches) long, and 
from four to five (one and a half to two inches) in circumference, which 
after being twisted round in the handkerchief, was stopped by the left 
cheek, against wliich one of its extremities rested, and which had produced a 
strangulation sufficient to occasion death.” 

A gendarme, named Sirot, next declares, that being on duty as a senti- 
nel outside of the Temple, near Pichegru’s apartment, he several times 
heard a coughing and spitting in the said apartment, and that he thought he 
could perceive from the manner of the coughing and spitting that a person 
was suffering from oppression, but having heard nothing more of it, he did 
not think it necessary to give any alarm.” 

One Lapointe, who was orderly in the tower of the Temple, declares 
“ that having slept from midnight until four in the morning he heard 
nothing.” 

Fauconnier declares “that at half-past seven in the morning citizen 
Popon, the turnkey on duty, informed him that he had lighted a fire in 
Pichegru’s chamber, and that he was surprised at his not stirring.” Ho 
added, “ that he took the key of Pichegru’s apartment at ten o’clock on the 
preceding night, after giving the general his supper: that it remained in his 
pocket until he lighted the fire.” 

The following is Savary’s account of Pichegru’s death : -- 
“ General Pichegru was lying on his right side ; he had put round his 
neck his own black silk cravat, wliich he had previously twisted like a small 
rope: this must have occupied him so long as to alTol-d time for rotlectioii 
had he not heem resolutely bent on self-destruetion. Ho appeared to have 
tied his cravat thus twisted about his neck, and to have at first di-awii it as 
tight as he could hear it, then to have taken a pi(‘.ce of wood, of tlui length 
of a finger, which he had taken from a branch that yet lay in the middle of 
the room (part of a fagot, the relics of which were still' in his fireplace); 
this ho must have slipped between his neck and his cravat, on the right 
side, and turned round till the moment that reason forsook him. His head 
had fallen hack on the pillow and compressed the little bit of stick, whicli 
had prevented the cravat from untwisting. In this situation apoplexy could 
not fail to supervene. His hand was still under his head and almost touclied 
this little tourniquet ” {Memoirs of the Due de lioviyo, vol. ii. p. 78). 
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death of Pichegm ; but I must nevertheless contend that the 
preceding circumstances, the general belief at the time, and 
even probability, are in contradiction with any idea of suicide 
on the part of Pichegru. His death was considered neces- 
sary, and this necessity was its real cause. 



CHAPTEE XXIY. 

1804. 

Arrest of Georges — The fruiterer’s daughter of the Rue de la Montague St. 
Genevieve — Louis Bonaparte’s visit to the Temple — General Lauriston 
— Arrest of Villeneuve and Barco — Villeneuve wounded — Moreau dur- 
ing his imprisonment — Preparations for leaving the Temple — Remark- 
able change in Georges — Addresses and congratulations — Speech of the 
First Consul forgotten — Secret negotiations with the Senate — Official 
proposition of Bonaparte’s elevation to the Empire — Sitting of the Coun- 
cil of State — Interference of Bonaparte — Individual votes — Seven 
against twenty — His subjects and his people — Appropriateness of the title 
of Emperor — Communications between Bonaparte and the Senate — 
Bonai)arte first called ISire by Cambaceres — First letter signed by Napo- 
leon as Emperor — Grand levee at the Tuileries — Napoleon’s address to 
the Imperial Guard — Organic Senatiis-considte — Revival of old formulas 
and titles — The Republicanism of Lucien— The Spanish Princess — 
Lueien’s clandestine marriage — Bonaparte’s influence on the German 
Princes — Intrigues of England — Drake at Munich — Project for over- 
throwing Bonaparte's Government — Circular from the Minister for For- 
eign Affairs to tlie members of the Diplomatic Body — Answers to that 
circular. 

Georges was arrested about seven o’clock, on the evening 
of the 9th of March, with another conspirator, whose name, 
I think, was Leridan. Georges was stopped in a cabriolet 
on the Place de I’Odeon, whither he had no doubt been 
directed by the police agent, who was constantly about him. 
In not seizing him at his lodgings the object, probably, was 
to give more publicity to his arrest, and to produce an effect 
upon the minds of the multitude. This calculation cost the 
life of one man, and had well-nigh sacrificed the lives of two, 
for Georges, who constantly carried arms about him, first 
shot dead the police officer who seized the horse’s reins, and 
wounded another who advanced to arrest him in the cabriolet. 
Besides his pistols there was found upon him a poniard of 
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a fruiterer’s shop in tlie Eue de la Montagne St. G-eiievieve, 
and on the evening of the 9th of March he had just left his 
lodgings to gOj it was said, to a perfumer’s named Carond 
It is difficult to suppose that the circumstance of the police 
being on the spot was the mere effect of chance. The 
fruiterer’s daughter was putting into the cabriolet a parcel 
belonging to Georges at the moment of his arrest. Georges, 
seeing the officers advance to seize him, desired the girl to 
get out of the way, fearing lest he should shoot her when he 
lired on the officers. She ran. into a neighboring house, 
taking the parcel along with her. The police, it may readily 
be supposed, were soon after her. The master of the house 
in which she had taken refuge, curious to know what the 
p)arcel contained, had opened it, and discovered, among other 
things, a bag containing 1000 Dutch sovereigns, from which he 
acknowledged he had abstracted a considerable sum. He and 
his wife, as well as the fruiterer’s daughter, were all arrested ; 
as to Georges, he was taken that same evening to the Temple, 
where he remained until his removal to the Conciergerie when 
the trial commenced. 

During the whole of the legal proceedings Georges and 
the other important prisoners were kept in solitary com 
fineinent. Immediately on Pichegru’s death the prisoners 
were informed of the circumstance. As they were all 
acquainted with the general, and none believed the fact of 
his reported suicide, it may easily be conceived what con- 
sternation and horror the tragical event excited among them. 
I learned, and I was sorry to hear of it, that Louis Bonaparte, 
who was an excellent man, and, beyond all comparison, the 


1 The autlior of the observations on tlie trial of Picheprru, Georges, etc., 
already quoted, admits the truth (vol. ii. p. 91) of the statement that Georges 
was expected by this CaroTi,who on the Ttestoration was appointed x>erfiiiner 
to the Ducliessc d’Angouleme, and aft(‘.rwards became one of the ushers of 
the chanilxir. He is described as a profligate hypocrite. His immoral ex- 
cesses, however, did not prevent the Tartiiffe from being rernarhably devout. 
He was extremely attentive to religious ceremonies, and made masses be 
said to the Holy Ghost, to ascertain whether God approved of his giving an 
asylum to Georges. When Caron was examined this pious invocation gave 
n<>t a little amusement to M. Real: “ What answer did the Holy Ghost give 
you? ” said h(i. “ None at all,” replied the jundumer, quite coolly. “ Why 
then did you resolve to give the asylum? ” “Because,” replied tlie pious 
peruquier, “silence is consent.” — Editor of 18:3() ediiion. 
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of the family, had the o.nw\ curiosity to sec (leorges in 
his prison a few tlays after the d(‘ath of ldciu*|^rii,^ and 
wheii the sensation of horror ex(dt(‘d by that event in t}u‘ 
inttodor of the Temple was at its hei,i,dit, Ijouis repairtMl to 
llic prisiUi, aet*oin})anitnl by a brilliant est‘ort of sttiff-oilirm’s, 
and th‘iii*ral Savary inlroductsi him to tin* prisoners. W'heu 
Louis arrived, (h•orL^t^s was lyin;< on his Ixal with his hands 
stroiti(ly bound by manacles. Lauristtui, who ac{u)inpani(‘({ 
Louis, related tt> me some of tht‘ ]>articulars of this visit, 
which, in sjnte of his siiu'en* dtnotedness t(» iht* hirst ('onsul, 
he assureti me hud !>een very painful t<^ him. 

A ft er t he arrest of (ieora;es th«*re were still somt‘ individ- 
uals marked out- as accomplices in the conspiracy who had 
fount! im*ams to tdude tin* st*are]i of t in* poliia*. d'ln* persons 
last arrt*stt*{i wtn-e, I think, V'illeneuve, one of the principjd 
coididants of ( b‘or»^t'S, Ifurban Malabre, wh(> went, hy the 
naim* of liareo, and Lharles dTIo/.if‘r. d'hey were not. takt*n 
till live days alder the arrest of the Dm* d'Knt»:hien. 'flu* 
famous C *ommissitmer Donuuinjj^t^s, aee<unpanit*<l hy an inspeet-- 
or and a detaelnneni of ijintht nne.'i tP found Villeneuve 

and Ihirban Malahre in tin* house of a man name<l Duhuisson, 
in the Utie Jf‘an Loberi, 

I'his Dubuiss«>n ami his wif«* had sheltered sonn* (d’ the 
princi|Kd persons proseribed by tin* po!i«‘(u 'I'ln* Me.s.si(*tu’s 
de Fidi^iiae and M. dt* Ivivh*re. had halgeti with tln*m. 
When the poliee <*ame to arrest Villeneuvi* and Lurhan 
Malabn* the peo|de with whom they lodged {hM*lare{i that 
t.ln*y iunl gone away in the morning. The ot!i«*ers, howevi*i\ 
.searehed the inuise, and f!i.seovi*rt*d a secret door within a 
closi*i. They ealh‘d, ami n*eeiving no answer, tlm genda-r- 
mcrie had reeoursi* to cme of those 4*xpt*dientH \v!rn‘h were, 
iniforl.un:itely, loo familiar to tln‘m. Tln^y fired a. pistol 
tJii’ough tJie door, Vilhmeuve, who went by iht* name of 
floyam wsis Wfuiiided in the arm, which obliged him and his 

* (Bfrrurf. toiin* ii. ISH) aiHcrcilltH the visit of 

t4» fioorgcN. Th«* viHiJof f lie. h»»u of noiiis, monn Nji|>ol<*on, to Or- 
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companion to come from the place of their concealment, and 
they were then made prisoners. 

Moreau was not treated with the degree of rigor observed 
towards the other prisoners. Indeed, it would not have been 
safe so to treat him, for even in Ms prison he received the 
homage and respect of all the military, not excepting even 
those who were his guards. Many of these soldiers had 
served under him, and it could not be forgotten how much 
he was beloved by the troops he had commanded. He did 
not possess that irresistible charm which in Bonaparte excited 
attachment, but his mildness of temper and excellent charac- 
ter inspired love and respect. It was the general opinion in 
Paris that a single word from Moreau to the soldiers in whose 
custody he was placed would in a moment have converted the 
jailer-guard into a guard of honor, ready to execute all that 
might be required for the safety of the conqueror of Hohen- 
linden. Perhaps the resi:)ect with which he was treated and 
the indulgence of daily seeing his wife and child were but 
artful calculations for keeping him within the limits of his 
usual character. Besides, Moreau was so confident of the 
injustice of the charge brought against him that he was calm 
and resigned, and showed no disposition to rouse the anger 
of an enemy who would have been happy to have some real 
accusation against him. To these causes combined I always 
attributed the resignation, and I may say the indifference, of 
Moreau while he was in prison and on his trial. 

When the legal preparations for the trial were ended the 
prisoners of the Temple were permitted to communicate with 
each other, and, viewing their fate with that indifference 
which youth, misfortune, and courage inspired, they amused 
themselves with some of those games which usually serve for 
boyish recreation. While they were thus engaged the order 
arrived for their removal to the Conciergerie. The firmness 
of all remained unshaken, and they made their preparations 
for departure as if they were going about any ordinary busi- 
ness. This fortitude was particularly remarkable in Georges, 
in whose manner a change had taken place which was remarked 
by all his companions in misfortune. 
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For soni»‘ tinio ]Kist tlio a^^ents of Government tlirou^liout 
Fraiict" had h>a*n instructed to solicit the First Oousul to 
^■raiit for l.hci |Hs>|de what tin* peojde did not want, but what 
Ibniapartc wished to take whih* h(‘ a|>p(‘a.red to yield to th<‘ 
•^cnt'ral will, naiinay, uitliiiiit<‘d sovend'.;’!! authority, i‘r(‘e froin 
any subtcrfu^^c oi‘ dcuoinination. The o[)portunity of the 
threat eouspirary just discovered, ainl in whicdi llonaparte 
had not iiieurred a nioineni's dant,n‘r, as he did at the time 
of ilie inlernal machine, was not suffered to esea].)e ; tliat 
opportunity was, on tin* (contrary, eagmdy seiztal l)y the 
authorities of every rank, civil, taudesiastieal, and military, 
and a torrent, of addresses, coniLcraiulations, and thanksgivinj^s 
inundated the 'ihiileries. Most of the autiiors of tluast', ad- 
dn‘ss<*s did ntd: contine theniselv(‘s to mere congratulations; 
tiny fudnaUtal F»onapart«‘ to iuinsulhintr. his work, the true 
meaning of whi<dt was that it was time he shouhl make him- 
S(df Fmjjeror and establish hereditaiy su(^(*(‘Ssion. Thos(^ who 
on tdhiU’ oe.iaisions had slniwn an olliidous readimsss to (‘Xtauite 
llonaparle’s commands did not. now fear to risk his disph*a.s- 
ure by opposing the <jpinion he had <‘Xpress(*d in tht^ Gouncil 
of State on the discussion of the (pn*stion of th(‘ (donsnhit<‘. for 
Hie. Femaparte then said, Hereditary sue.eession is absurd. 
It. is irreeoneilabh* with tin* principle of tin*, sovauadgnty of 
the people, and impossilde in h'ranet*.’'’ 

In this S{‘»me of tin* grand <irama Bonaparte |>layed Ids part 
with Iris a(M'ustoim*d laltmt, keeping liimself in tin* l);i.e.kground 
and heaving to others the task of preparing tin* (*.atastro|)he. 
'Fhe Senate, who took the le;id in the* way of insinuation, did 
ind. fail, while congrat.ulat ing the First Gonsul on his es(;ap(*. 
from the plots of feu'eigners, <u% as they were olHeially styh‘d, 
t he daggers of Hngland, to eon jun* Id in not to delay the 
ecuiipletdon of his work. Six <lays aft.er tin* death of the 
Hue ddhighien the Senaie lirst expr(‘ssed this wish, Fitln*r 
because Bonaparte began to repent (d‘ a useless erinn*, a, ml 
felt the ill eifeet it mud. produce on tin* publi(^ mind, or 
be(*au.se In* found t in* language of the Senate somewhat vagin*, 
lie left the adriress nearly a month unanswered, ami then only 
replied by the r»*t|Ue,si that the intention of tin* address might 
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De more completely expressed. These negotiations between 
the Senate and the Head of the Government were not iinnie- 
diately published. Bonaparte did not like publicity except 
for what had arrived at a result ; but to attain the result 
which Avas the object of his ambition it Avas necessary tliiit 
the project AAdiich he Avas maturing should be introduced in 
the Tribunate, and the tribune Curee had the honor to be the 
first to propose officially, on the 30th of April, 1804, the con- 
version of the Consular Eepublic into an Empire, and the 
elevation of Bonaparte to the title of Emperor, Avith the 
rights of hereditary succession. 

If any doubts could exist respecting the complaisant part 
which Curee acted on this occasion one circumstance would 
suffice to remove them ; that is, that ten days before the 
development of his proposition Bonaparte had caused the 
question of founding the Empire and establishing hereditary 
succession in his family to be secretly discussed in the Coun- 
cil of State. I learned from one of the Councillors of State 
all that passed on that occasion, and I may remark that Cam- 
baceres shoAved himself particularly eager in the Council of 
State, as Avell as afterwards in the Senate, to become the 
exalted subject of him who had been his first colleague in the 
Consulate. 

About the middle of April, the Council of State being 
assembled as for an ordinary sitting, the First Consul, Avho 
was frequently present at the sittings, did not appear. Cam- 
baceres arrived and took the Presidency in his quality of 
Second Consul, and it was remarked that his air was more 
solemn than usual, though he at all times affected gravity. 

The partisans of hereditary succession Avere the majorit}^ 
and resolved to present an address to the First Consul. Those 
of the Councillors AAffio opposed this determined on their part 
to send a counter-address ; and to avoid this clashing of opin- 
ions Bonaparte signified his Avish that each member of the 
Council should send him his opinion individually, with his 
signature affixed. By a singular accident it Iiappened to be 
Berber’s task to present to the First Consul the separate 
opinions of the Council. Out of the tAventy-seven Council- 
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Tors pr(\sfnt only st*v(*ii op])oso(l the. question. Bonaparte 
received tluua all most graciously, and told tluuu, among 
otluu- things, that he wislaul for Inu-tMlitary })()wer oidy for 
tlu* Ixuudit of Branc(‘ ; that the citizens would never be his 
siibjecits, and that the Fnmc.h })eopl(^ would mwcu* lx? his peo- 
]>le. SiuGi were the pndiminaries to the, otiicial proposition 
of CurfM‘ to tin? Tribunate, and upon nhiection it wa-s (lecid(‘d 
that, as all opposition would be useless and p(*rha,[)S dangerous 
to the opposing })arty, the minority should join the majority. 
This was ae(!ordingly done. 

The. 'rribuimte having adopted tin* ])roposition of Curee, 
there was no longer any motive for (ion(U‘aling the overtures 
of the Senate, its a<ldrt‘ss to the First Consul was therefon? 
publisln'd forty days a.fter its date: tlir^ pm.r was then rijn). 
^riiis ]>eriod is so importa.iit that I must not omit putting 
togt‘th(‘r the most remarkabh‘ facts wliic.h (utlnw (*.ame within 
my own ofyservation. or whie.li I have huirned since? resp(*(;ting 
the foundation of the Kiiipirt‘. 

Bouapartt‘ had a long time Ixd'on? spok(‘U to nu*. of the title 
of Faup(*ror as Ixung the most appropriate for the new sov- 
(uadgnty which In? wished to found in Framx?. This, he 
observeii, was not restoring the old systtun {Uitirely, a,nd he 
dwelt much tin it.s Inung tin*, tith*. whitdi Ciesar had borin*.. 
H(‘ oftvn said, “One may be tin* Fmp<‘ror of a r(‘public., but 
not the King of a rc|>ublic., thos(*, two terms an? imamgruous.” 

In its lirst address tin* ScmiU* had taken as a t(*xt tin* doc.u- 
nn‘uts it, hati rec.eiv(‘d from the Cov(*rnmeut in relation to the 
intrigu(*s of Di’ake, who had b<*(*n S(?nt from Fmghind to 
Munich. That text, afrord<*d the o])])ortunity for a vagm? 
expression of what the Smiate t(*rnn*d the necessities of 
Kram‘.(*. To give greater .solemnity to tin* affair the S(?na,t(? 
proc{*f*ded in a, body to the Ihiih'ries, and om* thing whi<?h 
gave a. p(*euliar (dmrart.er to tin* pre(?oneert.ed advane(‘s of tin* 
Senate was that. CambaefTos, tin* Se(*oinl (loiisul, fullill(?d his 
ruinations of Presi(h‘nt on this (x*<?asion, and delivi‘n‘d tin? 
addn?ss to the First ('onsul. 

However, tin* First Consul thought tin* addn*ss of the? Sen- 
ate, which, I have l>e?<?n informed, was dra,wn U|) by Fram;ois 
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de IiTeuf chateau, was not expressed with sufficient clearness ; 
he therefore, after suffering a little interval to elapse, sent a 
message to the Senate signed by himself, in which he said, 

Your address has been the object of my earnest considera- 
tion.^’ And though the address contained no mention of 
hereditary succession, he added, You consider the hereditary 
succession of the supreme magistracy necessary to defend the 
Erench people against the plots of our enemies and the agita- 
tion arising from rival ambition. At the same time several of 
our institutions appear to you to require improvement so as 
to insure the triumph of equality and public liberty, and to 
offer to the nation and the Government the double guaranty 
they require.” Erom the subsequent passages of the message 
it will be sufficient to extract the following : We have been 
constantly guided by this great truth : that the sovereignty 
dwells with the Erench people, and that it is for their interest, 
happiness, and glory that the Supreme Magistracy, the Senate, 
the Council of State, the Legislative Body, the Electoral Col- 
leges, and the different branches of the Government, are and 
must be instituted.” The omission of the Tribunate in this 
enumeration is somewhat remarkable. It announced a promise 
which was speedily realized. 

The will of Bonaparte being thus expressed in his message 
to the Senate, that body, which was created to preserve the 
institutions consecrated by the Constitution of the year VIII., 
had no alternative but to submit to the intentions manifested 
by the First Consul. The reply to the message was, there- 
fore, merely a counterpart of the message itself. It positively 
declared that hereditary government was essential to the hap- 
piness, the glory, and the prosperity of France, and that that 
government could be confided only to Bonaparte and his 
family. While the Senate so complaisantly played its part 
in this well-got-up piece, yet, the better to impose on the 
credulity of the multitude, its reply, like Bonaparte’s mes- 
sage, resounded with the words liberty and equality. Indeed, 
it was impudently asserted in that reply that lh)naparte’s 
accession to hereditary power would be a certain guaranty 
for the liberty of the press, a liberty which Bonaparte held 
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ill tlit‘ iKiiTor, and without wliicli all other liberty is 

but a vain illusion^ 

r>y this reply of tli(‘ Stuiate the most iin})ortant step was 
perlurined. d'hon* now rtniiaiued iiuu'ely cer(‘nioni(‘s to re<»'u- 
late and forinuias to fill uj). 4'hese various arrang-cnneuts 
o(‘i‘asioiied a delay of a fortniglit. On the 18th of j\Iay the 
First Oonsul was gret‘tod for the lirst time by the a|)pellation 
of Sire b}^ his forimn* ctdleague, (J;imbaeeres, who at the head 
of the Senate went to pri‘sent to tJonaparte the organie, 
SiUKitus-ronsulte (‘Ontaining the foundation of the Empire, 
tsapohaiii was at St. Cloud, wliitln*!’ the Senatii proeeeded in 
stat<\ Aft(*r the spcnadi of Camba(*eres, in which the old 
(h^signation of Maji‘Sty was for the first time revived, the 
.EMcnnou repli(‘d ; 

All thiit cun contribute to the welfare, of the country is essentially 
conne(‘it‘(l with my huppiuf*ss, I the title which you believe to he 

conducive to th<‘ gkay of the nation. 1 submit to the saiudJou of the 
p«H>plc the law of hereditary sticcession. I hope Ihat. FrancuMvill nev(‘r 
repent tin* honors .^he may t-t>nfer on my family. At all <*vent.s, my spirit 
will not. be with my jiosterity when they cease to mmut th<.‘ conibhmee 
and love of tin* great nation. 

Canibamhvs next wtuii to eongraiulatt* tin* Empn‘ss, and 
tinm was realized to dosepliim* t.h(‘ prediction whidi I Inid 
made to her three years hofori* at Malmaison. 

^ Tt! the original mntifin us prepared by Cure'e the lmp<‘rial dignity wais to 
b:* d'-'-l us'd Ijcreditary in the ftiuiUii of Nupobsm. Previous to Inung for- 
m.dl> n‘;ul befor * the 'I't ibtinate, the First (’(msul sent fnr tin* doeunnmt, and 
when if was retnrned j{ was hunnl that tin* fttimhi was alliU’ed to 

ti> iiiiinif;;, Fa!»re, lie* Pii‘sicle,nt of tin* 'Tribunute, who rc<*eivc<l tin*, 
altered doenmenfs friun .Marei, eing fin* <d‘feet the ait<*raf ion would have on 
the breth(‘rsof Nai^denn, and tiiidine that Maret atTcn*t<'d to treat tin* (‘.liange 
as immaterial, touH tm !»inis<'lf to p-store the original form, and iutbutshapt^ 
it was read by the inieonseions t’nree t«» the 'rribunate. On this (uirious pa.s- 
sage see .V/nf/Ze t«uiie ii. f», I7‘.h As iinally Hettle<l the <1<-S(*eiit of the 

rrnwnin «iefsudt «*f Xap«»lenn'. ebilelreii was Uniit«*d In ,h»Hep!i and laaiisand 
their dese.einh'Uils, hilt 1 1n* power of ;td<*pt i«m was giv<‘n to Napoleon. 
draft of the .s'r /e f /#/.*?-• was In ani by the Fofun'il of State in HilciUH*., 
and Napoleon tried in vain t‘*tj;' I e\en (he most talkative of fin* members 
nowt<»Hpeak. 'Fla* Senati* wer*‘ not unanimous in r( Jidering tin* Neanp/.s- 
e«o/«j///i'. 'Fhe three voles *‘0 iejaiiet it Wer<* .said to !ia\e \ hv \\ (iregoire, 
the htrunT eoijHt if ul toll ! I Ui.shop of Pd<ds, ( I, traf, w ho as Minister of .lustiee 
had rea<l to Louis X\’I fhe seiilenee oi ilealh, and {.an juinu'S, one of the 
\ery few survivors of the (iinunleds < 1/oU, tome u. pp hHC IS-’h. 'I‘hi(‘rs 
(fonn* V. p P.’oS savH them w.ts only one dissonlient v<dee ILu* the fury of 
lln^ hrotlnTH id Napoleon, who saw (In* deslrueliou of all their amhitiou.s 
hope.s In any measure (or fin* deseent of theerown except in tin* /{lutih/^ Sis'! 
,1/nd, tome ii. p. I7tk where Joseph In descrilHul as I'ltrsing the junhitlon of 
his hrotliar, and ilesiring his de.uh a.s a hencht Cor France and Ids family. 
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Bonaparte’s first act as Emperor, on the very day of his 
elevation to the Imperial throne, was the nomination of 
Joseph to the dignity of Grand Elector, with the title of 
Imperial Highness. Louis was raised to the dignity of Con- 
stable, with the same title, and Cambaceres and Lebrun were 
created Arch-Chancellor and Arch-Treasurer of the Empire. 
On the same day Bonaparte wrote the following letter to 
Cambaceu'es, the first Avhich he signed as Emperor, and merely 
with the name of Napoleon : — 

CiTizEisr Consul Cambacer^is — Your title has changed; but your 
functions and my confitlence remain the same. In the high dignity with 
which you are now invested you will continue to manifest, as you have 
hitherto done in that of Consul, that wisdom and that distinguished 
talent which entitle you to so important a share in all the good which I 
may have effected. I have, therefore, only to desire the continuance of 
the sentiments you cherish towards the State and me. 

Given at the Palace of St. Cloud, 28th Floreal, an XII. (18th May, 
1804). (Signed) Napoleon. 

By the Emperor. 

H. B. Maret. 

I have quoted this first letter of the Emperor because it is 
characteristic of Bonaparte’s art in managing transitions. It 
was to the Citizen Conml that the Emperor addressed himself, 
and it was dated according to the Eepublican calendar. That 
calendar, together with the delusive inscription on the coin, 
were all that now remained of the Itepublic. Next day the 
Emperor came to Paris to hold a grand levee at the Tuileries, 
for he was not the man to postpone the gratification that 
vanity derived from his new dignity and title. The assembly 
was more numerous and brilliant than on any former occasion. 
Bessieres having addressed the Emperor on the part of the 
Guards, the Emperor replied in the following terms : “ I know 
the sentiments the Guards cherish towards me. I repose per- 
fect confidence in their courage and fidelity. I constantly 
see, with renewed ])leasure, companions in arms who have 
escaped so many dangers, and are covered with so many 
honorable wounds. I experience a sentiment of satisfaction 
when I look at the Guards, and think that there has not, for 
the last fifteen years, in any of the four quarters of the 
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world, been a battle in which some of tlieiii have not taken 
part.-’ 

On the same day all the generals and Coloinds in Paris were 
presenttal to the Emperor by Louis Eonaparte, who had 
already begun to exercise his functions of (constable. In a 
tew days everything assuiiied a new asj)eet; but in spite of 
the admiration which was ojnndy expressed the Parisians 
st'cretly ridiculed the new courtiers. This greatly displeased 
r>onapa;rt{‘, who was very charitably informed of it in order 
to check Ids })rej)ossession in favor of the men of the old 
Court, such as the Comte de Segur, and at a later period 
Comte Louis de Xarlmnne. 

To give all ])ossible s(deinnity to his accession Napoleon 
order(‘d that the 8 (‘nate its(df should proclaim in Paris the 
organic SiUiafus-ronsulti'^ which entindy cha-nged the Constitu- 
tion of the State. Ey one. of thos(‘ anomalit‘s which 1 have 
fre<pu‘ntly had occ.asion to nmmrk, the Emperor fixed for this 
ceremony Sunday, the doth Floreal. That day was a festival 
in all Paris, while the unfortunate prisoners were languishing 
in tlu^ dung(‘ims of tlu^ Itnnphe 

On the. (lay after BouaparLds a.e.e.(‘ssion tlu'. old fonnula«s 
Wf‘rc‘ restored. Tim Emptu'or d(*t(‘rmiut‘(l tliat tlu^ French 
Princ(‘s and Erincess(‘S sliould r(*(U‘iv(‘ th(‘. title, of Imp(u*ial 
Highn(*ss; that his Hist(*rs should tak(*. tla^ sa.m(‘ tith^ 5 that 
the grand <ligintari(‘s <d‘ th(‘ Fhnjnn^ should Ik*. (•.alh*d S(*r(me 
Higiinesses; that ilu* Princ.(*s and tituiari(‘s of the grand 
digniiari(*H sluiuld Ik* addn‘s.s(*d by tin* title* of MoiL^ehjneur ; 
that M. Marei, tin* S(*cretarv of State, should have the ra.nk 
of MinisE*!’; tliat ilu* miiiist(*rs should r(*ta,in the tith^ of 
Excellency, to which should 1 k^ added that of Mons(*igneur in 
tin* petitions addr(‘SS(*d to th(‘m \ and that tin* tith* of Exccl- 
li‘ney should Im* given to tin* Pr<‘sid(*nt of tin* S<*nat(*. 

At tin* saim* time Na,poh‘ou appointed tlu* first Ma-rshals 
of tin* Empin*, and (l(*termin(*d t.hat ih(‘y should Ik*. e.aJh'd 
Matisieiir Ir Ahurrhttf wlieii addn*ss(Ml v(*rba.Ily, and Mon- 
seipmir in writing. The rollowing a,n^ tin* mimes of th(*K(» 
sons of the Repuldh*. transfoniied into props of the Empire; 
Berthier, Murat, Moncey, Jourdan, Mass 6 na, Aiigercau, Berna- 
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dotte, Soult, Brune, Laniies, Mortier, ISTey, Davoust, and 
Bessieres. The title of Marshal of the Empire was also 
granted to the generals Kelleriiiaii, Lefebvre, Perigiion, and 
Serrurier, as having served as commanders-in-chiefd 

The reader cannot have failed to observe that the name of 
Lncien has not been mentioned among the individuals of 
Bonaparte’s family on whom dignities were conferred. The 
fact is, the two brothers were no longer on good terms with 
each other. Not, as it has been alleged, because Lncien 
wished to play the part of a Republican, but because he would 
not submit to the imperious will of Napoleon in a circum- 
stance in which the latter counted on his brother’s docility to 
serve the interests of his policy. In the conferences which 
preceded the great change in the form of government it was 
not Lucien but Joseph who, probably for the sake of sounding 
opinion, affected an opposition, which was by some mistaken 
for Republicanism. With regard to Lucien, as he had really 
rendered great services to Napoleon on the 19th Brumaire at 
St. Cloud, and as he himself exaggerated the value of those 
services, he saw no reward worthy of his ambition but a 
throne independent of his brother. It is certain that when at 
Madrid he had aspired to win the good graces of a Spanish 
Infanta, and on that subject reports were circulated with 
which I have nothing to do, because I never had any opportu- 
nity of ascertaining their truth. All I know is that, Lucien’s 
first wife being dead, Bonaparte wished him to marry a 
German Princess, by way of forming the first great alliance in 
the family.^ Lucien, however, refused to comply with Napo- 

1 A complete list of the Marshals of the first Em]>ire will he found in the 

Memoirs of the Puchesse (V Ahr antes (Madame Junot) English edition of 1883, 
at the end of the third volume. The Marechaux de. V'Knipire created by 
Napoleon I. miist not be confused with Mare('.haux de France of the monarchy 
before the Revolution and after the Restoration. Francis T.liad first caused 
the title to be held for life, but it had been abolished in As some of 

Napoleon’s generals were made Marechaux de France under th(i Restoration 
and the monareby of *Tnly, and as Duroc, T)no do Frioul, the Grand Mar<‘- 
chal du Thilais, is often, for brevity’s sake, called Marechal, there is apt lobe 
grc’ia.t confusion about this title. 

2 According to Lucien himself, Napoleon wished liim to marry the Queen 
of Etruria, Maria-Louise, daughter of Charles IV. of Spain, who bad mar- 
ried, 1795, Louis de Bourbon, Prince of Parma, son of the Duke of Parma, 
to whom Napoleon had given Tuscany in 1801 as the Kingdom of Etruria. 
Her husband had died in May, 1803, and she governed in the name of her 
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leon’s wishes, and he secretly married the wife of an agent, 
named, I believe, Joubertou, who for the sake of convenience 
was sent to the West Indies, where he died shortly after. 
When Bonaparte heard of this marriage from the priest by 
whom it had been clandestinely performed, he fell into a 
furious passion, and resolved not to confer on Lucien the title 
of French Prince, on account of what he termed his unequal 
match. Lucien, therefore, obtained no other dignity than 
that of Senator. Jerbme, who pursued an opposite line of 
conduct, was afterwards made a King. As to Lucieids Pepub- 
licanism, it did not survive the 18th Brumaire, and he was 
always a warm partisan of hereditary succession. 

But I pass on to relate what I know respecting the almost 
incredible influence which, on the foundation of the Empire, 
Bonaparte exercised over the powers which did not yet dare 
to declare war against him. I studied Bonaparte’s policy 
closely, and I came to this conclusion on the subject, that he 
was governed by ambition, by the passion of dominion, and 
that no relations, on a footing of equality, between himself 
and any other power, could be of long duration. The other 
States of Europe had only to choose one of two things — sub- 
mission or war. As to secondary States, they might thence- 

son. ^ Lucien, whose first wife, Anne Christine Boyer, had died in 1801, had 
married his second wife, Alexandrine Laurence de Bleschaini^s, who had 
married, but who had divorced, a M. Jouberthon, ‘When Lucien had been 
ambassador in Spain in 1801, charged among other things with obtaining 
Elba, the Queen, he says, wislied Napoleon should marry an Infanta, — ■ 
Donna Isabella, her youngest daughter, afterwards Queen of Naples {hmg, 
tome ii. pp. 66 and 130), an overture to which Napoleon seems not to have 
made any answer. As for Lucien, he objected to his brother that the Queen 
was ugly, and laughed at Napoleon’s representations as to her being 
“ propre; ” but at last he acknowledged his marriage with Madame Jouber- 
thon. This made a complete break between the brothers, and on heaving of 
the execution of the Due d’Enghien, Lucien said to his wife, “ Alexandrine, 
let us go; he has tasted blood.” He went to Italy, and in 1810 tried to go to 
the United States. Taken -prisoner by the English, he was detained first at 
Malta, and then in England, at Ludlow Castle and at Tliorngrove, till 1814, 
when he went to Rome. Tlie Pope, who ev(ir showed a kimlly /('olirig to- 
wards the Bonapartes, made the ex- “ Brutns ” Bonaparte PriiiL* de Caniiio 
and Due de Musignano. In 1815 he joined Napoleon, :uid <tn the iinal fall 
of the Em )ire he was interned at Rome till the death of Ins broil ler. He 
lived to have his hopes raised by the Revolution of July, 1830, and to he horri- 
fied, by his nephew, Louis Napoleon’s wild attempt on 'Strasl)urg in 183(). He 
died at Viterbo, 1840. See Lucian BonaiKirta, by lung: Paris, Charpenticr, 
1883, in which work note the curious account by Lucien of Napoleon con- 
stantly dreaming of being attacked and dragged from his palace by a mob of 
aans-culottes headed by Lucien {lung, tome ii. p. 302). 
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forth, be considered as fiefs of the Erencli Government ; and 
as they could not resist, Bonaparte easily accustomed them to 
bend to his yoke. Can there be a stronger proof of this arbi- 
trary infiuence than what occurred at Carlsruhe, after the 
violation of the territory of Baden, by the arrest of the Due 
d’Eughien ? Far from venturing to make any observation on 
that violation, so contrary to the rights of nations, the Grand 
Duke of Baden was obliged to publish, in his own State, a 
decree evidently dictated by Bonaparte. The decree stated, 
that many individuals formerly belonging to the army of 
Conde having come to the neighborhood of Caiisruhe his 
Electoral Highness had felt it his duty to direct that no 
individual coming from Conde’s army, nor indeed any French 
emigrant, should, unless he had x^ermission previously to the 
peace, make a longer sojourn than was allowed to foreign 
travellers. Such was already the influence which Bonaparte 
exercised over Germany, whose Princes, to use an expression 
which he employed in a later decree, were crushed by the 
grand measures of the Empire. 

But to be just, without however justifying Bonaparte, I 
must acknowledge that the intrigues which England fomented 
in all parts of the Continent were calculated to excite his 
natural irritability to the utmost degree. The agents of 
England were spread over the whole of Europe, and they 
varied the rumors which they were commissioned to circulate, 
according to the chances of credit which the different places 
aiforded. Their re};)orts were generally false ; but credulity 
gave ear to them, and speculators endeavored, each according 
to his interest, to give them support. The headquarters of all 
this plotting was Munich, where Drake, who was sent from 
England, had the supreme direction. His correspondence, 
which was seized by the French Government, was at first 
X)laced amongst the documents to be x)roduced on the trial of 
Georges, Moreau, and the other x)risoners ; but in the course 
of the preliminary x)roceedings the Grand Judge received 
directions to detach them, and make them the subject of a 
special report to the First Consul, in order that their publica- 
tion beforehand might influence p\il>lic opinion, and render it 
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unfavorable to those who were doomed to be sacrificed. Th ^ 
instructions given by Drake to his agents render it impossible 
to doubt that England wished to overthrow the Government 
of Bonaparte. Drake wrote as follows to a man who was ap- 
pointed to travel through France : — 

The principal object of your journey being the overthrow of the 
existing Government, one of the means of effecting it is to acquire a 
knowledge of the enemy’s plans. For this purpose it is of the highest 
importance to begin, in the first place, by establishing communications 
with persons who may be depended upon in the different Government 
offices, in order to obtain exact information of all plans with respect to 
foreign or internal affairs. The knowledge of these plans will supply the 
best means of defeating them ; and failure is the way to bring the Gov- 
ernment into complete discredit — the first and most important step 
towards the end proposed. Try to gain over trustworthy agents in the 
different Government departments. Endeavor, also, to learn what 
passes in the secret committee, which is supposed to be established at St. 
Cloud, and composed of the friends of the First Consul. Be careful to 
furnish information of the various projects which Bonaparte may enter- 
tain relative to Turkey and Ireland. Likewise send intelligence respect- 
ing the movements of troops, respecting vessels and ship-building and all 
military preparations. 

Drake, in liis instructions, also recommended that the sub- 
version of Bonaparte’s Government should, for the time, be the 
only object in view, and that nothing should be said about the 
King’s intentions until certain information could be obtained 
respecting his views : but most of his letters and instructions 
were anterior to 1804. The whole bearing of the seized docu- 
ments proved what Bonaparte could not be ignorant of, 
namely, that England was his constant enemy; but after 
examining them, I was of opinion that they contained nothing 
which could justify th*e belief that the Government of Great 
Britain authorized any attempt at assassination. 

When the First Consul received the report of the Grand 
Judge relative to Drake’s lAots ^ against his Government he 

1 These were not plots for assassination. Bonaparte, in the same way, 
had his secret agents in every country of Europe, without excepting Eng- 
land. Alison (chap, xxxvii.* i)ara. says on this matter of Lraki^ that, 
though the English agents wei-e (‘crtainly attempting a counter-revolution, 
they had no idea of encouraging tlic. assassination of Napohmn, while “ Eng- 
land was no match for the Frcicdi police agents in a transaction of this 
description, for the publication of Itegnier revealed the mortifying fact that 
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transmitted a copy of it to the Senate, and it was in reply to 
this communication that the Senate made those first overtures 
which Bonaparte thought vague, but which, nevertheless, led 
to the formation of the Empire. Notwithstanding this impor- 
tant circumstance, I have not hitherto mentioned Drake, 
because his intrigues for Bonaparte’s overthrow appeared to 
me to be more immediately connected with the preliminaries 
of the trial of Georges and Moreau, which I shall notice in 
my next chapter. 

At the same time that Bonaparte communicated to the 
Senate the report of the Grand Judge, the Minister for For- 
eign Affairs addressed the following circular letter to the 
members of the Diplomatic Body : — 

The First Consul has commanded me to forward to your Excellency a 
copy of a report which has been presented to him, respecting a conspir- 
acy formed in France by Mr. Drake, his Britannic Majesty’s Minister at 
the Court of Munich, which, by its object as well as its date, is evidently 
connected with the infamous plot now in the course of investigation. 

Tlie printed copy of Mr. Drake’s letters and authentic documents is 
annexed to the report. The originals will be immediately sent, by order 
of the First Consul, to the Elector of Bavaria. 

Such a prostitution of the most honorable function which can be in- 
trusted to a man is unexampled in the history of civilized nations. It 
will astonish and afflict Europe as an unheard-of crime, which hitherto 
the most perverse Governments have not dared to meditate. The First 
Consul is too well acquainted with sentiments of the Diplomatic Body 
accredited to him not to be fully convinced that every one of its members 
will behold, with i)rofound regret, the profanation of the sacred charac- 
ter of Ambassador basely transformed into a minister of plots, snares, 
and corruption. 

All the ambassadors, ministers, plenipotentiaries, envoys, 
ordinary or extraordinary, whatever might be their denomina- 
tion, addressed answers to the Ministers for Foreign Affairs, 
in which they expressed horror and indignation at the con- 
duct of England and Drake’s machinations. These answers 

the whole correspondence both of Drake and Spencer Smith had been regu- 
larly transmitted, as fast as it took place, to the police of Paris, and that 
their principal correspondent in that city, M. Mehii de la Touche, Avas him- 
self an agent of the police, employed to tempt the British envoys into this 
perilous enterprise.^' 
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were returned only five days after the Due d’Enghien’s dea 
and here one cannot help admiring the adroitness of Be 
parte, who thus compelled all the representatives of 
European Governments to give official testimonies of reg 
for his person and Government. 
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Trial of Moreau, Georges, and others — Public interest excited by Moreau — 
Arraignment of the prisoners — Moreau’s letter to Bonaparte — Violence 
of the President of the Court towards the prisoners — Lajolais and Hol- 
land — Examinations intended to criminate Moreau — Remarkable obser- 
vations — Speech written bj^ M. Garat — Bonaparte’s opinion of Garat’s 
eloquence — General Lecourbe and Moreau’s son — Respect shown to 
Moreau by the military — Different sentiments excited by Georges and 
Moreau — Thuriot and Tue-roi — Georges’s answers to the interrogatories — 
He refuses an offer of pardon — Coster St. Victor — Napoleon and an act- 
ress —Captain Wright — M. de Riviere and the medal of the Comte d’Ar- 
tois — - Generous struggle between MM. de Polignac — Sentence on the 
prisoners — Bonaparte’s remark — Pardons and executions. 

On the 28th of May, about ten days after Napoleon had been 
declared Emperor, the trials of Moreau and others com- 
menced. No similar event that has since occurred can convey 
an idea of the fermentation which then prevailed in Paris. 
The indignation excited by Moreau’s arrest was openly mani- 
fested, and braved the observation of the police. Endeavors 
had been successfully made to mislead public opinion with 
respect to Georges and some others among the accused, who 
were looked upon as assassins in the pay of England, at least 
by that numerous portion of the public who lend implicit 
faith to declarations presented to them as official. But the 
ease was different with regard to those individuals who were 
particularly the objects of public interest, viz. MM. de Po- 
lignac, de Eiviere, Charles d’Hozier, and, above all, Moreau. 
The name of Moreau towered above all the rest, and with 
respect to him the Government found itself not a little per- 
plexed. It was necessary on the one Land to surround him 
with a guard sufficiently imposing, to repress the eagerness of 
the r)eonle and of his friends, and vet on the other hand care 
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aditiit of tlic possibility of iiuilviiii;- it a nillyintJ:-[)oint, should 
t in* voi(‘o of a <*hitd‘ so lionorod by the army a.j>p(‘al to it for 
ilrfoiice. A risinjj; of tlio popuhn'o. in fa,vor of Moriaui was 
aonsidt'red as a. vt*ry ]K)SsibIo ov<*nt, — souio lioptal for it, 
others droaded it. Whtui I ndhad. on the sta,t<‘ of feeliii,i( 
whiidi thtm preva-ih*d, I am ('frta.in that a, movement in his 
favor would infallibly ha.v<‘ takmi [)Ia(*e had judij^(‘8 mon^ (‘.nm- 
plyiii”’ than evmi those who presided at the trial eondmumal 
Moreau to capital punishnumt. 

It is impossibh*. to form an idea of the crowd that choked 
up the a.vemu*s of tlu*. lhda(*(» of flusti<*.e on the day the trials 
cummtUHicd. This c.rowd coiitiiuKul during the tw(dve days 
tlit^ |)roceedings last(‘d, and was (^x<*,eedingly great on the day 
the sentema* was pronounced. Persons of the highest class 
wen^ anxious to be jjresent. 

I was one of tlu* first in tlie Hall, being determined to 
watch tlu* coursi* of tlu‘s<* solemn proceedings. The Court 
b«‘ing a.ssembl(*d, tlu* President or(h‘n*d tlu*, prisoiuu's to be 
brought in. d'hey (*ut(‘rt‘d in a. fih*, and rangiul th(uns(dv(\s on 
tlu* b(*iudu*s (‘aeh betwemi two g(*iula.rnu*s. Tluy a])pear(*d 
eom}H>sed and eoIh‘eted, and resignation was d(*pi(tt(‘d on the 
('ount.enaiu‘(*s of all ex<*cpt P<mv(‘t d(^ Lozicn*, who did not 
dare lo raise his tyes to his (‘ompanions in misfortuiu*, whom 
his weakm‘ss, rather than his will, had b(*traycd. 1 did not 
recognize him until tlut Prcsidmit pr(MU*(»d(;d to call ov(*r 
t he prisom*rs, and to }>ut t lu* usual <fiu*stions r(‘sp(H*.ting th(‘ir 
names, prolVssions, and places of alxah*. Of the forty-niiu*. 
prisoners, among whom W(*r(* s(*v(*ral f(*iualcs, only two w(n*(^ 
]H*rsona]ly known to me; namely, Moreau, whose prescnc-c*. on 
tlu* prisoner’s l)(*nch seemed t.o wring (*V(ny lu*art, and G(‘org(*s, 
whom I had se(‘n at tlu* Tuileries in tlu^ First Consurs <*.al)i- 
net.. 

Tlu* first, sitting of tlu* (kmrt was o(‘.enpi(*d with the reading 
of the. act. of aeensation or indiet.mi‘ni., and llie voi(*es of the 
nsliers, commanding sihmee, could s(*a,re(* su|)pr(‘ss the buzz 
which pervaded tlu* Court at tlu* nu*ntion of Mor(*au’s named 

^ Miet Mtslite (tonus ii. who <*ainiot ho cnllod an (sxtrmne parti- 

san of NapoI(*on, aeknowh'dging tho (sxcitomont in favor of Monsan, attrib- 
tiUis not ioaiHslief in bis iniiooonco — tins <svi<ii*n<as was too strong for 
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All eyes were turned towards tlie conqueror of Holienlinden^ 
and while the Procureiir Imperial read over the long indict- 
ment and invoked the vengeance of the law on an attempt 
' against the head of the "Republic, it was easy to perceive how 
he tortured his ingenuity to fasten apparent guilt on the 
laurels of Moreau. The good sense of the imblic discerned 
proofs of his innocence in the very circumstances brought for- 
ward against him. I shall never forget the effect produced — 
so contrary to what was anticipated by the prosecutors — by 
the reading of a letter addressed by Moreau from his prison 
in the Temple to the First Consul, when the judges appointed 
to interrogate him sought to make his past conduct the sub- 
ject of accusation, on account of M. de Klinglin’s papers hav- 
ing fallen into his hands. He was reproached with having 
too long delayed transmitting these documents to the Direc- 
tory ; and it was curious to see the Emperor Napoleon become 
the avenger of pretended offences committed against the Direc- 
tory which he had overthrown. 

In the letter here alluded to Moreau said to Bonaparte, then 
First Consul — 

“In the short campaign of the year V. (from the 20th to the 23d of 
March, 1797) we took the papers belonging to the staff of the enemy’s 
army, and a number of documents were brought to me, which General 
Desaix, then wounded, amused himself by i:>erusing. It appeared from 
this correspondence that General Pichegru had maintained communica- 
tions witli the French Princes. This discovery was very painful, and 
particularly to me, and we agreed to say nothing of the matter. Pichegru, 
as a member of the Legislative Body, could do but little to injure the pub- 
lic cause, since peace was established. I nevertheless took every precau- 
tion for protecting the army against the ill effects of a system of espion- 
age. . . . The events of the t8th Fructidor occasioned so much anxiety 
that two officers, who knew of the existence of the correspondence, pre- 
vaihul on me to communicate it to the Government. ... I felt that, as 
a public functionary, I could no longer remain silent. . . . During the 
two last campaigns in Germany, and since the peace, distant overtures 
have been made to me, with the view of drawing me into connection with 


that— but to the striking conti’ast between the fortunes of the two generals; 
see also tome ii. pp. 135, 136. The feeling for Moreau was certainly strong. 
“At the Theatre Fran<?ais some young men applauded loudly some lines 
which appeared to apply to Moreau, but the police arrested them” (Pwy- 
maigvGy p. 108). 
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the Fren<‘]i This apjx^anu] so absunl tliat I took no notice of 

these overlnn‘s. As to IIhj pr(‘S(‘nt <'onsi>ira(‘y, I can assure you [ havi^ 
been far from taking any share in it. 1 rept^at to you, (ienera,!, that 
whatever proposition to that effect was made me, i rej(‘-ct(‘d it, auid n^- 
garded it as the Innght, of madness. When it was r(‘pres(*nted to me that 
the invasion of Ihigland would offer a favorable opportunity for effecting 
a (diang(‘ in the French (iovernmeut, I invariably answ(‘n‘d that the 
Senate was the authority to which tlie whohi of France would luiturally 
cling in the t.irm* of tn.)ubh‘, and that I would b(* the tirst to place myself 
und(‘r its orders, d'o smdi overtures made to a private individual, who 
wished to prestu've lio conm^ction either with the army, of whom nine- 
tenths have served uiahn- nng or any <‘onstituted authority, the only pos- 
sible answer was a refusal, lletrayal of contidcmce f disdained. 8ueh a 
step, which is .always bastg laa'onnss doubly odious when the tn^achery is 
committed .agiiinst. those to whom we owe gratitude, or have been l)ound 
by old frituidship. 

‘‘ This, (Jeneral, is all f have to tell you res])ecting my relations with 
Pichegru, and it must (auivince you that very false ami liasty inferences 
hav(; Ihmui drawn from conduct which, though perhaps imprudent, was 
far from being criminal.” ^ 

]\I{)r{*au liis duty as a public functionary by 

coiumunicatiiig to th»‘ Directory the ])a.pors wdii(‘.h tin folded 
a |)lot against tlu‘ ( loverunu'ut, a.ud which the (duuiccs of war 
Iiad thrown into his liainls. He {’ulfillml his duty as a, man of 
honor iy not voluntarily incurring th(‘. infamy whic.li (!an 

J 'rids letter is, tu say tbe l<*ast, (uiri<ms. In at latest March, 1707, Moreau 
heesune aware tliat Pichegru, the leatler of <»u<* of tht‘ parties in th(‘ la^gisla- 
tiv«* P»ody, and St ill possessing great intlmmce with tin* army, was in eoin- 
munieatiVm with the Princes, fliat is, was conspiring with men facing Mois^iu 
inarms. It was not until ;dt<*r PitdiegnPs jmrty was ruimal by tin^ roup 
iVrftif of tin* bSth Fruct idor Mth Sept<unbe.r, 17tt7) that Moreau n‘vealed this 
fa<d, to the CIovernnH'nt, and only th<*n wlien the step was fousMl on him by 
otljei'H. Moreau al.s(» aduiowledges that it had been proposcal to liiia to upset 
the. tlovernmcnt during the exj)eeted abstmee of Napoleon in Kngland, a 
step wh’c.h would inevitably have; ruined th(‘ Fnaadi army in Fnglaml. He 
says that be answored that 1h‘ wouhl put bimsedf umhw tb(^ 8(‘nal<‘; thus 
praclieally Moreau says, ‘MJet riil of tin* (iovernmeut without cenipnnnising 
img luid then I will aet.” Ht? himself had taken an active part in establish- 
ing this ver\ Clo\ernment. A man who arts thus eaunot complain if hr b(^ 
tr(*ated as a’ c«>nspirat{>r alongside tbe nmre. flaring men who wen* n‘a<I,v to 
takei the {huigeiH of the attempt <)f uhifrb Moreau was pr(*pa.r(Ml to reap th(^ 
advantages. 'riuU Mon-au met Pieh(*gru and (ieorgesat night .at, th<^ Made- 
hdne- is, sur«‘ly rightly, talum by 'Phiersttome v. }>. Ill) an prool that Moi'eau 
iia<! Home other obje(‘t than, as'iie )u*of(*ssed, the re<M»m'i!iation of Piehegru 
with Napoleon. ( Jeorges !mdouhtf‘diy int(».m!ed assassination; s<».e also 
N’urur//, l<nne ii. p. lU. Lanfrey's fleferice (toim* iii. p. hs.-d is most lame; h<f 
adopts HoIlamPs eorrecti<»n of th<‘ phrase /7./h//o/7 /u/n. d/.sveovb'/rc /c.s* r Mn- 
to il fmulrttit qu'ih (Usp({rttiss‘’ut. F<iw persons can doubt what the 
disappearance of a ruler tlien meant in France. 
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never be wiped from the character of an informer. Bona- 
parte in Moreau’s situation would have acted the same part, 
for I never knew a man express stronger indignation than 
himself against informers, until he began to consider every- 
thing a virtue which served his ambition, and everything a 
crime which opposed it. 

The two facts which most forcibly obtruded themselves on 
my attention during the trial were the inveterate violence of 
the President of the Court towards the prisoners and the 
innocence of Moreau. But, in spite of the most insidious 
examinations which can be conceived, Moreau never once fell 
into the least contradiction. If my memory fail me not, it 
was on the fourth day that he was examined by Thuriot, one 
of the judges.^ The result, clear as day to all present, was, 
that Moreau was a total stranger to all the plots, all the 
intrigues which had been set on foot in London. In fact, 
during the whole course of the trial, to which I listened with 
as much attention as interest, I did not discover the shadow 
of a circumstance which could in the least commit him, or 
which had the least reference to him. Scarcely one of the 
hundred and thirty-nine witnesses who were heard for the 
prosecution knew him, and he himself declared on the fourth 
sitting, which took place on the 31st of May, that there was 
not an individual among the accused whom he knew, — not 
one whom he had ever seen. In the course of the long pro- 
ceedings, notwithstanding the manifest efforts of Thuriot to 
extort false admissions and force contradictions, no fact of 
any consequence was elicited to the prejudice of Moreau. 
His appearance was as calm as his conscience ; and as he sat 
on the bench he had the appearance of one led by curiosity 
to be present at tliis interesting trial, rather than of an 
ac'.cused person, to whom the proceedings might end in con- 
d(* lunation and death. But for the fall of Moreau in the 
raiiks of the enemy, — but for the foreign cockade which 

1 It is strange that Bonrrienne does not acknowledge that lie was charged 
by Napoleon with the duty of attending this trial of Moreau, and of sending 
ill a daily report of the proceedings. If, says Meneval (tome iii. p. 29), these 
reports can yet be found, the public could judge of the difference of thoughts 
and language between the two versions Bourrienne has given of the trial. 



(li.si^meed the caj) of the eon(|U(*ror of iroheiilinden, his con. 
|)h*tc‘ innocence would lun^ since have been put beyond doul)t, 
and it would have been a(*knowledged that the most infanunis 
machinations were mnployed for his destruction. It is evi- 
dent that Lajolais, who had passed from London to ihiris, 
and from Ihiris to Lomlon, had been acting the part of an 
intriguer rallnu’ than of a eonsj)irator ; and that tlui object of 
liis missions was not so much to naujiicile Monmu and Pic.he- 
gru as to make Pichegru the instrunumt of inipli(‘a,ting 
iMon‘au. Tlios(‘ who suj>posed liujolais to !>e in tlu^ ])ay of 
th(‘ Lritish (Jovernment wen‘ (‘grt‘giously imposes! on. Lajo- 
lais was only in tlu‘ ])ay of tin* secret poli(*(*; In* was (*011- 
(h*mned t(» dradh, as was (‘Xptad.ntl, but he r(*(M‘iv(‘d his pardon, 
as was agreed upon. Hnn* wa,s oin* of tin* dis(tlosur(‘S whi(*.h 
Picliegru might hav«* imnh*; ]n‘nc(* tin* nec.(‘ssity of g(‘tting 
liim out of the way hnfon* t.ln* trial. As to tin* (*vid(‘n(‘.(‘ of 
tin* man named Lolland, it, was elea.r to ev(‘ryl)ody that 
Moreau was right, wlmn Im said to tln^ Presid{*nt, ‘‘In my 
opinion, Ivolland is eit.her a croal.iu’c* of tlie police, or he has 
giv<*n his evi<ieue(* uinler t.ln* intluema* of b*ar.” Ibdhunl 
madt^ two declaralitms : tin* first contained not.hing at a.ll ; 
the second was in answer to the following ohs(*rvations : 
“ s<‘e you stand in a. terribh* sitaiat.ion ; you must (‘itlmr 
1 )(* held to In* an ae<*oniplice in tin* conspiracy, or you must lx*. 
tak(*n as (*vi<Icnci*. If you say not.hing, you will lx* consid- 
(*red in the light of an accomplice*; if you <*onf(*ss, you will 1 h^ 
saved."’ dliis single eir<*ums(,anc.e may seiua^ t.o give. a.n i<h‘a 
of the wa.y tin* trials wore eondnet(‘d so as to criminal* 
Moreau. On his part tin* gem*ral r{‘pelh*d tin* attaches, (d' 
whiefj he was the (jbjt*ft., with c*alm eomposiUM* a.n(l modest 
<‘(mlidene(‘, though tla.shns <)f just, indignat ion would occasion- 
ally burst, from him. I rcrollcct the. (‘ffert he produced upon 
t.ln* Oouri, and tin* auditors a,t one of the sittings, when the 
!h*esi<lcnt had a<’cuscd him of tin* <icsi'gi <d‘ making himself 
IHt'fat.or. Hr t'xclaimrd, “/ Idj'tator! Wdiat, imiki* myself 
Dictiaior at. tin* head of tin* pari.isansof tin* iMmrlxms ! Point 
out my partisatjs ! My partisans would nat urally lx* tin* 
Holdi(‘rs of FiiUice, ni’ wlmm I have commanded irnn‘-tcnths, 
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tnd saved more than fifty thousand. These are the partisans 
. should look to ! All my aides-de-camp, all the officers of 
ny acquaintance, have been arrested; not the shadow of a 
juspicioii could be found against any of them, and they have 
Deen set at liberty. Why, then, attribute to me the madness 
)f aiming to get myself made Dictator by the aid of the 
idherents of the old French Princes, of persons who have 
lought in their cause since 1792 ? You allege that these 
nen, in the space of four and twenty hours, formed the 
project of raising me to the Dictatorship ! It is madness to 
ffiink of it ! My fortune and my pay have been alluded to ; 

[ began the world with nothing ; I might have had by this 
nine fifty millions ; I have merely a house and a bit of 
ground ; as to my pay, it is forty thousand francs. Surely 
3hat sum will not be compared with my services ! ’’ 

During the trial Moreau delivered a defence, which I knew 
lad been written by his friend Garat, whose eloquence I well 
remember was always disliked by Bonaparte. Of this I had 
i proof on the occasion of a grand ceremony which took place 
in the Place des Victoires, on laying the first stone of a monu- 
ment which was to have been erected to the memory of Desaix, 
but which was never executed. The First Consul returned 
home in very ill humor, and said to me, “Bourrienne, what a 
brute that Garat is ! What a stringer of words ! I have been 
obliged to listen to him for three-quarters of an hour. There 
are people who never know when to hold their tongues ! ” 

Whatever might be the character of GaraPs eloquence or 
l)oriaparte’s opinion of it, his conduct was noble on the occa- 
sion of Moreau’s trial; for he might be sure Bonaparte would 
Ixaxr him a grudge for lending the aid of his pen to the only 
ma,u wliose military glory, though not equal to that of the 
i^first CoTisul, might entitle him to be looked upon as his rival 
in fame. At one of tlie sittings a circumstance occurred which 
produced an almost electrical effect. I think I still see Gen- 
eral Jjecourbe,^ the worthy friend of Moreau, entering iinex- 

1 This action of Lecourbc, topjether with the part played in this trial by 
his brother, one of the judges, was most unfortunate, not only for Lecoiirbe 
but for France, which consequently lost the services of its best general 
mountain warfare. His canix)aigns of Switzerland in 1799 on the St. Gothasrd 
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pectedly into the Court, leading a little boy. liaising tlie 
child in his arms, he exclaimed aloud, and with C(-)nsi(leral)l(; 
emotion, Soldiers, behold the son of your gcmeral ! ” At this 
unexpected moveinent all the military [iresent spontaneously 
rose and presented arms ; while a murmur of approbation 
from the spectators applauded the act. It is c(‘rtain that had 
Moreau at that moment said but om^ word, such was the 
(uithusiasm in his favor, the tribunal would have been brokcm 
uj.) and the prisoners liberated. Morean, however, was sihuit, 
and indeed appeared the only uncoiu'erned person in (Jourt. 
Tliroughout the whole course of the trial Moreau ins[)ired so 
much respect that when he was asktal a (pu^stion and rose to 
reply the gendarmes appointed to guard him rose at the same 
time and stood uncovered while he spoke. 

Georges was far from exciting the interest inspired by 
Moreau. He was an object of curiosity rather than of inter- 
est. The difference of their previous conduct was in itself 
sulticient to occaision a great contrast in tludr situation Ixd'orc', 
the Court. Moreau was full of confhhuK'.e and (b‘org{‘s full of 
resignation. The latter regarded his fate with a lierce kind 
of resolution. He occasionally resiumal the caustic tone whicli 
he seemed to have renoumted when he harangued his asso(dat(‘S 
before their departure from the Ti‘m[)le. With the most sa.r- 
castic bitterness lie alhuhal to the nanu^ and vote of Thuriot, 
one of the most viohmt of the judg(‘s, often terming him Tur- 
roi and after pronouncing his nam(‘, or Ixdng forced to 
reply to las interrogatories, he would ask for a glass of 
brandy to wash his mouth. 

Georges had the manmu's and bearing of a rud(‘ soldicu*; 
but under his coarse extmdor lu* cone, (allied thn soul of a hero. 
Wlum the witness(‘s of his arr(‘st had answt‘.r(‘d the. (jU(‘s- 
tions of the PnKsident Hemart, this judge t,unu‘d toward th(‘ 

against Siiwarrow arc well known. Naturally disi^racod for tin; part In* took 
with Mor(‘aii, luj was not a^^ain (iinplo.v*‘<i Idl th(^ ('I’nt whcji ho <ii<l 

1^00(1 Bcrviois jilthoiif^li lio ha<l (lis:ippr<iv<Ml of th(‘, (h‘f<^clion of Noy from th(‘ 
iioyalist cause. 1 I<* died in ISIT); liis hrotluu’, tin* judjujo, had a most furious 
i-ooeption from Napoloon, who called Inm a i>r(*vanc{itinjj;- and dis- 

missed him from his otU<*c. (lUhnuHdt, tome ii. p. 8 ), 

* Tliuriot and tlu‘. ,Fn‘sident llcmart both vtactl for the di-sath of th(i Kinj*;. 
Merlin, the imperial Frocureur-Cleneral, was one of the regicides. — 
ri&nna. 
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accused, and inquired whether he had anything to say in 
reply. — ‘‘No.” — “Do you admit the facts ? ” — “Yes.” Here 
Georges busied himself in looking over the papers which lay 
before him, when Heinart warned him to desist, and attend 
to the questions. The following dialogue then commenced. 
“Do you confess having been arrested in the place designated 
by the witness ? ” — “I do not know the name of the place.” 

— “ Do you confess having been arrested ? ” — “ Yes.” — “ Did 
you twice fire a pistol ? ” — “ Yes.” — “ Did you kill a man ? ” 

— “Indeed I do not know.” — “Had you a poniard?” — 
“Yes.” — “ And two pistols ? ” — “ Yes.” — “ Who was in com- 
pany with you ? ” — “I do not know the person.” — “ Where 
did you lodge in Paris ? ” — “ Nowhere.” — “ At the time of 
your arrest did you not reside in the house of a fruiterer in 
the Eue de la Montague St. Genevieve ? ” — “ At the time of 
my arrest I was in a cabriolet. I lodged nowhere.” — 
“ Where did you sleep on the evening of your arrest ? ” — 
“ Nowhere.” — “ What were you doing in Paris ? ” — “I was 
walking about.” — “Whom have you seen in Paris?” — “I 
shall name no one : I know no one.” 

From this short specimen of the manner in which Georges 
replied to the questions of the President we may judge of his 
unshaken firmness during the proceedings. In all that con- 
cerned himself he was perfectly open ; but in regard to what- 
ever tended to endanger his associates he maintained the most 
obstinate silence, notwithstanding every attemj)t to overcome 
his firmness. 

That I was not the only one who justly appreciated the 
noble character of Georges is rendered evident by the follow- 
ing circumstance. Having accompanied M. Carbonnet to the 
police, where he went to demand his papers, on the day of liis 
removal to St. Pelagic, we were obliged to await the return of 
M. Peal, who was absent. M. Desmarets and several other 
persons were also in attendance. M. Peal had been at the 
Conciergerie, where he had seen Georges Cadoudal, and on his 
entrance observed to M. Desmarets and the others, sufficiently 
loud to be distinctly heard by M. Carbonnet and myself, “ I 
have had an interview with Georges wlio is an extraordinary 
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Ilian. I told liini that I was disposial to oiTor him a pardon if 
he would promise to reiiouiua* tin* eoiis]>ira(*y and aiau'pt of 
employ lueiit uiuhn* (h>vt*niim‘ut. lint to my ar;-;uinents and 
persmusions he only replital, ‘ Mi/ ro/iirddrs juUoicvil me to 
T'ranee, and I shall folio tv them to deaths In this kept 
his word. 

Were we to judge tliese m(‘mora.ble ])r()etaH]ings from thi^ 
ohi<‘ial doeiummts published in tlu‘ Moniteur and othm* jour- 
nals of that: ])eriod, we shouhl form a v(*ry (*rroneoiis opinion. 
Those falsities were evam tin* ohj(‘et of a vmy serious 
eomplaint on the part of Coster 8 t. Vhetor, om^ of the 
aeeiised. 

After the speech of AI. (hiuthier, the advocate of Coster St. 
A^ietor, the Prt\sident inquirtul of the aemised winddnn* he had 
anjdhing further to saj’ in his <h*fene(*, to whiidi In* nqdied, 
“ I have only to add that tin* \vitnesst‘s n(‘(u‘ssary to my exeail- 
pation have not yet appt‘ared. I must ht'sides (*X]>ress my 
surprise at the m(‘ans which have l)<‘i‘n t‘mploye<l to h*ad 
astra}" jmhlie opinion, and to load with infamy not only tln^ 
a(‘.{'US(*d but also tln*ir intr<*pid d(*fend(‘rs. 1 havi* read with 
pain in tin* journals of toahpv that tin* proceedings — ” H(‘n^ 

the President inti*rrupting, observe<l that, ^‘thesi* were eirmim- 
staue(*s fort*ign to tin* <*ase.'’ “ Not in t he h‘ast,” repli(*d 

Costi*r St. Vi(!t.or; ‘‘tm tin* contrary, they bear very mate- 
rially on tin* cause, sim*t* mangling and niisr(*pn*st*nting our 
defeiH't^ is a praidic.t* assun*dly calculated to ruin us in tln^ 
i*stimation of the publi(% In tin* journals of t.o-day tin* sp(*ecdi 
of AI. (lauthier is shann*fully garbled, a.n(l I should b(* d(*fi'’ 
<*i(*nt in gratitude W(*re I md here to bear testimony to tin* 
zt*al and i‘(mrage which he has displayed in m 3 ’ defenci*. I 
prott*st against the [>ueriliti<‘s and absurdities which have 
lH*t‘n put into liis mouth, and I (‘ntr 4 *;it Idnn md. to relax in 
his gem‘rous (*fforts. It. is not on his account, that, 1 niakt* 
this obs<*rvation ; lit* docs in.»t n*<juirt* it at my hands; it, is 
f(u* myself, it is tor tin* accused, whom simh arts tend to 
iujun* in t.ln* cstimathui of tin* ptddi(*.” 

Cost(‘r St. Vi(‘tor had somet hing <'hivalrouH in his language 
and manners which sptfkt* greatly in his iav<jr; he (*onvt*ycd 
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no bad idea of one of the iFiesco conspirators, or of tho.s(^ 
leaders of the Fronde who intermingled gallairtry with their 
politics. 

An anecdote to this effect was current about tlie jieriod of 
the trial. Coster St. Victor, it is related^ being unable any 
longer to find a secure asylum in Paris, sought refuge for a 
single night in the house of a beautiful actress, formerly in 
the good graces of the First Consul ; and it is addful that 
Bonaparte, on the same night, having secretly arrived on a 
visit to the lady, found himself unexpectedly in the preseiuio 
of Coster St. Victor, who might have taken his life ; but that 
only an interchange of courtesy took place betwixt the rival 
gallants. 

This ridiculous story was doubtless intended .to throw addi- 
tional odium on the First Consul, if Coster St. 'Victor should 
he condemned and not obtain a pardon, in which casc^ malignity 
would not fail to attribute his execution to the veiigtaincrt of 
a jealous lover. 

I should blush to relate such stories, eqiially <h‘siitiibi of 
probability and truth, had they not obtained Hom<‘, (tnalit 
at the time. 'Whilst I was with Bonaparte he luwcr W(‘nt 
abroad during the night ; and it was not surely at a monunit 
when the saying of Fouche, The air is full of pou 
was fully explained that he would have risked stick iKxttur- 
nal adventures. 

Wright was heard in the sixth sitting, on the 2d of tluiu*, as 
the hundred and thirty-fourth witness in support of ilut pros- 
ecution. He, however, refused to answer any intiuTogntor’u^s 
put to him, declaring that, as a prisoner of war, Im consid(n’c<l 
himself only amenable to his own Coveriiinent, 

The Procureur-General requested the President to order the 
examinations of Captain Wright on the 21st of May, a.nil at a 
later period to be read over to him; which being doim, th(‘. 
witness replied, that it was omitted to be stated that on thvm 
occasions the questions had been accompanic 3 d with tin* i.hrcsit 
of transferring him to a military tribunal, in ord(;r to be shot, 
if he did not betray the secrets of his country. 

In the course of the trial the most lively interest was Alt 
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for i\lM. cle Cliarlos d’lloziin-, and do Riviere. So 

sliort a [)eriod liad elapsed since the proscription of the nobil- 
ity that, indepoiideutly of every feeling of hiuuanity, it was 
(‘-ortainly impolitic to exhibit before the public the heirs oT 
an illustrious name, endowed with that devoted lieroism 
which could not fail to extort admiration even from those, 
who condemned their opinions and })rinciples. 

The prisoners were all young, and their situation created 
universal sympathy. The greatest number of them disdained 
to have reeourst^ to a denial, and seemed less anxious for the 
j>res(‘rvation of their own lives than for the honor of tlie 
eaus(‘ in whi(*h they had eml)arked, — not with the view of 
a.ssassination, as had bticn demonstrat(uI, but for the purpose 
of as(‘-ertaining the true state of the public feeling, which had 
b(‘(‘.n rt^presented by some factious intriguers as favorable to 
th(^ Rourbons. 

Eviui when th(‘ sword of the law was sus|>ended ov(‘r their 
lits'ids tlie faithful adlnu'ents of th(‘- Rourhons displayed on 
ev(n-y occasion th(*ir attac.himmt and lid<‘lity to the royal 
causi*. I rt‘coll(*ct that tin* (.lourt was dissolv(‘d in tears when 
the. President addu(H*d as a ju’oof of the guilt of M. de Riviere 
his having worn a nuaial of the (Iomt(". (V Artois, which the 
prisomu' n^piested to mxamim* ; and, on its binng hamU‘d to 
him l)y an ollicer, M. de Rivihn* pr<\ssed it to his lips and his 
}i(*art, then ndurning it, he said that he only wished to render 
homage to the Prince whom lie loved. 

1 Thr of thi* Poliji^narH, Annand (1771 condemned to death, 

had Ihuf pc.nultv roiuiUtMl, hut wart imprisoned in Ham till permitUsl to 
(‘Hcapc in IHi:;. Ih* hecame Due de. Ri<’h<‘Ueu in 1H17. His youn|Li;er bn)th<ir, 
Jules (ITHU IS17K was also iinpriHom‘<l and cseupisi. In 1S14 In* waHone<if 
the first ti> display fh<^ white lla^ in Paris. In ISlill lie heeaine Minister 
nf (’hurles X., and was responsihle. for the <i/v/<oooonv‘,s’ which his mas 
ter his throne in ls:U). ImprisomMl, nominally for life, lu^ was r«‘l(*aHe(l in 
hs:*(>, and after passinj^ smiie time in Mn.iijlaml returned to Kram'e. The. 
remisHion of’ tin* smiiema* of <Ieatli on Prince Armand was ohtjiirnal by tln^ 
Kmpr<‘ss .Josephine. 'Time after time, urj^etl on by Madann^ <le. R<*miiHat, 
shi* implored mercy from Na]Hdeon, who at last c.onsentcd to see the wife of 
the. Prince. I’nlifce the Rourhon Louis XVIII., who <aml<l see Mailann* 
d4'. Lavai(‘tt** only to r('fuH<* tln'^ wreteheil woman’s praym* for Ikt huBband, 
for Napoh'on to^rant tin* interview was t<n*onee«h‘ tin* panlon. Thes Prince 
<*Beape.d death, ami his wife who ha<l olitaimnl the. interview by applyinfjj (.<» 
Ma<hune, lie's Remusat, when sin* nn‘t Iut h<*nefa<*tr<*HH in the tiines of tini 
Restoration, tlisjislayeii a r<*ally graml for^etfulnesH of what had piissod (boo 
Uiniumtlt tome n. <!hap. L). 
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The Court was still more deeply affected on witnessing the 
generous fraternal struggle Avhich took place during the last 
sitting between the two I)e Polignacs. The emotion was 
general when the eldest of the brothers, after having observed 
that his always going out alone and during the day did not 
look like a conspirator anxious for concealment, added these 
remarkable words which will remain indelibly engraven on 
my memory : I have now only one wish, which is that, as 
the sword is suspended over our heads, and threatens to cut 
short the existence of several of the accused, you would, in 
consideration of his youth if not of his innocence, spare my 
brother, and shower down upon me the whole weight of your 
vengeance.’’ 

It was during the last sitting but one, on Eriday the 8th of 
June, that M. Ann and de Polignac made the above affecting 
appeal in favor of his brother. The following day, before the 
fatal sentence was pronounced, M. J ules de Polignac addressed 
the judges, saying, was so deeply affected yestei'day, while 
my brother was speaking, as not fully to have attended to 
what I read in my own defence: but being now perfectly 
tranquil, I entreat, gentlemen, that you will not regard what 
he urged in my behalf. I repeat, on the contrary, and with 
more justice, if one of us must fall a sacrifice, if there be yet 
time, save him, — restore him to the tears of his wife ; I have 
no tie. Like him, T can meet death unappalled ; — too young 
to have tasted the pleasures of the world, I cannot regret 
their loss.” — No, no,” exclaimed his brother, you are still 
in the outset of your career ; it is I who ought to fall.” 

At eight in the morning the members of the Tribunal with- 
drew to the council-chamber. Since the common cement of 
the proceedings, the crowd, far from diminishing, seemed 
each day to increase ; this morning it was immense, and, 
though the sentence was not expected to be pronounced till 
a late hour, no one quitted the Court for fear of not being 
able to find a place when the Tribunal should resume its 
sitting. 

Sentence of death was passed upon Georges Cadoudal, 
Bouvet de Lozier, Eusillon, Bochelle, Arniand de Polignac, 
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Giiarles (UTozier, Do Riviore, Louis r)ii(*or[>s, Ri(U)t, Lajolais 
(’ostor St. Victor, Devillt', (Haillard, Joyaut, liurl)a,ii 
Leiiier(*ii*r, floaii Cadiulol, and M(‘rill(‘; while rluh‘i 

de Rolignae, Leridaiit, (ionoral iMuivau,^ Rollaii<l, and lli.sa^ 
were {»nly condeninotl to two years' iinprisonimnit. 

This doenn* was heard witli eonstornation ly ili(‘ asstunhl}' 
and soon s|in‘a,d throughout Paris. 1 may well ailinn it t( 
havt^ been a day of publu* mourning ; ev(‘n though it wai 
Sunday tn'ery place of umuscnuent was iH‘arly deserted. T< 
tlui horror inspired by a sentence of d<‘ath passed so wan 
t(mly, and of which tlie gr<‘ati‘r numlxu- of tlie vi(*tiins bt- 
longed to the most distinguished class of society, was joima 
the ridieuli* insjnred by the condiunnatiou of j\h)reau ; of tie 
absurdity of whi(*h no one s<M‘ni(*d iiKJre stmsibh* than Ihma 
]>Mrte hiinsidf, and respect ing whi(di h(‘ (*xpri‘ssc*d hims(*lf ii 
the most pfdnted terms. I am p(M*suad(‘d that (*V{*ry one win 
narrowly wateh<‘d th(* ]>ro<‘t*edings of this (u*h*bra,ted tria 
must have been eonvinctal tlnit all means were rt‘S()rt(‘d to ii 
onhn* that Moreau, once aexuised, should not appear (mtireb 
fnM‘ fnmi guilt. 

Ihmajjarte is reported to have, said, “(lenthumm, I hav 
no eontjad over your {>r<Ka*e<lings ; it is your <luty strie.tly t' 
examine tin* evid<‘nc*.e b(‘ror(^ prestmiing a. n*port to me. liu 
wlien it luis oiute. the saneiion of your signatures, wot* to yoi 
if an innoe.ent man be (U)n(l(‘mu(*d.’' * I'his remark is in strit* 
camformity with Ids usual languagrg and iHUirs a striking simi 
larily to the eonversath)!! I Indd with him on the followiir 
Thursday ; bid. though this language might; be appropriai 
from tin* lips of a soven*igu whosi* miuisti'rs an*. ri‘sponsibh 

^ Moreau's sentunc** was r(‘iintt.cd, ainl ho was allowed te go t 

v\iiJtoriea. 

'I'hiH faHNUgi* is taken from Havnry (tfooo if. |k 75), who oft<*n ln*ur<l tli 
KiMjM rof say So to Um Ministers. Any {lorwui who has In-ld oitliera <*on 
niand or;ui\ cMa ut'uo post must know that X:i|iohnnt waSHtrictiv within li 
rigiil hi making hi*- Ministers respoimilde Ui tiiis manner, 'the (’ardin; 
error of Lanfrey ami his sehool of crilies is to eon that Xa,polenii ecnil 
Ih* reNjuuiiHihie for all the aets <»f his mlmiiilstration. There is prohahly n 
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it appears but a lame excuse in the inoutb of Bonaparte^ the 
possessor of absolute power. 

The condemned busied themselves in endeavoring to pro- 
cure a repeal of their sentence ; the greatest number of them 
yielded in this respect to the entreaties of their friends, who 
lost no time in taking the steps requisite to obtain the pardon 
of those in whom they were most interested. Moreau at first 
also determined to appeal; but he relinquished liis purpose 
before the Court of Cassation commenced its sittings. 

As soon as the decree of the special Tribunal was delivered, 
Murat, Governor of Paris, and brother-in-law to the Emperor, 
sought his presence and conjured him in the most urgent man- 
ner to pardon all the criminals, observing that such an act of 
clemency would redound greatly to his honor in the opinion 
of France and all Europe, that it would be said the Emperor 
pardoned the attempt against the life of the First Consul, 
that this act of mercy would shed more glory over the com- 
mencement of his reign than any security which could accrue 
from the execution of the prisoners. Such was the conduct 
of Murat ; but he did not solicit, as has been reported, the 
pardon of any one in particular. 

Those who obtained the imperial pardon were Bouvet de 
Lozier, who expected it from the disclosures he had made ; 
Eusillon, de Eivi^re, Eochelle, Armand de Polignac, d’Hozier, 
Lajolais, who had beforehand received a promise to that effect, 
and Armand Gaillard. 

The other ill-fated victims of a sanguinary police under- 
went their sentence on the 25th of June, two days after the 
promulgation of the pardon of their associates. 

Their courage and resignation never forsook them even for 
a moment, and Georges,^ knowing that it was rumored he had 

1 Gcorf^(^s Oadoiidiil (1769-1^04) was one of those stronjc: characters not 
nnfrequontly found aiuonjL? conspirators. Napoleon would gladly have sayed 
him or won him over, except for liis determined attempts at assassination. 
He. had been one of the chiefs in La V<uid(*(\ and when that rebellion had 
i)een i)ut an end to in 1800, Nai)oloon had stum Georges alone, to the horror 
of his rmZc de camp; hut ho <;ould not shako the glotuny resolntion of the 
conspirator, or his firm attachment to the Royalist cause (Thi.ers, tome i. p. 
209). Georges is even said to have afterwards regretted not having taken ad- 
vantage of this opportunity to kill the First Consul- When condemned now 
ho wrote, says Lavalctto (tomoii. p. 2G) a noble letter to Murat, the Govern- 
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obtained a pardon, entreated that lie niiglit die the tirst, in 
order tliaii liis eonipanioiis in their last inoinents might be as- 
sured lu^ had not survived them. 

or of Paris, ask iiiij: for tii(^ pardon of his accomplices. Ho did not ask for 
his own, but ollVnal to bo the. lirst to thr<)W liiinself on the Kni^iish coast if 
life w{‘rc ^rant(‘(i to him. It was, In^ said, only chaniLiin*’' tlic nianncr of liis 
(hnith, but in that way at h'ast it would be u.seful to his (“ountry. Napoh'on, 
says Mad an Hi d(‘ lUu’nusat (tome ii. p.(h, seenu'd struck by tlic firmness of 
the character of (leor^es and sai»l, “ lf.it were possible to save any of these 
assa.ssins I would i>artlon Georges.” 



CHAPTEE XXVI. 
1804. 


Clavier and Hemart — Singular proposal of Corvisart — M. Desmaisons 
Project of influencing the judges — Visit to the Tuileries — Rapp in attend- 
ance — Long conversation with the Emperor — His opinion on the trial 
of Moreau — English assassins and Mr. Fox — Complaints against the 
English Government — Bonaparte and Lacuee — Affectionate behavior — 
Arrest of Pichegrii — Method employed by the First Consul to discover 
his presence in Paris — Character of Moreau — Measures of Bonaparte re- 
garding him — Lauriston sent to the Temple — Silence respecting the Due 
d’Enghien — Napoleon’s opinion of Moreau and Georges — Admiration of 
Georges -- Offers of employment and dismissal — Recital of former vexa- 
tions — Audience of the Empress — Melancholy forebodings — What Bona- 
parte said concerning himself — Marks of kindness. 

The judges composing the Tribunal which condemned Moreau 
were not all like Thuriot and Hdmart. History has recorded 
an honorable contrast to the general meanness of the period 
in the reply given by M. Clavier, when urged by H4mart to 
vote for the condemnation of Moreau. “ Ah, Monsieur, if we 
condemn him, how shall we be able to acquit ourselves ? ^ I 

have, besides, the best reason for asserting that the judges 
were tampered with, from a circumstance which occurred to 
myself. 

Bonaparte knew that I was intimately connected with M. 
Desmaisons, one of the members of the Tribunal, and brother- 
in-law to Corvisart ; he also knew that Desmaisons was in- 
clined to believe in Moreau’s innocence, and favorable to his 
acquittal. During the progress of the trial Corvisart arrived 
at my house one morning at a very early hour, in a state of 
such evident embarrassment that, before he had time to utter 
a word, I said to him, What is the matter ? Have you 
heard any bad news ? ” 

“hlo,” replied Corvisart, “but I came by the Emperor’s 
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order. lie wishes you to see my brother-in-law. ^He is/ 
said he to me, Hhe senior jiidge^ and a man of considerable 
eminence; his opinion will carry with it great weight, and I 
know that he is favorable to Moreau; he is in the wrong. 
Visit Bourrienne/ said tlie Emperor, ^and concert with him rt^- 
specting the best method of convincing Desmaisons of his 
error, for I repeat he is wrong, — he is deceived.’ This is the 
mission with which I am intrusted.” 

‘^How,” said I, with thorough astonishment, “how cann* 
you to be employed in tliis affair ? Could you believe for one 
moment that I would tamper with a magistrate in order to 
induce him to exercise an unjust rigor ? ” 

“No, rest assured,” replied Oorvisart, “I merely visited you 
tliis morning in obedience to the order of the Emperor; but I 
knew beforehand in wliat manner you would regard the propo- 
sition with which I was cluirgtal. I knew your opinions and 
your character too well to entertain the smallest doubt in this 
respect, and 1 was convimted that I ran no risk in becoming 
the bearer of a commission which would be attended with no 
effect. Besides, had I refused to ob(*y the Emperor, it would 
have ])rove(I prejudi(ua] to your intcr(*st, and confirmed him in 
the opinion that you w<'r(^ favorable to the acquittal of 
Moreau. For myseli',” addcMl (’orvisart, “it is needless to 
affirm that I liave no intcmtion of attiuupting to influence the 
opinion of my brother-in-law ; and if I had, you know him 
sufficiently well to be. convinced in what light he would 
gard su(‘.h a procAUMling.” 

Hu(‘.h were the object and r(‘sult of (jorvisart’s visit, and I 
am thcn(‘e hul to bc‘litnui that similar attempts must have Ikhui 
made to influ(*nc(^ other memixu's of the Tribunal.^ But liow- 
(‘V(‘r this may b(‘, prud(*nc<» led nu*. to dis(u>ntinu(‘, visiting M. 
I)(‘smaisons, with whom I was in luibits of the stric.test 
friendship. 

^ Tho had he<‘n pr<*Hs<*d and a(d.<‘d on in a tliooHand ways by tho 

han^(*.rH-oii of tho Pahu’o, juhI by lU'al, th(‘ natural intornio(Hary 

jnsti(*(* and tb<‘ < lovorunuMit. Anibitioiu scrvilily, bair, (‘V(a''y m<i- 
tivo (*ai>aid<*. (if inUuciHunjX Uuuii, liad Ikmui uHod; (‘vcui their lnuuaiu‘. HoriipioH 
we.n‘ auiployod ” {Lanfrvy^ iib p. nr>, wluv gucK on to .say that tlio jiuIgoH 
wonMtrgad 'to H(uiteuc(‘ Morcjau to death in order that the emperor might 
fully pardon 
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About this period I paid a visit which occupies an important 
place in my recollections. On the 14th of June, 1805, four 
days after the condemnation of Georges and his accomplices, 
I received a summons to attend the Emperor at St. Cloud. It 
was Thursday, and as I thought on the great events and 
tragic scenes about to be acted^ I was rather uneasy respect- 
ing his intentions. 

But I was fortunate enough to find my friend Eapp in wait- 
ing, who said to me as I entered, Be not alarmed ; he is in 
the best of humors at present, and wishes to have some con- 
versation with you.” 

Eapp then announced me to the Emperor, and I was imme- 
diately admitted to his presence. After pinching my ear and 
asking his usual questions, such as, ^^What does the world 
say ? How are your children ? What are you about ? ” etc., 
he said to me, By the by, have you attended the proceedings 
against Moreau?” — ^^Yes, Sire, I have not been absent 
during one of the sittings.” — ^^Well, Bourrienne, are you of 
opinion that Moreau is innocent?” — ^^Yes, Sire; at least I 
am certain that nothing has come out in the course of the 
trial tending to criminate him ; I am even surprised how he 
came to be implicated in this conspiracy, since nothing has 
appeared against him which has the most remote connection 
with the affair.” — “I know your opinion on this subject; 
Duroc related to me the conversation you held with him at 
the Tuileries ; experience has shown that you were correct ; 
but how could I act otherwise ? You know that Bouvet de 
Lozier hanged himself in prison, and was only saved by 
accident. E6al hurried to the Temple in oi’der to interrogate 
him, and in his first confessions he criminated Moreau, affirm- 
ing that he had held repeated conferences with Pichegni. 
Eeal immediately reported to me this fact, and proposed tliat 
Moreau should be arrested, since the rumors against him 
seemed to be well founded ; he liad previously made the same 
proposition. I at first refused iny sanction to this measure ; 
but after the charge made against him by Bouvet de Lozier, 
how could I act otherwise than 1 did ? Could I suifer such, 
open conspiracies against the government ? Could I doubt 
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the truth of Bouvet de Lozier’s declaration, uTidtu* the circum 
stances in which it was made ? Could 1 foresee that he would 
deny his first declaration when brought before the Court ? 
There was a chain of circumstances which human sagacity 
could not penetrate, and I consented to the arrest of Morciau 
when it was proved that he was in league with Ihchegru. 
Has not England sent assassins ? ” — “ Sire,^^ said 1, “ permit 
me to recall to your re(tolle(;tion the (conversation you had in 
my presmice with Mr. Eox, after whicli you said to me, 
Hlourrienne, I am very happy at having heard from the mouth 
of a man of lionor that the British (lov(n*nnient is incapable 
of se(‘king my life ; I always wish to (*steem my enemies! ’’■— 
^CBah ! you an‘ a fool! Parbhni ! i did not say that th(‘ 
English Minist.(‘r stmt oV(*r a.n assa^ssin, and that ln‘ said to 
him, hll(*re is gold a.nd a ponia.rd; go and kill tint hirst Con- 
sul.’ No, 1 did not ludieva' that; ])ut it <‘annot bt^ d(mi(*<i that 
all those*- fortdgn conspirators against my Covtummtmt W(‘re 
stu’ving England and rtM^tdving pay from that powtu*. IlaAUt 1 
agtmts in London to disturb tlie Covtumnnujt of Cn*at Britain ? 
1 hav(‘ waged with it honorable* warfant; I huAu* not, att(*mpt.(‘d 
to awaktm a r(*ni(mi!)ra,ne.e of tin* Stuart, s amongst th(‘ir old 
partisans, is not W'right, who hinded (h‘org(‘s and his mte.om- 
plieajs at ])ie})p(‘, a c-aptain in tlui Brit.ish navy? But rest 
assure*, d that,, with the (iX(‘.(*ption of a fi‘w bal)bh‘rs, wliom I 
(ian (‘asily sih'iie.e, tlu^ h(*arts of tin* Fr(*nch ])(*ople an* with 
me; — (‘V(uywh<‘re public opinion has b(‘(Uj ehudared in my 
favor, so that I liav(*, nothing to ap|>r(»h(*nd from giving tlm 
gr(*,att\st ]>ubli(dty to th(»s(* plots, and bringing thc^ a(*,(nis(*{l to a 
soh*mu trial. Tlu^ gr(‘at(*r numb(*r of those* gemthunen wislnul 
iim to bring the pnsom*rs i)(*for(* a military (commission, that 
summary ju(lgnn*nt might ht*. obtain(‘(l ; but I r(*rus<‘d my (con- 
sent to this m(‘a.sure. It might hav(* be(*n said that I dr(‘ad<‘(l 
])nl)li(i O{union ; and 1 f<*ar it not. Beo}>h‘ may talk as nuu*h 
as th(‘y ph‘ase, w(*ll and good, I am not ohIig«*d i.o ln*ar th(‘m ; 
but I do not like those who an* attached to ni}^ p(U*son to 
blann* what I have done.” 

As I (umld not wholly (*on(*(*al a.n involunta.ry (‘motion, in 
which the Emperor saw somc'thing mon* than m(*re surprise, 
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he paused, took me by the ear, and, smiling in the most 
affectionate manner, said, had no reference to you in what 
I said, but I have to complain of Lacueed Could you believe 
that during the trial he went about clamoring in behalf of 
Moreau ? He, my aide de camp — a man who owes every- 
thing to me ! As for you, I have said that you acted very 
well in this affair.^^ — “I know not, Sire, what has either been 
done or said by Lacuee, whom I have not seen for a long 
time ; what I said to Duroc is what history teaches in every 
page.’^ — ^‘By the by,’^ resumed the Emperor, after a short 
silence, do you know that it was I myself who discovered 
that Pichegru was in Paris ? Every one said to me, Pichegru 
is in Paris ; Pouche, Peal, harped on the same string, but 
could give me no proof of their assertion. ^ What a fool you 
are,^ said I to Peal, ^ when in an instant you may ascertain 
the fact. Pichegru has a brother, an aged ecclesiastic, who 
resides in Paris ; let his dwelling be searched, and should he 
be absent, it will warrant a suspicion that Pichegru is here ; 
if, on the contrary, his brother should be at home, let him be 
arrested : he is a simple-minded man, and in the first moments 
of agitation will betray the truth.’ Everything happened as 
I had foreseen, for no sooner was he arrested than, without 
waiting to be questioned, he inquired if it was a crime to 
have received his brother into his house. Thus every doubt 
was removed, and a miscreant in the house in which Pichegru 
lodged betrayed him to the police. What horrid degradation 
to betray a friend for the sake of gold ! ” 

Then reverting to Moreau, the Emperor talked a great deal 
respecting that general. Moreau,” he said, possesses many 
good qualities ; his bravery is undoubted ; but he has more 
courage than energy; he is indolent and effeminate. When 
with the army he lived like a pacha; he smoked, was almost 
constantly in bed, and gave himself up to the pleasures of tlie 
table. His dispositions are naturally good; but he is too 
indolent for study ; he does not read, and since he has been 
tied to his wife’s apron-strings is fit for nothing. He sees 

1 Lacuee was killed at the bridge of Guntzburg..^ I believe that after this 
conversation he ceased to act as aide de camp to the Emperor. — Bourrienne. 
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only with tlie t‘yos of his with and hor niutlior, who hav(^ had 
a hand in all tla^so lat(‘. plots; and thon, I>ouiTit‘nnt‘, is it not 
very stran,L>’e that it was by iny advica*. that he entercHl into 
this union? 1 was told that Mademoiselle Jhdot was a creole, 
and 1 l>elieved tlnit la*, would liiid in her a S(‘eond dosephim^ ; 
how greatly was 1 mistaken ! It is tlu‘se women who ha.V(‘ 
estranged us from caieh otlnu*, and I rt^gret that he should 
have a(‘ted so unworthily. \h)U must nmnmibtu* my observing 
to you more than two ytairs ago that Moreau would one day 
run Ids head against the gate of the Tuihudes ; that he lias 
done so was no fault of mine, for you know how much I did 
to secure his atta(!hm(*nt.^ Vou cannot have* forgotten the 
rece})ti()n I gav<‘ him at Malmaison. < )n tin* ISth IJrumaire 1 
conferretl on Iiim the charge* of the Luxtunbourg, and in that 
situation he fully justiii«Ml m 3 ' e.lioica*. But sinc(‘ that ])(*riod 
he has belnived towards me with the utmost ingnddtude ; — 
entt‘red into all the siilv (^id)als against me, bhun(*d all my 
measurf'S, and t-urm‘d into ridi(’ul(^ tint Ijegion of Honor. 
Have not sonnM>f the intriguers put it int.o his h(‘a,d that; I 
ri*gard him witli jealous}^?- You must bit a.ware of that. 
You must also knenv as well as I liow anxious the miunlHU's of 
the, Directory W(*r(‘ to <*xalt the reputation of Moreau. 
Alarmed at my smteess in Ital}', the 3 ' wivshed to have in tint 
armi(*s a general to serve as a counttugjoiHe to my nmown. I 
have as(;ende«l the tlirone and In* is tin* inmate of a i>rison ! 
You an*, aware of tin* inct*s 8 ant clamoring rais(*<l against nn^ 
by tljc. whoh* family, at whicdi, I <toufc\s,s, I was v(*ry much 
disph*as(‘d ; coming from those whom I had treated so wcdl I 
Had la* attaeh(*d himself to me, I would doubtless havt^ (*,on- 

J ■'riiis wtcuis to have been Napoleon’s real opinion, ‘*Tii«‘y will bo Huro 
to say that I am jaalous (»f Moreau, that thin is revenue, aiul n thouaand 
p<‘tt inesHi'S of that Horf. /, joalous of Moroau! (»<hkI tJodI He ow'«‘h the 
|j:reater part of hia ^lory to me. It was I wlto left him a tim* army, while I 
only lo'pt rorruits for Italy ” (UrvutHut, tome i. p, ."un. It must lie rtam*m~ 
bered that Napoleon ha<i only to h ave Mnn an unetiiph».\ ed in (be eanipaiKn 
of ISPU ft) render him harmless. Moreau’s fam<‘. without the hatth'B fought 
in the time Napoleon was in power lUdumlimhui, ete. would not hav(< 
been greater than that of Massmia, llu* vietor <d Zuri<*h uml, to most Hepuh» 
licauiH, th(^ saviour of h’rauei* from imasion, 

" Unnaparte was right in tins n“-pecu. that the <*onMejouHneHK of his own 
Ruptoiorily over Mori*iui prevented him from being jeaham of that mmeral; 
but be was eertainly jeabms of Uie esi imathm in wl’deh he was held by the 
public, whether rightly ot wn»ngly. - /bu/rn>nne* 
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ferred on him the title of First Marshal of the Empire ; but 
what could I do ? He constantly depreciated my campaigns 
and my government. From discontent to revolt there is fre- 
quently only one step, especially when a man of a weak charac- 
ter becomes the tool of popular clubs ; and therefore when I 
was first informed that Moreau was implicated in the conspir- 
acy of Georges I believed him to be guilty, but hesitated to 
issue an order for his arrest till I had taken the opinion of 
my Council. The members having assembled, I ordered the 
different documents to be laid before them, with an injunction 
to examine them with the utmost care, since they related to 
an affair of importance, and I urged them candidly to inform 
me whether, in their opinion, any of the charges against 
Moreau were sufficiently strong to endanger his life. The 
fools ! their reply was in the affirmative ; I believe they were 
even unanimous ! Then I had no alternative but to suffer 
the proceedings to take their course. It is unnecessary to 
affirm to you, Bourrienne, that Moreau never should have 
perished on a scaffold ! ^ Most assuredly I would have par- 
doned him ; but with the sentence of death hanging over his 
head he could no longer have proved dangerous ; and his name 
would have ceased to be a rallying-point for disaffected Eepub- 
licans or imbecile Koyalists. Had the Council expressed any 
doubts respecting his guilt I would have intimated to him 

^ This dechiration is confirmed by M. de Rovigo, who defends Napoleon 
against the, imputation of having wished that Moreau should suffer capital 
punisluneiit. 

“If,” says he, “he was vexed at the result of the trial, on which point I 
am ignorant, it was no doubt merely because it deprived him of an opportu- 
nity to Iminble Moreau by pardoning him. He was not fond of revenging 
himself by capital punishments. After the condemnation of Georges and 
his people, he pardoned several of them at the first application. If I recol- 
lect rightly, there were seven pardoned in all. Would he have suffered the 
conqueror of Holland and the victor of Hohenlinden to x^erish? It would 
be unjust to think so. 

“Did he leave Moreau to suffer the two years’ confinement to which he 
was sentenced, and during which he might liave found occasion to get rid of 
him had lie harlxu’od a thought of so doing? No; for on the night of the 
V(iry day that Moreau solicited by letter permission to go to America, he 
granted' him leave to depart. ^ mi 

“I was the i^erson whom the First Consul sent to him in the Temple to 
communicate his consent, and to make arrangements with him for his depart- 
ure. I gave him my own carriage, and the First Consul paid all the expenses 
of his journey to Barcelona. The general expressed a wish to see Madame 
Moreau; I went myself to fetch her, and brought her to the Temple 
{Memoirs of the T)ao de Rovigo, vol. ii. p. 99). 
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the siLspicioiis against him were so strong as to render 
any further connection between us iin[)ossil)le ; and that the 
best course he could pursue would he to leave France for 
thi’ce years, under tlie pretext of visiting some of the places 
rendered (celebrated during the late wars ; but tluit if luc pre- 
ferred a di})l()niatic mission I would make a suitable provision 
for his expenses ; and the great innovator, Time, miglit (‘fleet 
great changes during the period of his absemce. I>ut my 
foolish Council ailirmed to me tliat his guilt, as a principal, 
being evident, it was absolutely necessary to bring him to 
trial ; and now his sentence is only that of a pickpocket ! 
What think you I ought to do? Detain him? He might 
still |)rove a ral lying-point. Xo. Let him sell his property 
and (piit FraiKMc ? Can 1 confine him in the Temple ? it is 
full enough without him. Still, if this laid l)een the only 
great error tin‘y had led me to commit — 

Sire, how gr(*atly you havt*. b(‘(‘n d(*C(‘ived! ’’ 

Oh yes, I have been so; but i ccannot setc eviuything with 
iny own e.yc's.'’ 

At this |)a.rt of our conversation, of whic'h T hav("‘. siij)- 
pr(‘ss(‘d my own shan‘ as mu(‘h as ])ossibI(*, I eonci‘iv(‘d that 
th(‘ last words of Ilonapa.rtic allud(‘d to tlH‘ d(‘a4.h of tluj Dine 
(rFnghien; and I faiu*.i<‘<I In* was about t.o m(*ntion that 
(‘vent, but Inc agjun spok(c of Moreau. 

‘■‘He is v(‘ry much mistak(‘n,” nesumed tin* Kinpt‘ror, “if 
h(‘ (cone.(‘iv(‘S I bore, any ill will towa,rds him. After his 
arn‘st 1 S(‘nt Lauriston to the d\‘mpl(‘, whom I chos(‘ b<M^a.usi‘ 
wa.s of an a,miabl(c a,nd comciliating disposiihm ; I c,harg(‘d 
him to t(dl Mon‘a.u to confess h(‘ laid only s(*<‘n Pi(ihegru, a.nd 
I would ca,use. th(‘ pro(a‘(‘dings against him to b(‘ sns]>(md<‘d. 
Instead of ri‘C(‘iving tliis a(d of g(merosity as }u‘ ought to 
liav(‘ dom% lu‘ r(*plii‘d to it with great ha,ughtim‘ss, so mu(‘h 
was h(‘ (‘lat(‘d that Piclu*gru laid not betm arrest<‘d ; he a.ft(u*- 
wards, how(*V(‘r, Iow(‘r(‘<l his tom*. He wrob* to me a ]ett(*r of 
(‘X(ms(i n*sj)ecting his a.nterior (conduct, whicdi I (‘aaised t.o b(‘ 
produc.(‘d on tin* trial. He. was tln^ author of his own ruin; 
besides, it would luivo r<*({uir(al num of a dilTercmt stamp from 
Moreau to conspirt*. against me. Among the (jonspirators, for 
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example, was an individual whose fate I regret ; this G-eorges 
in my hands might have achieved great things. I can duly 
appreciate the firmness of character he displayed, and to 
which I could have given a proper direction. I caused Eeal 
to intimate to him that, if he would attach himself to me, not 
only should he be pardoned, but that I would give him the 
command of a regiment. Perhaps I might even have made 
him my aide de camp. Complaints would have been made, 
but, parbleu, I should not have cared. Georges refused all 
my offers ; he was as inflexible as iron. What could I do ? 
he underwent his fate, for he was a dangerous man ; circum- 
stances rendered his death a matter of necessity. Examples 
of severity were called for, when England was pouring into 
France the whole offscouring of the emigration ; but patience, 
patience ! I have a long arm, and shall be able to reach them, 
when necessary. Moreau regarded Georges merely as a ruffian 
— I viewed him in a different light. You may remember the 
conversation I had with him at the Tuileries — you and Eapp 
were in an adjoining cabinet. I tried in vain to influence 
him — some of his associates were affected at the mention of 
country and of glory ; he alone stood cold and unmoved. I 
addressed myself to his feelings, but in vain j he was insensi- 
ble to everything I said. At that period Georges appeared 
to me little ambitious of power ; his whole wishes seemed to 
• centre in commanding the Vendeans. It was not till I had 
exhausted every means of conciliation that I assumed the 
tone and language of the first magistrate. I dismissed him 
with a strong injunction to live retired — to be peaceable and 
obedient — not to misinterpret the motives of my conduct 
towards himself — nor attribute to weakness what was merely 
the result of moderation and strength. ^Eest assured,^ I 
added, ^and repeat to your associates, that while I hold the 
reins of authority there will be neither chance nor salvation 
for those who dare to conspire against me.^ How he con- 
formed to this injunction the event has shown. Eeal told 
me that when Moreau and Georges found themselves in the 
presence of Pichegru they could not come to any understand- 
ing, because Georges would not act against the Bourbons. 
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Well, lie had a plan, bnt Moreau had none; he merely wished 
lor niy overtlirow, witiiout liaving formed any ulterior views 
whatever. This showcal that he was destitute of even 
common sens(‘. Apr()})os, Bourrienne, have you seen Corvi- 
sart?’’ — '^Yes, Sire.” — “Well!”’ — “He delivered to me 
the message with which you intrusted him.” — “ And Des- 
maisons ! — I wager that you have not spoken to him in con- 
formity to my wishes.” — “Sire, the estimation in which 1 
hold Desmaisons deterred me from a course so injurious to 
liim ; for in what otlier light could he have considered what 1 
should liave said to him ? I have never visited at his house 
since tlie commenciamait of the trial.” — “Well! well! Be 
prudent and discreet, I shall not forget you.” He tlien 
waved a very gracious salute with his hand, and withdrew 
into his cabinet. 

The hhnjieror had detained me more than an liour. On leav- 
ing the audience-chamber I passed through the outer .sv/7e//, 
where a numbm* of individuals wen^ waiting; and I pin-ceived 
that an observance of (*tifpiette was fast gaining ground, 
though tlie Emptu’or had not y(‘t adopted tlie admiral)lo 
institution of (Jourt (Jhamlxuda.ins. 

1 cannot (hmy that 1 was mmdi gratihed with my rc*ce])tion ; 
besides 1 was bt‘ginning to b(i wcuiry of an inactive life, and 
was anxious to olitain a pla(‘(\ of whi<*.h 1 stood in great need, 
from the losses I had sustained and the unjust resumption 
wliich Bonaparte liad made, of Ins gifts. Being desirous to 
sp(‘ak of Napoleon with the strict(»st impartiality, I pn^fiu- 
drawing my (‘.onclusioiis from t]ios(^. actions in whi(di 1 had no 
p(‘rsonal comunm. I shall tln^refon^ only relate, lun’t', even 
iieforc' giving an acc*.ount of my visit to the Empress on lea.v- 
ing the audien<*e-(*ha.mh(U’, th(‘. fonmu' conduct of Napohmn 
towards myscdf and Madani(‘ Botirriiunu^ which will justify 
the moimuitarv alarm wit.h which 1 was s<‘ize<l wlnm sum- 
moned to the ''I’uileries, and the satisfaetioii I felt at my 
re(a*ption. I had a. jiroof of what Kapp said of the Bmpm'or 
b(*ing in gooil humor, and was llatt(*red by tlui c.onhdmitiai 
manmu' in which he spok<‘ to im^ comauming sonui of the griuit 
political secrets of his (lOViumment. On scudng me (tome out 
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Kapp observed, ^^You have had a long audience.^’ — ^^Yes, 
not amiss ; ” and this circumstance procured for me a courtly 
salutation from all persons waiting in the antechamber.^ 

I shall now relate how I spent the two preceding years. 
The month after I tendered my resignation to the First Con- 
sul, and which he refused to accept, the house at St. Cloud 
belonging to Madame Deville was offered to me ; it was that 
in which the Due d’Angouleme and the Due de Berri were 
inoculated. I visited this mansion, thinking it might be suit- 
able for my family ; but, notwithstanding the beauty of its 
situation, it seemed far too splendid either for my taste or my 
fortune. Except the outer walls, it was in a very dilapidated 
state, and would require numerous and expensive repairs. 
Josephine, being informed that Madame de Bourrienne had 
set her face against the purchase, expressed a wish to see the 
mansion, and accompanied us for that purpose. She was so 
much delighted with it that she blamed my wife for starting 
any objections to my becoming its possessor. With regard 
to the expense,^^ J osephine replied to her, ah, we shall ar- 
range that.” On our return to Malmaison she spoke of it in 
such high terms that Bona]Darte said to me, Why donT you 
purchase it, Bourrienne, since the price is so reasonable ? ” ^ 

The house was accordingly purchased. An outlay of 20,000 
francs was immediately required to render it habitable. Fur- 
niture was also necessary for this large mansion, and orders 
for it were accordingly given. But no sooner were repairs 
begun than everything crumbled to pieces, which rendered 
many additional expenses necessary. 

About this period Bonaparte hurried forward the works at 

1 That Bourrienne had any interview at this time with Napoleon is denied 
by the Bonapartists, but all the account of this conversation is in accordance 
with other records of Na])olo.on’s feelin< 2 :s. There is no doubt that Napoleon 
had be-en advised that Moreau’s condemnation was certain. “ I was,” says 
Madame de Re'niusat (tome ii. ]). 7), “at. St. Cloud when the news of the sen- 
tence arrived. Ev(n*y one was overwhehned with astonishment. The G-rand 
Judge (Regnier) had rashly assured the First Consul of the condemnation of 
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St. Cloud, to whiidi place he iniinediaiely nunoved. My 
services bein,LC constantly recpiired, I found it so fatii^uing to 
go twice or tliric(^ a dny from Kuel to St. Cloud tluit 1 took 
[)ossession t)f iny new mansion, though it was still iilhal with 
Workmen. Scarcidy eight days ha.d elapsed from this |)('riod 
when Ilonaparte intimati‘d that he no longer had (xa^aslon for 
my S(U'viees. W’lnui my wife went to takt* leav(‘ Na,poh‘on 
spok(* to h(*r in a flattering manner of my good (pialities, my 
nu'rit, and tiu* utility of my labors, saying that ht‘ was Inmself 
the most uidortunab* of tlie thna*, and that iny loss could 
m‘ver be replaced. ]b‘ then add<*d, 1 slnill be abs(*nt fora 
month, but Ilourrimiut^ may l)e <[uite easy ; h‘t him rmnain in 
retirement, and on my nt-urn 1 shall reward his services, 
should I ev(‘n create a. ])lae.e on pur|)osi* for him.” 

Madame, d(^ llourrimine then refpiested leave to ridain the 
apartments appropriated to hm* in tin* d’uihu'ies till after h(‘r 
ac(!oU(*hement, which was not far distant, to which lu*. replital, 

\'ou may keep them as long as y(m phaise ; for it will be 
somti time befon‘ I again residt* in Paris.” 

P>onapart(* set out. on his journey, and shortly aft.erwa.rds I 
W(*nt with my family to visit Madame, de <’oubertin, my 
(amsin-gtu'man, who received us with Ikt usual kindn(*ss. 
We ]>asse(l the t.ime. of t.lu‘ h'irst Cons!d's absen<*e at her (anui- 
try-seat, a,nd only returned to St. (dlomi on the day l>omipa.rt(^ 
was t‘xp(‘<d.ed. 

Scareidy a (pmrter of an hour had elapsed aft,(*r his arrival 
wlnm I rt‘eeiv(‘d an intimation to give up, in twenty-four 
hours, the apartments in th<^ Tuihuaes, which he. had promistsl 
my wife* should retain t.ill aJ’tt*r Inn* (*ontim*ment. He. r(*- 
(dainuMl at tin* same time the furnitun* of Pmd, whitdi he 
])r(‘st‘nted t.<» nn* two years befon*, wlnm I purchased that 
small house on purpose t.o be m‘ar him. 

I addr(‘s.seji several memorials to him on Hus subj<'(*i, st.at- 
ing tliat. I had replaced the worn-out. {'urniiiire with new and 
suptu'ior articles ; but. this he wholly disr(‘gard<ni, eompcdliiig 
nn* to givt* up evtuything, even to tin* greatest trifh*. It may 
be right to say that on his return the Emperor bmnd Ids tahh^ 
covered with information r{‘spt‘(d,ing my conduct in Paris, 
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though. I had not held the smallest communication with any 
one in the capital, nor once entered it during his absence. 

After my departure for Hamburg, Bonaparte took posses- 
sion of my stables and coach-house, which he filled with 
horses. Even the very avenues and walks were converted 
into stabling. A handsome house at the entrance to the park 
was also appropriated to similar purposes ; in fact, he spared 
nothing. Everything was done in the true military style ; I 
neither had previous intimation of the proceedings nor re- 
ceived any remuneration for my loss. The Emperor seemed 
to regard the property as his own ; but though he all but 
ordered me to make the purchase, he did not furnish the 
money that was paid for it. In this way it was occupied for 
more than four years. 

The recollection of those arbitrary and vexatious proceed- 
ings on the part of Bonaparte has led me farther than I in- 
tended. I shall therefore return to the imperial residence of 
St. Cloud. On leaving the audience-chamber, as already 
stated, I repaired to the apartments of the Empress, who, 
knowing that I was in the Palace, had intimated her wishes 
for my attendance. No command could have been more 
agreeable to me, for every one was certain of a gracious recep- 
tion from Josepjhine. I do not recollect which of the ladies 
in waiting was in attendance when my name was announced j 
but she immediately retired, and left me alone with Josephine. 
Her recent elevation had not changed the usual amenity of 
her disposition. After some conversation respecting the 
change in her situation, I gave her an account of what had 
passed between the Emperor and myself. 

I faithfully related all that he had said of Moreau, observ- 
ing that at one moment I imagined he was about to speak of 
the Due d’Enghien, when he suddenly reverted to what he 
liad been saying, and never made the slightest allusion to the 
subject. 

Madame Bonaparte replied to me, Napoleon has spoken 
the truth respecting Moreau. He was grossly deceived by 
those who believed they could best pay their court to him by 
calumniating that general. His silence on the subject of the 
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Due (rEiii»'liieii does not surprise me ; lie says as little respects 
ing it as p()ssil)l<‘, and always in a vague manner, and witk 
nuuiifest n^pugnanee. Wlam you see ]>onapa,rte again bo 
silent on thr‘ sul)j<n,*t, and should ehanee bring it i'orward, 
avoid (‘Very (‘Xpn^ssion in tln^ siiuilUvst ({egr(‘(‘ indie;it.iv(‘ of 
reproaeh ; he would not. sidTor it; you woidd ruin yoursi'lf i'or- 
(‘ver in his (‘stiiiuitioiu and the evil is, alas 1 witlauit reimuly. 
When you (*anie to i\IaluuLison I t(jld you that 1 had vainly 
endeavored to turn him from his fatal pur])ose, a.nd how he 
had treat(‘d nne Siina^ tlnm he has experienced Imt. little 
internal satis faedion ; it is only in tin* presema^. oT his cour- 
tiers that he a{fe('ts a calm and tram|uil (hg)ortnuuit ; l)ut I 
})ereeive his sufferings a.re the gn*at(‘r from thus (uuhaivoring 
to conceal them. Ily the by, I forgot to mention that In^ 
knew of th(‘ visit you paid nw on the day aftcu* tlu^ catas- 
trophe. I dnauhal that your einmiies, the great(‘r niimlxu* of 
whom are also mimg miglit have misn‘pn*sented that inter- 
view ; but, fortunabdy, lie paid litt.h^ att<‘ntion to it. H(‘ 
mer(^ly said, DSo you havt* semi ilourrienm* ? Doi‘s In* sulk 
at me ? Neverth(‘h‘ss I must do something Ibr him.’ Ib^ has 
a.gain s|>oken in tin* sann* strain, and n‘p<*at(‘<i in*a,rly tin* sa.me 
(*xpr(*ssions thrt*(* days ago; and sinct* In* has eomnniinh‘d 
your pr(*senc(* to-day, I havt* not a doulit but In^ has sonn‘thing 
in vi(*w for your advantag**.'’ — ‘SMay I presunn^ to in(|uire 
what it is?’’ — “1 do not y(*t kinuv ; but I would n‘eomnn*nd 
to you, in the mean tinn*, to b<* mon* strictly on your guard 
tluin (’Ver; In^ is so suspi(‘ious, and so W(‘li infonin*d of all 
that is done or said resp(‘{'ting himsidf. I luivt* suffered so 
much siinn* I last saw you; never <’,an I forg(‘t l.ln* unkind 
manner in whirdi lie r(*j(*et(‘d my entn‘ati(*s I Idn* S(*V(*nl 
days I labon‘d under a depr(*ssion of spirits whi(di greatly 
irritated him, h«*eaust* he elearly saw whmn*.<* it proc(M‘(h*d. 
I am not dazzled hy tin* tiih* of Kinpn;ss; I dread some evil 
will rt*suli from this step to him, to my (‘Idldren, and to my- 
S{‘If. din* misereanis ought f.o lu* sa,tisrn*d ; set* to what they 
have driv(‘n us! This d(‘aMt imhitt(*r.s (‘.very monn*nt of my 
lift*. I in*<‘<i not say l.o you, I»ourrit*un(*, that I sp(‘ak this in 
coiduit!nce.'’ — ■ “ \'ou eannot doubt my prudeu(*.e.” — “ No, 
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certainly not, Eourrienne. I do not doubt it. My confidence 
in you is unbounded. Rest assured that I shall never forget 
what you have done for me, under various circumstances, and 
the devotedness you evinced to me on your return from 
Egypt. — Adieu, my friend. Let me see you soon again.” 

It was on the 14th of June, 1804, that I had this audience of 
the Emperor, and afterwards attended the Empress. 

On my return home I spent three hours in making notes of 
all that was said to me by these two personages ; and the sub- 
stance of these notes I have now given to the reader. 
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Curious disclosures of Fouchd — IL<‘uiarkal)lo words of Bonaparte respecting 
the protest of L(»uis XVII f. — Secret <locuinent inscuied in the Monitvur 

— Aiinouneeuieiit from Ihuiaparte to Uegnicr — Kouclie appointed Min- 
ister of Po!ic{‘. — Error of Ueguicu* resi)ecting the eonspira(;y of (h'orges — 
I'ndeservjMl jiraise best owed on Koindn* — lndi<aiti<ais of the return of tiie 
Boiirhons — Variaina*. betw(M*n the \v<»rds and condiud of lionaparlo — 
'I'he iron crown — thdebratiiui of the Mtli of duly t'liurcli fest ivals ainl 
loss of time •—< Irand <tcrcmoniaI at tin* I n\ alidcs — Ke(‘oll(‘ctions of the 
ISth llnnnaire — New oath of theL(\gi<ai of I b>nor - ( len(*ral <‘nthusiasm 

— I >e])art ure f(»r Ibrnlogue — Visits to dj>sepliine at St. t’loinl and Mal- 
inaison - - floscphine an<l Ma<laine<h* Itemusat - Pardons grant(‘d by t lie 
Emperor Anniversary of tin*. Mth of .Inly — I>(‘partur«* for tlics camp of 
Pxndogne — (Jeneral error rcspec.ting Xapoh^on’s <h*signs - < 'lesar’s 'I’ow<‘r 

— Ifistributiou of tin*, e.rosscs of the L<*gion of Honor -'rin^ military 
throne * Bonaparte's charlatanism Intr<*pi<lity of t wo English saihirs 

— Tin* d(‘eeimial prizes uml th(^ Po)yt<*ehnie S(!hool — Me(*ting of the 
Emperor and Empr(‘ss — First negotiation with tlnr Holy S(‘«‘ -Th(^ Pre- 
f(s‘t of Arras ami Fomte. Louis de. Nurbouue — Cduinge in tln^ French 
Ministry. 

Lcnns XV''!!!'., b(‘inpf at Warsaw wlioii lip. was informed of 
the elevation of Napoleon to th<‘. iinptn-ial dignity, addressed 
to the sove.r(*igns of Europe a prott^st agtiinst that usurpation 
of his throni*. Kouehi's I)eing the first who lubard of this jiro- 
test, inunediaiely eommuni(*.at(hl the eircnunstaiuhi to the 
Emperor, ohsi‘rving that doulitless tlu^ eopiits would be multi- 
plied «and distributed amongst tlu* (uiiuniibs of his (lovernimmt, 
in tln^ Eauhourg St. Cermain, which might prodma* tlui worst 
offoris, and that h(^ th(*n*fort‘ de(*med it his duty to inform 
him that orders might i>e given to R(‘gni(‘r and Ihhii to ki‘(‘p 
a strict waie.h ovm* tliosi*. engaged in distributing this doeai- 
mtmt. 

You may judge of my surprist*/’ added Eou(‘.he, ^‘ you who 
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he returned it to me, saying, ^ Ah, ah, so the Comte de Lille 
makes his protest ! Well, well, all in good time. I hold my 
right by the voice of the French nation, and while I wear a 
sword I will maintain it ! The Bourbons ought to know that 
I do not fear them ; let them, therefore, leave me in tran- 
quillity. Did you say that the fools of the Faubourg St. Ger- 
main would multiply the copies of this protest of Comte de 
Lille ? Well, they shall read it at their ease. Send it to the - 
3Io7iiteur, Fouche ; and let it be inserted to-morrow morning.’ ” 
This passed on the 30th of June, and the next day the protest 
of Louis XVIII. did actually appear in that paper. 

Fouche was -wholly indifferent respecting the circulation of 
this protest 5 he merely wished to show the Emperor that he 
was better informed of passing events than Kegnier, and 
to afford Xapoleon another proof of the inexperience and in- 
ability of the Grand Judge in police ; and Fouche was not 
long in receiving the reward which he expected from this 
step. In fact, ten days after the publication of the protest, 
the Emperor announced to Eegnier the re-establishment of the 
Ministry of General Police. 

The formula, I ^ray God to have you in His holy keeping, 
with which the letter to Eegnier closed, was another step of 
Xapoleon in the knowledge of ancient usages, with which he 
was not sufficiently familiar when he wrote Cambaceres on the 
day succeeding his elevation to the Imperial throne; at the 
same time it must be confessed that this formula assorted 
awkwardly with the month of Messidor,” and the “ twelfth 
year of the Eepublic ” ! 

The errors which Eegnier had committed in the affair of 
Georges were the cause which determined Bonaparte to re- 
establish the Ministry of Police, and to bestow it on a man 
who had created a belief in the necessity of that measure, by a 
monstrous accumulation of plots and intrigues. I am also cer- 
tain that the Emperor was swayed by the probability of a war 
breaking out, which would force him to leave France ; and 
that he considered Fouche as the most proper person to main- 
tain the public tranquillity during his absence, and detect any 
cabals that might be formed in favor of the Bourbons. 
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At this |)<‘ru)<L \vht;n B()ua.}Kirtt* iiad pjiven the fiiiishiiig 
blow to tho lh‘|>uhlie, which had only been a shadow sin(U‘ the 
It^th lh‘iunain‘, it was not diiiieiilt to foresee that the .Bour- 
l>ons would one day remount tin* throin* of tht‘ir ancestors; 
and this ])ri‘Sentiinent was m>t, perhaps, without its iutlueiie.(* 
in rendering the majority gr{*ater in favor of tin* foundation 
of th(i Enipin* than for the establishm(*nt of a Consulate for 
life. The re-establishinent of the throne was a most impor- 
tant stt*p in favor of thi^ P>ourhous, for that wa,s the thing 
most ditfi(‘ult to be done. But Bonapart(‘ undertook the task ; 
and, as if by the aid of a magic rod, the amdent order of tilings 
was restored in the twinkling of an eye. The distiindions of 
rank — orders — titles — the. nohh*sse — d(»corations — all the 
baubh'sof vanity — in short, all the l)urlesf[ue tattooing which 
the vulgar regard as an indisjumsabh* attribute of royalty, re- 
ap|>t‘ar(*d in an instant. Tin* question no longer regarded the 
form of government, but tin* individual who should be placed 
at its head. By restoring the ancient order of things, the 
Rt‘pul)licans had themselves decided the cpiestion, and it 
c(Hild no longer be doubted that when an o(*casiou j)n‘S(uit(jd 
itself th(‘ majority of th(‘ nation would pnder the ancient 
nnuil family, to whom I'ranec* owjmI her <*ivili'/ation, h(*r great- 
iu‘ss, and h(*r power, and who had (oxalted lu*r to such a high 
degree of glory and |>rosperiiy. 

It was not om* of thc‘ least singular traits iu Napoleon’s 
(duiraet(*r that during the first y(*ar of his reign he retaimnl 
the fete of the Mt.li of rhdy. It was not indeed striidly a 
Republican yJVe, but it reiailled the rec,oll(*ctiou of two great 
popular triumphs, — the taking of the Bastile and the hrst 
Fedm'ation. 'rhis y<*ar the ! dth of thdy fell on a Saturday, 
and the Kmp(‘ror oriiert‘d its (sdtdirution to be delayed till the 
following day, beca.us<* it was Sunday ; which was in con- 
formity with the Heniinuuits he <leliven‘d r(‘Spe(ding tlu*. 

“What renders med’ h<* said, ^‘most, hostile* to 
the re-establishm(*ni of the (’atholie* worshi]) is the* numlu*!* of 
IVstivals formerly ediserveel. A saint's day is a day of indo- 
h*nc,e, and 1 wish not for that; the people must labor iu order 
to live. 1 consent to four }ioH<laya in the year, but no more; 
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if the gentlemen from Eome are not satisfied with this, they 
may take their departure.” 

The loss of time seemed to him so great a calamity that he 
seldom failed to order an indispensable solemnity to be held 
on the succeeding holiday. Thus he postponed the Corpus 
Christi to the following Sunday. 

On Sunday, the 15th of July, 1804, the Emperor appeared 
for tlie first time before the Parisians surrounded by all the 
pomp of royalty. The members of the Legion of Honor, 
then in Paris, took the oath prescribed by the new Constitu- 
tion, and on this occasion the Emperor and Empress appeared 
attended for the first time by a separate and numerous retinue. 

The carriages in the train of the Empress crossed the gar- 
den of the Tuileries, hitherto exclusively appropriated to the 
public ; then followed the cavalcade of the Emperor, who ap- 
peared on horseback, surrounded by his principal generals, 
whom he had created Marshals of the Empire. M. de 
who held the office of Grand Master of Ceremonies, 1 
direction of the ceremonial to be observed on 
and with the Governor received the Emperor on 
of the Hotel des Invalides. They conducted th 
a Tribune prepared for her reception, opposite 
throne which ISTapoleon alone occupied, to the 
altar. I was present at this ceremony, notwith 
repugnance I have to such brilliant exhibitions ; I 
had two days before ]pi*esented me with tickets 
prudent to attend on the occasion, lest the keen 
parte should have remarked my absence if Di 
by his order. 

I spent about an hour contemplating the ; 
times almost ludicrous demeanor of the new | 

Empire ; I marked the manoeuvring of the cl 
Cardinal Belloy at their head, proceeded \ 

Emperor on his entrance into the church. M 
train of ideas was called up> to my mind whei 
former comrade at the school of Brienne seatec 
vated throne, surrounded by his brilliant st 
dignitaries of his Empire — his Ministers anc 
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iuv()]iiHta,ril\’ ivcurrt'd to the iHth liriimaire, and all this 
sp!cii<ii(l st'eiio vanished, wlnni I thouii^lit of Bonaparte stam- 
mering to siu*ii a di‘gret‘ that I was obliged to t^ull the skirt of 
his coat to iiiduee him to witlnlraw. 

It was neitino* a leeling of animosity nor of jealousy which 
called up siuhi n^llectioiis ; at no period of our career* would I 
Inive cx(^hang(‘d my situaticm for liis ; but whoever can reflect 
\vho(‘ver has witii(‘ssed tlui um‘xp(‘(*.ted elevation of a former 
(Mpuil, may jauhaps Ix^ abb* to comudve the strange thoughts 
that a.ssaih*d my miml, for tlu‘. first time, on this occasion. 

When tlie religious ])art of tlie ceremony terminated, the 
chureli assuimal, in some measure, the appearance of a profane 
temple. Th(‘ congregation displayed more devotion to the 
Ein])eror than towards the God of the Christians, — more 
enthusiasm tlian fervor. Tin* mass had heem heard with little 
attention ; but whim M. d(* Laeet)ed(*, Grand Cliaiicellor of the 
Legion of Hoinyr, aft<*r })r<>nouneing a flattering discourse, 
finislu‘d tlie call of tin* Grand Officers of the Legion, Bona- 
])arte covered, as did tin* aiK'ient kings of i^'rance when they 
Indd a Ixul of justi(*e. A profound sihuieo, a sort of religious 
awe, then reigned throughout the ass(*mhly, and Napoleon, 
who did not now stiimmer as in the Coumdl of the Five Hun- 
dre<l, said in a firm voitx* : — 

(^>iniuan<Icrs, (>fU<‘(‘r.s, l(*gi<>nan(\H, (‘itizens, soldiers: swear upon 
your honor Jo <h‘Vote yourselves to the 8<*rvi(*(‘ of tin* Empire — to the 
pH'servation of the intcj^rity of the Freindi territory — to the defence of 
tint Emperor, of tin* laws of tin* Ii{‘publie, and of the property which they 
have made saensl — to combat by all the means which justice, reason, and 
the. laws authorize <‘Vi*ry attempt to nvestablish the feudal system: in 
short, sw(*ar to <*oiH*ur with all your ^^^ht in maintaining liberty and 
equality, which are the bases of all our insUtuUous. Do you swear?” 

Faeli m(‘m]x*r of tin* Legion of Honor (‘X(*.laiined, 1 
sircar r' addiitg, ** fVre P Emjirrcfir / with an <*nthiisiasin it 
is impossihh* to (h‘seril>e, and in whiidt all ]>res(*nt joined. 

What, after all, was this ih‘W oath '/ It only differed from 
that taken by the, Ix*gi<m of Honor, und«‘r the (Jonsulate, in 
])utting tin* def(‘ne(‘ ()f tin* Emix*ror before, that of tlie Laws 
of the H(*puhlit*, j and this \v<us not mendy a fonn. It was. 
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besides, sufficiently laughable and somewhat audacious, to 
make them swear to support equality^ at the moment so many 
titles and monarchical distinctions had been re-established. 

On the 18th of July, three days after this ceremony, the 
Emperor left Paris to visit the camp at Boulogne. He was 
not accompanied by the Empress on this journey, which was 
merely to examine the progress of the military operations. 
Availing myself of the invitation Josephine had given me, I 
presented myself at St. Cloud a few days after the departure 
of Napoleon ; as she did not expect my visit, I found her sur- 
rounded by four or five of the ladies in waiting, occupied in 
examining some of the elegant productions of the famous 
Leroi and Madame Despeaux ; for amidst the host of painful 
feelings experienced by Josephine she was too much of a 
woman not to devote some attention to the toilet. 

On my introduction they were discussing the serious ques- 
tion of the costume to be worn by the Empress on her jour- 
ney to Belgium to meet Napoleon at the Palace of Lacken, 
near Brussels. Notwithstanding those discussions respecting 
the form of hats, the color and shape of dresses, etc., Joseph- 
ine received me in her usual gracious manner. But not 
being able to converse with me, she said, without giving it an 
appearance of invitation but in a manner sufficiently evident 
to be understood, that she intended to pass the following 
morning at Malmaison. 

I shortened my visit, and at noon next day repaired to that 
delightful abode, which always created in my mind deep emo- 
tion. Not an alley, not a grove but teemed with interesting 
recollections ; all recalled to me the period when I was the 
confidant of Bonaparte. But the time was past when he 
minutely calculated how much a residence at Malmaison 
would cost, and concluded by saying that an income of 30,000 
livres would be necessary. 

When I arrived Madame Bonaparte was in the garden with 
Madame de Eemusat, who was her favorite from the similarity 
of disposition which existed between them.^ Madame de 

Madame de Kemiisat’s Memoirs have been recently published by her 
grandson, M. Paul de Reiriusat. Although Madame de Remusat seems to 
have really liked Josephine, it is pleasant to think of her horror at finding 
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Beimisat was tlie daughter of the Minister Vergennes, and 
sister to Madame de Nansouty, whom I had sometimes seen 
with Josephine, but not so frequently as her elder sister. I 
found the ladies in the avenue which leads to Euel, and 
saluted Josephine by inquiring respecting the health of Her 
Majesty. Hever can I forget the tone in which she replied : 
“ Ah ! Bourrienne, I entreat that you will suffer me, at least 
here, to forget that I am an Empress.” As she had not a 
thought concealed from Madame de Eemusat except some 
domestic vexations, of which probably I was the only confi- 
dant, we conversed with the same freedom as if alone, and it 
is easy to define that the subject of our discourse regarded 
Bonaparte. 

After having spoken of her intended journey to Belgium, 
J osephine said to me, What a pity, Bourrienne, that the past 
cannot be recalled ! He departed in the happiest disposition : 
he has bestowed some pardons : and I am satisfied that but 
for those accursed politics he would have pardoned a far 
greater number. I would have said much more, but I en- 
deavored to conceal my chagrin because the slightest contra- 
diction only renders him the more obstinate. E"ow, when in 
the midst of his army, he will forget everything. How much 
have I been afflicted that I was not able to obtain a favorable 
answer to all the petitions which were addressed to me. That 
good Madame de Montesson came from Eomainville to St. 
Cloud to solicit the pardon of MM. de Eiviere and de Po- 
lignac ; we succeeded in gaining an audience for Madame de 
Polignac ; . . . how beautiful she is ! Bonaparte was greatly 
affected on beholding her; he said to her, ^Madame, since it 
was only my life your husband menaced, I may pardon him.’ 
You know ISTapoleon, Bourrienne ; you know that he is not 
naturally cruel ; it is his counsellors and flatterers who have 
induced him to commit so many villanous actions. Eapp has 
behaved extremely well ; he went to the Emperor, and would 
not leave him until he had obtained the pardon of another of 

herself to resemble the Empress in character. “Not a person of transcend- 
ent mind, with a neglected education, wanting in gravity and elevation of 
soul, incapable of prolonged feeling, ’’such are some of her remarks on Joseph- 
ine (B^niusat, tome i. p. 140). 
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tlie condemned whose name I do not recollect.^ How much 
these Polignacs have interested me ! There will be then at 
least some families who will owe him gratitude ! Strive, if it 
be possible, to throw a veil over the past ; I am sufficiently 
miserable in my anticipations of the future. Eest assured, 
my dear Bourrienne, that I shall not fail to exert myself dur- 
ing our stay in Belgium in your behalf, and inform you of the 
result. Adieu ! 

During the festival in celebration of the 14th of July, which 
I have already alluded to, the Emperor before leaving the 
Hotel des Invalides had announced that he would go in per- 
son to distribute the decorations of the Legion of Honor to 
the army assembled in the camp of Boulogne. He was not 
long before he fulfilled his promise. He left St. Cloud on the 
18th and travelled with such rapidity that the next morning, 
whilst every one was busy with preparations for his recep- 
tion, he was already at that port, in the midst of the laborers, 
examining the works. He seemed to multiply himself by his 
inconceivable activity, and one might say that he was present 
everywhere. 

At the Emperor’s departure it was generally believed at 
Paris that the distribution of the crosses at the camp of 
Boulogne was only a pretext, and that Bonaparte had at 
length gone to carry into execution the project of an inva- 
sion of England, which everybody supposed he contemplated. 
It was, indeed, a pretext. The Emperor wished to excite 
more and more the enthusiasm of the army — to show him- 
self to the military invested in his new dignity, to be present 
at some grand manoeuvres and dispose the army to obey the 
first signal he might give. How indeed, on beholding such 
great preparations, so many transports created, as it were, by 
enchantment, could any one have supposed that he did not 
really intend to attempt a descent on England ? People 
almost fancied him already in London ; it was known that 
all the army corps eclielonned on the coast from Staples to 
Ostend were ready to embark. Hapoleou’s arrival in the 
midst of his troops inspired them, if possible, with a new 

1 It was, I believe, De Kusillon. — Bourrienne. 
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iininilse. The Frencli ports on the Channel had for a long 
i>eriod been converted into dockyards and arsenals, where 
works were carried on with that inconceivable activity which 
h^bipoleon knew so well how to inspire. An almost incredible 
degree of emulation prevailed amongst the commanders of the 
different camps, and it descended from rank to rank to the 
(H)innion soldiers and even to the laborers. 

As every one was eager to take advantage of the slightest 
eltccts of chance, and exercised his ingenuity in converting 
tlunn into prognostics of good fortune for the Emperor, those 
who had access to him did not fail to call his attention to 
some remains of a Eoman camp which had been discovered 
at the Tout <T Ordre, where the Emperor’s tent was pitched. 
Til is was considered an evident proof that the Erench Caesar 
occupied the camp which the Eoman Caesar had formerly con- 
structed to menace Great Britain. To give additional force to 
this allusion, the Tour TOrdre resumed the name of Caesar’s 
Tower. Some medals of William the Conqueror, found in 
another spot, where, perhaps, they had been buried for the 
puri)ose of being dug up, could not fail to satisfy the most 
incredulous that Kapoleon must conquer England. 

It was not far from Caesar’s Tower that 80,000 men of the 
(^amps of Boulogne and Montreuil, under the command of Mar- 
slial Soult, were assembled in a vast plain to witness the dis- 
tribution of the crosses of the Legion of Honor impressed 
with the Imperial effigy. This plain, which I saw with Bona- 
]>artc on our first journey to the coast, before our departure to 
Egypt, was circular and hollow, and in the centre was a little 
hill. This hill formed the Imperial throne of Bonaparte in 
the. midst of his soldiers. There he stationed himself with 
liis staff, and around this centre of glory the regiments were 
tlruAvn uj) in lines and looked like so many diverging rays. 
Erom this throne, which had been erected by the hand of 
natur(i, Bonaparte delivered in a loud voice the same form 
<d‘ oa,th which he had pronounced at the Hotel des Invalides 
a, few days before. It was the signal for a general burst of 
(mihusiasm, and Eapp, alluding to this ceremony, told me that 
he luwer saw the Emperor appear more pleased. How could 
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he be otherwise ? Fortune then seemed obedient to his 
wishes. A storm came on during this brilliant day^ and it 
was apprehended that part of the flotilla would have suffered.^ 

1 The following description of the incident when Napoleon nearly occa- 
sioned the destruction of the Boulogne flotilla was forwarded to the Revue 
Politique et Litteraire from a private memoir. The writer, who was an eye- 
witness, says : — 

“One morning, when the Emperor was mounting his horse, he announced 
that he intended to hold a review of his naval forces, and gave the order tliat 
the vessels which lay in the harbor should alter their positions, as the review 
was to be held on the open sea. He started on his usual ride, giving orders 
that everything should be arranged on his return, the time of which he indi- 
cated. His wish was communicated to Admiral Bruix, who responded with 
imperturbable coolness that he was very sorry, but that tlie review could not 
take place that day. Consequently not a vessel was moved. On his return 
back from his ride the Emperor asked whether all was ready. He was told 
what the Admiral had said. Twice the answer had to be repeated to him 
before he could realize its nature, and then, violently stamping bis foot on 
the ground, lie sent for the Admiral. The Emperor met him half-way. 
With eyes burning with rage, he exclaimed in an excited voice, ‘ Why have 
my orders not been executed?’ With respectful firmness Admiral Bruix 
replied, ‘ Sire, a terrible storm is brewing. Your Majesty may convince 
yourself of it; would you without need expose the lives of so many men?’ 
The heaviness of the atmosphere and the sound of thunder in tbe distance 
more than justified the fears of the Admiral. ‘ Sir,’ said the Emperor, get- 
ting more and more irritated, ‘ I have given the orders once more ; why have 
they not been executed? The consequences concern me alone. Obey!’ 

‘ Sire, I will not obey,’ replied the Admiral. ‘You are insolent! ’ And the 
Emperor, who still held his riding-whip in his hand, advanced towards the 
Admiral with a threatening gesture. Admiral Bruix stejDped back and put 
his hand on the sheath of his sword and said, growing very pale, ‘ Sire, take 
care 1 ’ The whole suite stood paralyzed with fear. The Emperor remained 
motionless for some time, his hand lifted up, his eyes fixed on the Admiral, 
who still retained his menacing attitude. At last the Emperor threw his 
whip on the floor. M. Bruix took his hand off his sword, and with uncov- 
ered head awaited in silence the result of the painful scene. Bear-Admiral 
Magon was then ordered to see that the Emperor’s orders wore instantly exe- 
cuted. ‘As for you, sir,’ said the Emperor, fixing his eyes on Admiral Bruix, 

‘ you leave Boulogne within twenty-four hours and depart for 1-Iollaiid. Go ! ’ 
M. Magon ordered tlie fatal movement of the fieet on which the Emperor 
had insisted. The first arrangements had scarcely been made when the sea 
became very high. Tlie black sky was pierced'hy liglitning, the thunder 
rolled, and every moment the line of vessels was broken by the wind, and 
shortly after, that which the Admiral had foresium came to pass, and the 
most frightful storm dispersed the vessels in such a way that it seenu'.d 
impossible to save them. With bent head, arms (‘.rossed,' and a sorrowful 
look in his face, the Emperor walked up and down on the he.ach, wlum sud- 
denly the most terrible cries were heard. More than twenty gunboats fill< 3 (l 
with soldiers and sailors were Ixung driven towards the shore, and th(’> unfor- 
tunate men were vainly fighting against the furious waves, calling for h(dp 
which nobody could give them. Deeply touched by the siXM'lac.le and the 
heartrending cries and lamentations of the multitude which had ass(mihl(‘.(l 
on the hcacli, the Emperor, seeing his generals and oflicers tremble witli lior- 
ror, attempted to set an example of devotion, and, in spite of aJl id’forts to 
keep him back, ho threw himself into a boat, saying, ‘ Ijot me gol let me gol 
they must be brought out of this.’ In a moment the boat, was fillial with 
water. The waves poured over it again and again, and the Emperor wa,s 
drenched. One wave larger than the others almost throw him overboard 
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l>ona])iirt(^ (|iiitte(I the hill from which he had distributed the 
crosses and })rocci(ul(‘d to the port to direct what measures 
should btj taken, whtui upon his arrival the storm ceased as if 
by enchantment. The flotilla entered the port safe and sound 
and lie went batdc to the camp, where the sports and amuse- 
ments jirepared for the soldiers commenced, and in the even- 
ini^ the brilliant tin* works which were let off rose in a luminous 
column, which was distimddy s(‘en from the Jhiylish coa,st. 

W'lnm Ik* ri‘viewi‘a the troojis he asked the officers, and 
often tlui soldiers, in what batth‘s they had been enga,i»‘ed, 
and to those who had receiv<‘d s(‘riuus wounds he gave the 
cross. I fen*, I think, I may appropriat(‘ly m(*ntiou a singular 
]>ie.c.(‘ of charlatanism to which the Emp(‘n)r had n‘(*,ours(*, and 
which pow(‘rfully contributed to augnn'iit tln^ enthusiasm of 
his troops. !{(* would say to one of his a/Wc.s do (umip, “■'Astier- 
tain from the colonel of suc.h a, n‘gim(*nt whether lu* has in his 
cor]m a man who has serv(*<i in tin* cjimpa.igns of Italy or the 
(campaigns of Egypt. As(r(‘rtain his nann*, wh(*re he was born, 
the partitmlars of his family, and what he luis done.. Learn 
his numbt*r in the ranks, and to what (a>mpany he belongs, 
and furnish me with tln^ informa.tion.” 

On the day (»f the n‘view Bomiparte, at a single glan(U3, 
could perceive the man who had bcc*n described to him. lie 
would go up to him as if he recogniz(*d him, addnjss him by 
Ids name, and say, *Odi! so you are lu‘r(*! You an*, a bra.ve 
fellow — I sa-w you at Aboukir — how is your old fa.th(‘r? 
What! havi* you m»t got tin* (*nms? Stay, I will giv(^ it 
youd' Then tln^ d»‘light<*d s(ddiers would say to ea(di otln*!*, 
“ \h>u H<‘(* the Emperor knows us all; In* knows our fa.mili(‘s; 
he knows when* we havf* served.'’’ Wluit a. stiimdus was t.his 
to Holdi«*rs, winun he su<'ee<‘df‘d in ptjrsnading tluit th(‘y would 
all some* tiun* <u* otiier b{‘eom(* Marslials of tln^ Em|)in*! 

aini Ins litif was rjirried away, limpiri'cl by so nnic.li <'sonrag;<*, <>Uic<vrs, snl- 
cllcrs, Hcinni*n, juni cif i/<*ns triod iln* drovviiinjLif, soma in boalH, mohu'* 

swinnnln^. But, alas! only a small nuinbor coultl b<‘ saved of (be nnfortu- 
niiti* meiii. The followiie^ <lay more than U(M) bo<li(*s w<‘r(* thrown ashore, and 
with them the hat of the eomjueror of Man'iijjfo. 'I'liat. sad day was one of 
defiolatlon ha* Boulogne and forthe. eamp. d'he Kin peror groaned under tlie 
htirdan of an a(!ci<lent wln<di he hud tn attrilmte solely to nis own ohslinacy. 
Agents wc^a despate.hed to all parts of tlu^ town to subdue with golcl tin* 
murmurs which were ready to in’<‘ak out into a tumult.” 
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Lauristoii told me, amongst other anecdotes relating to 
Napoleon’s sojourn at the camp of Boulogne, a remarkable 
instance of intrepidity on the part of two English sailors. 
These men had been prisoners at Verdun, which was the most 
considerable depot of English prisoners in Erance at the rup- 
ture of the peace of Amiens. They effected their escape 
from Verdun, and arrived at Boulogne without having been 
discovered on the road, notwithstanding the vigilance with 
which all the English were watched. They remained at Bou- 
logne for some time, destitute of money, and without being 
able to effect their escape. They had no hope of getting 
aboard a boat, on account of the strict watch that was kept 
upon vessels of every kind. These two sailors made a boat of 
little pieces of wood, which they put together as well as they 
could, having no other tools .than their knives. They cov- 
ered it with a piece of sail-cloth. It was only three or four 
feet wide, and not much longer, and was so light that a man 
could easily carry it on his shoulders, — so powerful a passion 
is the love of home and liberty ! Sure of being shot if they 
were discovered, almost equally sure of being drowned if they 
effected their escape, they, nevertheless, resolved to attempt 
crossing the Channel in their fragile skiff. Perceiving an 
English frigate within sight of the coast they pushed off and 
endeavored to reach her. They had not gone a hundred toises 
from the shore when they were perceived by the custom- 
house officers, who set out in pursuit of them, and brought 
tliem back again. The news of this adventure spread through 
the camp, wliere the extraordinary courage of the two sailors 
was tlie subject of general remark. The circumstance reached 
the "Emperor’s ears. He wished to see the men, and they 
were conducted to his presence, along with their little boat. 
.Naj)oleon, whose imagination was striuik by everytliing extraor- 
dinary, could not conceal his surprise at so bold a project, 
undertaken with sucli feeble means of execution. Is it 
really true,” said the Emperor to tliera, that you thought of 
crossing the sea in this ? ” — ‘^Sire,” said they, “if you doubt 
it, give us leave to go, and you shall see us depart.” — “ I 
will. You are bold and enterprising men — I admire courage 
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wherever I meet it. But you shall not hazard your lives. 
Yon are at liberty ; and more than that^ I will cause you to 
be put on board an Englisli ship. When you return to Lon- 
don tell how I esteem brave men, even when they are my 
enemies.’’ Lapp, who with Lauriston, Duroc, and many 
others, was present at this scene, was not a little astoir 
ished at the Eiii])eror’s generosity. If the men had not been 
brought before him they would have been shot as spies, 
instead of which they obtained their liberty, and Napoleon 
g[ive several pieces of gold to each. This circumstance was 
one of those whirdi made the strongest impression on ISTapo- 
leon, and he recollected it when at St. Helena, in one of his 
conversiitions with M. de Las Casas. 

No man was ever so fond of contrasts as Bonaparte. He 
liked, above everything, to direct the affairs of war whilst 
seated in his easy-chair, in tlie cabinet of St. Cloud, and to 
dictate in the camp his decrees relative to civil administra- 
tion. Thus, at the camp of Boulogne, he founded the decen- 
nial premiums, the first distribution of which he intended 
should take place live years afterwards, on the anniversary 
of the l(Sth Ih-umaire, which was an innocent compliment to 
tlui date of the foundation of the Consular Republic. This 
measiirii also seemed to promise to the Rex)ublican calendar 
a longevity whicli it did not attain.^ All these little circum- 
stances passed unobscuwed; but Bonaparte had so often de- 
veloped to nm his theory of the art of deceiving mankind 
that I knew their true value. It was likewise at the camp 
of ]h)ulogne that, by a decn^e emanating from his individual 
will, he d(‘.stroy(‘(l the noblest institution of the Republic, 
tli(i I’olyteclinic*. Scliool, by converting it into a pimdy mili- 
tary a,(*,a(l(miy. HVi knew that in that sanctuary of high 
study a Ih‘publi(*,an s})irit was fostered; and whilst I was 
with him he had oftcm told me it was necessary that all 
schools, coll(‘g(‘s, a, ml establishments for public instruction 
should he subject 'to military discipline. I frecpieiitly en- 
deavor(»d to controvert this idea, but without success. 

It was arranged that Josepliine and the Einj^eror should 

* 3ee the end of the second volume. 
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meet in Belgium. He proceeded thither from the camp of 
Boulogne, to the astonishment of those who believed that the 
moment for the invasion of England had at length arrived. 
He joined the Empress at the Palace of Lacken, which the 
Emperor had ordered to be repaired and newly furnished 
with great magnificence. 

The Emperor continued his journey by the towns border- 
ing on the Ehine. He stopped first in the town of Charle- 
magne,^ passed through the three bishoprics, saw on his way 
Cologne and Coblentz, which the emigration had rendered so 

1 There are two or three little circumstances related by Mademoiselle 
Avrillion in connection with this journey that seem worth inserting here. 

Mademoiselle Avrillion was the femme de chambre of Josephine, and was 
constantly about her person from the time of the First Consulship to the 
death of the Empress in 1814. In all such matters as we shall quote from 
them, her memoirs seem worthy of credit. According to Mademoiselle, the 
Empress during her stay at Aix-la-Chapelle, drank the waters with much 
eagerness and sbine hope. As the theatre there was only supplied with some 
German singers who were not to Josephine’s taste, she had part of a French 
operatic company sent to her from Paris. The amiable creole had always 
a most royal disregard of expense. When Bonaparte joined her, he renewed 
his old custom of visiting his wife now and then at her toilet, and according 
to Mademoiselle Avrillion, he took great interest in the subject of her 
dressing. She says, “ It was a most extraordinary thing for us to see the 
man whose head was filled with such vast affairs enter into the most minute 
details of the female toilet, and of what dresses, what robes, and what 
jewels the Empress should wear on such and such an occasion. One day he 
daubed her dress with ink because he did not like it, and wanted her to put 
on another. Whenever he looked into her wardrobe he was sure to turn 
everything topsy-turvy.” 

This characteristic anecdote perfectly agrees with what we have heard 

from other persons. When the Neapolitan' Princess di was at the Tui- 

leries as dame d'honneur to Bonaparte’s sister Caroline Murat, then Queen 
of Naples, on the grand occasion of the marriage with Maria Louisa, the 
Princess, to her astonishment, saw the Emperor go up to a lady of the Court 
and address her thus: ‘‘This is the same gowii you wore the day before 
yesterday! What’s the meaning of this, madame? This is not right, 
mad am e! ” 

Josephine never gave him a similar cause of complaint, but even when he 
was Emperor she often made him murmur at the profusion of her expendi- 
ture under this head. The next aneceote will give some idea of the quan- 
tity of dresses which she wore for a day or so, and then gave away to her 
attendants, who appear to have carried on a very active trade in them. 

“ While we were at Mayence the Palace was literally besieged by Jews, 
who continually brought manufactured and other goods to show to the fol- 
lowers of the Court; and w'e had the greatest difficulty to avoid buying 
them. At last they proposed that we should barter with them; and when 
Her Majesty had given us dres.ses that were far too rich for us to wear our- 
S(dves, wo exchanged them witli the Jews for piece-goods. The robes we 
thus bart(u*cd did not long remain in the hands of the Jews, and there must 
iiave been a great demand for them among the belles of Mayence, for I 
remember a ball there at which the Empress might have seen all the ladies 
of a quadrille party dressed in her cast-off clothes, — I even saw German 
Princesses wearing'them ” {Memoir es de Mademoiselle Avrillion). 
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famous, and arrived at Mayence, where his sojourn was dis- 
tinguished by the first attempt at negotiation with the Holy 
StH*, in order to induce the lh)pe to come to France to e.rowii 
tlu; new Emperor, and consolidate his power by supp(n*ting it 
with the sanction of the Church. This journey of Napoh^ou 
(H*,(uipied three months, and he did not return to St. Cloud till 
()(jtober. Amongst the flattering a-ddresses wliich the Enipij- 
ror received in the course of his jouriu*.y L c,aniiot {)a,ss over 
unnoticed the speech of M, de la Chaise., l/rebHit of Arras, 
who said, “ God made Bonaparte, and then rested.” This 
occasioned Comte Louis de L^arbonne, Avho was not yet 
attaclied to the Im])erial system, to remark, ^^That it would 
have been well had God rested a little sooner.” 

During the Emperor’s absence a ]')artial change took ])lace 
in the Alinistry. IVI. de Champagny succ(‘eded M. Clniptal as 
Minister of tlie Interior. At the camp of Boulogne the 
pacific Joseph found himself, by his brother's wish, tra.ns- 
form(*d into a warrior, and placed in c.omimand of a, reginnmt 
of dragoons,^ which was a sulvject of laiigliLu* with a gr(‘at 
number of generals. I recollect that one day Larimis, spiaik- 
ing to nn‘ of the circumstanc,e in Ids usual downright and 
en(*rg(*tic, way, said, ‘‘ lie had bett(*r not ])lac.(* him umler my 
(u-ders, for upon the first fault I. will put the scamp umhu* 
arrest.'-’ 

1 was made <^olon(d of the fourtli of the line, not of a* 

dragO(»n reijjimeiit (ErrcurHf tonic ii. p. 14ii). 
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England deceived by Napoleon — Admirals Missiessy and Villeneuve— • 
Command given to Lauriston — Napoleon’s opinion of Madame de Stacl 

— Her letters to Napoleon — Her enthusiasm converted into hatred — 
Bonaparte’s opinion of the power of the Church — The Pope’s arrival at 
Fontainebleau — Napoleon’s first interview with Pius VII. — The Pope 
and the Emperor on a footing of equality — Honors rendered to the Pope 

— His apartments at the Tuileries — His visit to the Imperial printing- 
office ~ Paternal rebuke — Effect produced in England by the Pope’s 
presence in Paris — Preparations for Napoleon’s coronation — Votes in 
favor of hereditary succession — Convocation of the Legislative Body — 
The presidents of cantons — Anecdote related by Micliot the actor — 
Comx)arisons — Influence of the Coronation on the trade of Paris — The 
insignia of Napoleon and the insignia of Charlemagne — The Pope’s mule 

— Anecdote of the notary Raguidcau — Distribution of eagles in the 
Champ de Mars — Remarkable coincidence. 

England was never so much deceived by Bonaparte as 
during the period of the encampment at Boulogne. The 
English really believed that an invasion was intended, and 
tlie Government exhausted itself in efforts for raising men 
and money to guard against the danger of being taken by 
surprise. Such, indeed, is the advantage always possessed 
by the assailant. He can choose the point on which he 
thinks it most convenient to act, while the party which 
stands on the defence, and is afraid of being attacked, is 
compelled to be prepared in every point. However, Hapo- 
leon, who was then in the full vigor of his genius and activity, 
had always his eyes fixed on objects remote from those which 
surrounded him, and which seemed to absorb his whole atten- 
tion. Thus, during the journey of which I have spoken, the 
ostensible object of which was the organization of the depart- 
ments on the Khine, he despatched two squadrons from 
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t.host* s{[uatlr<)iis ; I shall m(.*rt*Iy jiuMitioii with r(‘spe<‘.t to 
tioMu {.hat, w]iil(‘ t}u‘ Ihiiperor was still in Ihhg’imn, Ijaiiristoii 
paid iiH* a sudden and unc‘X[u‘(‘{i(‘d visitd He was on his way 
to ''roulon to {.aki^ ('oinnia.iid oi* the troops whi(di \v(‘re to ho 
i‘inl)a.rk(*d on \'ilh‘iieuv(*\s sqiuulron, and In^ wa,s not much 
[)hms(*d with ihe S(‘rvi(‘(‘ to whi(di ho had boon a[)pointed. 

Laurist.oirs visit was a. [diaje of j^-ood {‘ortiine for mt‘.. We 
W(‘n‘ a,lways on rimnidly t(‘rms, and 1, rt‘(udvt.‘d mueJi inforiua,- 
tion troni him, partiindarly with r(‘Sp(‘(d to the inanner in 
whieli the Hmptn'or S})ent Ids time. Yhjii can ha.ve no 

idea,"’ said 1 h‘, "Hiow miudi tlic^ Em{)eror does, and the sort 

of entlmsiasin whi(di his pr{‘sence t^xc.ites in tln^ a,rmy. Hut 
his an"(*r at tin* contractors is g'naiter tlian ev(‘r, and he has 
heim very sevcn'c witli some of them.'- Tln^se words of 
Lanriston did not at all suri)riso me, for I well know Napo- 
leoifs dislike to (‘ontract.ors, a.nd all men who Iiad nnu’cantihi 
tr:insa('tions with tlie a.riny. I have ofhm lumrd him say that 
they wtM’c a curse and a. li‘prosy to nations; that whatevtn* 
]}Ower li(‘ might attain, lu^ nev(*r would grant honors to a,ny 
of them, and that of all aristocratdes, tlndrs wa.s to him {.he 
iiufst insujiportahh*. After his a.c(*(‘ssion to tln‘. Em|)ir(^ the. 

(‘.ontractors w<‘n‘ no longin’ the imporl.a.nt pin'sons {.hey liad 

hinni under the Idri‘c{;ory, or (wen during the two lirs{; y(‘a.rs 
of {,Ii(‘ ('onsula{e. Honapuite sometimes ac.t.ed with them a.s 
he laid i)efore done with tin* ih*ys of Egypt, whim he drew 
from them fori'ed eontrihutions. 

I re(*olle(*t another simiewhat mirions <*ireums{ianc(^ riaspmdi- 
ing {.he visi{. of Lauris{.on, who had hd’t th(» Emperor and 
Empress at Aixdad 'hapelle. hanrision was the best talueal.eil 
of {he ch/c.s’ tie. and Napole(»u oH.en converse,d with him 

on sueli Edenuy works as he idiosi^ to notimn “He sent for 
me one dayy' said hanris{.on, “ when I wa,s on did.y .at the 

1 I^aurisftni, ene <*f lu-fi's tie rdutp, w!h> was with him at. thn 

Military S(’1 i<h»! <•!’ Paris, aiul n'n<iha<l 1 mm*u cnnmnssiuiHMt in the ju’lilh'ry :tt. 
tie* saiuelimc as Naixtlrori, <*(ui.si«h'n*(! that lie shuuhl have had the |t(Wl of 
tfi’aiid Pniyor wh !<di ( 'juilainoourl had ol»l;ihi(‘d, Ilo had compla iiied an- 
grily to tin* thnpnior, ami aftrr a^fo^n^y intrrview nas onlenal to join (In'! 

of Villeni'uve. In ro!is«*c|in‘in'o he, was at 'rralalgar. On his return 
aftc‘r AusterliP/, his teinp<jrary <liHgrm’,e. \va.s forgot t<‘iu and he* was sent as 
governor t4> Venire. IP* became inarsltal under tlie Itesloration. H(*t) Mow- 
val, tome iii. p. 102, and B'aran/, tome ii. p. W* 
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l^ilace of Ladvcn, aiul spoko to iik^ of tlui decoinual prizos, 
and traj^-od}' of (jarion do Nisa..s,‘ juid a, iiovi'l l)y IVkidaino 
d(^ Sladl \vhi(di Ik*. Iia,d just roa,d, but wliioh i had not, S(‘i*u, 
and \va.s tlu‘i’(‘.for(* ralhoi* (Uiiba,rra.ssi‘d in iH'plyiiif^- to liini. 
lvh‘S}>(*otin‘4' MidauK^ d(‘ Stadl a,nd lu*!* l>elphiu<\ ho sa.id sonu* 
iH'inarkaklo thinj^s. ‘ I do not liko \voin(‘nj’ In*, ol)S(‘rved, 

* who make* nu‘n ol’ th(uns(‘lv(‘Sj any iiuin; tha,n I like (‘fh'ini- 
na.la*. iinui. d’hi‘ro is a, proj)(*r [)a.rt for t^vory oik*, to pla,y in tJn* 
world. Wha.t do(*s a.ll this fiijjjht of inuiginalion ,nK‘a.n ? 
What; is tin* r(‘sult of it? Nothiiyic. It; is ail siuii.inKuiiMil 
nK*la.])hysi(‘.s and disord(‘r of tin*, mind. I (%‘Minot (uiduia* tha.t 
woiua,n ; for oin* r(‘a,son, tluit I c.a.nnot l)(‘a,r wonum who nia,k(*, 
a sot at nu*, a.nd (Jod knows liow oft(m sIk*. has tri(.‘d to o.ajolo 
mo ! ”■’ 

i'lui words of La,uriston hroiu.;'ht i.o iny r(*o.olh‘(*.tion tlu^ 
<*.onv(*rsations I lia.d oft.i*!! laid with Ilona, parti* r(‘spoo.tin{j^ 
Maihuni*. do Staid, of whoso a.dva.n<M*s nia.do t,o tin*. I<drst 
(lonsul, and ov(*n i.o tin* <b‘iK‘ra.l of i.In^ Army of Ita,ly, I laid 
fri'ipumtly ho(*n wit.m*ss. I>ona.pa.rt(^ know nol.hin.'L^ a.t lirst of 
iMa,da,m(^ dt* Staid but tlait sIk^ wa,s l.lu^ ihun^ditor of M. N(utk(*r, 
a naui for whom, a.s I laivi* a,lroa,dy shown, 1 k^ had v(u*y litthi 
(‘st(M*m. Ma,da.m(^ d(*. Staid ha.d not boon ini.roduood to him, 
and kiK^w not.hing morii of him tlaui wha.t, famo laid publish(‘d 
r(*spootanj.^ tlio young oon({U(*ror of lta.ly, wlnm sho a.d.drossiHl 
to liim h*t.t(‘rs full of (mthusiasm. i>oiaipa,rto, ri*a.d sonn*. pas~ 
sa.gos of thorn to im*, a,nd, laugliing, sai<l, Wha,t do you think, 
r>ourri(‘nn(*, of tlK‘so (‘xtra,va.ga-no.os ? This wonain is ma.d.” 
I ri*o.olloot that in om*. of hor h‘tt(*rs Ma-ihimi^ di* St, aid, a-inong 
othor things, told him that thoy (U'.rta.inly wi'n* oroaiod for 
oaoh ot.hor — that it wa.s in <’onso{|uon(m of a,n (‘rror in hitina.u 
instil, ut. ions tlia.t i.ln*. ijuiot and go.nth*. dos(*phino was unit.od 
to bis fato— t,hat na.turo soomod to ba.vi* dostiuod for tin* 
adoi'ation of a, boro such as ho, ;i soul of tiro lik<^ hor own. 
'Thoso (‘xt,ra.va,ga.no.i*s disgusted IJoiaipart,!*. t.o a, dogri'o. whiidt 

Laarislfdi alliHh'.il to t.lK* traj4<*<ly of /*rfri' //o* O'/rog which was Iwioo 
rcpn'Hoatoh h<-l’orc very t-umaUnous juidionros. 'riiin nic<’t'i was iHK'forinocl n,t. 
1 hr 'riH'utrc I^’ranoaiH in iho jirnt jMwiotl of tho. I'hupiro, but tho Miuporor 
prnhibiitMl ihr ro]>V<‘,H(»jU.al iou bi'uaiiHo l.lu't nlluHtoiis woro not taken in the 
Honso he wislsod thinn to ho, anti vvhitjU tin's author hatl hopotl tluyv w’taihi. —' 
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I cannot (l(‘S('.ril)C. When ho had ihii.shcd reading thest^ fine 
epistles lie used to throw them into the lir(‘, or tea,r tlumi with 
marked ill hiiiiior, and would sa.\% W'ell, lu*re is a woiiia.ii 
wlio pretends to genius — a maker of stmtinnuits^ and slit* 
]>resum('s to compare herself to Josephine ! Ikmrrieiuug I 
shall not reply to sutih letters.” 

I had, however, the ojiportuiiity of setting what th(‘ pea*- 
severa.n(*e of a woman of talent can effect. Notwithstanding 
llonajKLrttds ])rejudi('.es against Madaim^ (le Stael, which lu^ 
innan- aliandoned, she succtaaled in getting herself inti’oduced 
to him ; and if anything (‘onld havt* tlisgusted him with fiattm-y 
it would havt‘ bemi the admiration, or, to speak more properly, 
th(‘ wersliip, whi(*,h she pahl him; for she used t,o eompa,re him 
to a god (hasc.mnhal on (‘arth, — a kind of I'oniparisoii which lh(‘ 
(dergv, I thought, had r»‘S<*rved for tindr own iisi*. Ihd., nn- 
fortunat(‘ly, to pleast* Madame lU* Stael it would have l>e{‘n 
ne(‘essaa*y that ht*r god had laam Plutus ; lor ladiind h(*r 
eulogitas lay a <*laim for two millions, which M. Necker con- 
sidered still diui to him on aeiamnt of his good and wortJiy 
s<M*vic(*s. Howevrn’, Ihmapartt* sa.itl on this occasion that 
whatever valm* he might set on the suffrag** of Madann' de 
Stjuil, ln‘ did not tliiuk lit to pay so dear for it with the in<»ney 
of the Statia d'he <amv{*rsion of Mada-me d(‘ StaeFs enthu- 
siasm into hatnal is well known, as are also the pet ty v<‘Ka» 
tions, unworthy of liimself, with whiidi tln^ Ihnpiu'or harassed 
Inn* in her retreat at ( loppi't.^ 

^ Madame Stavl, with all her j^enims and worth, w'um certainly a vain 
woman ; hut she was always high-mhido<l. and we cannot help thinking that 
Bourrieium deals rather harshly by her. The e«>ndie'I yd Bonaparte ttevanls 
her was low-minded and paltry in the extrenn*. Wiiy has Bourrienne 
omitted to mention the unmanly manner in which she was Huddenly exiled 
from Framas ami to give a ropy of the brutal letter to iter, written at Bona- 
part<‘’H orders hy Savary, in whh’h she was told, in <Tuei nesdiery, that the 
air of Fraiie(‘ n<'» longer'suited her health ? After her ruptun* witii tin* First 
Consul Madame de Stael said that B«utaparte was nollung Init a A'm/i, 5 /./, r/‘e 
a t'h( VttL Tins was her gr<'5it olTem-e. Bonaparte uas always rut to thc^ 
quirk hy sm'h epigrammat i<; 8allit*s, and his resent mtmt, even when its 
ohjcoi wiw a woman, was ailways implaeaihh*. * f t' !,VU» t 

'rids passage is at taeked in Mtuhant^ dr Stav! ihy A, .Sfiwens, Bomhm, 
Murray, IHHl), voL i. p. 2<>rn The di'ht eluiined hy her was f»aid hy the Bottr- 
hong, fmt Bourrienne’s ue<a>un{ HJ-eiuH perfectly trm*. Napole«ui's horror of 
sm’h Si whirlwind <jf sent inn nt UH Madame de Stael was jsiost mUuriil. 'fhi* 
v«*ry dsunaging adndsHjons made hy her hiograniser slsouhl he noteil. '* Shf^ 
sieknewhalgial tcj him fdoseph t sometim»‘s, with re^^ni, the vicdenro of her 
language against Nsipohujii. . . . She did not 4lem;iud( lithe right t<#sittiwk him 
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Lauriston had arrived at Paris, where he made but a short 
stay, some days before Caffarelli, who was sent on a mission 
to Pome to sound the Papal Court, and to induce the Holy 
Father to come to Paris to consecrate Bonaparte at his coro- 
nation. I have already descilbed the nature of Bonaparte’s 
ideas on religion. His notions on the subject seemed to 
amount to a sort of vague feeling rather than to any belief 
founded on reflection. Nevertheless, he had a high opinion 
of the power of the Church ; but not because he considered it 
dangerous to Governments, particularly to his own. Napo- 
leon never could have conceived how it was possible that a 
sovereign wearing a crown and a sword could have the mean- 
ness to kneel to a Pope, or to humble his sceptre before the 
keys of St. Peter. His spirit was too great to admit of such 
a thought. On the contrary, he regarded the alliance between 
the Church and his power as a happy means of influencing 
the opinions of the people, and as an additional tie which was 
to attach them to a Government rendered legitimate by the 
solemn sanction of the Papal authority. Bonaparte was not 
deceived. In this, as well as in many other things, the per- 
spicacity of his genius enabled him to comprehend all the 
importance of a consecration bestowed on him by the Pope ; 
more especially as Louis XYIII., without subjects, without ter- 
ritory, and wearing only an illusory crown, had not received 
that sacred unction by which the descendants of Hugh Capet 
become the eldest sons of the Church. 

As soon as the Emperor was informed of the success of 
Caffarelli’s mission, and that the Pope, in compliance with his 

publicly. . . . When the new Napoleonic order appeared to be irreversibly 
established, she was not indisposed to recognize what seemed to be invinci- 
ble fate ” (vol. i. p. 208). As for any improbability of her throwing herself at 
Napoleon’s head, see vol. ii. p. 95 for the spirit in which she went to Eng- 
land : “ If I discover there a noble character, I will sacrifice my liberty.” 
As for lier extraordinary conceit and extravagant idea of lier position, see 
MoMernicJi, tome iii. p. 505. When asked by the Police President of Vienna, 
‘‘Pray, Madame, are we to go to war abolit Herr Rocca? ” she answered 
“Why not ? Herr Rocca is my friend, and will be my husband ! ” It will 
be seen that Metternich took much the same view of her as Napoleon did. 
When asked to obtain the permission she so specially desired to perorate in 
the mlons oi Paris, he says (on the same page), “My head, however, does 
not seem to be so easily turned, for I was able to withstand her without- diffi- 
culty. . . . Celebrity was a power to Madame de Stael 1 The longer I live, 
the more I mistrust this power.” 
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desire^ was a])Oiit to re})air to Paris to coniirm in liis bands 
tin* sccadro of (Jhai'loinajfno, noibin;^ was tluMi'^bi of hut pn^p- 
aratioiis for that < 4 'i‘<‘at whi('b bad i»u(*n prc'uodrd by 

t.lu; rt‘coi^'nitioii of Napoleon as Kinpernr of tiio French on 
tile part of all the States of Kuropt*, wilii the eX(n‘j)t.ion (if 
Fin^dand. 

On the {‘oiudvision of the Ffnirnnhtt Pionaparti* said to iih^, 
“ 1 sliall let tb(‘ lhp)ubli{*an ‘^anuu-als exclaim as niucb as tlu'y 
lik(‘ a.yainst tin? Mass. I know what I am about; I a.m work- 
in^.^^ for })OSt(‘rity.'^ He was now t^atlierini;- the fruits of bis 
Ptmrtn'dut. He ordensl that tin* Pop(‘ should lu* (*vervwln*re 
treat(‘d in Ins jourinw throuydi the Fr(*neb territfirv with Mu* 
hii^'lu'st distinc-tion, and lie pro(‘(‘e(h‘d to I-'ontain(*bh‘au to 
r(‘e(‘iv{* his Holiness. This affonb'd an oppiort unity for Pona- 
]Kirte to r(M‘sta.b]is]i tin* (‘Xaniplt* of timse jourin*ys (if t,ln* 
old Oourt, durine^ wliieb (‘.hanyn‘S of luinist.ers used fornn*rly 
to be mad(*. Tiie Palaet* of b\)ntain(*b](*a,u, n<»w beeonn* [mp(‘- 
riah like all the old royal chateaux, bad been newly furnished 
with a luxury a.Md icuste ('orn‘s|»ondin;j: fo the progress (»f 
inodt‘rn art. ddn* Fhnperor was proeeediui;' on tin* r(»ad t,o 
Xeinours wh(*n eouri(*rs iufornn‘d him of tin* approach of 
Pius \M L Pniiiaparte’s obj«*(’t was t(» a\‘(jid fin* e<*remouy 
\v'hii*.h had liet*!! ]ir<*vi()usly S(‘tth‘d. Hi* had ther<*lore madt^ 
the pn*t(‘xi of on a huntinippart}', and was in tin* way 

as it were- hy eluunn* wln*n t-he Pope’s (*arria^^<‘ was arrivinfi^. 
Hi* alii,dit(*d from liorseljaek, and tin* Pop<* came out of his 
c*arria.i,n*. Ihipp was with tin* Fniperor, and I tJiink I y(*t 
hear him d<*serihin<j^, in his original manner and wiHi bis 
(h*rman ae(‘(*nt, this grand inf (*ryi(*w, upon wlueb, how(*r(*r, 
In^ for Ids p;irt. look«*d with very little, respect. hb'Jpp* fact, 
was among tin* number of thosi* who, not wiibstaudiug bis 
atda(dnin‘!it. !,o t-ln* Finp(‘ror, pn*s(*rv(‘d iud«*p(‘ndein*e of ehar- 
aet(‘r, and In* knew be bad no r(‘a.son tm dissf'iuble with nn*. 
^Hdiney to yours(*lf,'” said In*, **tln* amusing comedy that was 
|ibiy(*dd’ After Hn* Kmperorand tin* Pope h;ni well (*mbra(’(‘d 
t.ln‘y W(*ni. int.o fin* same <*arriage; and, in lU’der that tlnw 
might. b(* upon a. footing of eijuaiitv, tln*y were enter at tin* 
sami^ tinu! by opposiU* doors. All that was si'ttled ; but at 
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□reakfast tlie Emperor had calculated Low he should manage, 
without appearing to assume anything, to get on the right- 
hand side of the Pope, and everything turned out as he 
wished. As to the Pope/’ said ,,Eapp, I must own that I 
never saw a man with a hner countenance or more respectable 
appearance than Pius VII.” i 

After the conference between the Pope and the Emperor at 
Fontainebleau, Pius VII. set off for Paris first. On the road 
the same honors were paid to him as to the Emperor. Apart- 
ments were prepared for him in the Pavilion de Flore in the 
Tuileries, and his bedchamber was arranged and furnished in 
the same manner as his chamber in the Palace of Monte- 
Cavallo, his usual residence in Pome. The Pope’s presence 
in Paris was so extraordinary a circumstance that it was 
scarcely believed, though it had some time before been talked 
of. What, indeed, could be more singular than to see the 
Head of the Churcli in a capital where four years previously 
the altars had been overturned, and the few faithful who 
remained had been obliged to exercise their worship in secret ! 
The Pope became the object of jmblic respect and general 
curiosity. I was exceedingly anxious to see him, and my 
wish was gratified on the day when he went to visit the 
Imperial printing-office, then situated where the Bank of 
Fiance now is. 

A pamx)hlet, dedicated to the Pope, containing the “ Paler 
Noster,” in one hundred and fifty different languages, was 

1 Tlie following is Savary’s account of the meeting of the Pope and Napo- 
leon : — 

“ The Emperor went to meet the Pope on tho road to Nemours. To avoid 
c<n-einojiy the pretext of a hunting-party was assumed; the attendants, with 
liis equipages, were in tlie forest. Tho Emperor came on horseback, and in 
a hunting-dress, with his retinue. It was at the Half-Moon, on tho top of 
tlie hill, that the meeting took place. There tho Pope’s carriage drew up ; 
he got out at the loft door in li is white costume; the ground was dirty; ho 
did not like to step ui>ou it with his white silk shoes, but was obliged to do 
so at last. 

“Napoleon alighted to receive him. They oml)raccd, and the Emperor’s 
cjirriage, which had Ikumi pnrj)os<‘.ly <lriven u*p, was advanced a few paces, as 
if from the carelcssru\ss of tlio drivcir; but men were posted to hold tlio two 
doors open. At the moment of g(‘tting in tho Emperor took the right door, 
and an oflicer of th('> court handed tho Poi>o to the left; so that they ent(u*e(i 
the carriage by tho two doors at the same timei. The EnTii)er()r initurally 
seated himselfVm tho right; and this first step decided, without negotiation, 
upon tho etiquette to be observed during tho whole time that the Pope was 
to remain in Paris.” — Mammrs of ihc. Due de Rovigo, vol. ii. p. 111. 
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struck off in the presence of Ms Holiness. During this visit 
to the printing-office an ill-bred young man kept his hat on 
in the Pope’s presence. Several persons, indignant at this 
indecorum, advanced to take off the young man’s hat. A 
little confusion arose, and the Pope, observing the cause of 
it, stepped up to the young man and said to him, in a tone 
of kindness truly patriarchal, Young man, uncover, that I 
may give thee my blessing. An old man’s blessing never 
yet harmed any one,” This little incident deeply affected 
all who witnessed it. The countenance and figure of Pope 
Pius VII. commanded respect. David’s admirable portrait is 
a living likeness of him. 

The Pope’s arrival at Paris produced a great sensation in 
London, greater indeed there than anywhere else, notwith- 
standing the separation of the English Church from the 
Church of Pome. The English Ministry now spared no 
endeavors to influence public opinion by the circulation of 
libels against Bonaparte. The Cabinet of London found a 
twofold advantage in encouraging this system, which not 
merely excited irritation against the powerful enemy of 
England, but diverted from the British Government the 
clamor which some of its measures were calculated to create. 
Bonaparte’s indignation against England was roused to the 
utmost extreme, and in truth this indignation was in some 
degree a national feeling in Prance. 

Napoleon had heard of the success of Caffarelli’s negotia- 
tion previous to his return to Paris, after his journey to th(‘ 
Phine. On arriving at St. Cloud he lost no time in ordering 
the preparations for his coronation. Everything aided the 
fulfilment of his wishes. On 28th November the Pop(i 
arrived at Paris, and two days after, viz. on -the 1st of 
December, tlie Senate presented to the Emperor the votes of 
th(^. people for the establishment of lu'reditary succ('.ssion in 
his family; for as it was pretended that the assumption of 
the title of Emperor was no way prejudicial to the Republic, 
the question of hereditary succession only had been proposed 
for public sanction. Sixty thousand registers had been opened 
in different parts of France, — at the offices of the ministers, 
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tlit‘ pn^fVcf.s, tli<* mayors ol’ (.lit* (•oinimiiit'S, iiolitrics, solicil.ors, 
t*i(*. Kra.ii(‘(‘ at tiiat. t.imt* oonta.im‘(i 1()(S (}<*|>a,rt.mt‘nts, a.iid 
thort* wt'rt* d,r>7-l,S9S v()t-(*rs. Of tlicst* only voted ju^a-iiist 

li('r{*dita,ry sma'cssion. noiia.|>a.rt(* <jr<I{*i’(‘d a, list <d' tin*. {a*r~ 
sons who laid vot.tal a,? 4 a.inst. the (|ii(‘stion to be s(‘nt to him, 
a, lid ht‘ ol'tt*!! eonsult(*d it. dMiey j)rovt*d to bt* not K-oyaJist, 
but for th(^ most, }>art sta.mdi liepulilie.ans. To my knowl- 
t*dg(* iminy loyalists absta,im*d from voting at all, not wishing 
to eommit themselves us(‘h‘ssly, and still h‘ss to givt* tludr 
sufFrag(‘S to tin* aut.hor of tJn*- Due. d’ Ihighieids death. I^’or 
my |)a.rt., I ga.vt* my vot<‘ in fa-vor of ln‘redit,ary sue.e.(‘ssion in 
]*>onaj)a.rt(‘’s family; my sit, nation, a, s may wtdl lx* iim'igimai, 
did not allow me. to do otlH‘rwise. 

Sine.t* tin* month of ( )(‘.tob(*r tin* Legislativi* Itody luid l)e(*n 
eonvoked to att<*nd t,h(* Dmp(*ror's eoronat-ion. Alanv de}mti(*s 
arriv«‘d, and with tln*m a swa.rm of those* pn*sid(‘nt,s of <*ant,ons 
W'ho oeempied a, (n»nspie.uous plane* in t-he* annals of ridieude* at 
the*. e*h)S(^ of the* year ISbd. 'rh<‘y b<*ea.m(* t.ln* e)bj<*e.t,s of a.ll 
sorts of wit.tiedsms a, ml je‘sts. d'ln* obligation of w<‘a.ring 
swords niiuh* t,ln*ir ap}M*a.ra.nee* ve*ry greite'sepn*. As ma.ny 
elroll storii's we*r(‘ t.ohl of tln‘m as we*r(* t.(‘n years aft;e*rwardH 
re*iat,eel of t.heise* who W(‘re* st.yle*d ttn* vedt.ige'urs ot‘ Inmis XIV. 
Dm* of tln‘S(* a.needot.e*s was so e*x(‘e<‘dingly Itidierous t,ha.t., 
though it, was probably a- me*re* inve‘nt-ion, ye*t. 1 e‘anne>t. re‘fra.in 
from relating it. A eerl.a,in numb(*r of these* president, s we‘re 
om* da.y se*leet<*el t-o be* pre'se*nte*d to t.ln* Tope*; a, ml as me>st. ed' 
t ln*ni we're* ve‘ry pemr t,he*y found it ne’cessary t.o (*ombiin* e*eon- 
euny wit.h the e*t,i(piet.t,e ne*e*e*ssa,ry i.o lie* obs(*rveel under t,he ne*w 
eirde-reif tJiings. 'to sa,ve* the* expe'iise* of hiring e*a.rriage*s t,hey 
the'refore pre)ee‘e*de‘d to tin* Paviliem de* h'hire on foot, taking 
tin* pn‘enut.ion of put, ting on gait(*rs to pn'seTvei tln‘ir whiter 
silk .stoi'kings from t.ln* mud whi<‘h eovere'd the* st, rea'ts, for it 
was then tin* nnmt.h of Deee*mlH*r. t)n a.rriving at, t.ln* d'lii- 
le‘ri«*s eun* of the party put- his gaite‘rs int.e> his p(»eke*t. It. hafi* 
pe'm'd t.hat the* Pope* ehdive-h-el sue'h an aff<*e*t.ing aelelre'SS that 
all pri*se*nt. we*r«* me>ve‘d i-o t,e*ars, ami tin* uuf<»rtuna,t.e* pre‘side‘nt. 
win) had eiispose*el of his gait<*r.s in the* way just m<*nt,ion(*d 
dn*w the*in out insU*a<i of his hamlk<‘rehie‘f and sme»ar<*d his 
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face over with mud. The Pope is said to have been much 
amused at this mistake. If this anecdote should be thought 
too puerile to be repeated here, I may observe that it afforded 
no small merriment to Bonaparte, who made Michot the actor 
relate it to the Empress at Paris one evening after a Court 
performance. 

hTapoleon had now obtained the avowed object of his ambi- 
tion; but his ambition receded before him like a boundless 
horizon. On the 1st of December, the day on which the 
Senate presented to the Emperor the result of the votes for 
hereditary succession, FranQois de ISTeufchateau delivered an 
address to him, in which there was no want of adulatory 
expressions. As President of the Senate he had had some 
practice in that style of speech-making; and he only substi- 
tuted the eulogy of the Monarchical Government for that of 
the Kepublican Government a semjpre bene, as the Italians 
say. 

If I wished to make comparisons I could here indulge in 
some curious ones. Is it not extraordinary that Fontaine- 
bleau should have witnessed, at the interval of nearly ten 
years, ISTapoleon^s first interview with the Pope, and his last 
farewell to his army, and that the Senate, who had previously 
given such ready support to Bonaparte, should in 1814 have 
pronounced his abdication at Fontainebleau. 

The preparations for the Coronation proved very advan- 
tageous to the trading classes of Paris. Great numbers of 
foreigners and people from the provinces visited the capital, 
and the return of luxury and the revival of old customs gave 
occupation to a variety of tradespeople who could get no 
employment under the Directory or Consulate, such as sad- 
dlers, carriage-makers, lacemen, embroiderers, and otliers 
By these positive interests were created more partisans of 
the Empire than by opinion and reflection; and it is but just 
to say that trade had not been so active for a dozen years 
before. The Imperial crown jewels were exhil)ited to the 
public at Biennais the jewellePs. The crown was of a liglit 
form, and, with its leaves of gold, it less resembled the crown 
of France than the antique crown of the Caesars. These 
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things were afterwards placed in the public treasury, togethei 
with the imperial insignia of Charlemagne, which Bonaparte 
had ordered to be brought from Aix-la-Chapelle. But while 
Bonaparte was thus priding himself in his crown and his 
imagined resemblance to Charlemagne, Mr. Pitt, lately re- 
called to the Ministry, was concluding at Stockholm a treaty 
with Sweden, and agreeing to pay a subsidy to that power to 
enable it to maintain hostilities against Prance. This treaty 
was concluded on the 3d of December, the day after the Cor- 
onation.^ 

It cannot be expected that I should enter into a detail of 

1 The details of the preparation for the Coronation caused many stormy 
scenes between Napoleon and his family. The Princesses, his sisters and 
sisters-in-law, were especially shocked at having to carry the train of the 
Imperial mantle of Josephine, and even when Josephine was actually mov- 
ing from tlie altar to the throne the Princesses evinced their reluctance so 
plainly that Josephine could not advance, and an altercation took place 
which had to be stopped by Napoleon himself {R&musat, tome ii. p. 71). For 
the details of the disputes between Napoleon and Joseph see Miot de Melito, 
tome ii. p. 221. Joseph was quite willing to himself give up appearing in a 
mantle with a train, but he wished to prevent his wile bearing the mantle of 
the Empress ; and he opposed his brotlier on so many points that Napoleon 
ended by calling on him to either give up his imsition and retire from all 
politics, or else to fully accept the Imperial regime. How the economical 
Cambaceres used up the ermine he could not wear will be seen in Jvnoty 
tome iii. p. 195. Josephine herself was in the greatest anxiety as to whether 
the wish of the Bonaparte family that she should be divorced would carry 
the day with her husband. When she had gained her cause for the time, and 
after the Pope had engaged to crown her, she seems to have most cleverly 
managed to got the Pope informed that she was only united to Napoleon by 
a civil marriage. The Pope insisted on a religious marriage. Napoleon was 
angry, but could not recede, and the religious rite was performed by Cardinal 
Fesch the day, or two days, before the Coronation. The certificate of the 
marriage was carefully guarded from Napoleon by Josephine, and even 
X)laeed beyond his reach at the time of the divorce. Such at least seems to 
be the most probable account of this mysterious and doubtful matter. Com- 
pare Remvsat, tome ii. p. 67 ; Thiers, tome v, p. 262, corrected by tome xi. p. 
652; Cardinal Consalvi’s Memoirs, and Jervis’s Galilean Church and the 
Revolution, p. 448, and especially p. 451, where the opinion of the Abbe 
Emery as to the non-validity of tins marriage is given. Metternich (tome i. 
p. 121) says concerning this, “ For the Church this question did not exist, and 
therefore not for the Emperor (of Austria) ; ” and be treats the matter as if 
there had been no religious marriage rite. Indeed,” he says, “ otherwise tho 
scheme of a divorce could not have been entertained for a moment.” But 
the Austrian Court was deeply interested in tliis matter, and not likely to be 
too scrupulous. The fact that Cardinal Fesch maintained that the religious 
rite had b(‘.en duly performed, and that thirteen of the Cardinals (not, how- 
ever, including Fesch) were so convinced of tln^ legality of the marriage that 
they I’cfused to appear at the ceremony of nia,rriage with Marie Louise, thus 
drawing down tlie wrath of the Emperor, and becoining the “ Cardinals 
Noirs,” from being forbidden to wear their own robes, seems to leave no 
doubt that the religious rite had been duly performed. The marriage was 
only pronounced to be invalid in 1809 by the local canonical bodies, not by 
the authority of the Pope. 
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the ceremony which took place on the 2d of December. The 
glitter of gold^ the waving plumes, and richly caparisoned 
horses of the Imperial procession ; the mule which preceded 
the Pope’s cortege, and occasioned so much merriment to the 
Parisians, have already been described over and over again. 
I may, however, relate an anecdote connected with the Coro- 
nation, told me by J osephine, and which is exceedingly char- 
acteristic of Napoleon. 

When Bonaparte was paying his addresses to Madame de 
Beauharnais, neither the one nor the other kept a carriage; 
and therefore Bonaparte frequently accompanied her when 
she walked out. One day they went together to the notary 
Eaguideau, one of the shortest men I think I ever saw in my 
life. Madame de Beauharnais placed great confidence in him, 
and went there on purpose to acquaint him, of her intention to 
marry the young general of artillery, — the protege of Barras. 
Josephine went alone into the notary’s cabinet, while Bona- 
parte waited for her in an adjoining room. The door of 
Eaguideau’s cabinet did not shut close, and Bonaparte plainly 
heard him dissuading Madame de Beauharnais from her pro- 
jected marriage. ^Wou are going to take a very wrong step,” 
said he, and you will be sorry for it. Can you be so mad as 
to marry a young man who has nothing but his cloak and his 
sword ? ” Bonaparte, Josephine told me, had never mentioned 
this to her, and she never supposed that he had heard what 
fell from Eaguideau. ^^Only think, Bourrienne,” continued 
she, “ what was my astonishment when, dressed in the Impe- 
rial robes on the Coronation day, he desired that Eaguideau 
might be sent for, saying that he wished to see him immedi- 
ately ; and when Eaguideau appeared he said to him, ^ Well, 
sir! have I nothing but my cloak and my sword now?’” 
Though Bonaparte had related to me almost all the circum- 
stances of his life, as they occurred to his memory, he never 
once mentioned this affair of Eaguideau, which he only seemed 
to have suddenly recollected on his Coronation day.^ 

1 The truth about this story seems to be that Raguideau went by appoint- 
ment to Josephine’s house (she was not likely to go to his office) and there 
advised her against the marriage, using the words attributed to him. He 
was disconcerted when introduced to Napoleon, who was standing at the 



The day after the Coronation all the troops in Paris were 
assembled in the Champ de Mars, that the Imperial eagles 
might be distributed to each regiment, in lieu of the national 
flags. I had staid away from the Coronation in the church 
of ISTotre Dame, but I wished to see the military fete in the 
Champ de Mars, because I took real pleasure in seeing Bona- 
parte amongst his soldiers. A throne was erected in front of 
the Military School, which, though now transformed into a 
barrack, must have recalled to Bonaparte’s mind some singular 
recollections of his boyhood. At a given signal all the col- 
umns closed and approached the throne. Then Bonaparte, 
rising, gave orders for the distribution of the eagles, and 
delivered the following address to the deputations of the dif- 
ferent corps of the army : — 

Soldiey^s I behold your colors. These eagles will always he 
your rally ing~point ! They will always he where your Emperor 
mmj think them necessary for the defence of his throne and of 
his people. Swear to sacrifice your lives to defend them, and 
hy your courage to keep them constantly in the path of victory. 
— Swear ! ” 

It would be impossible to describe the acclamations which 
followed this address; there is something so seductive in 
popular enthusiasm that even indifferent persons cannot help 
yielding to its influence. And yet the least reflection would 
have shown how shamefully ISTapoleon forswore the declara- 
tion he made to the Senate, when the organic Senatus-considte 
for the foundation of the Empire was presented to him at St. 
Cloud. On that occasion he said, The French people shall 
never be my people ! ” And yet the day after his coronation 
his eagles were to be carried wherever they might be neces- 
sary for the defence of his people. 

By a singular coincidence, while on the 2d of December, 

window drunimin.i? on the panes. When asked whether he had heard, 
Napoleon said, “ Yes, he has si)okoTi as an honest man, and what he lias said 
makes me esteem liim. f hope*, he will continue to manage your affairs, for 
he has inclined me to give him my confidence.” Instead of displaying him- 
self as Emperor before Raguideau, Napoleon made him notary of the civil 
list, and always treated him well. 

Meneval, in upsetting Bourrienne’s story, gives us a pleasanter one in 
telling us that Napoleon did say, Joseph, if our father saw us! ” {Meneval, 
tome i. p. 129). 
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1804, Bonaparte was receiving from tlie head of the Church 
the Imperial crown of France, Louis XVIII., who was then 
at Colmar, prompted as it were by an inexplicable presenti- 
ment, drew up and signed a declaration to the French people, 
in which he declared that he then swore neyer to break the 
sacred bond which united his destiny to theirs, never to re- 
nounce the inheritance of his ancestors, or to relinquish his 
rights. 

Note. — M. de Bourrienne’s omission relative to the Imperial Coronation 
may be supplied by the following extracts: — 

“ The interior of the church of Notre Dame had been newly painted; 
galleries and pews magnificently adorned had been erected, and they were 
thronged with a prodigious concourse of spectators. 

“ The Pope set out from the Tuileries, and proceeded along the quay to 
the archiepiscopal palace, whence he repaired to the choir by a private 
entrance. 

“ The Emperor set out with the Empress by the Carrousel. The proces- 
sion passed along the Bue St. Honore to the Kue des Lombards, then the 
Pont au Change, the Palace of Justice, the court of Notre Dame, and entered 
the Archbishop’s palace. 

“ It was a truly magnificent sight. The procession was opened by the 
already numerous body of courtiers ; next came the Marshals of the Empire 
wearing their honors; then the dignitaries and high officers of the Crown; 
and lastly, the Emperor in a dress of state. At the moment of his entering 
the cathedral there was a simultaneous shout of ‘ Vive V Empereur ! ’ 

“ The procession passed along the middle of the nave, and arrived at the 
choir facing the high altar. This scene was not less imposing ; the galleries 
round the choir were filled with the handsomest women whom the best com- 
pany could produce, and most of whom rivalled in the lustre of their beauty 
that of the jewels with which they were covered. 

“ His Holiness went to meet the Emperor at a tribune which had been 
placed in the middle of the choir ; there was another on one side for the 
Empress. After saying a short prayer there they returned, and seated 
themselves on the throne at the end of the church facing the choir; there 
they heard mass, which was said by the Pope. They wont to make the 
offering, and came back; they then descended from the platform of the 
throne, and walked in procession to I’eceive the holy unction. The Emperor 
and Empress, on reaching the choir, replaced themselves at their tribunes, 
where the Pope performed the ceremony. 

“ He presented the crown to the Emperor, who received it, put it him- 
self upon his head, took it off, placed it on that of the Empress, removed it 
again, and laid it on the cushion where it was at first. A smaller crown was 
immediately put upon the head of the Empress. All the arrangements liad 
been made beforehand ; she was surrounded by her ladies ; everything was 
done in a moment, and nobody perceived the substitution which 'had taken 
place. The procession moved back to the platform. The Emperor tliore 
heard Te, Deiim ; the Pope himself went tMther at the conclusion of tlic ser- 
vice, as if to say, lie, missa est. The Testament was presented to the 
Emperor, who took off his glove, and pronounced his oath, with his hand 
upon the sacred book. 

He went back to the Archbishop’s palace the same way that ho had 
come, and entered his carriage. The ceremony was very long; the proces- 
sion returned by a different route, and it was getting dusk when tlie 
Emperor arrived at the Tuileries.” 

The gossip of the premiere femme de chamhre on the subject of the Coro- 
nation is amusing. 
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A great many persons in the Palace sat up the whole of the night which 
preceded that great day. A fact which, though not important in itself, may 
serve to give an idea of the busy confusion in which we all were: I was 
obliged that day to liave my head dressed at live o’clock in the morning. 
When, at the break of day, we entered the Empress’s ajnrrtments, I was 
alw3ady dressed, an (jriUKle toiUdte, for the eoreinony at the cathedral, 
whither I was to repair as soon as Her Majesty’s toilet slioiild be completed, 
having duties to i)erform there. As soon as the Empress was dressed I set 
out, having in my carriage her Imperial mantle and crown. . . . Arriving 
at Notre l3ame a considerable time before the procession, I was conducted 
into an apartment which had been prepared for tlieir Majesties. All the 
Imx^crial family were introduced therein successively as tliey arrived. 1 
• fastened on the Imperial mantle, and the Princesses put their toilets in 
fresh order. When everything was ready they formed in procession, and S(. 
went into the cathedral, where every one according to his or her rank took 
up a 1)1 ace which had been i>reviously assigned. It was exactly like a theat- 
rical representation, for all the parts had been studied beforehand, and we 
had even had several general rehearsals at the Palace, where, by the 
Emperor’s orders, M. Isabey, the artist, had modelled a sacre in high relief, 
to serve as a guide. Messieurs the masters of the ceremonies played the 
l)art of prompters, they being charged with the duty of reminding each of 
the great personages tiguring in the august ceremony as to where he was to 
go and what lie was to do. I followed the procession with some other ladies 
of I“Ier Majesty’s household, and was so fortunate as to get placed in the gal- 
lery of the Empress, whence I saw perfectly all the ceremony in its greatest 
details; but there already exist so many descriptions of it that I need noi 
repeat what every one know.s. And, in fine, who does not know that the 
Emperor put the crown on his head with his own hands, having first re 
ceived the Pope’s benediction and consecration, and that he afterwards 
crowned the Empress himself. 

“ On the day of the saci'e the weather was cold and frosty; we were ah 
dressed as if for a well-heated drawing-room, and our only protection against 
the cold, our cashmere shawls, we were obliged to take off as we entered 
the gallery. I believe I never suffered so much from cold in all the days of 
my life ; but people do not enter the service of the great to enjoy their com- 
forts, and this I perceived above all on that day, and in more ways than one. 
I set out in such a hurry, I had been so confused since the preceding day, 
that I forgot to take iny breakfast ; and the pangs of hunger were added to 
the lively'sufferings of cold. I never know that while I was waiting to put 
on Her Majesty’s mantle an excellent breakfast had been served up in the 
Archbishop’s apartments for all the retinue. This was very iinlucky, and 
when the beautiful sacred music of M. Ecsueur was performed in the cathe- 
dral, I had good grounds forjudging of the truth of tlie old proverb, Ventre 
ajl'wnid n\i point cVoreilles. 

‘ ‘ Wlien tl 10 ceremony was over their Majesties returned to their apartment. 
Never have I seen on any physiognomy such an expression of joy, content, 
and haxipiness as that which then animated the countenance of tlio Empress : 
her face was radiant. The crown just fixed on her forehead by her husband 
had settled her future lot, and seemed calculated to dissipate forever those 
rumors of divorce which had long vexed her ears, and which had been 
repcat(3d to her even by the Emperor’s own family. . . . On the return from 
Notre Dame I arrived at the Tuil cries some time before their Majesties. 
Oold, hunger, and the bad night I had x)a.ssed gave me such a beadaciio that 
I was obliged to go to bed, and tlius I saw nothing of the other ceremonie.s 
wliicli took place tliat day. Wlrnt I know is, that by the evening the 
Empre.ss was completely exhausted — but, at last, she was a crowned 
Empress I ” {MVmoircs de Madomoisellc Avrillion). 
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IS()5. 

My a])pointin(‘nt as MiiiisPT Plcn!]»i»l«aitiary al Haiiibiir;^ — My iiittTview 
with ihniaparti^ at. Mahiiais»in — r»«»naj>art«‘’s n*sp«'Ct iuij Italy ■ 

Iliswish to revisit ItrioniH — luslnietiniis for my resihenre in Hamlmri^r 
— Itoi((*i»(‘ration of Muro)i(*an sofi<'ty - lioriapartr's plan o{ makiiiLC him- 
seif the uhiest HovaM’eitcn in Kurope — Aiach«*i‘ .Jaithort 's niis'-ion ( ‘oiu- 
inission from th(‘- Miup<Tor to !h<*. Mmpross My o<m wTsat i»m wilii 
Mailame Uoiiaparte. 

{ MUST 1 K)W MUMitiou tui ovont whirli (MUieorii;-, inysoli’ |H‘rsnn- 
Jillv, n.'iinulv, inv hppnint inont. M ’uiistrr Pioni|>t(t»*nt iary to 
thu Uukcs of i>nnisv.’i(*k aiui Mooklonltiiro, Sohworiu, and to 
t,ho Htinso towns. 

'Phis appointment to<jk plam* on the L'lfd of Mareh, ISOo. 
riosephine, who had kindly pnmiisod to appri o* mo (d’ what 
tin*. Km|H‘ror iutend«Ml to do for nio. as .soon as sho horsolf 
should know his inttmtions, sent a mesom p*r to aecjuainl me 
wit.h niy appointment, ami to tell me that tite I'hnperor wi.dted 
to stM* nu*.. I. had not visited rlosophim* sinee her tlopart tire 
for Btd^dum. d'he pomps and eoremonie.s <d’ tin* (‘oronation 
had, 1 may say, da///ded me, and dettaaed me fnmt present inif 
mys(‘ir at tin* Imperial }^dael^ wljere I -diouid havt* been an- 
noyed Ity the t*ticpietie whieh had hei*n ideoSAeii ranee tin* 
< Coronation. 1 uaunot describe what, a disarrm-ahle impres- 
sion t.his |>arad«‘ always )»r<»dnee(| on me. I eonld not. all at 
onee fori(et t-he t.iine when 1 ns<*d wiilnait mo'emitny to ipi 
into Bonapartn's (diandtf*r and wake liitn at tin* app<Pnded 
lionr. As to lionapart.e, I had m»t. sf*en him since !h* sent, for 
nn* al'ter the eondemnai ioii td’ (leoiyp-.s, whrii I saw that iiyv 
candor relat.ive to Moreau was not di-phmdnit to lum. 
Moreau had sinee rpiitted P’raiiee without Xapjdeojds .suhjeeB 
ine him t.o t,he application of the odious law which has oidy 
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of wliich. lie was condemned to the confiscation of his prop- 
erty. Moreau sold his estate of Gros Bois to Berthier, and 
proceeded to Cadiz, whence he embarked for America. I 
shall not again have occasion to speak of him until the period 
of the intrigues into which he was drawn by the same influ- 
ence which ruined him. in Prance. 

On the evening of the day when I received the kind message 
from Josephine I had an official invitation to proceed the next 
day to Malmaison, where the Emperor then was. I was much 
pleased at the idea of seeing him there rather than at the 
Tiiileries, or even at St. Cloud. Our former intimacy at Mal- 
niaison made me feel more at my ease respecting an interview 
of which my knowledge of Bonaparte^s character led me to 
entertain some apprehension. Was I to be received by my 
old comrade of Brienne, or by His Imperial Majesty ? I was 
received by my old college companion. 

On my arrival at Malmaison I was ushered into the tent- 
room leading to the library. How I was astonished at the 
good-natured familiarity with which he received me ! This 
extraordinary man displayed, if I may employ the term, a 
coquetry towards me which surprised me, notwithstanding 
my past knowledge of his character. He came up to me 
with a smile on his lips, took my hand (which he , had never 
done since he was Consul), pressed it affectionately, and it 
was impossible that I could look upon him as the Emperor of 
Erance and the future King of Italy. Yet I was too well 
aware of his fits of pride to allow his familiarity to lead me 
beyond the boxmds of affectionate respect. My dear Bourri- 
enne,” said he, “can you suppose that the elevated rank I 
have attained has altered my feelings towards you ? No. I 
do not attach importance to the glitter of Imperial pomp ; all 
that is meant for the people ; but I must still be valued 
according to my deserts. I have been very well satisfied with 
your services, and I have appointed you to a situation where 
I shall have occasion for them. I know that I can rely upon 
you.” He then asked with great warmth of friendship what 
T was about, and inquired after my family, etc. In short, I 
never saw him display less reserve or more familiarity and 
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unailVfted siiiiplicit-y, wliirh in* did tin* Hiort- readily, jit'rhaps, 
hrcaiist^ his j^riaii.nt'ss was now 5 m‘t)nlfSta 1)1**. 

\ On know,'’ a,ddt*<i Na|t<*h*<>n, “ilial 1 . ri <aii. m a \v«‘i‘k 
for Ilal\’. I shall iiiak** iiisscil Ki!!’.',; hul iiiai i •> «*id\ a •-!**[•- 
]»i )ia*. 1 iaivc yrt-alcr <i*‘si;-;'iis rt'S[)r*'l in;* 1 lai v . 1* iiiiist. 
l)t* a. kin,yd(!iii {•<,miprisin,y' all lh«.* i raiisal pin** States, Irom 
\h‘iii(a* U) lilt* IMarit iiiK* Alpsd d'h** of Italy with 

hh’a,iH‘i* can t>niy lx* tciiijxn’ary ; hut. it is !a*(M'S>ary, sn fU‘d*'r to 
uc.tatsl.oin the natit»ns of Italy t*> liv** un*h*r ci»nitii*tn laws. 
d’h(* (h’laxasta t.h*‘ Pitaimnntt'Si*, t he \h‘n*-t iaiis, I la* Milaia's**, 
t.h(‘ inhahitants of d’uscany, tli** Koiiians. and the N«*a|'< >}iians, 
hate «*ach other. Noni*ur tlnun will a**know!t*(lye tie* Mipt'i'ior- 
it.y ottheothi'r, and yet Itoiin* is, Iroiu the rec* •! i*'«’t i< 'tis coti- 
lu'ctiai with it, tin* natural capital ot Italy. 1'** make it so, 
howevtua it is ueci*ssary tluit- tin* |*ow*‘r ot tin* Pop** ..hould he 
eonlincjl wit-liin limits purt'ly spiritual. I canmit now thiidv 
of this; ])ut; I will r<*fh**‘t upon it h)*r*‘a ft «‘r. At pr*‘;.ent= I 
hjive onlv vaf^’ia* ideas on tin* suhjf***!. hut limy ^^ill i*** matured 
in tame, .and then all (h*pemis on eirenm a am*** .. \\ hat was it 

t.old m»*, when we wtus* w;dkin;a, lik** two iiile h'llov. s. as w«‘ 
were, in the streets of Paris, that I .shi»nhi *»m* «ia\ h** irnu.t*'!* 

of Pranei* my wisli merely a va;a;ut* wi di V t hreum a aim*‘S 

liave done the r«‘st. It is tln-n-ton* wi;.** !** look Uito the 
future, ;uid that. I *io. Wdth r<‘speet t** Italy, a., it will he im» 
possihh? with *)ne efiort. to unit)* luw s»» as !*» iorm a siiieie 
powsT, suhj**et to uniform laws, I will heviin h\ makiu;..!' h»*r 
Pr<‘mhi. All tlnaa* lit 1 !«• Stat«'S will inseirahly hf romo a<’**us« 
t.omed t«) the saim* haws, ami when manner's ;djall h)*as imd.ated 
and f*nmiti«*s ext in; 4 'ui.shed, then tlt**re \\ill he an ll.ily. ami 1 
will ’^ivf* hc*r indi’ptuidenee. Put f*a* that I mu a liaas* fw«’nty 
years, aJid who eau e**uut. on tin* future? Pmcui i«aim', I ferl 
pleasun* in h'llinj^you all this. It was. foidved up iu my miij*!. 
Wit.h 3 ’ou I think aloud." 

r a'lir th:U fh** uitiMii of llutv uirh Feoi.-o w noh n» hr tone 

poniry slumia Im* rnaai’koi ; it aaro-- uith fhi' r ui.ol*' t** 

aftsTwards, in tln' fr*'at> «*{ UrrshuvLU ?«.!h Ih-oraUf r. afUa AirU. fin/, 

th’At thf frowns of Italy aiai Krains* wfo- t** \u -.ri. ir.i!*-.! uiuat \ iph--, ihf 
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I do not believe that I have altered two words of what Ba 
naparte said to me respecting Italy, so perfect, I may now say 
without vanity, was my memory then, and so confirmed was 
my habit of fixing in it all that he said to me. After having 
informed me of 3hs vague projects Bonaparte, with one of 
those transitions so common to him, said, ‘‘ By the by, Bourri- 
enne, I have something to tell you. Madame de Brienne has 
begged that I will pass through Brienne, and I promised that 
I will. I will not conceal from you that I shall feel great 
pleasure in again beholding the spot which for six years was 
the scene of our boyish sports and studies.’’ Taking ad- 
vantage of the Emperor’s good humor, I ventured to tell him 
what happiness it would give me if it were possible that I 
could share with him the revival of all recollections which 
were mutually dear to us. But ISTapoleon, after a moment’s 
pause, said with extreme kindness, Hark ye, Bourrienne, in 
your situation and mine this cannot be. It is more than two 
years since we parted. What would be said of so sudden a 
reconciliation ? I tell you frankly that I have regretted you, 
and the circumstances in which I have frequently been placed 
have often made me wish to recall you. At Boulogne I was 
quite resolved upon it. Bapp, perhaps, has informed you of 
it. He liked you, and he assured me that he would be de- 
lighted at your return. But if upon reflection I changed my 
mind it was because, as I have often told you, I will not have 
it said that I stand in need of any one. Ho. Go to Hamburg. 
I have formed some projects respecting Germany in which you 
can be useful to me. It is there I will give a mortal blow to 
England. I will deprive her of the Continent, — besides, I 
liave some ideas not yet matured which extend much farther. 
There is not sufficient unanimity amongst the nations of 
Europe. European society must be regenerated — a superior 
power must control the other powers, and compel them to live 
in })eace with eacli, othc-r ; and France is well situated for that 
jjiirpose. For details you will receive instructions from Talley- 
ra,nd; but I recomnumd you, above all things, to keep a strict 
watch on the emigrants. Woe to them if they become too 
dangerous! I know that there are still agitators, — among 
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ull the ATarquls de Errsttfl/cs, tie* e. uirfiens uf flu* ole 
seliool. But they are moths who will Inirii t lu‘ni;,**lv<‘s in ih,. 
eamile. You have been an (*nii,i;rant yotirsrii, 1 Mturripnin* ; 
you feel a partiality for tlnnn, ami you know that I hav** 
allowed upwards of two hundred <>f them to return uptui \ <>ur 
reetuiiinendation. But the ease is altered. I iios(* who are 
abroad an* hardened. They do not wish to return liouie. 
Watc'h them (dosely. That is the only part ietilar <lireei ion | 
f^ive you. You aa‘e to l)e Minist(‘r fnnn Franee to Ilamhin"; ; 
but your place will be an indejM‘n(h‘ut one ; b(*sidea umu’ eor- 
rt‘spon(h*neti wdth the i\Iinist(*r for Fon*i;.(n Afiairs, I authori/j* 
you to w'rite to me personally, wln‘m*ver y on have anythin;^ 
particular to communicate*. You will liktuvi.se corre.spotni 
with Foue.he.’’ 

Hen* the Emperor renuiined silent lor a moment, and I was 
])n‘parino to retire, but lie <h*tained me, sayin.L( in the kindest 
manner, What, ani you goinii: already, Bourrienne ? Are 
you in a hurry Let us <*hat a litth* longer. Uod knows 
when we may see eacdi otlu‘r ajjjain I '' 'Fhen at!»‘r two or three 
moiin*nts’ sihuica*. he stiid, ‘‘ The more I retlcei on our situation, 
/m our former intimacy, and our .subsequent separahon. the 
more I see the iH*(;essity of your goiie4 tr» llamhuriy Ho, 
tlu*n, my d(*ar hdlow, I advise you. d'rust me. W'heti th) you 

think of s<‘itin4 out ? ’’ *** In May.*' In May ? . . . Alt, I 

shall he in Milan th(*n, for I wish fft stop at Turin. I like 
the Piedmontese; they are the he.st snidiers in Italy/' 

“ Sinn the King’ of Italy will ht* the junior of the Entpenu' of 
I’d-ance ! ” ^ ~ Alt ! so yam re<'ollect what I sa.id one day at flu* 
'Futleries ; but, my d(*a.r felhuv, I have y**! a devilrsh hue,: way 
to hefon*. 1 gain my point.'- — Ai lli«* rate, Sire, at- whieh 
you an* going you will not be long in reaeldtto it.*" ** Faiiea-r 

than ytm imagine. I see all th<* obstacles in my way ; but 
they do not alarm me. England is m-ery w-|ii*r«a am! the 

* I alhoieil to a coaverHation whieli I l>a<l uiih %v,||iM|tni|} wUi-ft wc llfit. 
went to t he ''Fuilerii'-B. to ini* aiMOtt hin *4 r«»Vi!tif V', iiiei t 

stufril tlie fiillh'ultkiK which I thought ho wouht ♦nfo-ririir-i'^ iit huo' 

Hoff acknowItHlgc,*! hy the old reigning: fatidih’Hof Enrop. ** If ii roiiirs h» 
that/’ la*. r«*pHc«h ** I will dethrone thorn all, and tlirii 1 nli.ill he ilie olilrit 
iiovtirtugn among them.” i/wwmemir. 
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struggle is between her and me. I see how it will be. The 
whole of Europe will be our instruments; sometimes serving 
one^ sometimes the other, but at bottom the dispute is wholly 
betAveen England and France. 

Apropos , said the Emperor, changing the subject, for all 
who knew him are aware that this apropos was his favorite, 
and, indeed, his only mode of transition ; “ apropos, Bour- 

rienne, you surely must have heard of the departure of Jau- 
bert,^ and his mission. What is said on the subject?’’ — 
Sire, I have only heard it slightly alluded to. His father, 
however, to whom he said nothing respecting the object of 
his journey, knowing I was intimate with Jaubert, came to me 
to ascertain whether I could allay his anxiety respecting a 
journey of the duration of which he could form no idea. The 
precipitate departure of his son had filled him with apprehen- 
sion. I told him the truth, viz., that Jaubert had said no more 
to me on the subject than to him.” — Then you do not know 
where he is gone ? ” — I beg your pardon, Sire ; I know very 
well.” — “ How, the devil ! ” said Bonaparte, suddenly turning 
on me a look of astonishment. Ho one, I declare, has ever 
told me; but I guessed it. Having received a letter from 
Jaubert dated Leipsic, I recollected what your Majesty had 
often told me of your views respecting Persia and India. I 
have not forgotten our conversation in Egypt, nor the great 
projects which you unfolded to me to relieve the solitude and 
sometimes the weariness of the cabinet of Cairo. Besides, I 
long since knew your opinion of Amedee, of his fidelity, his 
ability, and his courage. I felt convinced, therefore, that he 
had a mission to the Shah of Persia.” — You guessed right ; 
but I beg of you, Bourrienne, say nothing of this to any 
person whatever. Secrecy on this point is of great impor- 
tance. The English would do him an ill turn, for they are 
well aware that my views are directed against their posses- 

1 Amedde J<aubert had been with Napoleon in Egypt, and was appointed 
to the Cabinet of the Consul as secretary interpreter of Oriental languages 
(see Men,ei)al, tome i. p. 81). He was sent on several missions to the East, 
and brought back, in 1818, goats from Thibet, naturalizing in France the 
manufacture of cashmeres. 'He became a peer of France under the Mon- 
archy of July. 
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sions an<l tluMi* iutiiu‘iuu^ in the. Kast/’ — '' I t.hiiik, Shu*, that 
luy a,iis\ver to Aiiiedihrs worthy father is a suilieient j^-iKirant.y 
for luy {lisc*r(d;ion. Jiusides, it was n. uitoui supposit ion on iny 
])art, and 1 eould luive statt‘d nothini*- with eert.ainty l)(‘for(t 

your Maj(\sty Inid the kindm‘ss to in form me of tie* faet 

instead of i^oiie^' to IIamhur^\ if your Majesty ph‘ases, I will 
join daubertj ae-e.ompa.ny' him to Ihu-sia, and un(h‘rtak(‘ half his 
missiond^ — “ ] low I would yon go with him ? ’• — V(‘s, Sire ; 
I a,m juiudi attaelied to him. H(* is an ivxeellent imui, a,nd I 
am sure that he would not be sorry to ha=v<* mt* with him."™-- 
^vhhit . . . stop, iiourrieune, . . . this, p<‘rhaps, would not hi* 
a bad idea. You know a little of tlu* Hast. You are aiauis- 
tomed to tlit* (dimate. You could assist daulxu-t. . . . lint . . , 
No. Jaub(*rt must be already far off. I fear you could not 
overtak(* him. And besidrus you have a numerous family. 
'You will be more* us(*ful to nn* in (jermany. All things eon- 
sidmuHl, go to I lainburg-— you know tin* country, and, what is 
lH‘tt(‘r, ytm sp(‘ak the languagt*.-’ 

[ e.ould st‘t‘ that Honaparti* still had sonuddiing to say to nn*. 
As wt^ wi‘r(‘ walking up and d<»wn tin* room, In* st.<>pped, and 
looking at im* with an (‘X])ression of sadmuss, he said, Hour- 
rimnn*, you must, bidon* I proe(*<*d to Italy, do nn* a si^rviia*. 
\hm som«‘tim(*s visit nuj /r//c, and it is right; it is lit you 
should. You ha.v(* lunm too long out* of tin* family md. to con- 
tinue your fri<*ndshij> with her. (lO io hm*.^ ICndeavor once 
more io make hm* smisibh* of h(*r mad extravaganei*. Hvery 
day I diseovm* m*w instamaus of it, and it distresses me. When 
1 Hpcsik to heron ihi»- sul>j<*et I am vexeti ; I gtd. angry -sin* 

* This emplovuH'iit ef n<HirrH‘nne fo r<‘iunuHfrnl«^ wUh .Uwephiiie Ina eum- 
ple.ftnmswiT t<f the charge s»uncrinicH lusuie that Na|Haeon, whih* wohlinit. 
really en(*iHir;ec*a the. fuoUsh eKpeiuw’s <»f liis wife, an krrpiuij her utuler Ion 
rtniUrel. Jitsi'plutM* was iiieerri^ihle. “On the wry hay nf her death/' say.n 
Madann* de ihaiiusitt Otane it. p. .'U7), “nhis winheil to pa! on a v«'r> proify 
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weeps. I forgive hei-j I pay lier bills — slie makes fair prom- 
ises ; but the same tiling ocumrs over and over again.i If slie 

* 'The Fjiiijx'ror (‘sl iiiiaicd the. (‘Xihuisc^s of Malinaisoti to h:iv(', Ix'cu tliroe 
or four hundred t.hoiisaiid francs. He tluui c-alciilated the, ainount of tho 
sums whicdi 1.h(‘. Josei)hin<^ must have re<udv(‘.d from him, and 

added, that with a little order and re<>:ularity she mi.nlit probably liave left 
behind her lifty or si.vty million francs. ‘Viler extrava.i>anc,e,'” says the 
KmijU'ror, “ vexed me beyond measure, (laleulator as I. am, I would of 
cours(^ riilher have jifiven away a million frames than hav(3 seem a hundred 
thousand squander(‘d a, way.” lie informed m(‘, that having one day unex- 
peet(‘dly brok(m in upon Josepliinc’s mornin<j^ circle, ho found a celebrated 
mil lima-, whom he had expressly forbidden to near the Empress, as she 
was ruinin.i; her by (‘.vtravajj^ant <lemands. “ My iinlook<al-for entra,?i(ie,’' 
said lui, “ oe('asioned n’n^at dismay in the aca<lmnie sitting. 1 pjave some 
ord(‘rs unpea-eeived to th<‘, individuads in attemhimu^, and on the lady’s de- 
parture she, was seiz(ul and eonduc.ted to th(‘. lUc,etre” {Meinorhil da JSainte 
llvlvnc). 

d'h(‘ story of the “ celebralctd milliner ” arn‘st<ul by I5onapart(‘. is so a, mus- 
ingly told liy Ma<l(miois(dle Avrillion, tluit \vr. will find room for it heiai, and 
this we, an^ the more inclimul to do as tlie contrast between the compieror of 
half 10urop(< and tlie p(‘rsecut.or of a ttnuu-hitudc- de mof/cs’ is most strikiiijL?, 
and as the whole scene shows how Uonaparte could play the i>art of the 
itjrttn donu'atlqtK'. 

“ On anotlier day I was wiliu‘ss of a scenes which I should he tempted to 
<aill ridic.iilous worc^ it not f<»r tlu^ rcsspcsd, I ow(‘, totludr Majesties’ memori(‘S. 
I will report it. as I saw it; thcs r<‘ad<‘r will (diaracterize it as h(^ tliiuks tit. 
d'he Empress had b(*en slijniitly imlisposcd ; one of the most famous inttr- 
c7non/c.s' drs n/odc.s of tlu', day, Mademoiselle 1 >(‘S]K‘,a,u.\', had conu', to offer her 
Hervi(*,es to he,r Majesty. She was waitinj^ in the blu(‘, .‘to/on, that joined the 
IxMlroom until slie shouhl be: calhul for. At that, vi'.ry moment the Emperor 
came down to see thci lOmiire.ss, and the v(ny tirst person t.hat. striudv his eye 
in t.h(^ blue, .s'lf/o/?, throuju'li which he had to pass, was poor Madimmiscdhi Di'ss- 
p<‘au\, armed with her l>a.n(l-ho.x:es. ‘ Wlio are you? ’ 1 h‘. a.n^^rily exchiimod. 
When, tnmihliiijj;' all over, slui ha,d <Ie,(;lanid li<‘r name, h(! rnsheil like a mad- 
man into his wife.’s <dia.mi)cr, j^csthmlatin^; ami cryin^j;' out, ‘Who sent for 
this woman? Who hroujj.lit hm* here? f insist npon knowinfjj it.’ Every 
one of ns madti an «‘Xcuh<? for h<‘rs(^lf, and t.h<» fact was nobody bud written t.o 
summon Madc.moiscdlc! Diwpcaux, who ha<l conu^ of hm* own accord. Know- 
injjc that tin* Emiiress was ill, she. lunl f oiciial slu^ niij;ht want some pretty 
uvtdhji' <’a,p hci’omiipu' to lu-r de.ru’at.c sta.t<‘.. Our (hmials, howeviw, only 
addiMl fmd h>th<‘ lir(» of t.lu^ Emperor’s raije. shoutiul like a ma.niac: ‘ I 
e*/// know who has (lone; this! 1 will throw you a, 11 int.o jirison!’ Now, at 
tlu'! moment <»r all l.his fury, th<5 Empr(\sH was* bound lu^ad and feet (tba.t is t.o 
say, her iuiijf'rnr was dr<‘.ssinjjc hm* liair, a.n<l she was t.a,kin^ a foot-bath). 
Wonum, hai’rdrcssc.r a.n(l all, instantly took t.o tlijL?ld., and 1 wiis hh't a.lom^ in 
a, .small cahimd. a.iljoininj,!;' tin* bcdchainh<''r. I <ain less tha.t. if I had oheyixl my 
first impulsip f siionld lia.ve <I<‘cainp<al like tin* rest, but ladlectiujjf on t.lu^ situa- 
tion in which flu* I'hniiri'ss found hersidf, I would not Iciuve b(*r all aJorns 
'I'hc Emperor saw me, but <liil m)t. say a. word to im*.. A finv moments a.f tor 
he came hastily out of the licdrooin, nor luid tlu^ Ihnpiavss Ixxm a.hl(^ to calm 
him. As for iicrsclf, she n as t.rmnhlinj^ ami pal<‘, and I I’ouml her countimamui 
Morrly Irouhleil. 

“ Such was tlu* stame of whiidi 1 was a witiu'iss, a.iul now for the cons(*- 
c|Ucnc.eH. As soon as tlu* Emperor rcaxdied his own c.nbinot lu^ scsnt t.o 
summon the I Mu*, <h‘ Itoviji^o (Sa.va,ry) whom he orderi'd inHta.ntly to luivo 
Mad(*moiHell<^ l>cHp<‘anx arrcst<*<l by the j;<*ndarm{‘.s, and tlum sliut up in 
prison. The lhik(* <iid all he conhl to prevent, the Ihnpiu'or from <u>mmitt.in}; 
su<’h an act of injnst.iei*, hut his rejn’csentatious and praycu’S W(*.r<^ in va,in; 
the Emperor was obstinate, in his will tin*. Duke fore.ial to olxy, p<x)r Ma- 
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had only borne me a, {*hild! It. is the tnniunit of niy life nov. 
to liave a child. 1 phiiuly p(*n‘t‘ive that my power will nevtvr 
be tiriidy estal>lished until I have one. If i dit* without, an 
lieir, not one of my brothers is capable of supplyin;^' my 
placMu All is begun, but nothing i.s ended. (Jod knows what 
will happen ! Go and see rloS(‘phine, and do not forget my 
injum‘tions.'’ 

Then he resumtal the gayety whi<‘h he had exhibited at 
int«‘rvals during our ('onv(‘rsati(»in for (‘loads driven by the 
wind do not travers(‘ the horizon with siieh rapidity as dif- 
f(‘r(*nt idtnis and st*nsations smaMssled (*aeh otlnu’ in Napoh‘on's 
mind. Ib* disinisscal nn* with his usual nod of the head, and 
S(*eing him in su(‘}i good humor I said on departing, “Well, 
Sir<‘, you are going to In*ar tin* old bell <d’ llrienm*. I hav«‘ no 
doubt it will ph*ase you lK*tt(*r than tin* 1 h‘ 11 s (d‘ Itm*!.” He 
n*pli(*d, That's inn* — you ar(* right. Adieu I " 

Such art*, my r(*eolleetions of t his eonversat ion, which lasted 
for mart* than an liour and a. half. We walked about, all tin* 
tinn*, for Ihmaparte was imh*rat igable in audiema*/. «d' this sort, 
and would, I believe*, have* wa.lk(‘d and talked lor a ulndeday 
without b<*ing awan* of it. I lel't him, and. aeecu’ding to his 
(h*sir(*, w<‘nt to sc(‘ Madann* Honapart-**, which inde«‘d I luid 
intendf*d to do ])(*for(* In* n*(piest(‘d it.. 

I found Jos(‘phim* with Madann* de la ho(*}n‘foucauld, who 
had long b(*<*n in her suite, and wIkml short time befort* had 
obtaim»d tdn* titJ<‘ (d’ lady (jf Inmor i<> tin* ICinpress. M.adann* 
dt* hi IbHdn‘fouc,a.uld was a very amiablt* wauaau, (»r mild dis» 
posit. ion, and was a l‘avorit<* with dosephim*. \\‘hen 1 told the 
hhnpress that. I had just, left tin* Kmperor, .she, thinking t.hat. 
I wtmld not speak rn*ely !>efore a third p(*r.aui, made ;i :dgn lo 
Madame d<* la lJoeheldu(‘auld n'tin*. 1 bad in» trouble in 
i nta*od(ieing tin* eonver.satioii tui the sid»jeet e(Uieerning which 

IN'‘U“ aii\ was ;trrfst«'<l ahuenf jis snna a*- hIm- :;ef eufside «tf tlM‘ 
Palarr, ainl carrird to tlu- 'U’ctt’e ( ‘*er{ of sfaOoto, w ln'i'r s\ic na».s4Mi 

the tiiirhi. 

“ Iti (tie i»H an tinu* the Kinju’es**, havijij^; iMa ii ittforiiied of this arrest, 
repaired to the Ktuperor, \vh<» tlie n«-\l niornim’ rrvoKed his «irder and 
rcMl(»fi*d M roh'iiH lisel !e I >e>Hlieail X toliherfv. It U as unite film* lumr 
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J^apoleon had directed me to speak to Josephine, for, after the 
interchange of a few indifferent remarks, she herself told me 
of a violent scene, which had occurred between her and the 
Emperor two days before. “When I wrote to you, yester- 
day,’’ said she, “ to announce your appointment, and to tell 
you that Bonaparte would recall you, I hoped that you would 
come to see me on quitting him, but I did not think that he 
would have sent for you so soon. Ah ! how I wish that you 
were still with him, Bourrienne; you could make him hear 
reason. I know not who takes pleasure in bearing tales to 
him ; but really I think there are persons busy everywhere in 
finding out my debts, and telling him of them.” 

These complaints, so gently uttered by Josephine, rendered 
less difficult the preparatory mission with which I commenced 
the exercise of my diplomatic functions. I acquainted 
Madame Bonaparte with all that the Emperor had said to me. 
I reminded her of the affair of the 1,200,000 francs which we 
had settled with half that sum. I even dropped some allu- 
sions to the promises she had made. 

“How can I help it ? ” said she. “ Is it my fault ? ” Jo- 
sephine uttered these words in a tone of sincerity which was at 
once affecting and ludicrous. “ All sorts of beautiful things 
are brought to me,” she continued ; “ they are praised up ; I 
buy them — I am not asked for the money, and all of a sudden, 
when I have got none, they come upon me with demands for 
payment. This reaches Napoleon’s ears, and he gets angry. 
When 1 have money, Bourrienne, you know how I employ it. 

I giv(*. it principally to the unfortunate who solicit my assist- 
a-ii('.(', and to poor emigrants. But I will try to be more 
(u*ouonii(‘al in future. Tell him so if you see him again. But 
is it n(.)t my duty to bestow as much in charity as I can ? ” — 
Madame ; but permit me to say that nothing requires 
gr(‘a.t(‘r (liseernment than the distribution of charity. If you 
laid always sat upon a throne you might have supposed that 
your bounty always fell into the hands of the deserving; but 
you cannot be ignorant that it oftener falls to the lot of in- 
triguers than to the meritorious needy. I cannot disguise 
from you that the Emperor was very earnest when he spoke 
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on this subject ; and he desired me to tell you so.’^ — Did he 
reproach me with nothing else?” — ^^hTo, Madame. You 
know the influence you have over him Avith respect to every- 
thing but what relates to politics. Allow a faithful and sin- 
cere friend to prevail upon you seriously not to vex him on 
this point.” — “ Bourrienne, I give you my word. Adieu ! my 
friend.” 

In communicating to Josephine what the Emperor liad said 
to me I took care not to touch a chord which would Imve 
awakened feelings far more ])ainful to her than even the 
Emperor’s harsh reproofs on account of her extravagance. 
Poor Josephine ! how I should have afflicted her had I 
uttered a word of Bonaparte’s regret at not having a child. 
She always had a presentiment of the fate that one day 
awaited her. Besides, Josephine told the truth in assuring 
me that it was not her faidt that she spent as she did ; at 
least all the time I was with both of them, order and economy 
Avere no more compatible with her than moderation and 
patience Avith hTapoleon. The sight of the least Avaste put 
him beside himself, and that Avas a sensation his Avife hardly 
ever spared him. He saw with irritation tlie eagerness of his 
family to gain riches : the more he gaA-'c, the more insatiable 
they appeared, Avith the exception of Louis, Avdiose inclina- 
tions were ahvays upright, and his tastes moderatii. As for 
the other members of his family, they annoyed him so miudi 
by their importunity that one day he said, “ Really to listen 
to them it would be thought that I had wasted the heritage 
of our father.” ^ 

^ This story is often told, but j^enorally tlio last words are said to have 
been, “ The inheritance of the late King o'ur father 
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TAiRE says that is very well to kiss the feet of Popes pro- 
d their hands are tied. Notwithstanding the slight esti- 
Lon in which Bonaparte held Voltaire, he probably, without 
g aware of this irreverent satire, put it into practice. The 
ft of Eome-gave him the opportunity of doing so shortly 
V his Coronation. The Pope, or rather the Cardinals, his 
sers, conceiving that so great an instance of complaisance 
le journey of His Ploliness to Paris ought not to go for 
ling, demanded a compensation, which, had they been 
er acquainted with Bonaparte’s character and policy, they 
Id never have dreamed of soliciting. The Holy See de- 
ded tlie restitution of Avignon, Bologna, and some parts 
:io Italian territory which had formerly been subject to the 
al dominion. It may be imagined how such demands were 
ived by Napoleon, particularly after he had obtained all 
van ted from the Pope. It was, it must be confessed, a 
it mistake of the Court of Pome, whose policy is usually 
rtful and adroit not to make this demand till after the 
jnation. Had it been made the condition of the Pqpe’s 
•ney to Prance perhaps Bonaparte would have consented 

Lrck vfm' n 1 xr Lnf. tillA It.n.lin.Tl tArHtnriAS- 
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may, tliese tardy tdaims, whic.li luTmii^^torily 

(tn^ated an extreme eooliK'ss hetwiam Napoleon a-nd Pius VII. 
Tlu^ jaiblie did not imim*diately pere(*ivt‘ it, but tlnun^ is in tlu‘ 
public an instinct of n^asoii wliieh tin* most abb* politicians 
ne.ver can impose upon; and all t‘yes we.rt* opeiu‘d when it was 
known that the Pop(*, after having crowm*d Napoh‘on as 
Emjxu-or of bh-amu*, refused to crown him as sovereign of tlui 
regtmerated kingdom of Italy. 

Napoleon left Pa.ris on the 1st of April to takt* poss(\ssion 
of tln^ Iron ('rown at Milan. The Po]a‘ nmiained sonui tinui 
longin’ in the Fr(‘nch (‘apital. TIu* ])rolongt‘d presema* of His 
Holin(*ss was not without its infliumeti on tin* ri‘ligious f(‘(‘l- 
ings of the peo])le, so gnait was the r(*sp(‘(‘t inspired by tlu‘ 
l)enign countmianci* and mild manners of the Pope. When 
the period of Ids {lerstsmtions arrived it would havt^ been W(*I1 
for Honaparb* liad Pius VII. never Insm seen in Paris, for 
it was impossible, to view in any other light than as a vi(d;im 
the man wliose truly evangtdie imadcness had b(*(‘n duly 
a|)pr(*ciated. 

Bonaparte did not (?vinc.(» gn\at impatiencu^ to seize tin* 
Grown of Italy, which he w(‘ll knew <’ould not escajH^ him. 
He staid a ('onsichu’abh* time at Turin, when* In* resi(h‘d in 
the Stu])inis Pahua*, which may bi^ called the St. Gloud of tin* 
Kings of Sardinia,. The Emperor ca.joh*d the Piedmonbescn 
Gmuu’al Mtuiou, who was nmde (bA'crnor {>f Piedmont, 
nntiaiiual tlien* till Na|K)l(‘on foun<h*d the general government 
of the Transalpim* (lepartmcmts in favor of his bndlu’rdn-laAV, 
tin* Prin(*e Borght^sig of whom h(‘ woidd havi* fotind it difiicidt 
to maki* anything (dse than a Koman Prince. Napohsm was 
still at Turin wlnm the. Pope ]jass{‘d thnmgh that city on his 
return to Ibmie. Napoleon laid a final inbu’view witli His 
Ihdiness, tr) whom he now alTeef.tMl t«^ show the greatest per- 
sonal deb'rmiem bh-om 'i'urin Pnaiaparit* proceeded to Ah\s« 
sandriu, where lie eommeneeil thosi* immenst* works on which 
smdi vast sums were ex|)ende{l. He had many times spoken 
to im‘ id Ids pnijia'is r<*sjH‘cting Ali^ssamlria., for, as I havi^ 
already ohsm’vcsl, all his griait m(*asuri»s a,H Emptu’or Wi'n* 
meridy tlu^ mxiMmiion of proji*ets eon(a'ivi*<l at a time whmi his 
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future elevation could have been only a dream of the imagina- 
tion. He one day said to Eerthier, in my presence, during our 
sojourn at Milan, after the battle of Marengo, “With Ales- 
sandria in my possession I should always be master of Italy. 
It might be made the strongest fortress in the world ; it is 
capable of containing a garrison of 40,000 men, with provis- 
ions for six months. Should insurrection take place, should 
Austria send a formidable force here, the Erench troops might 
retire to Alessandria, and stand a six months’ siege. Six 
months would be more than sufficient, wherever I might be, 
to enable me to fall upon Italy, rout the Austrians, and raise 
the siege of Alessandria.” 

As he was so near the field of Marengo the Emperor did 
not fail to visit it, and to add to this solemnity he reviewed 
on the field all the corps of French troops which were in 
Italy. Eapp told me afterwards that the Emperor had taken 
with him from Paris the dress and the hat which he wore on 
the day of that memorable battle, with the intention of wear- 
ing them on the field where it was fought. He afterwards 
proceeded by the way of Casal to Milan. 

There the most brilliant reception he had yet experienced 
awaited him. His sojourn at Milan was not distinguished by 
outward demonstrations of enthusiasm alone. M. Durazzo, 
the last Doge of Genoa, added another gem to the Grown of 
Italy by supplicating the Emperor in the name of the Eepub- 
lic, of which he was' the representative, to permit Genoa to 
exchange her independence for the honor of becoming a 
department of Prance. This offer, as may be guessed, was 
merely a plan contrived beforehand. It was accepted with an 
air of protecting kindness, and at the same moment that the 
country of Andrea Doria was effaced from the list of nations 
its last Doge was included among the number of French Sen- 
ators. Genoa, which formerly prided herself in her surname, 
the Superb, became the cliief station of the twenty-seventh 
military division. The Emperor went to take possession of 
the city in person, and slept in the Doria Palace, in the bed 
where Charles V. had lain. He left M. le Brun at Genoa as 
Governor-General. 
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At Milan the Emperor oecupi(‘<l the Palace of Monza. The 
old Iron Crown of the Kinj^s of Ltnnbardy was brought from 
tht‘ dust in which it had b<*en l)uried, and the new (hu'onation 
U>ok }>hu‘.e in the Cathinlral of Milan, the hirgtest in Italy, 
with the exception of St. Peter’s at Ponuu Napoh*on re- 
et'ived tin* (‘rown from tin* hands of the Andibishop of Milan, 
and pltuaal it on his luaid, exclaiming, IJn u nir Pa 

a (fut itt ttiiirlH'P 4'his btM'anie the motto of the Order of 
tJu?, Iron Crown, which tin* Emperor founded in comnumiora.- 
tion of his being crow!ie<i King<»f Italy. 

Napoleon was <‘rowm‘d in the month of Ma}*, ISOo: and 
hen* 1 canind; avoid cerrecting soim* gross and incoiH*eivabh‘ 
(*rrors into whi<‘h Napoit*oii must hav<* voluntarily falh‘n at 
St. Helena. I'ln^ Mcniorirti states “ that the (*eleb!*ated sing(*r 
Madann*. Orassini attrac*ted his att<‘ntion at the time of the 
Coronation.''* Napoleon allegi‘s that Majlame Orassini on 
that (xa'asion said to him, “ \Vln*n I was in tin* prini<‘ of my 
beauty and talent all I wished was that you would lH‘stow 
a single look upon me. That wish was not fulhlled, and now 
you notice nu* wlu*n I am no longer worthy your attention.” 

I (toidVss I am at a loss to com’eivt* wljat could inducts 
Napoh‘on to iin'ent such a story. He might havt* recolle(*t4‘d 
his acquainta,n(*e with Madann* (Jra.ssini at Milan before* tlui 
battle* of Mari‘ngo. It was in I.S(H), and not in IHOd, that I 
w«'iK first iniroduce*d to ln*r, and I know tliat i seve»ral times 
t<>ok tea with her ami Bouajearte* in tin* («e*m*ra,Ps a.partme*ntH. 
I remnunbe*!’ also anothe*r (*ir(‘umstan(a% which is, that on ihe^ 
night wh<*n I a.w«>ke‘ Bemapartee to announca* to him the* e’apiP 
ulatiem of Ce»iKKi, Maehuin* (Jrassini also awoke*.. Napedeon 
was eharnn*d with Madame CruHsini’s de*licicms veuee*, ainl if 
his imperieuiH eluties leael pe*nuit.t<*d it he* weuihl hav<* listene<| 
with I'l'stasy te> ln*r singing for hemrs toge*tln‘i% 

Whilst Napede*on, was at Milan, priding ljiniHe*lf e»ii his 
eioedde* sov<*r«»ignt.y, some sehe'iueH wen* s<‘t. fenet at Vie*nna 
ami St, Pe‘i<*r.sburg whi<*h I shall here‘afie*r ha.ve* <H‘.eaHiejn to 
notiea*. The* Enip«*ner, i!iele*e*d, gave e*a..nse‘ bir just c.omplaint 
by the fmji of anne‘xing <iemia f.o the Empire* witlun four 
montliH aftc*r his solemn de*ciaralion tee tin.? Legislative Body, 
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in which he pledged himself in the face of Prance and 
Europe not to seek any aggrandizement of territory. The 
pretext of a voluntary offer on the part of Genoa was too 
absurd to deceive any one. The rapid progress of Napoleon’s 
ambition could not escape the observation of the Cabinet of 
Vienna, which began to show increased symptoms of hostility. 
The change which was effected in the form of the Govern- 
ment of the Cisalpine Republic was likewise an act calculated 
to excite remonstrances on the part of all the powers who 
were not entirely subject to the yoke of Prance. He dis- 
guised the taking of Genoa under the name of a gift, and the 
possession of Italy under the appearance of a mere change of 
denomination. Notwithstanding these flagrant outrages the 
exclusive apologists of Napoleon have always asserted that 
he did not wish for war, and he himself maintained that 
assertion at St, Helena. It is said that he was always at- 
tacked, and hence a conclusion is drawn in favor of his love 
of peace. I acknowledge Bonaparte would never have fired a 
single musket-shot if all the powers of Europe had submitted 
to be pillaged by him one after the other without opposition. 
It was in fact declaring war against them to place them under 
the necessity of breaking a peace, during the continuance of 
which he was augmenting his power, and gratifying his ambi- 
tion, as if in defiance of Europe. In this way Napoleon com- 
menced all the wars in which he was engaged, with the 
exception of that which followed the peace of Marengo, and 
which terminated in Moreau’s triumph at Hohenlindeii. As 
there was no liberty of the press in Prance he found it easy 
to deceive the nation. He was in fact attacked, and thus he 
enjoyed the pleasure of undertaking his great military expe- 
ditions without being responsible in the event of failure. 

During the Emperor’s stay in the capital of the new king- 
dom of Italy he received the first intelligence of the dissatis- 
faction of Austria and Russia. That dissatisfaction was not 
of recent date. When I entered on my functions at Ham- 
burg I learned some curious details (which I will relate in 
their proper place) respecting the secret negotiations which 
had been carried on for a considerable time previously to 



the (t{)inmt‘ueenii‘nt oT hostilitii's. p!‘u.ssi;i was i: 

straia^er to ilu* dissaiisraclitai oi' Aust ria, anti Ihissia, ; I <| 
not im‘au tha King, liut tha. (’ahiiiai of laTiin, which w; 
then under t.he control of (hiaui'cllor I Iard«‘ii!>frg ; toi* ti 
King of Prussia had always personally dtahared hiiusell’ i 
favor the tuxact ohservauce of ireal i«‘S, e\ cn when Uk*' 
conditituis wert‘ not honorable. Ih* that as it. may, the {’ah 
net of lierlin, altiiough dissatisiied in ISOd with the rapi 
progrt'ss of Napoh*on's aiiihit.ion, was nevertheless const-raine 
to eonci‘al its discontent, owing to tlu‘ prtsstun'c of tin* f'rtuic 
troops in Hanover. 

On returning fr<iin Milan the Emperor orderiMl tbeereetio 
of a inonuinent on the Oreat St. P>ernar{l in commeiuorat it) 
of tlui victory of Marengo. M. Henon, who accompanie 
iNa|.H)leon, told mt‘ that he made a useless search to discove 
the body of Desai.x, whicli Ponapart.e wished to he l)uriei 
beneath tin* monument, tind that- it was :ii hmgtJi lound h; 
(hmeral Savary. It is th<*rt*fore certain that the aslnss of t.h 
brav(‘ ])(*saix reposi* on the summit, of tin* Alps.^ 

^ Oil bis reftirn to Ibiris uftrT the Icittb* ef M:ir('iig<» NujKtleon resolved t 
per{'e.liiut<* tlie nosinwy tif Uo* e.»ii(|ite'-t uf Italy by er<'riin;.n in fbe boHpitii 
<»1‘ the (l!'(‘al St. Bernarti, it monuno nt wliieb Nbould to future ai'e 

that glorious ep«>f‘b in the liistery of itiir arms. He ilirecteU M. Deiion tu 
;oni survey tie* .spot , iiioi toKubniit to him various plain*; <mt t lu'Hf* he h;o 

seb'cled one, and the Imiidiio^ was just tini-ihed while flu* I'anpenu was a 
Milan. He r«ss«dvetl t«* have it suh nioly inauguratetl, and tiie rejimins n 
tienerul 1 >es;u\, surrouniled with the laurels amid which he hud fallen 
reinovf'd thither. A small <*ohiiim was formed t»f the deputatimHof diflei 
eiit rei'imeiits of the: army of Italy, and id a civil deput:iti<m of I taliaim, win 
were to procecji from Milan to tin' Imspiial of Mnnt St. Iternard. Hvery 
thiiij;: was arranged when M. Henun came to infurm the Hmperor that thi 
body of fieneral Henaix was not tube foumt. The Kmperor reco||ecl«s{ tin 
order which h<^ had |.!:iven me «»n tlo* tirhl of Itattle at ^^.tre|^>s^, mid di- 
Kireil me to neeh'ct no meann hu’ diKcoverini: what ha<! horn <h»ne with If 
M. Henon asHured im- that he lunl inuile many im{uiri«‘s witlmut fuici'esH. 
hoLC-jed him to iTune with me just f(U' an h«»ur. and eomluetofl him sfrali»ht 
way to tin* ctuivcnt wdien^ I had canned the body of fJcnentl Hesal,\ Is 
depi»sited, 'riie monaiUcry had been soimlari/ed done t»f flu- monkH only wa 
left there; at the lirst f|nestion In* eojuprehended what I wante<|; In* t4Mlk no 
into a little Huerinly. contic.uouH to a chapel, and there I found the hodv o 
Heijeral Itesaix in the same plaee, and m the s.ime state, in wliieh I |ia» 
left it. some years hefori*. after h.uinif had it einhalmed, tie m pul into ; 
leaden coflin, then info one of #*«»{tper, and the ulo*le ens losed in ; 

wo«»dcn one. M, Henon rejoieed at this diseovrr> . for he wa afraid that lo 
should Ih* ohliKed perform the nTemoiiy 'iiitlomf the rem.unn of the ilius 
triouH general wlio was the ohjeet of it. ’ Since that time timeral Hesall 
ItaH rep(»ied in the church of M<mt Hi. Bernard iJ/t-rnfara vf tht*. Iha: di 
UovigQ^ tome il* p. I'Jli). 
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Tlie Emperor arrived in Paris about tlie end of June, and 
instantly set off for the camp at Boulogne. It was now once 
more believed that the project of invading England would be 
accomplished. This idea obtained the greater credit because 
Bonaparte caused some experiments for embarkation to be 
made in his presence. These experiments, however, led to 
no result. About this period a fatal event but too effectually 
contributed to strengthen the opinion of the inferiority of our 
navy. A French squadron, consisting of fifteen ships, fell in 
with the English fleet commanded by Admiral Calder, who 
had only nine vessels under his command, and in an engage- 
ment, which there was every reason to expect would terminate 
in our favor, we had the misfortune to lose two ships. The 
invasion of England was as little the object of this as of the 
previous journey to Boulogne ; all Napoleon had in view was 
to stimulate the enthusiasm of the troops, and to hold out 
those threats against England which he conceived necessary 
for diverting attention from the real motive of his hostile 
preparations, which was to invade Germany and repulse the 
Bussian troops, who had begun their march towards Austria. 
Such was the true object of Napoleon^s last journey to 
Boulogne. 

I had been some time at Hamburg when these events took 
place, and it was curious to observe the effect they produced. 
But I must not forget one circumstance in which I am person- 
ally concerned, and which brings me back to the time when I 
was in Paris. My new title of Minister Plenipotentiary obliged 
me to see a little more of society than during the period when 
prudence required me to live as it were in retirement. I had 
received sincere congratulations from Duroc, Eapp, and Lau- 
riston, the three friends who had shown the greatest readiness 
to* serve my interests with the Emperor; and I had frequent 
occasion to see M. Talleyrand, as my functions belonged to 
his department. The Emperor, on my farewell audience, hav- 
ing informed me that I was to correspond directly with the 
Minister of the General Police, I called on Fouche, who in- 
vited me to spend some days at his estate of Pont-Garre. I 
accepted the invitation because I wanted to confer with him. 
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and I Sunday and Monday, tho 2StIi and of A.pril, 

at Pont'-(’arrt‘. 

Fouche, like the Fni[H*ror, fn^piently r(iveal(‘d what In*, in- 
ttuuied to (e)n(.uuil; but lu^ ha.d sue-h a reputation for eiinninj^ 
tluit this sort of indise.retion was attmide-d by no iiu'.onvenicuie.e 
to him. lb*, was suppostnl to bt^ sueJi a constant diss(‘inbh*.r 
thati tliose who did not know him well looked n[)on the truth 
when lu* s{)okt‘ it nnuudy a.s an artful snare laid to entra.[) 
tlnun. I, howt‘ver, knew that celebrated person too well to 
confound his e, mining with his indis(‘.re.tion. The best way to 
get out of liiin niori^ than he was aware of was to let liiin talk 
on without interruption. There were very few visitors at 
FontdJjirre, and during the two days 1 spent there I had 
sevm'al eon vm'sat ions with Foiudie. lie, told in(‘ a great deal 
about the tnumts of 1804, and he congratulatml himself on 
having advisiel Napoh*on to d(Mdare liimself Emperor. 
have no ])n*feren(*(‘,” said Koue.he, “ for one form of govern- 
ment mon* than another. Forms signify nothing. The first 
ol)j(‘et of t he Revolution wa.s not the ovm’throw of the Bour- 
bons, but mi*r(dy the reform of abuses a, ml the (l(‘stni(;tion of 
prejudic^es. I{ow(‘ver, wlum it was dis(*ov<‘r(Ml tluit Louis XVI. 
liad neitlun- firmness to r(d‘us(‘ what lu‘ did not wish to grant, 
nor good fabJi to gra.nt what his W(uikni\ss luul led him to 
promise, it was evid(*nt that th(‘ Bourbons canild no long(‘r 
reign over Fra.nc<‘; and things were (‘arri(*d to such a. length 
that we w(*n‘ umhu* the muaessity of e.omhunning Louis XVI. 
a,ud resorting to energtdb; measun^s. Von knowa.il that passiul 
up to the ISth Ib*uma.ire, a, ml aft<‘r. W(^ all ptuxauviul that a 
R<*puhlic, ctmld not e.xist in France; the ({m*stion tluuad'ong 
wa.s to insure, the pmgietual removal of the Pxmrbons; a.ml I 
believ(‘fl the. ordy means for so <loing w%as to transfVu* the in- 
heritama* of tlndr throne to anotlnu* family. Some tiim‘. befot(‘ 
th(‘ LStli Bruma.in‘ I had a eonvm'sation witli Sieves a.ml Bar- 
ras, in which it was proposed, in (*as(* of tlH‘. DinM'tory Ixung 
threateimd, to rec.all the Duke of Orhuins; ami I (‘-ould s(u‘, 
V(*ry well that Barras favonul that siigg(^stion, although 
alluded to it m<u*e]y as a report that was {unndat(‘d about, and 
re(*,ommended to pay attimtion to it. Siiiyes said nothing, 
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and I settled the question by observing, that if any such thing 
had been agitated I must have been informed of it through 
the reports of my agents. I added, that the restoration of 
the throne to a collateral branch of the Bourbons would be an 
impolitic act, and would but temporarily change the position 
of those who had brought about the Kevolution. I rendered 
an account of this interview with Barras to General Bonaparte 
the first time I had an opportunity of conversing with him 
after your return from Egypt. I sounded him, and I was 
perfectly convinced that in the state of decrepitude into 
which the Directory had fallen he was just the man we 
wanted. I therefore adopted such measures with the police 
as tended “to promote his elevation to the First Magistracy. 
He soon showed himself ungrateful, and instead of giving 
me all his confidence he tried to outwit me. He put into the 
hands of a number of persons various matters of police which 
were worse than useless. Most of their agents, who were my 
creatures, obeyed my instructions in their reports ; and it 
often happened that the First Consul thought he had discov- 
ered, through the medium of others, information that came 
from me, and of the falsehood of which I easily convinced 
him. I confess I was at fault on the 3d Hivose ; but are there 
any human means of preventing two men, who have no accom- 
plices, from bringing a plot to execution ? You saw the First 
Consul on his return from the opera ; you heard all his decla- 
mations. I felt assured that the infernal machine was the 
work of the Eoyalists. I told the Emperor this, and he was, 
I am sure, convinced of it ; but he, nevertheless, proscribed a 
number of men on the mere pretence of their old opinions. 
Do you suppose I am ignorant of what he said of me and .of 
my vote at the National Convention ? Most assuredly it ill 
becomes him to reproach the Conventionists. It was that 
vote which placed the crown upon his head. But for the 
situation in which we were placed by that event, which cir- 
cumstances had rendered inevitable, what should we have 
cared for the chance of seeing the Bourbons return ? You 
must have remarked that the Eepublicans, who were not Con- 
ventionists, were in general more averse than we to the pro- 
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readings of IStli linuaairo, as, for oxauiplc*^ l>(‘nia(lotte 
and .\h>nMii. I know posil.ivtdy that Mornaii was av(‘rs(‘ to 
tiu* {‘onsnlatn ; and that it was only from irresolution thai- ht^ 
a{*(*(‘pt (*d the <aistody o{' the ]>ire(dory. i know also that he 
excused hiinsidf to his prisoners for the duty which had de- 
volvtal upon him. They theinstdves told me this.” 

Fouehti entered further into many details n‘sp(H*tin< 4 ' Ins 
eondu(*t, and tln‘ motlv(‘s wliiidi had ui\L((‘d him to do what 
Jn.^ did in favor of tlu‘ First (lonsul. l\Iy nuuuory do(?s not ^ 
enahle me to r(‘port all hi‘ told me, but 1 distiiud-ly nsajllect 
tha.t tlie impression made on my mind by what fell from him 
was, that he had ai*ti‘d mendy with a vituv to his own iut(U‘- 
ests. He did not conceal his satisfaction at havinj^^ outwittiMl 
and obli'j^ed Honaparte to recall him. That hi* set in 
motion t‘very s])riujj^ calculatt*d to unite tin* (‘onspirators, or 
rather to eonv(*rt the disi'outented into conspirators, is evid(‘nt 
from the followin.e: remarks whiidi fell from him: “With the 
information I possesseti, had I n‘mained in ohice it is [)robab](^ 
that I mi|i«:ht have prevent(‘d the conspira.ey ; butr Mona parte 
would still have hail to fear the rivalry of Moreau. He would 
not have bi'en Fm]>eror, and we should st,ill have had to ilread 
the return of the Hourbons, of which, thank God, there is now 
no fi*ar.” 

During my stay at Pont-Curn* I said l)ut little ti) Fouehe 
about my lonj^C audienci* with the. Km])eror. Howevt‘r, I 
thought I might inform liim that I was authorized to eorre- 
spond din*etly with his Majesty. I thought it useless 
(amiteal this fact, since he would soon leauai it through Ids 
agents. I also said a few words about Ponaparte's regn‘t 
at not having ehildren. My ohji‘(*t, was to h‘arn hhueluVs 
opinion on Hus s\ibje(*t, and it was not witlnmt a feeling of 
iiniignation t hat I heard him say, “ H- is i.o be hoped the 
Empress will soon file. Her death will remove many dilli- 
cullies. Si>oni‘r or later he must take a wife who will hear 
him a c*hild; for as long a.s he has no dircei heir there is 
every ehain^e iltaijus death will be the .signal for a Uevolu- 
iioiL His broilu*rs an* perffctly ineapabh* of filling his pla.<u% 
and a new party would rise up in favor of Idte Pourbous; 
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which must be prevented above all things. At present they 
are not dangerous, though they still have active and devoted 
agents. Altona is full of them, and you will be surrounded 
by them. I beg of you to keep a watchful eye upon them, 
and render me a strict account of all their movements, and 
even of their most trivial actions. As they have recourse to 
all sorts of disguises, you cannot be too vigilant ; therefore it 
will be advisable, in the first place, to establish a good system 
of espionage ; but have a care of the spies who serve both 
sides, for they swarm in G-ermany.’^ 

This is all I recollect of my conversations with Fouche at 
Pont-Carre. I returned to Paris to make preparations for my 
journey to Hamburg. 



CHAPTER XXXI. 
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Capitulation of Sublinpjen — Proi»arations for war — Utility of commercial in- 
f(^riiiatioii — My iiistruotions — Inspection of tlu^ (niii.ij rants and the jour- 
nals — A pamphlet by Kot/.ehue — OIPts from the Kmp<iror of Russia to 
Moreau IN>rtrait of (Justavus A(lolj)hus by om^ of his ministers — Fou- 
<?.he\s denumuations ~ Itindsat Hamburg — M. do Gimol — The Hai)ib Hr<j 
(byrn'spaiifltiiit — Letter from I>ernadott(^ 

I LKFT Paris on th(‘ 2()tli of May, 1805. On the 5tli of June 
followintj: I (h*livonMl niy <*rc{lentia.ls to tlie Stuuite of Ham- 
burjjf, wliioh was n^prestuited hy the Syndie Doorniann and 
the. Siuiattu’ SehutU*. M. Peinhart, iny predecessor, Icd't Hani- 
burji: on the 12t,h of June. ^ 

Th(‘ reignin< 4 : Dukes of M'(‘e.kh*nburg-H{diwerin and Bruns- 
wi{‘.k, to whom I had annoumuMl my a.rrival as accredited 
ministtn* i.o tlnuii, wrote nu‘ lett(‘rs na-ognizing me in that char- 
a(‘t(u-. 

(Jeneral Walmoden had just sign(*d the (uipitulation of Sub- 
lingen with Marshal Mortii*r, who ha.d the (u>mmand in Han- 
over. Tin* English (lovernnumt nd'us(‘d to ratify this, because 
it stipulattHi that tlm troops should Ix^ })risoners of war. 
Bona,pa,rte luul two motives for rtdaxing this hard condition. 

wished to ke(q) Hanover as a eornjHmsation for Malta, and 
to assure the mfsins of emha.rrasHing and attac^king Prussia, 
whitdi hi» now began to distrust. By advancing upon Prussia 
he wouhi sr^eure his left, *so that wlum (‘-onveniimt he might 
mareh northward. Morti<‘r, therefon^ recud v(‘d ordcu's to 

^ Comte Ah^xandn* de Puyinaigre. who wuHHcmt to Hamburi^ in IHIl, nays 
(SfnieefiirH, p. b'i5), “ In treat inj; of the pe,rH<»ns I knew at Hanchurj;, I r(‘<‘ol“ 
bua the judi^-tnenf which M. do Uonrrie.nne pronounta'iH on Home of tlnun in 
his and I muHt albjw that in jjjeneral Iok assert ion.H are. Widl ftmnded. 

This former coTupanlon of Napoleon has only forij^otten to miuition tln-i opln- 
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reduce tlie conditions of the capitulation to the surrender of 
the arms, baggage, artillery, and horses. England, which was 
making great efforts to resist the invasion with which she 
thought herself threatened, expended considerable sums for 
the transport of the troops from Hanover to England. Her 
precipitation was indescribable, and she paid the most exorbi- 
tant charges for the hire of ships. Several houses in Ham- 
burg made fortunes on this occasion. 

Experience has long since proved that it is not at their 
source that secret transactions are most readily known. The 
intelligence of an event frequently resounds at a distance, 
while the event itself is almost entirely unknown in the place 
of its occurrence. The direct influence of political events 
on commercial speculations renders merchants exceedingly 
attentive to what is going on. All who are engaged in com- 
mercial pursuits form a corporation united by the strongest of 
all bonds, common interest; and commercial correspondence 
frequently presents a fertile field for observation, and affords 
much valuable information, which often escapes the inquiries 
of government agents. 

I resolved to form a connection with some of the mercantile 
houses which maintained extensive and frequent communica- 
tions with the Northern States. I knew that by obtaining 
their confidence I might gain a knowledge of all that was 
going on in Eussia, Sweden, England, and Austria. Among 
the subjects upon which it was desirable to obtain information 
I included negotiations, treaties, military measures — such as 
recruiting troops beyond the amount settled for the peace 
establishment, movement of troops, the formation of camps 
and magazines, financial operations, the fitting-out of ships, 
and many other things, which, though not important in them- 
selves, frequently lead to the knowledge of what is important. 

I was not inclined to place reliance on all public reports 
and gossiping stories circulated on the Exchange wdthout 
close investigation ; for I wished to avoid transmitting home 
as truths what might frequently be mere stock-jobbing in- 
ventions. I was instructed to keep watch on the emigrants, 
who were exceedingly numerous in Hamburg and its neigh- 
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borhood, Mecklenburg, Hanover, Brunswick, and Holstein ; 
but I must observe that my inspection was to extend only to 
those who were known to be actually engaged in intrigues 
and plots. 

I was also to keep watch on the state of the public mind, 
and on the journals which frequently give it a wrong direction, 
and to point out those articles in the journals which I thought 
censurable. At first I merely made verbal representations 
and complaints, but I could not always confine myself to this 
course. I received such distinct and positive orders that, in 
spite of myself, inspection was speedily converted into oppres- 
sion. Complaints against the journals filled one-fourth of my 
despatches. 

As the Emperor wished to be made acquainted with all that 
was printed against him, I sent to Paris, in May, 1805, and 
consequently a very few days after my arrival in Hamburg, a 
pamphlet by the celebrated Kotzebue, entitled Recollections oj 
my Journey to Naples and Rome. This publication, which was 
printed at Berlin, was full of indecorous attacks on, and odious 
allusions to, the Emperor. 

I was informed at that time, through a certain channel, 
that the Emperor Alexander had solicited General Moreau 
to enter his service, and take the command of the Russian 
infantry. He offered him 12,000 roubles to defray his travel- 
ling expenses. At a subsequent period Moreau unfortunately 
accepted these offers, and died in the enemy’s ranks. 

On the 27th of June M. Bouligny arrived at Hamburg. 
He was appointed to supersede M. d’Ocariz at Stockholm. 
The latter minister had left Hamburg on the 11th of June 
for Constantinople, where he did not expect to stay three 
months. I had several long conversations with him before 
his departure, and he did not appear to be satisfied with his 
destination. We frequently spoke of the King of Sweden, 
whose conduct M. d’Ocariz blamed. He was, he said, a young 
madman, who, without reflecting on the change of time and 
circumstances, wished to play the part of Gustavus Adolphus, 
to whom he bore no resemblance but in name. M. d’Ocariz 
spoke of the King of Sweden’s camp in a tone of derision. 
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That Prince had returned to the King of Prussia the cordon of 
the Black Eagle because the order had been given to the First 
Consul. I understood that Frederick William was very much 
offended at this proceeding, which was as indecorous and 
absurd as the return of the Golden Fleece by Louis XVIII. to 
the King of Spain was dignified and proper.^ Gustavus Adol- 
phus was brave, enterprising, and chivalrous, but inconsiderate 
and irascible. He called Bonaparte Monsieur Napoleon. His 
follies and reverses in Hanover were without doubt the cause 
of hm abdication. On the 31st of October, 1805, he published 
a declaration of war against France in language highly insult- 
ing to the Emperor. 

Fouche overwhelmed me with letters. If I had attended 
to all his instructions I should have left nobody unmolested. 
He asked me for information respecting a man named Lazoret, 
of the department of Gard, a girl, named Eosine Zimbenni, 
having informed the police that he had been killed in a duel 
at Hamburg. I replied that I knew but of four Frenchmen 
who had been killed in that way ; one, named Clement, was 
killed by Tarasson ; a second, named Duparc, killed by 
Lezardi ; a third, named Sadremont, killed by Eevel ; and a 
fourth, whose name I did not know, killed by Lafond. This 
latter had just arrived at Hamburg when he was killed, but 
he was not the man sought for. 

Lafond was a native of Brabant, and had served in the 
British army. He insulted the Frenchman because he wore 
the national cockade. A duel was the consequence, and the 
offended party fell. M. Eeinhart, my predecessor, wished to 
punish Lafond, but the Austrian Minister having claimed him 

1 Of Gustavus IV., Napoleon spoke in the following terms at St. Helena: 

“ That prince,” he said, ^‘on his appearance in life announced himself as 
a hero, and terminated his career merely as a madman. He distinguished 
himself in his early days hy some very remarkable traits. While yet under 
age he was seen to insult Catherine hy the refusal of her granddaughter, at 
the very moment, too, when that great Empress, seated on her throne and 
surrounded by her court, only waited for him to celebrate the marriage cere- 
mony. At a later period he insulted Alexander in no less marked a way by 
refusing, after Paul’s death, to allow one of the new Emperor’s officers to 
enter his territory, and by answering to the official complaints addressed to 
him on the subject that Alexander ought not to be displeased that he, Gus- 
tavus, who still deplored the assassination of his fatlnu-, should close the en- 
trance of his States against one of those accused by the public voice of having 
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as the subject of his sovereign, he was not molested. Lafond 
took refuge in Antwerp, where he became a player. 

During the hrst months which succeeded my arrival in 
Hamburg I received orders for the arrest of many persons, 
almost all of whom were designated as dangerous and ill- 
disposed men. When I was convinced that the accusation 
Avas groundless I postponed the arrest. The matter was then 
forgotten, and nobody complained. 

A title, or a rank in foreign service, was a safeguard against 
the Paris inquisition. Of this the following is an instance. 
Count Gimel, of whom I shall hereafter have occasion to 
speak more at length, set out about this time for Carlsbad. 
Count Grote, the Prussian Minister, frequently spoke to me 
of him. On my expressing apprehension that M. de Gimel 
might be arrested, as there was a strong prejudice against 
him, M. Grote replied, Oh I there is no fear of that. He 
will return to Hamburg with the rank of an English colonel.’^ 

On the 17th of July there appeared in the (■(>rr(\yH>v(lant 
an article exceedingly insulting to France. It had been 
inserted by order of Baron Novozilzow, who Avas at P)erlin, 
and Avlio Iiad become very hostile to France, though it was 
said he had been sent from St. Petersburg on a spc(dhc mis- 
sion to Napoleon. The article in question was transmitted 
from Berlin by an extraordinary courier, and Novozikow in 
his note to the Senate said it might be stated that tlui artide 
was inserted at the request of His Britannic Majt^sty. The 
Ilussian Minister at Berlin, M. Alopceus, despatched also an 
estafette to the Russian cluirge dhiffairvi^ at Hamburg, with 
orders to apply for the insertion of the article, which acxiord- 
ingly appeared. In obedience to the Emperor’s instructions, 
I complained of it, and the Senate replied that it never 
opposed th(^ insertion of an official notci s(nit by a,ny Govern- 
ment; tliat insults would redound against thos(‘. from whom 
they came; that the reply of the Fnmc.h (JovAu-nnumt would 
be publislied ; and that the Senate ha,d mwer d(‘vi;ited from 
this mode of proceeding. 

I observed to the Senate that I did not iinderatatid why 
the Corresp)ondant should make itself the trumpet of M 
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Novozilzow ; to wliicli the Syndic replied, that two great 
powers, which might do them much harm, had required the 
insertion of the article, and that it could not be refusedd 

The hatred felt by the foreign Princes, which the death of 
the Due d’Enghien had considerably increased, gave encour- 
agement to the publication of everything hostile to Napoleon. 
This was candidly avowed to me by the ministers and for- 
eigners of rank whom I saw in Hamburg. The King of 
Sweden was most violent in manifesting the indignation 
which was generally excited by the death of the Due d’En- 
ghien. M. Wetterstadt, who had succeeded M. La Gerhielske 
in the Cabinet of Stockholm, sent to the Swedish Minister at 
Hamburg a long letter exceedingly insulting to Napoleon. It 
was in reply to an article inserted in the Moniteur respecting 
the return of the Black Eagle to the King of Prussia. M. 
Peyron, the Swedish Minister at Hamburg, who was very far 
from approving all that his master did, transmitted to Stock- 
holm some very energetic remarks on the ill effect which 
would be produced by the insertion of the article in the 
Corvespondant. The article was then a little modified, and 
M Peyron received formal orders to get it inserted. How- 
ever, on my representations the Senate agreed to suppress it, 
and it did not appear. 

Marshal Bernadotte, who had the command of the French 
troops in Hanover, kept up a friendly correspondence with me 
unconnected with the duties of our respective functions. 

On the occupation of Hanover Mr. Taylor, the English 
Minister at Cassel, was obliged to leave that places but he 
soon returned in spite of the opposition of France. On this 
subject the marshal furnished me with the following partic- 
ulars : — 

I liave just received, my dear Bourrienne, information which leaves 
no doubt of what has taken place at Cassel with respect to Mr. Taylor. 
That Minister has been received in spite of the representations of M’. 
Bignon, which, however, had previously been merely verbal. I know 


1 The circulation of the Hamburg Corvespondant at that time was 27,000. 
At a later period it amounted to 60,000. It was a well-conducted and cheap 
journal, and was read in all parts of Germany. It was, at the time her© 
alluded to, the most effective medium of publicity. — Bourrienne. 
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that the Elector wrote to London to request that Mr. Taylor should not 
return. In answer to this the English Government sent him back. Oui 
Minister has done everything he could to obtain his dismissal; but the 
pecuniary interests of the Elector have triumphed over every other con- 
sideration. He would not risk quarrelling with the Court from which he 
expects to receive more than 12,000,000 francs. The British Government 
has been written to a second time, but without effect. The Elector him- 
self, in a private letter, has requested the King of England to recall Mr. 
Taylor, but it is very probable that the Cabinet of London will evade this 
request. 

Under these circumstances our troops have approached nearer to 
Cassel. Hitherto the whole district of Gottingen had been exempt 
from quartering troops. Kew arrangements, rendered necessary by the 
scarcity of forage, have obliged me to send a squadron of chasseurs a 
cheval to Munden, a little town four leagues from Cassel. This move- 
ment excited some alarm in the Elector, who expressed a wish to see 
things restored to the same footing as before. He has requested M. 
Bignon to write to me, and to assure me again that he will be delighted 
to become acquainted with me at the waters of Nemidorff, where he 
intends to spend some time. But on this subject I sh^ll not alter the 
determination I have already mentioned to you. — Yours, etc. 

(Signed) Bebhadotte. 

Stade, 10th Thermidor (29th J uly, 1805). 
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Treaty of alliance between England and Russia Certainty of an approach- 
ing war — M. Forslimann, the Russian Minister — Diiroc’s mission to Ber- 
lin — Nev/ project of the King of Sweden — Secret mission to the Baltic 
— Animosity against France — Fall of the exchange between Hamburg 
and Paris — Destruction of the first Austrian army — Taking of Ulm — 
The Emperor’s displeasure at a remark of a soldier — Battle of Trafalgar 
— Duroc’s position at the Court of Prussia — Armaments in Russia — 
Libel upon Napoleon in the Hamburg Correspondant — Embarrassment 
of the Syndic and Burgomaster of Hamburg — The conduct of the Rus- 
sian Minister censured by the Swedish and English Ministers. 

At the beginning of August, 1805, a treaty of alliance between 
Eussia and England was spoken of. Some persons of conse- 
quence, who liad the means of knowing all that was going on 
in the political world, had read this treaty, the principal 
points of which were communicated to me. 

Article 1st stated that the object of the alliance was to 
restore the balance of Europe. By art. 2d the Emperor of 
Eussia was to place 36,000 men at the disposal of England. 
Art. 3d stipulated that neither of the two powers would con- 
sent to treat with France, nor to lay down arms until the King 
of Sardinia should either be restored to his dominions or re- 
ceive an equivalent indemnity in the northeast of Italy. By 
art. 4th Malta was to be evacuated by the English, and occu- 
pied by the Eussians. By art. 5th the two powers were to 
guarantee the independence of the Eepublic of the Ionian 
Isles, and England was to pledge herself to assist Eussia in 
her war against Persia. If this plan of a treaty, of the exist- 
ence of which I was informed on unquestionable authority, 
had been brought to any result ^ it is impossible to calculate 
wliat might have been its consequences. 
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At that time an immediate Continental war was confidently 
expected by every person in the north of Europe ; and it is 
very certain that, had not Napoleon taken the hint in time 
and renounced his absurd schemes at Boulogne, Erance would 
have stood in a dangerous situation. 

M. Forshmann, the Bussian charge dl affaires, was intriguing 
to excite the north of Europe against France. He repeatedly 
received orders to obtain the insertion of irritating articles in 
the Corres2Jondant. He was an active, intriguing, and spiteful 
little man, and a declared enemy of France ; but fortunately 
his stupidity and vanity rendered him less dangerous than he 
wished to be. He was universally detested, and he would 
have lost all credit but that the extensive trade carried on be- 
tween Eussia and Hamburg forced the inhabitants and magis- 
trates of that city to bear with a man who might have done 
them, individually, considerable injury. 

The recollection of Duroc’s successful mission to Berlin 
during the Consulate induced Napoleon to believe that that 
general might appease the King of Prussia, who complained 
seriously of the violation of the territory of Anspach, which 
Bernadotte, in consequence of the orders he received, had not 
been able to respect. Duroc remained about six weeks in 
Berlin. 

The following letter from Duroc will show that the facility 
of passing through Hesse seemed to excuse the second viola- 
tion of the Prussian territory ; but there was a great differ- 
ence between a petty Prince of Hesse and the King of 
Prussia. 


I send you, my dear Bourrienne, two despatches, which I have re- 
ceived for you. M. de Talleyrand, who sends them, desires me to request 
that you will transmit General Yictor’s by a sure conveyance. 

I do not yet know whether I shall stay long in Berlin. By the last 
accounts 1 received the Emperor is still in Paris, and numerous forces 
are assembling on the Rhine. The hopes of peace are vanishing every 
day, and Austria does everything to promote war. 

I have received accounts from Marshal Bernadotte. He has effected 
his passage through Hesse. Marshal Bernadotte was much pleased with 
the courtesy he experienced from the Elector. 
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The junction of the corps commanded by Bernadotte with 
the army of the Emperor was very important, and Napoleon 
therefore directed the Marshal to come up with him as 
speedily as possible, and by the shortest road. It was neces- 
sary he should arrive in time for the battle of Austerlitz. 
Gustavus, King of Sweden, who was always engaged in some 
enterprise, wished to raise an army composed of Swedes, 
Prussians, and English ; and certainly a vigorous attack in 
the north would have prevented Bernadotte from quitting the 
banks of the Elbe and the Weser, and re-enforcing the Grand 
Army which was marching on Vienna. But the King of 
Sweden’s coalition produced no other result than the siege of 
the little fortress of Hameln. Prussia would not come to a 
rupture with Erance, the King of Sweden was abandoned, 
and Bonaparte’s resentment against him increased. This 
abortive project of Gustavus contributed not a little to 
alienate the affections of his subjects, who feared that they 
might be the victims of the revenge excited by the extrava- 
gant plans of their King, and the insults he had heaped upon 
Napoleon, particularly since the death of the Due d’Enghien. 

On the 13th of September, 1805, I . received a letter from 
the Minister of Police soliciting information about Swedish 
Pomerania. 

Astonished at not obtaining from the commercial Consuls 
at Lubeck and Stettin any accounts of the movements of the 
Eussians, I had sent to those parts, four days before the 
receipt of the Police Minister’s letter, a confidential agent, to 
observe the Baltic ; although we were only 64 leagues from 
Stralsund the most uncertain and contradictory accounts came 
to hand. It was, however, certain that a landing of the 
Russians was expected at Stralsund, or at Travemiinde, the 
port of Lubeck, at the mouth of the little river Trave. I 
was positively informed that Russia had freighted a consider- 
able number of vessels for those ports. 

The hatred of the French continued to increase in the 
north of Europe. About the end of September there appeared 
at Kiel, in Denmark, a libellous pamphlet, which was bought 
and read with inconceivable avidity. This pamphlet, which 
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was very ably written^ was the production of some fanatic 
who openly preached a crusade against France. The author 
regarded the blood of millions of men as a trifling sacrifice 
for the great object of humiliating France and bringing her 
back to the limits of the old monarchy. Tliis pamphlet was 
circulated extensively in the German departments united to 
France, in Holland, and in Switzerland. The number of 
incendiary publications which everywhere abounded indicated 
but too plainly that if the nations of the north should be 
driven back towards the Arctic regions, they would in their 
turn repulse their conquerors towards the south ; and no man 
of common sense could doubt that if the French eagles were 
planted in foreign capitals, foreign standards would one day 
wave over Paris. 

On the 30th of September, 1805, I received, by an estafette, 
intelligence of the landing at Stralsund of 6000 Swedes, who 
had arrived from. Stockholm in two ships of war. 

About the end of September the Hamburg exchange on 
Paris fell alarmingly The loss was twenty per cent. The 
fall stopped at seventeen below par. The speculation for this 
fall of the exchange had been made with equal imprudence 
and animosity by the house of Osy and Company. The head 
of that house, a Dutch emigrant, who had been settled at 
Hamburg about six years, seized every opportunity of mani- 
festing his hatred of France. An agent of that rich house at 
Botterdam was also very hostile to us, a circumstance wliich 
shows- that if many persons sacrifice their political opinions 
to their interests there are others who endanger their interests 
for the triumph of their opinions. 

On the 23d of October, 1805, I received official intelligence 
of the total destruction of the first Austrian army. General 
Barbou, who was in Hanover, also informed me of that event 
in the following terms : ^^The first Austrian army has ceased 
to exist.’’ He alluded to the brilliant affair of Ulm. I 
immediately despatched twelve entafeMes to different ])arts ; 
among other i)laces to Stralsund and Husum. I thought that 
tliese prodigies, which must have been almost incredible to 
those who were unacquainted with Hapoleon’s military genius, 
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might arrest the progress of the Russian troops, and produce 
some change in the movements of the enemy^s forces. A 
second edition of the Corr&spondaiit was published with this 
intelligence, and 6000 copies were sold at four times the 
usual price. 

I need not detain the reader with the details of the 
capitulation of Him, which have already been published, but 
I may relate the following anecdote, which is not generally 
known. A French general passing before the ranks of his 
men said to them, Well, comrades, w'e have prisoners enough 
here.’^ — ^Wes indeed,’’ replied one of the soldiers, ^^we never 
saw so many . . . collected together before.” It was stated 
at the time, and I believe it, that the Emperor was much 
displeased when he heard of this, and remarked that it was 
“ atrocious to insult brave men to whom the fate of arms had 
proved unfavorable.” 

In reading the history of this period we find that in what- 
ever place Napoleon happened to be, there was the central 
point of action. The affairs of Europe were arranged at his 
headquarters in the same manner as if he had been in Paris. 
Everything depended on his good or bad fortune. Espionage, 
seduction, false promises, exactions, — all were put in force to 
promote the success of his projects ; but his despotism, which 
excited dissatisfaction in France, and his continual aggres- 
sions, which threatened the independence of foreign States, 
rendered him more and more unpopular everywhere. 

The battle of Trafalgar took place while Napoleon was 
marching on Vienna, and on the day after the capitulation 
of Ulm. The southern coast of Spain then witnessed an 
engagement between thirty-one French and about an equal 
number of English ships, and in spite of this equality of 
force the French fleet was destroyed.^ 

This great battle afforded another proof of our naval 
inferiority. Admiral Calder first gave us the lesson which 
Nelson completed, but which cost the latter his life. Accord- 
ing to the reports which Duroc transmitted to me, coura,go 

1 The actual forces present were 27 English ships of the lino, and SS 
Franco-Spaiiish ships of the line; see James’s Naval History^ voi. iii. p. 459. 
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giLve inon'K'iitary hope to tlu*. Fneicli ; l)ut< th(*\’ wore a.l heigtl; 
forced to yield to tlie sii}>erior naval tactics of tlu‘- (‘luauy. 
'Flic battle of Trafalgar ])aralyzcd uiii* naval force, and ban- 
ished all lu)}>e of any titteni[>t against Ihiglandd 

The favor which th(‘ King of Frussia. had shown to Duroc 
was withdrawn when Iiis Majesty re('eivi‘d int(dligenec of tii<‘ 
niarcli of jhnaiadotte’s troops througli tin* Margra,va.te of 
Anspa(di. All ac(*oiints concurr(‘d respecting tin* just um- 
hragt‘ which that violation of tt‘rritory occasioned t.o tin* King 
of Prussia. Tin.; tigents whom I liad in t.liat (juartio- ovin-- 
wlielmed me with reports of tin; excesses committed by tin* 
h'rcnch in jKissing tiirough the Margra vat,«‘. A h'd.cr I re- 
ceiv{‘d frtjiii Duroc (‘ontains tin* following remarks on t.his 
snbjcid. : “ — 

The corps of Marslial He^rnadottc has parsed tlinmgh Aie-pach, ami 
hy some, misunderstanding this has been rcgai'ded at Perlin as an insult, 
to the King, a violence eommitle«l ujmhi his neutrality. How can it. lx* 
suj»pos<‘d, espeeially umler }»resent. eireumsiam*es, that the Kmperor emdd 
havt; any inttmtion of insulthc.' or eommitling vioienee upon his friend? 
Pesiiles, tin* r»‘]K)rt.s have been exaggerated, and havt* hfen made by 
jK'i'sons who to favor our enemies rafln’i* than us. Ibnvevei', I am 

]>erfecflv aware that Marshal Ilernadot Jets Tn.tMH) irnm are not Vo.OiH) 
virgins, be this as it nniy, the hn'^ine.‘'s might h.u** Itreii fatal, and uill, 
at all events, he veiy injnrio?ts fo ns. Laforest and I ar** treated very 

^ < hi re(’civing (he dismal newsi«f (heannihiiaf Imu of his at ' 1 ‘r.ifalgar 
Bonaparte is reported {<» ha\'e Hai<h “ I t'amnit he e\ r-taavliert', " .beg as if 
he could hav«* (diauged the fate »»f the dav It , uho kin-w n«>!hin.’t «d 
tactiew! B has hern well retoarked eu thisjuant that the jue eie enf Bona- 
parte at U’rafalgar uanild have had ahi*ut as mneh inthn nee as \*e!s<ui 
monnl''d en her.si'haek eiudd hav 4 ' jinHlu«'cd in the Jaml ti/hts <»f Marengo 
and Austerlitz. /o///Mr o/' 

“ I lie. igm >hle and Iud!**r«Mis hrliai. i**r nf Prussia at this fine' c:i,n he ua-li 
seen in flm currespuuUejiee ternir), { ji, pp. go | wu. While \ugria 

was urging herto jtiiji the allies, ami Pu^-da w a - pi'« pai iti ! te feree te r baud 
hy violating her territory. Napulfs.n c-ahnly mar. (leU his troMp.,, a. r.es h.-r 

frontier, I!«* had erushed Aidria while Pi*u .■,!,* wa, 'iheaH po palin'^ to 
uiareh pi atta<‘k the Freneh. Finally, Prussia h.id Im e.-U. \n parh and 
Neiifchatel, Valcngiu, { ‘leves, ete,. t<. Fi.tuee, ree.ivm' in e -..i’lKui'e Han 
o\er, tin* possession of her allv the Kin*.' of Fied tod. WpadeMij <!it| n.-t e\i-n 
pay t!ic empty Compliment of waitijjc hij- the r.tfUaMtion the fieafi lo 
Prussia, hut o(*e.upicd the r*eiie.! »li-!rietsat onee. 'riie wiede aff.itr e. a 
iusta.nce of the Hhameless greed. ine...»htf iou, and it . there, .4 th* i h.n! tin nta! 
powers whieh ma«!e it jxisy for Nap..{eon to cru d! fie m m tief.ul. '! i,,- 
reader, aeenstonnal tohearofih** si» ealh-.l e? it-..! npri .;n * of the (h rnetns 
in isi.'k w!m*u w iih Huperi<»r numhers tlna t->re>d fi e ^.ajire I’l- nrh rerrmfs 
hack from beruiauy, Hliouhi mde how it v..e» the I'Veuch ricr came (<» *hm» 
inatc ovt*r < Icrmany. 



liarshly, tliougli we do not deserve it. All the idle stories that have been 
got up here must have reached you. Probably Prussia will not forget 
that France was, and still may be, the only power interested in her glory 
and aggrandizement. 

At tlie end of October the King of Prussia, far from think- 
ing of war, but in case of its occurrence wishing to check its 
disasters as far as possible, proposed to establish a line of 
neutrality. This was the first idea of the Confederation of 
the North. ^ Duroc, fearing lest the Russians should enter 
Hamburg, advised me, as a friend, to adopt precautions. But 
I was on the spot ; I knew all the movements of the little 
detached corps, and I was under no apprehension. 

The editor of the Hamburg Correspondant sent me every 
evening a proof of the number which was to appear next day, 
— a favor tvhich was granted only to the French Minister P' 
On the 20th of November I received the proof as usual, and 
saw nothing objectionable in it. How great, therefore, was 
my astonishment when next morning I read in the* same jour- 
nal an article personally insulting to the Emperor, and in 
which the legitimate sovereigns of Europe were called upon 
to undertake a cricsade against the usurper! etc. I imme- 
diately sent for M. Doormann, first Syndic of the Senate of 
Hamburg. When he appeared his mortified look sufficiently 
informed me that he knew what I had to say to him. I 
reproached him sharply, and asked him how, after, all I had 

1 Tlio “ Oou federation du Nord,” which was projected in 1806, after th(3 
foniiatiou of the Confederation du Phin, was to liave been composed of 
Jh-nssia, Saxony, Hesse, and the Hanse towns. Tlie plan was never carried 
out. 

^ Tins is literally true. Metternich, writing in 1805, says that he has sent 
an article to the newspapers at Berlin and to M. de Hdfer at Hamburg. “I 
do not know whether it has been accepted by the editors, for M. Bourrienne 
still exercises an authority so severe over these journals that they are always 
submitted to him before they ai)pear, that he may erase or alter the articles 
which do not please him ’' {Metternidi, tome ii.*p 96). In another place 
(tome ii. p. 227) he says “the newspapers are worth to Napoleon an army of 
''{00,000 men, for such a force would not overlook pie interior better, or 
frightim foreign powers more, than half a dozen of his paid pamphletec'rs.” 
Sometimes the press was used to make it seem as if the assurances of the 
hostile powers were believed. Thus before the Ulm campaign the Moniteur 
solemnly announced : “ The Russians continue their preparations against the 
Persians.*’ The Gorman papers themselves often took the French side: 
“ Our journalists take up tlie cause of tlie tyrant and of the ‘ Grande Nation ' 
either from meanness, stupidity, fear, or for gold. I need only name Wolt- 
maim, Archciiholz, Voss, and Bucholz” (Memoirs of Perthes f vol. i. x-)* HS). 
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told ][im of tho I'diiporor's siisccptihiiity, hr could pcrndt thr. 
’luscrt/ioii of su(di :in iirticdc. I obstu'vcd i.o him Mint, this iiidc(‘~ 
orous diatrilu* had no ollicdal (diaracl.tu*, sini'.c it laid no signa- 
turi‘ ; and that, therefore, lu* had aidt'tl in direct opposit.ion to 
a, d(M*rt‘e of t-Iu* Senate, \vhi(‘h {)rohihit*<‘d tht* insertion in tlu^ 
journids of any arti(d(*s whi(di \V(*n‘ not si;_;ned. I told him 
plainly that his imprud(*n('.(‘ ndn^’ht ht* att.ended with serious 
cons(Mpieiu‘(‘S. M. Doormann did not attcunpt to just i fy hini- 
stdf, hut, imundy (‘Xplaiinal to nui how the thing* had hapjx-ned. 
On the 2t)th of XovtunlHU*, at ten in the, (ivening, M. Forsh- 
niann, tlu‘ Russian cJtttnji (r<ijfuh‘rs who had in the course of 
tlu‘ day arriv(*d from the, Russian hca(hpiart(‘rs, pr(*seiitt‘d to 
t]i(‘ editor of the (Irrrrsponditnf {Xir artich* in (piestion. Idu* 
editor, afttu* reading th(‘ arti<*le, whiidi he tliouglit t*xc(*(‘dingly 
indecorous, ohservtal to M. Forshniann that his paper was 
alnaidy made up, which was th{‘ fact, for 1 had seem a proof. 
M. Forshmanm how<*ver, insistesl on the insertion of th(‘ 
artiide. The editor then told him that h<‘ could not admit 
it without tin* approhation of the Syinlie (Vmsor. M. Forsh- 
manu imnnuliately waited u]»on M. Doormann, and when the 
latter hegged that la* would not insist on tin* insert ion of the 
art,ieh% M. Forshmann prodneed a. let, ter written in h’reneh, 
wldeh, among othi*r t, lungs, <*ontained tJie folhuving: \hm 

will g(*t tin* mu'losed arlieh* insert ed in the ( hm's/to/idf/it 
witlnml. suffei'ing a. singh* word to h(‘ idttu'ed. Should tin* 
eensor refuse, you must, apply to the din*et.ing Ihirgoniast.er, 
and, in ease of his refusal, to Ueneral 'i’olsioy, who will devise 
some means of rendf*ring the Senate more eomplying. nnd 
foreing it, to observe an impartial thdVrenee." 

M. Doormann, thinking he (’onhi not t.ake upon hini.sidf to 
a!h)W tin* ins«‘iiion of the art.i<*le, went, areiunpanled liy M. 
I'drslimann, to wait upon M. Von UratTcn, the direetang Ihirgo 
master. MM. D(»ormann and \‘on DrafTen earnestly pointed 
out the impropriety of inserting the artiele; hut M, k'orsle 
mann referred h* hi:; order, and added I fiat t he eoinplianee of 
the Senate on this point was tin* o!d\ mean;: of av<»idiie![ great, 
mis<dnef. I’he Fairgomaster and the Syndi(% finding ihene 
selves thus forc*ed admit tin* arlit’hg eutre.aied that tim 



following passage at least might be suppressed : I know a 
certain eliief, wlio^ in defiance of all laws divine and huinaiij 
— in contempt of the hati-ed he inspires in Europe, as well as 
among those whom he has reduced to be his subjects, keeps 
possession of a usurped throne by violence and crime. Plis 
insatiable ambition would subject all Europe to his rule. But 
the time is come for avenging the rights of nations. . . M. 
Forshmann again referred to his orders, and with some degree 
of violence insisted on the insertion of the article in its com- 
plete form. The Burgomaster then authorized the editor of 
the Corresponclant to print the article that night, and M. 
Forshmann, having obtained that authority, carried the arti- 
cle to the office at half-past eleven o’clock. 

Such was the account given me by M. Doormann. I 
observed that I did not understand how the imaginary 
apprehension of any violence on the part of K-ussia should 
have induced him to admit so insolent an attack upon the 
most powerful sovereign in Europe, whose arms would soon 
dictate laws to Germany. The Syndic did not dissemble his 
fear of the Emperor’s resentment, while at the same time he 
expressed a hope that the Emperor would take into consider- 
ation the extreme difficulty of a small power maintaining 
neutrality in the extraordinary circumstances in which Ham- 
burg was jdaced, and tha.t the articles might be said to have 
been presented almost at the point of the Cossacks’ spears. 
M. Doormann added that a refusal, which would have brought 
Eussian troops to Hamburg, might have been attended by 
very un])leasant consequences to me, and might have com- 
mitted the Senate in a very different way. I begged of him, 
once for all, to set aside in these affairs all consideration of 
my personal danger: and the Syndic, after a conversation of 
more than two hours, departed more uneasy in his mind than 
when he arrived, and conjuring me to give a faithful report of 
the fa.ets as they had happened. 

M. I)oorma,nn was a very worthy man, and I gave a favor- 
able repres(mta,tion of Ids excuses and of tlie readiness which 
he liad always evinced to keep out of the Corresjoondant arti- 
cles hostile to France ; as, for example, the commencement of 
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a j)roclainatioTi of the Eni})eror of Germany to his subjects, 
and a complete proclamation of the King of Sweden. As it 
lia])pouied, the good Syndic escaped witli notliing worse than 
a fright; I was myself astonished at tlie success of my int(vr- 
cession. I learned from the Minister for Foreign Affairs 
that the Emperor was furiously indignant on reading the arti- 
cle, in which tlic Frencli army was outraged as well as h(\ 
Indeed, he paid but little att(‘ntion to insults directed against 
himself personally. Their eternal repetition had inured him 
to them ; but at the idea of his army being insulted he was 
violently enraged, and uttered the most terrible threats. 

It is worthy of remark that the Swedish and English 
Ministers, as soon as they read the article, waited upon the 
editor of the Cori^esjmidant^ and expressed their astonishment 
that such a libel should have been published. “Victorio\is 
armies,’^ said they, “should be answered by cannon-balls, and 
not by insults as gross as they are ridiculous.’^ This opinion 
was shared by all the foreigners at that time in Hamburg. 



CHAPTER XXXIII. 


1806. 

ficulties of my situation at Hamburg — Toil and responsibility— Super- 
vision of the emigrants — Foreign Ministers — Journals — Packet from 
Strasburg — Bonaparte fond of narrating — Giulio, an extempore recita- 
tion of a story composed by the Emperor. 

[E brief detail I have given in the two or three preceding 
ipters of the events which occurred previously to and 
ring the campaign of Austerlitz, with the letters of Duroc 
i Bernadotte, may afford the reader some idea of my situa- 
n during the early part of my residence in Hamburg, 
ents succeeded each other with such incredible rapidity 
to render iny labor excessive. My occupations were differ- 
ed but not less laborious^ than those which I formerly per- 
med when near the Emperor; and, besides, I was now 
ded with a responsibility which did not attach to me as 
j private secretary of General Bonaparte and the First 
nsul. I had, in fact, to maintain a constant watch over 
i emigrants in Altona, which was no easy matter — to 
•respond daily with the Minister for Foreign Affairs and 
i Minister of Police — to confer with the foreign Ministers 
iredited at Hamburg — to maintain active relations with the 
ninanders of the French army — to interrogate my secret 
mts, and keep a strict surveillance over their proceedings ; 
vas, besides, necessary to be unceasingly on the watch for 
Lrrilous articles against Najioleon in the llamhiirg Corre- 
mduMt. I shall frequently have occasion to speak of all 
5se things, and especially of the most marked emigrants, in 
nanner less irregular, because what I have hitherto said 
y, in some sort, be considered merely as a summary of all 
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In the midst of these multifarious and weighty occupations 
I received a packet with the Strasburg postmark at the time 
the Empress was in that city. This packet had not the usual 
form of a diplomatic despatch^ and the superscription an- 
nounced that it came from the residence of Josephine. My 
readers, I venture to presume, will not experience less grati- 
fication than I did on a perusal of its contents, which will be 
found at the end of this chapter ; but before satisfying the 
curiosity to which I have perhaps given birth, I may here 
relate that one of the peculiarities of Bonaparte was a fond- 
ness of extempore narration; and it appears he had not 
discontinued the practice even after he became Emperor. 

In fact, Bonaparte, during the first year after his elevation 
to the Imperial throne, usually passed those evenings in the 
apartments of the Empress which he could steal from public 
business. Throwing himself on a sofa, he would remain 
absorbed in gloomy silence, which no one dared to interrupt. 
Sometimes, however, on the contrary, he would give the reins 
to his vivid imagination and his love of the marvellous, or, to 
speak more correctly, his desire to produce effect, which was 
perhaps one of his strongest passions, and would relate little 
romances, which were always of a fearful description and in 
unison with the natural turn of his ideas. During those reci- 
tals the ladies-in-waiting were always present, — to one of 
whom I am indebted for the following story, which she had 
written nearly in the words of ISTapoleon. Never,” said this 
lady in ker letter to me, ^^did the Emperor appear more ex- 
traordinary. Led away by the subject, he paced the salon with 
hasty strides ; the intonations of his voice varied according to 
the characters of the 2:)ersonages he brought on the scene ; he 
seemed to multiply himself in. order to play the different 
parts, and no person needed to feign the terror which he 
really inspired, and which he loved to see depicted in the 
countenances of those who surrounded him.” In this tale I 
have made no alterations, as can be attested by those who, to 
my knowledge, liave a copy of it. It is curious to compare 
the impassioned portions of it with the style of Napoleon in 
some of the letters addressed to J osephine. 
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GIULIO, 


A STOEY BY THE EMPEEOR NAPOLEON I. 


1 . 

In the city of Borne appeared a mysterious being who pre- 
tended to unveil the secrets of futurity, and who was envel- 
oped in so much obscurity that even its sex was an object of 
doubt and discussion. Some, in relating the strange pre- 
dictions which they had heard from the mouth of this being, 
described the form and the features of a woman, while others 
justihed their terror by depicting a hideous monster. 

The abode of this oracle was in one of the suburbs of Borne, 
in a deserted palace, where the delusions of superstition were 
a sufficient protection from popular curiosity. No one knew 
the period of the arrival of this singular being; everything 
connected with her existence was shrouded in impenetrable 
mystery. Nothing was spoken of in Borne but the Sibyl, the 
appellation by which she was generally known ; every one was 
anxious to consult the oracle, but few had courage to cross the 
threshold of her dwelling. On approaching it the greatest 
number of the curious were seized with a feeling of horror, 
which they could only attribute to a fatal presentiment, and 
fled as if forcibly repelled by an invisible hand. 

IL 

Carnillo, a young Boman of a noble family, resolved to 
explore the retreat of the Sibyl, and entreated Giulio, his 
intimate friend, to be the companion of his adventure. 
Giulio, being of a timid and irresolute character, at first 
declined the invitation of his friend. It was not a dread of 
any unknown peril which produced this hesitation, but he 
shuddered at the idea of seeing the salutary veil withdrawn 
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which concealed the future. At length, however, he yielded 
to the persuasions of his friend. The day was fixed, and 
together they proceeded to the fatal palace ; the gate opened 
as of its own accord, and the two friends immediately entered. 
They wandered for some time through the deserted apart- 
ments, and at length found themselves in a gallery divided by 
a black curtain with this inscription: If you wish to know 
your destiny^ j^iass h&yond this curtain ; hut 'preimre yourself hy 
-prayer. Giulio experienced the most violent agitation, and 
sank involuntarily on his knees. Was he already under the 
influence of a mysterious power ? • In a few moments the 
youths, raising the curtain, drew their swords and penetrated 
into the sanctuary. A female approached them ; she was 
young, perhaps even beautiful ; but her aspect defied and 
repelled all examination ; the cold immobility of death, 
strangely combined with the motions of life, formed the ex- 
pression of her countenance. How find words to define or 
depict those supernatural beings, who doubtless inhabit 
regions where human language is unknown? Giulio shud- 
dered, and turned away his eyes ; Camillo cast down his, and 
the Sibyl inquired the motive of their visit. Camillo an- 
swered her, but she listened not to his words, her whole atten- 
tion seemed absorbed by Giulio ; she was agitated, trembled, 
extended one hand as if about to seize him, and suddenly 
stepped back. Camillo reiterated his request to be instructed 
in the secrets of his destiny ; she consented, and Giulio with- 
drew. After a short conference Camillo rejoined his friend, 
whom he found buried in a profound reverie. “ Go,’’ said he 
to him, smiling, take courage, for I myself have learned 
nothing very awful ; the Sibyl promised that I should esx)Ouse 
yonr sister Giuliana (a thing already agreed on), — only she 
added tliat ^ a trifling accident would for a short time retard 
our union ! ’ ” 

Giulio, in his turn, stepped beyond the fatal curtain, and 
Camillo remained in the gallery. Very soon he heard a fear- 
ful cry, and, recognizing the voice of his friend, flew to his 
aid. Giulio was on his knees before the Sibyl, who, waving 
over his head a wand, pronounced these awful words : ‘^^Love 
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•without bounds ! Sacrilege ! Murder ! ” Camillo, seized with 
horror^ approached Giulio, who^ pale and motionless^ could 
not support himself. To his interrogation he could obtain no 
reply from his friend, who vaguely repeated the fatal words, 
Love without houiids ! Murder I Sacrilege I 

[These words were pronounced in a lugubrious tone by Bonaparte.] 

Camillo at length succeeded in conducting Giulio to his 
home, and the moment he could find a pretext for leaving him 
he flew to make another visit to the Sibyl : he had resolved to 
question and compel her to give an explanation of what she 
had said ; but the place was deserted ; the curtain, the inscrip- 
tion, — all had disappeared ; there remained no trace of the 
magician, who was never seen again. 

III. 

Several weeks flew away; the marriage of Camillo was 
fixed, and Giulio seemed to have recovered his tranquillity. 
His friend avoided speaking to him on the prediction, in the 
hope that the horrible scene would be gradually effaced from 
his memory. On the day preceding that fixed for the mar- 
riage of Camillo the Marquis di Cosmo, the father of Giulio, 
fell from his horse, and though he received no serious injury, 
this accident delayed the nuptials. Giulio, his sister, and 
Camillo, surrounded the couch of the marquis, deploring the 
delay of their happiness. A sudden recollection darted into 
the mind of Camillo ; he exclaimed aloud, The prediction of 
the Sibyl is accomplished.’^ This exclamation threw Giulio 
into the greatest agitation ; from that moment he shut him- 
self up in his own apartment, and avoided all society. He 
admitted only a venerable monk wlio had been his tutor, and 
with him he held long and mysterious conferences. Camillo 
no longer sought entrance to the apartment of his friend ; he 
perceived that he especially it was whom Giulio sought to 
avoid. 

The day so anxiously anticipated at length arrived, and 
Camillo and Giuliana were united. But Giulio did not attend 
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the nuptials ; he had left the paternal roof, and every attempt 
to discover his retreat proved unavailing. 'His father was in 
despair, when about the termination of a month he received 
the following letter : — 

My Father — Spare your useless search, my resolution is fixed. 
Nothing can change it. Dispose of your wealth ; Giulio is dead to the 
world. It grieves me to leave you ; but I must fly from a horrible des- 
tiny. Adieu! forget the ill-fated 

Giulio. 

This letter, which bore no date, was left by a stranger, who 
departed the moment he had delivered it. The marquis inter- 
rogated the monk, who alone could enable him to recover his 
fugitive son ; but entreaties and threats proved equally inef- 
fectual either to persuade or to intimidate the ecclesiastic. 
He was not ignorant, he replied, of the designs of Giulio, and 
for a long time opposed them ; but he found him so firmly 
resolved that he became at last convinced it was his duty to 
acquiesce in his project ; he knew the place of his retreat, but 
declared that no power on earth could induce him to betray 
secrets confided to him under the seal of confession. 

ly. 

Giulio had gone to Haples, and from thence had embarked 
for Messina; he intended to enter a Dominican monastery 
recommended to him by his confessor. The piety of Father 
Ambrosia, the Superior of this monastery, was too sincere, and 
his mind too enlightened, to take advantage of the disturbed 
imagination of a youth, and Giulio in vain supplicated him to 
dispense with his novitiate, — he would not consent. Giulio 
was obliged to submit to this probation, but his resolution 
remained unshaken ; he was under the dominion of a strange 
delusion, and believed he had only the power to escape from 
his destiny by embracing a monastic life. The image of the 
Sibyl pursued him; her words rung continually in his ear. 
Love without hounds! Sacrilege! Murder! The cloister 
seemed to him to be the only refuge which could shield him 
from love and from crime. Unhappy youth ! as if the walls, 
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the vows, or the rules of a monastery, could counteract the 
decrees of fate ! 

The year of his novitiate expired. Giulio pronounced the 
vows ; he believed himself happy, and felt at least an abate- 
ment of the torments that he had suffered. The idea of the 
sacrifice he had consummated was not for a moment present 
to his mind, to trouble or sadden his thoughts. But on the 
evening of the solemn day on which he renounced the world 
forever, at the moment when he was about to retire to his 
cell, he met one of the monks, who took his hand, and press- 
ing it affectionately said to him, Brother, it is forever.’’ 
The words forever appalled Giulio. How marvellous the 
power of a word over a weak and superstitious mind ! Giulio 
now for the first time seemed sensible of the extent of his 
sacrifice ; he regarded himself as a being already dead, for 
time was no more. He became melancholy, and appeared to 
support with difficulty the weight of existence. 

Father Ambrosio beheld with compassion the situation of 
the young man ; it was sufficient to know that he was unhappy 
to create in the bosom of the Superior the tenderest interest 
in his behalf, and he thought that employment would prove 
best calculated to dispel his melancholy. Giulio was eloquent, 
and Ambrosio appointed him preacher to the monastery. His 
reputation rapidly spread, and crowds flocked from all parts 
to hear him. He was young and handsome, and, doubtless, 
the mystery which surrounded him imparted an additional 
charm to his words. 


V. 

The time approached for the celebration of a grand festival, 
at which the King of Naples and his whole Court were to be 
present. Giulio was appointed to pronounce the panegyric 
upon St. Thomas, the patron saint of the monastery, and the 
most splendid preparations were made for the occasion. The 
day arrived ; immense crowds filled the church ; Giulio could 
with difficulty make his way through them, in order to reach 
the pulpit, when in the midst of his exertions his cowl fell 



bax^k and axpnsad his coiinteinuino to viaw. At tlie same 
innnuait 1 h‘ heard a voiee ex(da,iin, ^Miood (lod, liow ha,nd- 
sonn* ! ’’ A'4'itated and surprised, In* involunta,rily turned, and 
saw a h*uiah‘, whose eyi‘s wert* lix(‘d on him with th<‘ most 
]>mirtrat iie^; ex})rrssion. That nioimmt sutlhaal to a (‘olor 

to the tulure existence of thost^ two Ikuu/^'s. (Jiulio delivered 
his s(‘rmon, and as soon as he found himself at liberty ran a,ud 
shut himself iij) in his (‘(dl ; but it was not to devot{‘ hims(df 
to ids usual meditations. Pursiual by the iimiyu‘ of the un- 
known femah‘, t*xp(*rit‘neing budings alto^j^cddun* new to him, 
rest, less, unluippy, h(‘ found no n‘pos{e \'’et it seemnul to him 
that he oidy b(\e:an to exist wlum he heard that voice, the 
tomss of whi(di thrilled to tluj inmost ree(‘sses of his heart. 
He durst not ‘.,danc<‘ towards the future*. Alas! of what avail 
(*ouhl it be* ? his destiny was lix(*d. Kvery morniiye; wh(*n In* (‘,(d- 
t*brated mass, (*V(*ry morniiy!j^ liebe*lud<l on th(‘. same* spot avidled 
femah* ; he km*w hi*r, but durst not i‘V(‘n indul^^’e* in the wish 
to behold h(*r featur(*s, thoie^h he* (‘a,;.;<*rly fixeal his t^aze? on th(‘ 
ve*ih Ilf* watc*h<‘d all her motions; p<*r<*<*iv<‘d, as it were, 
t.he very pulsations of lier he‘art, a.nd his own r(‘spond(*d to 
Hnnn. W'ithout rt'sedut.ion to tear himself from tluMlangcirous 
induh4<*m*e, he t rembie<i to analyze his s(‘nsa.tions ; he recoihul 
from the truth. His wludt* lib* S(»emed eon(*entrat(ul in those 
few moments ; the rest of his days wt‘r(* an ai)SoIut(^ blank. 
He wished to tly. I f to-morrow she re-ap|)ears in the (dmrcli,” 
he at leni;th said t,o }dius(*lf, “ I sliall return thitlnu* no more.” 
Armed hy this resolution he tJumj^ht himself sabi ; and he 
a]»p<*ared to ex[H‘rienee an*eat,<*r trampnllity. N(*.xt day h(^ r(^~ 
paired to the (‘hureh .somewhat (*a.rli(‘r tduui usual. Sln^ was 
not. there. When the eoii'^ret^abion had (h*paii,(‘d In* a.p- 
prourhed the seal of the unknown, a.nd sa,w her pray<‘rd)o(d\. 
Hesci/cfl it. opened if, and Upon tin* lirst. h*a.f n*ad tJn* minn* of 
I'heresa. Now then, In* eouhl rail her hy h(*r naiin*; In* <*ould 
r<*peat it a. thousand and a. t.housand t.iun‘s. Then‘sa. ! 
Theresa.!'" murmured In* iu a. low voiee, as if he (can'd t.o he 
heard, llnmvfh aloue. Siin*e sin* had not. re-appeared In* need 
md. srruple to return to the {’hur(*h. Hays and weeks flew 
away, fuid There.sa was still absent. 
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YI. 

Theresa^ tlie wife of an old man whom she loved as a father, 
found her happiness in the fulhlment of her duties ; and 
dreamed not that there existed a different species of existence 
from that which she had hitherto experienced. She saw Giulio, 
and her peace fled forever. In a soul ardent as Theresa^s the 
first serious passion she felt must decide the fate of her life. 
She adored Giulio. Until this critical moment her husband 
had been the confidant of all her thoughts ; but she spoke not 
to him of Giulio. The reserve was painful, and seemed a crime 
in her own eyes. She perceived that there was a danger to 
be avoided, and abstained from attending mass. In the hope 
of calming the agitation of her soul, Theresa determined to 
have recourse to confession, and for this purpose returned to 
the church of the Dominicans. Making choice of the hour 
when she knew Giulio would be occupied, she approached the 
confessional, and on her knees related all that she had felt 
since the day of the festival of St. Thomas ; the delight she 
had in beholding Giulio, the remorse consequent on that in- 
dulgence, and the courage with which she had relinquished 
it; but she feared that her resolution would soon fail. 

What ought I to do ? exclaimed she ; have pity on a 
miserable sinner ! her tears fell in torrents — her agitation 
was extreme. Scarcely had she ceased speaking when a 
threatening voice pronounced these words : Unhappy woman ! 
what sacrilege ! Giulio, for it was he himself that destiny 
had conducted to receive this avowal, at these words darted 
from the confessional. Theresa, still on her knees, arrested 
his steps, and seizing his robe supplicated him to retract his 
malediction : she implored him in the name of his salvation — 
she implored him in the name of love. Giulio replied but 
very feebly. Theresa, Theresa,’^ cried he at last, ^Geave 
this place ! Very soon my resolution will vaiiish.’^ At these 
words Theresa threw herself on his bosom, and encircled him 
with her arms. Tell me,” she ejaculated, oh ! tell me 
that I am beloved before I separate myself from thee ! 
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Giulio, agitated and taken by surprise, for a moment re 
turned her caresses, and pressed her to his heart ; but sud- 
denly struck by a recollection of the prediction, he vowed to 
fly from her forever, and, without any explanation, exacted 
from her a similar oath. Theresa, wholly abandoned to lier 
passion, scarcely comprehended the import of his words, and 
consented to all that he dictated. What, in fact, imported to 
her his language ? it was sufficient that he loved her, she was 
certain of seeing him again. 

Giulio shuddered at the imprudence of which he had been 
guilty ; but it was too late to avoid the danger ; he could not 
escape from his destiny. He was already a prey to love with- 
out hounds ; the sacrilege was already committed. Had he not 
avowed his passion, even within the very walls of that sacred 
temple, where he had so recently pronounced the vows of 
sanctity ? and yet he had sworn to hy from Theresa forever. 
Strange inconsistency of the human heart ! what ought to have 
been his chastisement was his consolation. But in this pain- 
ful struggle the unfortunate Giulio saw only misery before 
him. Theresa was less terrified. She was a woman ; Giulio 
had declared that he loved her, and she could brave whatever 
else of evil fate had in store. With what delight she dwelt 
on their brief interview ! One such hour teemed with more 
remembrances than a whole life without love. She forgot 
her determination to avoid Giulio ; she returned to the church, 
— she again saw him, and he too seemed to have forgotten his 
oath. His whole existence was absorbed by his passion, and 
when he beheld Theresa the universe disappeared from before 
his eyes. They avoided conversing together. Giulio, in the 
absence of Theresa, experienced the most bitter remorse ; but 
a single glance from her recalled the fatal charm which held 
captive his soul. At length he resolved to speak to her, and 
to bid her an eternal adieu. 


VII. 


At the gate of the monastery stood a poor woman and her 
child who were supported by Theresa. Little Carlo often 



followed her to church with her prayer-book, and performed 
his devotions by her side. Giulio, who dared not approach 
Theresa, bade Carlo inform her that Father Giulio would 
attend her in the confessional at seven o’clock in the evening. 
How wretchedly passed this day with Giulio ! he shuddered 
at the idea of meeting Theresa alone. He feared that he 
should be wanting in resolution to say adieu ! he could never 
resolve to do so. He determined not to see her, but to write, 
and Carlo was charged to deliver his letter to her as she 
entered the church. Theresa, on receiving this first message, 
was much agitated. Nevertheless, she failed not to repair to 
the church at the appointed hour. Carlo placed in her hand 
the letter, which she opened with extreme emotion ; but how 
great was her despair on reading its contents. 

Fly, imprudent woman, and no more sully by thy presence 
the sanctity of this holy fane ! Banish a remembrance which 
is the torment of my life. I never loved you ! I will never 
see you more ! ’’ 

This resolution pierced the heart of Theresa: she could 
have struggled against her remorse; but Giulio loved her 
not — he had never loved her ! — her remorse was less bitter 
than those words ! — She was attacked by a violent fever, 
which threatened to deprive her of life ; the name of Giulio 
often rose to her lips, but love protected it even in her de- 
lirium. His name was not betrayed ; she only murmured from 
time to time in a low voice, I never loved thee ! ” 

Had Giulio in the mean time succeeded in recovering his 
tranquillity, or stifling his remorse ? No, his sufferings were 
extreme. After having declared to Theresa that he had never 
loved her, he wholly abandoned himself to his fatal passion. 
The sacrifice seemed to him sufficient, — so terrible had been 
the effort to write that letter ! Oh, Theresa ! if thou couldst 
know what it cost the unhappy Giulio, thine own grief would 
be forgotten in commiseration for his sufferings ! Giulio was 
a prey to the most tormenting inquietude ; three months had 
flown away, and he had heard no news of Theresa; time 
seemed still further to inflame his passion, and he now wholly 
avoided society. Having, on the plea of ill health, obtained a 
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<iis{H'ns:it ion from Fatimr Aniin-osio, In* n‘liu(|uish(‘(l his public, 
fuiirt inns, shut hiniscif up in his cell, or wa.n(h‘r(M[ duriii*^- the 
!H,L;'ht amoin^st the tombs of the brt‘thri*n, tlins ein'.ounij^’iin^ 
th«* fatal morbidness of his fiM‘iin,i*‘s, havint^ neitlier tJu‘ 
strenj^'th of mind to subdue his jiassion nor ^'(‘t to yiehl him- 
self up U) it . I >ista’a«*tt‘(l, above alb by the a,e;onizin,^r pting’s of 
suspense, which sap the sprin'^ns of lift*, in* could m‘ither 
revifuv the past with satisfacJ.ion nor look furwaixl to the 
fuliirt* with hope. 


VI IL 


Tilt* loi^q; and tetlioiis malad}' of Tlu‘n*SM was su(‘c(‘t*dt*d by 
a, statt* of wt*akness not less a.larming; sht^ tlnuijL^’ht Inu- end 
approached, tind wishetl to fullil tlui last tlut.it‘s of ndi.a'ion. 
Iit‘r huslniad, who tt*nder!y lovt‘d ht‘r, was convineiul t.hat 
some hidden sorrow was hurryin*; ht*r to tin* t.omb; but,, 
respect iiiijj h»*r silence, he forbon* to (pu*stion In*!* on tin* sul)- 
ject. He t*nt ri*a,t ed Fatht*r Ambrosio, who was ln*ld in f;n‘at 
veneration, to visit l‘ht‘resa. Ambrosio {)romist‘d t,o comply 
witli his rt'puest, luit an !infon‘s«*eii eii'cninstancf* prt‘vented 
lull! frojii fulhllini^ ids promise; In* din‘cted (iinlio to in 
his stead to the house of Sij^nor Vivaldi, the husband of VIu*- 
resa, to administer eonsolatior* to a tlyint? I'emale. Ahis ! 
(liulio, hiniself tin* victim (d* d(*.spair, had only tears and si^dis, 
instead < d' eonsolat itm, to (dler. lit* would lia.ve ex(*us(*d him- 
self, I ait. Ambrosii* refus«*d to exempt him fnu!! his duty, ami 
he thj'i'ebtre n*paired to the residence (d* \'ivaldi. lb* was 
eondueletl into a diiid\ lia:lded apartnnnt, wln-rt* a, numerous 
eirc*!e of stUTo\vin*4 friends surrounded th(* bed of the pal.ientu 
Un Ids enti'anre t'very t>!ie witlidn*w, and Hiulio was alone 
with the invalid. A^^itateil by art indefinaldt* eniot.ion. In* 
reiiiaiiiesi imnntvable and irresolub*. Holy fatberd'said t.ln* 
dy inu woman, ** lias Heaven mercy in sUu’e for a wret,<‘hrd sin 
ner ? Scarcely were iiiese words ut 4 ei*ed w!n*u ( liulio fell 
on Ids knees before the In'd. ** 'rin*resa ! d'ln‘re.sad'' In* eja.en' 
lated. Who can depii*t ihv, f(*eling.s of the lovers ? Kxplana.'- 
iioii wa4i UHtdeHS , , . they loved, (liulio rclait‘d all that he 
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had suffered for her, and accused himself as the cause of her 
sufferings. Pardon ! oh ! pardon, Theresa. G-iulio is thine 
forever.^^ These words re-animated Theresa; she could not 
speak, but she beheld G-iulio, she heard his voice, she pressed 
liis hand ; to die thus appeared more sweet to her than life. 
Giulio folded her in his arms ; he would have prolonged her 
life at the expense of his own : “ Thou shalt live 1 thy lover 
is with thee ! My Theresa ! speak to me ! am I not again to 
hear thee ? The sound of his voice seemed to re-animate the 
strength of Theresa : I love you, Giulio ! I love you ! ” mur- 
mured she. These words were life to him. What need had 
she to say more ? The moments in which they conversed 
together flew rapidly away ; the certainty of seeing each other 
again gave them courage to separate. Theresa recovered her 
health. Giulio visited her every day. A delightful intimacy 
reigned between them, and the lover appeared to forget his 
scruples and his remorse. Wholly engrossed by Theresa, he 
watched with the most tender interest the progress of her 
recovery ; he durst not afflict her ; he perceived that her life 
depended on him, and this pretext for continuing their inter- 
course he interpreted as a duty. 


IX. 

Two years had elapsed since he left Eome, and on the sec- 
ond anniversary of the fatal predictions of the Sibyl he sank 
into a gloomy reverie. Theresa longed to know the cause of 
his sadness: she had never questioned him on the subject; 
but before she could share his sorrows it was necessary to 
know the cause whence they arose. Giulio related to her his 
interview with the Sibyl, and his flight from the paternal 
roof. In the course of this recital all his horrible feelings 
were revived, and he exclaimed in an accent of terror : 

Love I Sacrilege! Murder ! The emotion of Theresa was 
extreme, but the word love threw a fatal spell over her heart 
and her imagination ; and when Giulio repeated Sacrilege ! 
Murder I ’’ she softly replied “ Love ! ” thinking thus to calm 
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the agitation of his spirit, because with her love was every- 
thing. Sometimes Giulio, led away by the violence of his 
passion, fixed on her a look which she dared not meet ; she 
felt his heart palpitate, Iiis frame tremble, and a dangerous 
silence succeeded to those tumultuous emotions. 

They were, liowever, hap2)y, for they were not yet criminal. 
Giulio was obliged to be absent on an ini])()rtant mission, with 
which he was intrusted by Father Ambrosio. lie had not 
courage to utter an adieu to Theresa, but lie wrote to her, 
j)r(>mising a speedy return. However, he was detained by 
numerous obstacles, and it was more than a month before he 
returned to Messina. 

On liis arrival he hastened to Theri^sa, whom he found alone 
on a tin-race overlooking the sliore, ahsorlxnl in thoughts of 
her lover. Never liefore had she a2)|>eart*d to him so Ix^auti- 
ful, so seducing. He gazed on her for a moimnit in ecstasy, 
but not long could hi} resist the tem|)tation of addressing her, 
of hearing her voic(‘. He spoki; ; she jierceived him, and fiew 
into his arms. In a delirium of passion Giulio at first 
res|ionded to all her feelings ; but suddmily starting liaek 
with horror, he fell on his kmH‘s, and rmuaimul with his hands 
elaspixl, his (‘yes fixed, and in a state of the most dreadful 
agitation. His deadly palen(*ss and the wild ex])ression of 
his count(mance nmdenul this scene truly dreadful to Theresa. 
She durst not approach him, and for the first tinui could not 
share his emotions. Theresa,” said he at length, mourn- 
fully, “ we must se.parate ! you know not all you have to 
f(‘ar ! ” Th(‘resa 8 <!arccly understood his words, but she saw 
his agitation, and endeavored to calm it ; but he again r(‘- 
]>ulB(‘d her. In the name of Heaven,” cried he, “approach 
im^ not ! ” Hlie stood trembling and motionless. She kiunv 
only the*, tmuhu-ness (»f love*, and was unacquainted witli its 
madiuiSB. Giulio, im|)ati<*nt at her silence^ abnqddy startixl 
up : “ To-morrow,” he said, “ my fate shall he. (hnuded ; ” and 
dai’ted away without giving Theresa time to nqdy. 

[TJie EmiKTor put extraordinary animation into tin* recitation of the 
dialogue in this seem*. It is a mistake to say that h(5 took lessons from 
Talma. He miglit ixirhaps Itave given them to Talma.] 
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X. 

The next day Theresa received the following billet : — 
Theresaj I cannot again see you ; I am unhappy in your 
pr(‘senee. I know you cannot comprehend what 1 fe(5l. 
'riieresa,, you must b(‘< mine, but it must be witli your own free 
will. Never could 1 have the courage to take advantage of 
your wtutkness. Yesterday you saw it. I tore myself from 
your arms because you said not, *■ I will be thine. ^ Ilefleet 
stiriously ; we are lost forever! Oli, Theresa ! eternal perdi- 
tion ! how tiu’rible tliese words ! even in thy arms tlu'.y will 
interpose between me and happiness. For us there is no lon- 
g(ir [)ea(‘.e ; death, the only^ refiigci, is not a refuge for us. To- 
morrow, if you wish to s(‘(‘ nu^ — a.nd you know the ])ric(^ — 
to-morrow send (kirlo to (dmndi. If h(‘ bring your pniyer-book 
tlmt will indieat(‘ that you nmoumui (iliulio; if not, tlum thou 
art, mine, for(*V(*r 1 Forere.r Indongs to (‘t(U‘nity ; how dare 1 
pronounce* tin* words! Adicui.” 

Then\sa, gcmtle a, ml timid by nature, wa,s overwludmed with 
t(‘rror on ]K‘rusing this letter ; i.lu^ w'ords etanial perdtf lon 
S(‘(*m(‘d to lier a, ttu’ribh* mah'die-tion. “ (Jiulio,” she ejacu- 
lated, w(‘ w<*re ]ia,j)i)y ! why could not that happiness satisfy 
you ? ’’ Sh<‘ kmnv imt on whaf b) resolves ; to siic him no 
mon* was impossibh*, and yet she*, (‘.xc.iaimed, Remorse will 
pursue, him without e.(‘asing. Oh, (Hulio ! thou hast c-onlideti 
to m(‘ thy d(*stiny, and I ought to sa(u*ifie-e myself for tluu*..” 
Oarit^ was ord(U*(*d to <^arry the book to tin*, e.hurch, and he 
}da<‘(*d it on tin* seat usually o<‘,cu])i(Ml by Tlnvn^sa. 

Oiulio, notwithsta-uding tin* violeiuu*, of his pa-ssion, could 
m>t res<dv(t to possess Tlnu'csa without her own <‘ons(*nt. 
Orutd from his weakin*ss, he. wislnul to trhrow ujion ln*r tin* 
whole r(*sponsibility of tin*. <u’im(\ ^Pln*, ehundi was (unpty 
wlnui (liulio sa,w tin; boy (‘liter and (h*}K)sit the book upon tin; 
.seat. No longm* master of liimscdf, lie darted forwa.rd, S(uz(‘d 
it,, and giving it to Oarlo, ord(*r<‘d him to (;aa’ry it back to his 
mistress. Long In* stood root<‘d to tin; spot wlnu’c; he had 
await(*d the dtsToe of his fate, and that of Idieri'sa. At 
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length, recoyering from the tumult of his feelings, I wih 
see her ! he murmured. 

Carlo returned and delivered the hook to Theresa, saying 
Father Giulio had sent it. How great was the emotion of 
Theresa ! she knew that Giulio would return, and she waited 
for him on the terrace where they had last parted. At 
length he appeared, but sad and gloomy, and approached with 
a faltering step. Theresa penetrated what was passing in his 
mind, and shuddered at the idea of this interview. She had 
assumed the fortitude to refuse ; hut on beholding her wor- 
shipped lover so miserable she thought only of consoling 
him 5 — she no longer hesitated or trembled, but approaching 
whispered, “ Giulio, I am thine ! ” 

[ Here Bonaparte made a long pause.] 

Giulio, overwhelmed with remorse, now became gloomy and 
morose, even in the presence of Theresa : her most tender 
caresses had no longer the power to soften him. But the 
love of Theresa was, on the contrary, increased by the sacri- 
fice she had made. She secretly mourned the change that 
had taken place in Giulio, but she forbore to complain, and 
flattered herself with the hope that she should yet be able 
to render him happy, and that he would forget everything 
but her. Giulio, far, however, from returning her affection, 
accused her as the author of his misery : Thou hast se- 
duced, thou hast destroyed me ; but for thee my soul had 
still been pure.’^ His visits became less frequent, and at last 
wholly ceased. Theresa demanded to see him : she constantly 
frequented the church, and wrote to him daily. Her letters 
were sent back unopened, and Giulio confined himself to his 
cell. But it behooved Theresa to see him and confide to him 
a secret ; alas ! the secret that she would at no distant period 
become a mother ! what would be her fate should he persist 
in abandoning her ? Knowing that on the following Sunday 
Giulio was to celebrate mass, she resolved not to neglect that 
opportunity, on which more than life depended ; and this idea 
armed her with strength and courage. 
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Her whole attention during the two days which preceded 
her expected interview with Giulio was employed in making 
preparations for the flight she contemplated. The situation 
of the monastery^ on the seashore, would facilitate her pro- 
ject. She bestowed not a moment’s consideration on the 
place to which they should direct their flight. Giulio would 
decide that according to his pleasure : for except Giulio, all 
else was indifferent to Theresa. 

She had hired a small hark, and arranged everything with 
so much prudence that no one suspected her design, so that 
she had no fear of encountering any obstacles. The day so 
impatiently expected at length arrived, and Theresa, en- 
veloped in a long black veil, approached the altar. Giulio 
did not recognize her, while she watched all his motions ; and 
when the congregation dispersed, she glided behind a column 
which Giulio must pass on returning to the cloisters. On his 
approach she perceived that he was more than ever a prey to 
sorrow. His arms were folded across his breast, and his head 
bent forward. He walked with the gloomy and lagging step 
of a criminal. Theresa witnessed this with profound grief ; 
she would have sacrificed her own life to secure his repose, but 
she durst no longer hesitate the innocent being to whom she 
would soon give birth, demanded of her a father. She pre- 
sented herself before Giulio. ^^Stop,” she exclaimed, ‘^1 
must speak to you ; you must listen to me ! Hever will I 
leave you until you give me the key of the garden of the 
monastery. I must have it. Oh, Giulio ! it is not my life 
alone that depends on you 1 ” At these words Giulio believed 
that a fearful apparition had arisen before him. Wretched 
woman ! what meanest thou ? Depart ! fly from this place ! ” 
Ihit Theresa threw herself at liis feet, and vowed that she 
would not stir until he had granted her request. All tlie 
efforts of Giulio to escape were ineffectual. Theresa seemed 
endowed with almost supernatural strength. ^SSwear,” said 
she, “that you will meet me at midnight.” As she spoke 
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Giiilio was startled at hearing a slight noise, and gave her the 
key. At luidiiight/’ said he, and they separated. 


XII. 

Theresa repaired at tlie appointed time to the garden. 
Tlie niglit was dark. She durst not call on Giulio i‘or fear of 
discovery ; but in a short time she heard a})j)r()acliing foot^ 
steps — they were those of Giulio. Si)eak your purpose/^ 
said he, “ tlie moments are precious. Cease to ])ursue a 
wretch wlio (am never render you ha|)py. Theresa, I adore 
you! without you life is an insu})pc)rtable burden : yet even in 
your arms I experience the torments of remorse — torments 
whic.h im poison our most rapturous moments. TIiou hast wit- 
nessed my desjiair. How often have I reproacluHl thee? 
Pardon me, adored Theresa 1 it is just I should punish myself. 
I nmounce thee, and this sacrifuM^ will (‘xpiate my crime.^’ 
He (teast^d sp(\aking, almost suffoe.atcMl by his grief. Theresa 
endeavored to console him by anticipating gn‘at(‘r happiness 
for thi^ futurm ‘Hxiuliod' said s1h% had it be(*n only for 
mys(df I would not have sought this int(‘rvi(nv. Like you, I 
lear not (h^ath ; but tluj ph‘dg(» of our lov(^ demandc'd tluit I 
should S(H‘ you, (k)m(% tluuu (Tndio, let us de|>art I — every- 
thing is ]>repared for our flight.” Giulio, a J>rey to tlu^ most 
horrible, budiugs, sulTenui himstdf to b(‘, eondiuded by her; 
a bnv moimmts and thc‘y would \n\ unit(‘d forever. But 
suddenly disengaging himself from tlui arms of Theresa, 

No,” ctxclaimed he, never!” and he plunged a poniard 
into her liosom. 

[ In pronouncing thcH(‘ %vords the Kniperor, apjwoaching the EmpresH, 
ina<i(‘ l lu* motion of dniwing a dagi'<*r. The lIluHion was m> gr<*at that 
the huii<‘.H Hhri(*k<Mi with horror. Honapai1(\ like a conHunimatc actor, 
continu'd his r(»citai without appearing to notica* tlu* cllect h(‘ had pro- 
ducctLj 

Hhe fell, and (liuliowas (*overed with her blood. Hooted 
to the H]K)t, and with a wamhu’ing (»ye, he. long contemplated 
his victim. Day began to dawn, and the bell of the monas- 
tery rang for matin service. Giulio raised the lifeless form of 
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her who had so devotedly loved him and threw it into the sea. 
In a state of frenzy he rushed into the church. His blood- 
stained garments, and the dagger in his hand, declared him a 
murderer ! He offered no resistance on being seized, and was 
never more seen. 

[The Empress pressed Napoleon to relate the fate of Giulio. He re- 
plied — ] 

The secrets of the cloister are impenetrable. 


[The story of G-iulio is not fictitious. Previously to the 
E-evolution an adventure of a similar kind occurred in a con- 
vent at Lyons, of which the documents fell into the hands of 
Bonaparte, and furnished him with the basis of this tale. I 
have frequently heard him relate such stories, which he 
always did in a dimly lighted apartment in order to produce 
greater effect. I experienced more pleasure in reading Giulio 
from being able to recall to mind the varied tones of his 
voice, his action, his look, and the gestures with which he 
accompanied those improvisations. I can affirm that in no 
case whatever are words of ^schines more applicable : 

What then would it have been had yourself heard him ? ”] 



CHAPTER XXXIV. 
1805. 


Abolition of tho Republican calendar — Warlike preparations in Austria — 
Plan for re-or^jjanizing the. National Guard — Napoleon in Strasburg - 
General ISIaek — Proclamation — Captain l^ernard’s reconnoitring mis- 
sion — The Kni]>eror’s pretend(‘d ang<‘r ami real satisfaction — Informa- 
tion respt'cting Ragiisa (communicated )>y Rernard ■— Rapid ami deserved 
promotion — General Rcrnard’.s retirement to the Ihiited States of 
America. 

I HAD been tliree months at iramlnirg wlien I leanuMl that 
the Emperor had at last resolvtul to abolish tlu^ only r<‘maiii- 
ing memorial of tlu^ Rt‘publi(*, naimdy, the, n‘volutionai’y eal- 
(‘lular.^ That <*ah‘ndar was imhanl an absurd innovation; for 
the new denominations of tin* months \ven‘ not applitathh^ in 
all placi^s, (*V(‘n in Franet*; th(‘ (a>rn of Ih’ovtuu'e did not wait 
to 1)0 rip(*m‘d liy the sun of tie* mouth of M(*ssid()r. On thtc 
flth of S(‘pt(*inbt*r a Setuttioi-ronHitltr. d(*(T(‘od that on the. 1st (d' 
January following the montlis and days should resume tlaur 
own nam(*s. I read with miadi int(*n‘st r.>a.pla(*e's n^port to 
tin* S(*nat(b must eon f(*ss I was v<u*y glad to stu* the <Jn*- 
gorian eaitmdar again at'knowledgcul by law, as it had alriNidy 
bemi aeknowhulgtul in fa<’t. Frtmelnmm in foreign eountrii‘s 
(‘X|)c*ri(me,(*d partie.ular in<*onv(*ni(*n<u‘ from the adoption of a 
systmn diOVnmt fnmi all th<‘ n^st of the world. 

A h‘w days aftcu* the n‘vival of the, old (ailendar the Emp(‘- 
ror departed for tint army. Wlum at Hamburg it may well !h* 
Huppc)S(*d tlnit I was anxiou.s to obtain ihhvs, ami I iwvivvd 
phmty from the* inbu-ior of (h*rmany and from some friimds 
in Paris. This eorr(*sj>omh‘m*e enables me to pres(mi to my 
r(‘aders a e.ompndumsive and aeemrab* pietain* of ihcc si.a.t<* (d‘ 
publi<i affairs up to tiie time wlum Hap(d(‘on l.<Hjk the field. 
I hav{‘ ainxidy numPumed how aj-tfully he always mad<‘ ii 
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the party attacked j liis conduct previous to the first conquest 
of Yienna affords a striking example of this artifice. It was 
pretty evident that the transformation of the Cisalpine Ee- 
public into the kingdom of Italy, and the union of Genoa to 
France were infractions of treaties ; yet the Emperor, never- 
theless, pretended that all the infractions were committed by 
Austria. The truth is, that Austria was raising levies as 
secretly as possible, and collecting her troops on the frontiers 
of Bavaria. An Austrian corps even penetrated into some 
provinces of the Electorate; all this afforded Napoleon a 
pretext for going to the aid of his allies. 

In the memorable sitting preceding his departure the Em- 
peror presented a project of a Senatus-consulte relative to the 
re-organization of the National Guard. The Minister for For- 
eign Affairs read an explanation of the reciprocal conduct of 
France and Austria since the peace of Luneville, in which the 
offences of France were concealed with wonderful skill. Be- 
fore the sitting broke up the Emperor addressed the members, 
stating that he was about to leave the capital to place himself 
at the head of the army to afford prompt succor to his allies, 
and defend the dearest interests of his people. He boasted of 
his wish to preserve peace, which Austria and Kussia, as he 
alleged, had, through the influence of England, been induced 
to disturb. 

This address produced a very powerful impression in 
Hamburg. For my part, I recognized in it Napoleon’s 
usual boasting strain; but on this occasion events seemed 
bent on justifying it. The Emperor may certainly have 
performed more scientific campaigns than that of Austerlitz, 
but never any more glorious in results. Everything seemed 
to partake of the marvellous, and I have often thought of the 
secret joy which Bonaparte must have felt on seeing himself 
at last on the point of commencing a great war in Germany, 
for which he had so often expressed an ardent desire. He 
proceeded first to Strasburg, whither Josephine accompanied 
him. 

All the reports that I received agreed with the statements 
of my private correspondence in describing the incredible 
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eutlmsiasni whicli prevailed in the army on learning that it 
was to inarch into Germany. For the first time Napoleon 
had recourse to an expeditious mode of transport, and 20,000 
(carriages conveyed his army, as it* liy eneliantment, from the 
shores of the cht'innel to the banks of the Rhimi.i The, idea of 
an active campaign fired the ambition of the junior part of tin* 
army. All dreaiiHal of glory, and of speedy promotion, and 
all hoped to distinguish themselves before the eyes of a (diicvl* 
wh(> was idolized by his troops. Tims during his short stay 
at Stra,sl)urg the Emperor might with reason prophesy tin* 
sue(H‘ss which crowned his efforts under the walls of Vienna, 
liapp, who ac(;om])anied him, informed me tliat on leaving 
Strasburg he observed, in the presence of several persons, It 
will be said that I made Mac^k’s plan of cam})aign for him. 
The Caudine Forks are at Ulm.”*'^ Kx|)t‘ri<mce proved that 
Ikjiiaparte was not (h*,ceived ; init I ought on this occasion 
to contradict a calumnious rejiort circulated at that time, 
and since inaliciously n.»])(*ated. It has l)et*n said that, there 
existed an understanding between ^Maek and liomiparte, and 
that the gtonu-al wms bought ovau’ to deliver up the gat(?s of 
Ulm. I have nH*i*ivt‘d jmsitive. yn-oof that this assm’tion is a 
S(uandal(ms falsehood; and tin* only thing that camld give it 
weight was Xapohmids int(*reessioii after tln^ eamjiaign that 
Mack might not be* y)ut on his trial. In this ini(‘r(u.»ssion .N{»r 
poleon was ae.tnated only by humanity. 

i Muoh hiiH bc<m Kan! about the part of the army IhUuk rouveyed ** on 
jKmto/’ t»tU it in obviotw that no very large body of inen c<mld really have 
been taaiveyed in that manner at a time when all ordinary meann c»f traim- 
port were required for the umial a(*e(tmpanim<*nt8 of an en(»nnf»u8 army. 
Segur {M^mmrvBt tmne ii. p. .’152) represent h Najadeon an saying to tb© Mayor 
of Lilb% “ Feast my divisions on their inarelu and organise (‘harlots to d(»uble 
Undr mareb(‘S. Allow for 25, (KK) unuj, l<*t th(*in go by post: you will tlms 
giv(‘ tlie inovem<*nf a lirst, great, and uK<‘ful (‘Xample.” It is obvi<niH that 
a b*w rarriuges taking Wisak and tir<*d men would luisten tlu-i march of the 
r(‘ginientK witlnmt ainuallv earrying many, t’ompar© the instrueticais, only 
onlinary details, given to Marmont t , tome ii. p. 2117). Jomiiu ftoine 

ii.) makes no unmtiou of any sueb nie.'iHuns 

In 17113, after the eapituiation (»f May<*in'e, the garrison, abuut WMM) men, 
wereoribwd to be sent by ]M>Ht-earriag(*H io La Vomlvo (Tldesrs’s Hnutlution, 
tome iii. p..l2l>). Miot de Melito (tome i. p. .'t5) says that he organized this 
transport tinder Uouebotte, th<»n the Minister of War, hut the ©3cae,t numlMU’S 
are not givtm, and the movement was aeross Franei* itself. 

This aniision to the (laudim^ Forks was always in Napoleon’s mouth 
when he saw an enemy’s army concentrated on a ladut, and foresaw its de- 
feat. — Bourrknm. 



On taking the held ISTapoleon placed himself at the head 
of the Bavarians/ with whom he opposed the enemy’s army 
before the arrival of his own troops. As soon as they were 
assembled he published the following proclamation, which 
still further excited the ardor of the troops. 

Soldiers — The war of the third coalition is commenced. The Aus- 
trian army has passed the Inn, violated treaties, attacked and driven our 
ally from his capital. You yourselves have been obliged to hasten, by 
forced marches, to the defence of our frontiers. But you have now 
passed the Khine ; and we will not stop till we have secured the inde- 
pendence of the Germanic body, succored our allies, and humbled the 
pride of our unjust assailants. We will not again make peace without a 
sufficient guaranty! Our generosity shall not again wrong our policy. 
Soldiers, your Emperor is among you! You are but the advanced guard 
of the great people. If it be necessary they will all rise at my call to 
confound and dissolve this new league, which has been created by the 
malice and the gold of England. But, soldiers, we shall have forced 
marches to make, fatigues and privations of every kind to endure. Still, 
whatever obstacles may be opposed to us, we will conquer them ; and we 
will never rest until we have planted our eagles on the territory of our 
enemies. 

In the confidential notes of his diplomatic agents, in his 
speeches, and in his proclamations, Napoleon always described 
himself as the attacked party, and perhaps his very earnest- 
ness in so doing sufficed to reveal the truth to all those who 
had learned to read his thoughts differently from what his 
words expressed them. 

At the commencement of the campaign of Austerlitz a 
circumstance occurred from which is to he dated the fortune 
of a very meritorious man. While the Emperor was at Stras- 
burg he asked General Marescot, the commander-in-chief of 
the Engineers, whether he could recommend from his corps a 
brave, prudent, and intelligent young officer, capable of being 
intrusted with an important reconnoitring mission. The 
officer selected by General Marescot was a captain in the engi- 
neers, named Bernard, wlm had been educated in the Poly- 

T- This, as Errenrs (tome i. ]). 7) p'oints out, is a mistake. The first combats 
in 1805 fell to Murat, Key, and Souit, noneof whom had any Bavarians under 
them. It was in 1809 that Kapoleon, on the plateau in front of Abensberg, 
only escorted by Bavarian cavalry, harangued the troops- of Bavaria and 
Wurtemburg which defiled before him {Thiers, tome x. p. IIS). 
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technic School. He set off on his mission^ advanced almost 
to Yienna; and returned to the headquarters of the Emperor 
at the capitulation of Ulm. 

Bonaparte interrogated him himself^ and was well satisfied 
with liis replies ; but, not content with answering verbally the 
questions put by Hapoleon, Captain Bernard had drawn up a 
report of what he observed, and the different routes which 
might be taken. Among other things he observed that it 
would be a great advantage to direct the whole army upon 
Vienna, without regard to the fortified places : for that, once 
master of the capital of Austria, the Emperor might dictate 
laws to all the Austrian monarchy. I was present,^’ said Bapp 
to me, ^^at this young officer’s interview with the Emperor. 
After reading the report, would you believe that the Emperor 
flew into a furious passion ? ^ How ! ’ cried he, ^ you are very 

bold, very presumptuous ! A young officer to take the liberty 
of tracing out a plan of campaign for me ! Begone, and await 
my orders.’ ” 

This, and some other circumstances which I shall have to 
add respecting Captain Bernard, completely reveal Napoleon’s 
character. Eapp told me that as soon as the young officer had 
left the Emperor all at once changed his tone. That,” said 
he, is a clever young man ; he has taken a proper view of 
things. I shall not expose him to the chance of being shot. 
Perhaps I shall some time want his services. Tell Berthier to 
despatch an order for his departure for Illyria.” 

This order was despatched, and Captain Bernard, who, like 
his comrades, was ardently looking forward to the approach- 
ing campaign, regarded as a punishment what was, on the 
Emperor’s part, a precaution to preserve a young man whose 
merit he appreciated. At the close of the campaign, when the 
Emperor promoted those officers who had distinguished them- 
selves, Bernard, who was thought to be in disgrace, was not 
included in Berthier’s list among the captains of engineers 
whom he recommended to the rank of cJurf de hataillon ,* but 
Napoleon himself inscribed Bernard’s name before all the rest. 
However, the Emperor forgot him for some time ; and it was 
only an accidental circumstance that brought him to his recol- 
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lection. I never had any personal acquaintance with Bernard, 
but I learned from Bapp, how he afterwards became his col- 
league as aide de camp to the Emperor 5 a circumstance which 
I shall now relate, though it refers to a later period. 

Before the Emperor left Paris for the campaign of 1812 he 
wished to gain precise information respecting Bagusa and 
Illyria. He sent for Mann out, but was not satisfied with his 
answers. He then interrogated several other generals, but the 
result of his inquiries always was, “This is all very well ; but 
it is not what I want. I do not know Eagusa.’^ He then sent 
for G-eneral Dejean, who had succeeded M. de Marescot as first 
inspector of the Engineers. 

“ Have you any one among your officers,” he asked, “ who 
is well acquainted with Bagusa?” Dejean, after a little 
reflection, replied, “ Sire, there is a chef de bataillon who has 
been a long time forgotten, but who knows Illyria perfectly.” 
— “ WhaPs his name?” — “Bernard.” — “Ah! stop . . . 
Bernard I I remember that name. Where is he ? ” — “ At 
Antwerp, Sire, employed on the fortifications.” — “Let a tele- 
graphic despatclP be immediately transmitted, desiring him to 
mount his horse and come with all speed to Paris.” 

The promptitude with which the Emperor’s orders were 
always executed is well known. A few days after Captain 
Bernard was in the Emperor’s cabinet in Paris. Hapoleon 
received him very graciously. The first thing he said was, 
“Talk to me about Bagusa.” This was a favorite mode of 
interrogation with him in similar cases, and I have heard him 
say that it was a sure way of drawing out all that a man had 
observed in any country that he had visited. Be that as it 
may, he was perfectly satisfied with M. Bernard’s information 
respecting Illyria; and when the chef de bataillon had finished 
speaking Hapoleon said, “ Colonel Bernard, I am now ac- 
quainted with Bagusa.” The Emperor afterwards conversed 
familiarly with liim, entered into details respecting the system 
of fortification adopted at Antwerp, referred to the plan of 
the works, criticised it, and showed how he would, if he 
besieged the town, render the means of defence unavailing. 

1 i.e. by semaphore arms. 
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The new Colonel explained so well how he would defend the 
town against the Emperor’s attack that Bonaparte was de- 
lighted, and immediately bestowed upon the young officer a 
mark of distinction which, as far as I know, he never granted 
but upon that single occasion. The Emperor was going to 
preside at the Council of State, and desired Colonel Bernard 
to accompany him, and many times during the sittings he 
asked him for his opinion upon the points which were under 
discussion. On leaving the Council ISTapoleon said, “Bernard, 
you are in future my aide de After the campaign he 

was made General of Brigade, soon after General of Division, 
and now he is acknowledged to be one of the ablest engineer 
officers in existence. Clarke’s silly conduct deprived Erance 
of this distinguished man, who refused the brilliant offers of 
several sovereigns of Europe for the sake of retiring to the 
United States of America, where he commands the Engineers, 
and has constructed fortifications on the coast of the Eloridas 
which are considered by engineers to be masterpieces of 
military art. 



CHAPTEE XXXV. 
1805. 


Rapidity of iJ^'apoleon's victories — Murat at Wertingen — Conquest of Ney’s 
duchy — The French army before Ulm — The Prince of Liechtenstein at 
. the Imperial headquarters — His interview with Napoleon described by 
Rapp — Capitulation of Ulm signed by Berthier and Mack — Napoleon 
before and after a victory — His address to the captive generals — The 
Emperor’s proclamation — Ten thousand prisoners taken by Murat — 
Battle of Caldiero in Italy — Letter from Duroc — Attempts to retard the 
Emperor’s progress — Fruitless mission of M. de Giulay — The first 
French eagles taken by the Russians — Bold adventure of Lannes and 
Murat — The French enter Vienna — Savary’s mission to the Emperor 
Alexander. 

To convey an idea of the brilliant campaign of 1805 from an 
abstract of the reports and letters I received at Hamburg I 
should, like the almanac-makers, be obliged to note down a 
victory for every day. Was not the rapidity of the Emperor’s 
first operations a thing hitherto unprecedented ? He departed 
from Paris on the 24th of September, and hostilities com- 
menced on the 2d of October. On the 6th and 7th the Erench 
passed the Danube, and turned the enemy’s army. On the 
8th Murat, at the battle of Wertingen, on the Danube, took 
2000 Austrian prisoners, amongst whom, besides other general 
officers, was Count Auffemberg. Next day the Austrians fell 
back upon Gunsburg, retreating before our victorious legions, 
who, pursuing their triumphal course, entered Augsburg on 
the 10th, and Munich on the 12th. When I received my 
despatches I could have fancied I was reading a fabulous nar- 
rative. Two days after the French entered Munich — that is 
to say, on'the 14th — an Austrian corps of 6000 men surren- 
dered to Marshal Soult at Memingen, whilst Ney conquered, 
sword in hand, his future Duchy of Elchingen. Finally, on 
the 17th of October came the famous capitulation of General 
Mack at Ulm,^ and on the same day hostilities commenced in 

1 Prince Maurice Liechtenstein was sent by General Mack as a flag of 
truce to the Imperial headquarters before Ulm. He was, according to cus- 
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Italy between the Frencli and Austrians, the former com- 
manded by Massena and the latter by Prince Charles. 

Napoleon, who was so violently irritated by any obstacle 


tom, led blindfold on horseback. Rapp, who was present, together with 
several of Napoleon’s aides de camp, afterwards spoke to me of the Prince’s 
interview with the Emperor. I think he told me that Berthier was present 
likewise. “ Picture to yourself, ” said Rapp, “ the astonishment, or rather con- 
fusion, of the poor Prince when the bandage was removed from his eyes. He 
knew nothing of what had been going on, and did not even suspect that the 
Emperor had yet joined the armJ^ When he understood that he was in the 
])resence of Napoleon he could not suppress an exclamation of surprise, 
which did not escape the Emperor, and he ingenuously acknowledged that 
General Mack had no idea he was before the wails of Ulni.” Prince Liech- 
tenstein proposed to capitulate on condition that the garrison of Ulm should 
be allowed to return into Austria. This proposal, in the situation in which 
the garrison stood, Rapp said, made the Emperor smile. “How can you 
expect,” said Napoleon, “ that I can accede to sucli a proposition ? What 
si 1 all I gain by it ? Eight days. In eight days you will be in my power 
witliout any condition. Do you suppose" I am not acquainted with every- 
thing? . . . You expect the Russians? ... At the nearest they are in 
Bohemia. Were I to allow you to march out, what security can I have that 
you will not join them, and afterwards fight against me? Your generals 
have deceived me often enough, and I will no longer be duped. At Marengo 
I was weak enough to allow the troops of Melas to march out of Alessandria. 
He promised to treat for peace. What happened? Two months after 
Moreau had to fight with the garrison of Alessandria. Besides, this war is not 
an ordinary war. After the conduct of your Government I am not bound to 
keep any terms with it. I have no faith in its promises. You have attacked 
me. If I should agree to what you ask Mack would pledge his word, I know. 
But even relying on his good faith, would he be able to keep his promise? 
As far as regards himself — yes ; hut as regards his army — no. If the Arch- 
duke Ferdinand were still with you I could rely upon his word, because he 
would be responsible for the conditions, and he would not disgrace himself: 
but I know he has quitted Ulm and passed the Danube. I know how to 
reach him, however.” 

Rapp said it was impossible to imagine the embarrassment of Prince 
Liechtenstein whilst the Emperor was speaking. He, however, somewhat 
regained his self-possession, and observed that, unless the conditions which 
he proposed, were granted, the army would not capitulate. “ If that be the 
case,” said Napoleon , ‘ ‘ you may as well go back to Mack, for I will never grant 
such conditions. Are you jesting with me? Stay ; here is the capitulation 
of Memingen — show it to your General — let him surrender on the same 
conditions — I will consent to no others. Your officers may return to Austria, 
hut the soldiers must he prisoners. Tell him to be speedy, for I have no 
time to lose. The more he delays the worse he will render his own condition 
and yours. To-morrow I shall have here the corps to which Memingen 
capitulated, and then we shall see what is to be done. Make Mack clearly 
understand that he has no alternative but to conform to my will.*” 

The imperious tone which Napoleon employed towards his enemies almost 
always succeeded, and it produced the accustomed effect upon Mack. On 
the same day that Prince Liechtenstein had been at our headquarters Mack 
wrote to the Emperor, stating that he would not have treated with any other 
on such terms ; but that he yielded to the ascendency of Napoleon’s fortune; 
and on the following day Berthier was sent into* Ulm, h’om whence lie 
returned with the capitulation signed. Thus Napoleon was not mistaken 
respecting the Caudine Forks of the Austrian army. The garrison of Ulm 
marched out with what are called the honors of war, and were led prisoners 
into France. — Bourrienne. 
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which opposed him, and who treated with so much hauteur 
everybody who ventured to resist his inflexible will, was no 
longer the same man when, as a conqueror, he received the 
vanquished generals at Ulin. He condoled with them on their 
misfortune ; and this, I can affirm, was not the result of a 
feeling of pride concealed beneath a feigned generosity. 
Although he profited by their defeat he pitied them sincerely. 
How frequently has he observed to me, “How much to be 
pitied is a general on the day after a lost battle. He had 
himself experienced this misfortune when he was obliged to 
raise the siege of St. Jean d’Acre. At that moment he would, 
I believe, have strangled Hjezzar; but if Djezzar had surren- 
dered, he would have treated him with the same attention 
which he showed to Mack and the other generals of the garri- 
son of Ulm. These generals were seventeen in number, and 
among them was Prince Liechtenstein. There were also 
General Klenau (Baron de Giulay), who had acquired consider- 
able military reputation in the preceding wars, and General 
Fresnel, who stood in a more critical situation than his 
companions in misfortune, for he was a Frenchman, and an 
emigrant. 

Eapp told me that it was really painful to see these gen- 
erals. They bowed respectfully to the Emperor, having Mack 
at their head. They preserved a mournful silence, and ISTapo- 
leon was the first to speak, which he did in the following 
terms : “ Gentlemen, I feel sorry that such brave men as you 
are should be the victims of the follies of a Cabinet which 
cherishes insane projects, and which does not hesitate to com- 
mit the dignity of the Austrian nation by trafficking with the 
services of its generals. Your names are known to me — they 
are honorably known wherever you have fought. Examine 
the conduct of tliose who have committed you. What could 
l)e more iniquitous than to attack me without a declaration of 
war? Is it not criminal to bring foreign invasion upon a 
country ? Is it not betraying Europe to introduce Asiatic 
barbarities into her disputes ? If good policy had been fol- 
lowed the Aulic Council, instead of attacking me, would have 
sought my alliance in order to drive back the Eussians to the 
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north. The alliance which your Cabinet has formed will 
appear monstrous in history. It is the alliance of dogs, shep- 
herds, aud wolves against sheep — such a scheme could never 
have been planned in the mind of a statesman. It is fortunate 
for you that I have not been defeated in the unjust struggle 
to which I have been provoked; if I had, the Cabinet of 
Vienna would have soon perceived its error, for which, per- 
haps, it will yet one day pay dearly.” 

What a change fifteen days of success, crowned by the cap'- 
ture of Ulm, had made in affairs ! At Hamburg I knew 
through my agents to what a degree of folly the hopes of 
Napoleon’s enemies had risen before he began the campaign. 
The security of the Cabinet of Vienna was really inexplicable ; 
not only did they not dream of the series of victories which 
made Napoleon master of all the Austrian monarchy, but the 
assistants of Drake and all the intriguers of that sort treated 
France already as a conquered country, and disposed of some 
of our provinces. In the excess of their folly, to only give 
one instance, they promised the town of Lyons to the King of 
Sardinia, to recompense him for the temporary occupation of 
Piedmont.^ 

While Napoleon flattered his prisoners at the expense of 
their Government he wished to express satisfaction at the 
conduct of his own army, and with this view he published a 
remarkable proclamation, which in some measure presented 
an abstract of all that had taken place since the opening of 
the campaign. 

This proclamation was as follows : — 

SoLDiEKS OF THE Ghani) Army— In a fortnight we have finished 
an entire campaign. What we proposed to do has been done. We have 
driven the Austrian troops from Bavaria, and restored our ally to the 
sovereignty of his dominions. 

That army, which, with equal presumption and imprudence, marched 
upon our frontiers, is annihilated. 

But what does this signify to England ? She has gained her object. 
We are no longer at Boulogne, and her subsidy will be neither more nor 
less. 
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Of a huiulred thousand jnon wlio composed that army, sixty thousand 
are prisoners. They will replaci^ our conscripts in tlie labors of agricul- 
ture. 

Two hundred pieces of cannon, the whole park of artillery, ninety flags, 
and all their generals are in our power. Fifteen thousand men only 
have escaped. 

Soldiers ! X announced to you the result of a great battle ; but, thanks 
to the ill-devised schemes of the enemy, I was enabled to secure the 
wished-for result without incurring any danger, and, what is unexampled 
in the liistory of nations, that result has been gained at the sacrifice of 
scarcely fifteen hundred men killed and wounded. 

Soldiers ! this success is due to your iinlimited confidence in your 
Emi)eror, to your j)atience in enduring fatigues and privations of every 
kind, and to your singular courage and intrepidity. 

But we will not stop here. You are impatient to commence another 
campaign ! 

The Russian army, which English gold has brought from the extrem- 
ities of the universe, shall experience the same fate as that which we 
have just defeated. 

In the confiict in which we are about to engage the honor of the 
French infantry is especially con(‘(U-n(U4. We shall now see another 
decision of tln^ question which has already been determined in Switzer- 
land and Holland ; namely, wliether the French infantry is the first or 
the second in Europe. 

Among the Uus.sians th(‘.re arc no generals in contending against whom 
I can a(!(iuin^ any glory. All I wish is to obtain the victory with the 
least possibhi bloodshed. My soldiers are my children. 

d'liis {)r()(‘.la,mnX,ic)n itlwa,ys ai)])c,arc(I to mo a masterpiece of 
military (d<)(|ii(mc(‘,. While he Lwislicd praises on his troops, 
In*, exruted thidr lunulation by bintiiig tliat the Kussiaiis were 
c.apablo of disputing with tbem the first ra,uk among tlie 
infantry of Enro])e, and ho concluded his address by calling 
thenn his children. 

ddio second c.ampaign, to which. Napoleon alleged they so 
eagerly lookcul forward, spcuulily eiisiKul, and hostilities were 
<*a.rri(*d on with a dc'gnu*. of vigor which, fired the enthusiasm 
of the army. nea,v(m knows what accounts were cirenhated 
of tlie Russians, who, as Bonapa-rto solemnly statiul in Ills 
proclamation, had come from the extrem,ity of ths world. 
They were representcul as half-naked savages, pillaging, de- 
stroying, and burning where v(‘,r they went. It was even 
asserted that they were cannibals, and had been seen to eat 
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cliildren.^ In short, at that period was introduced the denom 
ination of northern barbarians which has since been so gener- 
ally applied to the Kassians. Two days after the capitulation 
of Ulm Murat obtained the capitulation of Trochtelfingen 
-from General Warneck, and made 10,000 prisoners, so that, 
without counting killed and wounded, the Austrian army had 
sustained a diminution of 50,000 men after a campaign of 
twenty days. On the 27th of October the French army 
crossed the Inn, and thus penetrated into the Austrian terri- 
tory. Salzburg and Braunau were immediately taken. The 
army of Italy, under the command of Massena, was also ob- 
taining great advantages. On the 30th of October, that is to 
say, the very day on which the Grand Army took the above- 
mentioned fortresses, the army of Italy, having crossed the 
Adige, fought a sanguinary battle at Caldiero, and took 5000 
Austrian prisoners. 

In the extraordinary campaign, which has been distin- 
guished by the name of the Campaign of Austerlitz,” the 
exploits of our troops succeeded each other with the rapidity 
of thought. I confess I was equally astonished and de- 
lighted when I received a note from Duroc, sent by an 
extraordinary courier, and commencing laconically with the 
words, We are in Vienna; the Emperor is well.’^ 

Duroc’s letter was dated the 13th FTovember, and the 
words, ‘‘We are in Vienna,’’ seemed to me the result of a 
dream. The capital of Austria, which from time imme- 

1 The E-ussian army of that time must not be jiulgecl by what it became 
after its rou<^li teaching; from Napoleon. Puymaigre {Souvenirs, p- 54), who 
served with' it in the army of Coiide in 1799, says, “ The Russian army was 
not then what we saw it afterwards ; it was only emerging from barbarism. 
It was in long combating with or against Napoleon that foreigners learned 
the art of war. When we were incorporated with the Russian army its 
orders and manoeuvres all belonged to another epoch. In a work translated 
into French for our use, the manoeuvres of the Czar Peter at Pultowa were 
brought to oiir memories, and certainly there had been many changes since 
then. ... I saw these same Russians fifteen years afterwards, and I did not 
recognize them. Everything was well organized ; their equipment was per- 
fect, and their artillery was especially remarkable for the lightness of tln^ 
wagons jind gun-carriages and the superb quality of the horses.” See also 
Cathcart ( ICar ?!n p. 28), where he ranks the Russians, in 1818, as 

the best in marching, and remarks on the care taken by the Emperor Alex- 
ander for the maintenance of the proper distances between the regiments. 
“ Up to 1806 ” (says Savary, tome ii. p. 221) “ we saw the Russian infantry 
lay their knapsacks on the ground before commencing to fire, so that if they 
were repulsed they lost all their packs.” 
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morial had not been occupied by foreigners — tlie city which 
Sobieski had saved from Ottoman violence, had become the 
prey of the Imperial eagle of France, which, after a lapse of 
three centuries, avenged the humiliations formerly imposed 
upon Francis I. by the Aquila Grlfagna of Charles Vd 
l)uroc had left the Emperor before the camp of Boulogne 
was raised ; his mission to Berlin being terminated, he re- 
joined the Emperor at Lintz. 

Before I notice the singular mission of M. Haugwitz to the 
Emperor Napoleon, and the result of that mission, which 
circumstances rendered diametrically the reverse of its object, 
I will relate what came to my knowledge respecting some 
other negotiations on the part of Austria, the evident intent 
of which was to retard Napoleon’s progress, and thereby to 
dupe him. M. de Giulay, one of the generals included in 
the’ capitulation of XJlm, had returned home to acquaint his 
sovereign with the disastrous event. He did not conceal, 
either from the Emperor Francis or the Cabinet of Vienna, 
the destruction of the Austrian army, and the impossibility 
of arresting the rapid advance of the French. M. de Giulay 
was sent with a flag of truce to the headquarters of Napo- 
leon, to assure him of the pacific intentions of the Emperor 
of Austria, and to solicit an armistice. The snare was too 
clumsy not to be immediately discovered by so crafty a man 
as Napoleon.^ He had always pretended a love for peace, 
though he was overjoyed at the idea of continuing a war so 
successfully commenced, and he directed General Giulay to 
assure the Emperor of Austria that he was not less anxious 
for peace than he, and that he was ready to treat for it, but 
without suspending the course of his operations. Bonaparte, 
indeed, could not, without a degree of imprudence of which 

1 “ Acinlla Grifa< 2 :na, die. due becdii porta per nief^lio divorar.’’ 

'^riie oa^lc in the Austrian arms has two heads and necks. — Editor of 
hSI’.d Edition. 

As soon as Bonaparte beeavno Emperor he constituted himself the aven- 
ger of all the insults given to the sovereigns, whom he styled his predeces- 
sors. All that related to the honor of France was sacred to him. Thus he 
removed the column of I^.oshach from the Prussian territory. —Boiirrunme. 

2 Metternich (tomeii. p. ^4(5, compare French edition, tome ii. p. 2<S7) says, 
“ Let us hold always the sword in one hand and the olive branch in the 
otluT; always ready to negotiate, but only negotiating while advancing. 
Here is Napoleon’s' system.” 
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he was incapable, consent to an armistice ; for M. de Giulay, 
though intrusted with powers from Austria, had received 
none from Kussia. Russia, therefore, might disavow the 
armistice and arrive in time to defend Vienna, the occupa- 
tion of which was so important to the French army. The 
Russians, indeed, were advancing to oppose us, and the corps 
of our army, commanded by Mortier on the left bank of the 
Danube, experienced in the first engagement a check at 
Dirnstein, which not a little vexed the Emperor. This was 
the first reverse of fortune we had sustained throughout the 
campaign. It was trivial, to be sure, but the capture by the 
Russians of three French eagles, the first that had fallen into 
the hands of the enemy, was very mortifying to Kapoleon, 
and caused him to prolong for some days his stay at St. 
Polten, where he then was. 

The rapid occupation of Vienna was due to the successful 
temerity of Lannes and Murat, two men alike distinguished 
for courage and daring spirit. A bold artifice of these gen- 
erals prevented the destruction of the Thabor bridge at Vienna, 
without which our army would have experienced considerable 
difficulty in penetrating into the Austrian ca]pital; This act 
of courage and presence of mind, which had so great an influ- 
ence on the events of the campaign, was described to me by 
Lannes, who told the story with an air of gayety, unaccom- 
panied by any self-complacency, and seemed rather pleased 
with the trick played upon the Austrians than proud of the 
brilliant action which had been performed, ^oth enterprises 
were so natural to Lannes that he was frequently the only 
person who saw nothing extraordinary in his own exploits. 
Alas ! what men were sacrificed to Kapoleon’s ambition ! , 

The following is the story of the Bridge of Thabor as I 
heard it from Lannes : — 

I was one day walking with Murat, on the right bank of the Danube, 
and we observed on the left bank, which was occupied by the Austrians, 
some works going on, the evident object of which was to blow up the 
bridge on the approach of our troops. The fools had the impudence to 
make these preparations under our very noses; but we. gave them a good 
lesson. Having arranged our plan, we returned to give orders, and I 
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intrusted the command of my column of grenadiers to an officer on whose 
courage and intelligence I could rely, I then returned to tlie bridge, 
accompanied by Murat and two or three other ollicers. We advanced, 
unconcernedly, and entered into conversation with the commander of a 
post in the middle of the bridge. We spoke to liiiu about an armistice 
which was to be speedily concluded. While conversing with the Austrian 
officers we contrived to make them turn tludr eyes towards the left bank, 
and then, agreeably to the orders we had given, my columii of grenadiiirs 
advanced on the bridge. The Austrian cannoneers, on the left bank, 
seeing their officers in the midst of us, did not dare to lir(‘-, and my eoliimn 
advanced at a quick step. Murat and I, at the h(‘a,d of it, gaiut‘d the hd’t 
bank. All the combustibles prepared for blowing iq) the lu’idge were 
thrown into tlie river, and my men took poss(^ssion of tlui batt(‘ri(vs 
erected for the defence of the bridge. The jyoor (hwils of Austrian 
officers were perfectly astounded when I told them tluiy were my pris- 
oners.” 

Such, as well as I can rocollindh was tlio account giviui by 
Launes, who laughed iiumodiiratoly in (h^scribiiig tlui con- 
sternation of tli(^ Austrian oHi(U‘.rs wlnni tlu‘,y disc.ovinv'd the 
trick that liad been, playiul u])on thenn. Wlnni Lann(‘.s per- 
fonned this exploit he had litth*. id(^a. of tln^ iini)orta.nt cons(‘.- 
quenccs which would attiuid it lie ha.d not only stuvured to 
the remainder of tlu^ Frcncli army a siirti and <‘-asy (nitranc(^ 
to Vienna, but, without Ixdng aware of it, he. crl^at(Ml an insur- 
inouutid)le impiidimcnt to th(‘ jnne-tion of tin) Russian army 
with the Austria, n corjis, c.ommamlo.d by Primal (Jha/rh^s, who, 
being jiressed by Masseiia, liastily atlvaiuuul into the In^art of 
th(‘, Hereditary States, wlierc he fully (^xp(‘.ct(5d a griiat batth^ 
would take, place. ^ 

As soon a.s tlnuairpsof Murat ;uh 1 Launes had takmi poss(‘,s- 
sion of Viimna. the Emp(U*or ordiuHul all t!u^ divisions of tlu‘. 
a,rniy to nnireli n]K)n that e.apital. Na.poI(u>n (‘.stablisluMl his 

^ 'Idle story is told in much ih<'> smm^ way in Tluvrs (ionici vi.p.titlO), 

(p. 57), jiiid Sitranj (toiuo ii. p. I<»2), hut as Ki'rvui'i^ {Unw i. p. 514) jioiidH 
out, P>oiuTi(‘nue nmki's nu odd mistake hi Ixilieving t.he Thahor Briilgi* gave 
1h(i Krench ai'cesH to Vdimna. 'riu'^ capital is on th(‘. right hank, and was 
alreaily in tludr power. Th<^ possession of the. lirhlgi^ eiia.hled thmu to pass 
ov<*r to th(‘ l(‘ft haidt, and to advaiuai towar<!s AusKuditz hedore (he Arch- 
<hd<<‘ (diarh's, coming from Italy, eonhl muki* his junction with thc» allied 
army. Sc(‘. plan 4H of 'riiiers’s or .58 of AliHon’s. The immcdia,t<'> n'sult 

of the suc(!esH of this rath(*r doiditful artilicc. wouhl havis been the di^struction 
of the corns of Kutusoff; but Murat in his turn was <h‘ceivc<l by Bagration 
into belief in an armiwtice. In fact, both sidiis at tins tim<^ f(*ll Into mirlous 
emirs; see Jowi/ti, tome ii. p. lOhaml Thicru, tome vi. p. 272. 
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headquarters at Schoenbrunn, where he planned his operations 
for compelling the corps of Prince Charles to retire to Hungar}', 
and also for advancing liis own forces to meet the Iliissians. 
Murat and Lannes alwa.ys commanded the advanced grmrd 
during the forced marclu\s ordcri'd by hlapoleoiq which wen‘ 
executed in a way truly miraculous. 

To keep up the appearance of wishing to conclude peace as 
soon as reasonable propositions should be made to hinq Ka,])o- 
leon sent for his Minister for Poreigii Affairs, who specdil\' 
arrived at Vienna, and General Savary wa,s sent on a mission 
to the Emperor Alexander. The. derails of this mission I havt^ 
learned only from the account of it given by the J)uc dc^ 
llovigo in his apologetic Mimioirs. In spite of the Dukeds 
eagerness to induce a beli(*f in Na}>oleon’s pacific dis])Ositi()ii, 
the very facts on which ho su])ports his argument lead to the 
contrary conclusion. Na-pok^on wislnnl to dictate liis condi- 
tions before tlie issue of a l)attl(‘. the siuaioss of which might 
ai)[)ear doubtful to tlie young Emp(*ror of Russia, and tln^so 
conditions were such as he might im})os(^ when victory should 
be declared in favor of our eagk\s. It must be clear to ev(,‘ry 
reflecting person that by always pro]><)siiig what he kmnv 
could not be honorably acaicdtal to, he ktq)t up the a,j)j)(*ar- 
a,nce of being a ])acilicator, w]iil(‘ at the same time he iiisur<Hl 
to himself the pleasure of carrying on the war. 



